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HELENA, LADY HARROGATE. 

By JOHN B. HAEWOOD, Author oas- ‘Lady Fla via.’ 


CHAPTER I.— -THREATENED. 
‘No, my lord ; I do not know liim ; nor, I tliink, 


does any one in the village. But during the few 
weeks that I have been at High Tor Churchtowu, 
I have seen him very often indeed.’ 

The speaker ivas a young girl, of some twenty 
years at most. Her hearing was grave and modest, 
and her attire scrupulously plain ; but there are 
cases in which sovereign beauty will assert herself, 
and Ethel Gray, the newly appointed school-mis- 
tress, -was more than pretty. That slender form 
and faultless face, the dazzling purity of the com- 
plexion, and the lustre of the violet eyes, that 
contrasted so well with the wealth of dark hair 
simply braided back from the temples and twisted 
into a massive coil — these conferred beauty, if ever 
woman, since Eve’s time, deserved to he called 
beautiful. 

It was a bright balmy day in June, and through 
the large window of the school-room, now open, 
floated the scent of flowers and the hum of bees. 
Within the room, standing beside the teacher, 
were two gentlemen ; while on each side of the 
table stood the children, their wondering eyes 
fixed upon'! the visitors. They well knew the 
kindly face of the gray-haired Earl of Wolver- 
hampton, the (ihler of the two, whose park-gates 
were almost; within sight of the school of which he 
was patron. Bat tliey had never before seen the 
shrewd rugged features of the middle-aged member 
of parliament, the Eight Hon. Stephen Hammond, 
Under-secretary of State, by whom he was accom- 
iranied. 

Ethel Gray’s words had been uttered in reifly 
to an Inquiry from the Earl as to a swarthy man 
of sinister aspect and powerful build who was 
lounging near the loAv gate of the school-house 
garden. 

‘ That is not a fiice,’ said the Earl, thinking of 
quarter-sessions, tramps, gipsies, and poachers — 
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‘which I am pleased to see here among my good 
people.— -What is your opinion, Hammond, of the 
owner of it ?’ 

‘ I tlxink that I had rather not meet him on a 
dark night,’ answered the Under-secretary with 
a smile. ‘ But perhaps, after all, the man is only - 
some sailor newly paid off; though he has a 
reckless unpleasant look in any case.’ 

Perceiving himself to he an object of attention 
to the occupants of the school-room window, the 
rough fellow who_ had been lingering at the gate 
now turned on liis heel, and with an air half- 
defiant, half-abashed, slunk away. 

Nor w^as it long before the old Earl and his 
guest, with an urbane word or two of leave-taking 
to the pretty teacher, quitted the school, and 
re-entered the carriage, which had been awaiting 
them in the leafy lane beyond. Lord Wolver- 
hampton, as the horses’ heads were turned to- 
wards High Tor, looked and felt pleased. He 
took an interest in the schools, as he did in every 
detail of his property ; and he had been anxious 
for the Uuder-secretary’s approbation concerning 
them. The Right Hon. Stephen Hammond had, 
in the course of the tour which he was hurriedly 
making through the country, visited many such 
islaces of education, probably with a view to 
Hansard and Blue-hooks; hut he was frankly 
willing to give its meed of praise to that of which 
his noble host was the patron. Audx>raise from 
Mr Hammond -was worth the having. 

The carriage rolled on between high hanks 
crested with hazels and gay with wild-flowers, 
untE at la.st it passed between the sturdy gate- 
posts of blue Cornish granite, topped by the grim 
heraldic monsters which the De Yeres had borne 
on their shields in battle for many a year before 
I they had become possessed of the ancient barony 
of Harrogate or the modern earldom of Wolver- 
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hainpton. It Avas a pretty park enough that of 
High Tor, Avith its huge sycamores and avenue of 
Avych-clma, the falloAV-deer feeding peacefully 
among the ancient hawthorn trees, the tinlding 
trout-stream, and the lofty crag that stood forth 
like a giant sentinel, as "though to protect the 
mansion itself, surrounded by its gardens and 
shruhheries. 

‘ Those are fare beeches ! ’ observed Mr Ham- 
moiul, pointing to a clump of silvan Titans that 
reared their canopy of leaves on a hill far aAvay. 

‘ Ah r said the Earl, as a momentary shade 
passed across his &ce ; 'those are not on my land. 
They are on the other side of the ring-fence, and 
l^elong to Sir Sykes, at Carbery Chase,’ 

' It AA^'as all one property once, I think ?’ said Mr 
Hammond. 

‘ Yes ; but that was a long time ago,’ rejoined 
the Earl j bnt he did not enlarge upon the sabject, 
and the carriage rolled in silence along the Avell- 
kept road toAvards the house. 

MeariAvhile the man Avhose loitering near the 
school of High Tor had attracted some notice, had , 
cleared the village, and Avas traversing one of those 
deep lanes, Avith high banks densely wooded, for 
which that southern county is famous. The nut 
houghs almost interlaced their slender branches 
over his head as he passed beneath their shadou', 
and the ferns greAV so thickly that it Avas hnt here I 
and there, in golden patches, that the broken sun- 
beams could niter through them. The Avvayfarer 
Avas, however, to Judge from, appearances, by no 
means one of those for AA'hom the coy beauty of 
wild-flowers, or the soft greenery of the wood- 
lands, or the carol of the birds, could have any 
peculiar attraction. He pushed on, not hurrying 
his pace, but moodily indifferent to the hundred 
pretty sights and sounds that vainly invited his 
attention. 

In person the stranger was, as has been men- 
tioned, powerfully built, and still active and 
A'igorous, although his crisp dark hair aaos grizzled 
by age or hardship. His keen restless eyes, sullen 
mouth, and. lovAoring looks, Avere scarcely calcu- 
lated to inspire confidence. His sunburnt face 
had evidently kuoAvn the heat of a fiercer sun 
than that of Britain ; and near the corner of the 
mouth there was a dull Avhite scar, half-hidden 
by the clustering beard, hir Hammond’s conjec- 
ture as to the seafaring character of the man was 
perhaps AA'aiTanted by his attire, Avhich was of 
a poarse blue pilot-cloth, such as is Avorn not by 
sailors only, but by many dAvellers on the coast, 
whose calling leads them to associate with mari- 
ners ; and as regarded his hearing, he might as 
easily liaAm been taken for an Australian digger 
or Cornish miner as for a seaman. 

Such as he Avas, Ethel Gray Avas right in saying 
that this man’s darkling face had been very 
frequently to be seen in the village of High Tor 
during the fcAV weeks of her residence there. Who 
he AA'as or whence he came, no one knoAv. But he 
did nothing illegal in loitering about the trim 
straggling street ; and as our modern system does 
not encourage rural Dogberries to meddle with 
suspected ‘vagrom men,’ he Avas left practically 
unmolested as he lounged to and fin, taUdng 
little, but listening much in the tap-room of the 
village ale-hqusB, Avhere the rustics recognised in 
him the merit of one who carried spare silver in 
his pocket, and would invest a little of it in 


eleemosynary pots of beer. Himself not oi^er- 
comniimicative, he seemed to . have an aptitude 
for making others talk ; and if to learn the polities 
of the parish Avas liis desire, lie certainly ought 
to have become tolerafily Avidl versed in theui. 

The SAvmrthy slouching felloAV trudged on, in- 
different to the pale blush of the Avild-ro.se.s, to 
the scent of the violets, or to the fresh clear song 
of the blackbird. He Avas thinking, thinking 
deeply, perceptibly indeed, had any one been 
there to Avatch him, for the veins and mnscles of 
his beetling broAV’s swelled and rose frowni ngly, as 
tliey do AAUth some men AVlnle racking tlieir brains. 
Presently he emerged into a broader and drier 
road than the moist shady lane AAdiicli lie laid 
traversed, and saAV before him the lodge-gates of 
a park, the stone piers of Avhich AA'ere surmounted 
by a pair of coucliant greyhounds in marble. One 
of the side-gates stood ahvays open, since there ; 
exists an ancient right of Avay tlirougli. Oarhery 
Gliase ; and uiichaliengcd, the stranger passed 
through the gateivay and entered the demesne. 
It was a fair scene on Avhieh he looked. The 
golden sunshine fell, as if lovingly, on the rustling 
beech-trees and spreading oaks, the ferny dells 
and grassy uplands, the ancient trees of the grand 
avenue, and the hold blue swell of Dartmoor 
rising bleakly to the nortliAvard. 

Pull in front, seen through a vista of lofty elms, 
Avas the great house, rising stately in its fair pro- 
portions ; mullioii and ogive, and gable and turret;, 
and eAmry detail, to the very Amnes that Hushed and 
glittered on roof and toAA'er, looking very nnioh as 
"they must have looked when Queen Elizabeth 
deigned to shcAV her skill as an archeress, to the 
detriment of the dappled deer in the Avide park 
beyond. The silver-plumagod sAvans yet rode the 
tranq_uil Avaters of the mere, the burnished phea- 
sants exhibited their' gaudy feathers on the sunny 
bank beneath the fir-spinny, and the peacocks 
swept their gorgeous trains along tlie stone terrace 
that skirted the house, as when Tudor royalty liad 
been feasted there. 

It is seldom in England that two mansions of 
pretensions equal to High Tor and Carbery Ct)urt 
lie so near together. But in point of splendour 
there could he no comparison between the tun). 
The grand Elizabethan house, justly described in 
the red-bound county guide-book as ‘a magnili-'** 
cent place, now the seat of Sir Sylces Denzil, Bart.,’ 
far surpassed in size and in symmetry the smaller 
and older dAvelling of Sir Sykes’s noble neighbour. 
Ho one would have credited the suiiburnt strangcir 
Avith any great share of artistic taste or architec- 
tural interest, yet he stood still at an angle of the 
road Avhence he could command an uninterrupted 
view of Carbery Court, and shading his eyes Avitli 
his broad hand, gazed at it with an inteutness that 
was not a Little remarkable. 'A tidy crilj ! ’ he 
muttered at last. ‘No Avonder if a chap AA’-ouId 
run a bit of risk, and pitch overboard any ballast 
in the Avay of scruples, to be owner of such a place 
as that. And yet ’ 

He snapped his fingers contem]>tUQUsly as he 
s25oke, but nevertheless broke off abruptly in his 
solilocquy, and draAving out from the breast-pocket 
of his rough coat a leathern tobacco-pouch and a 
short clay pipe, filled and lighted the latter, and 
leaning against the huge bole of an elm-tree, smoked , 
for some time in silence. But if his outspoken J 
self-eommunings had come to an end, it AAmuld 
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seem that the train of thought which had suggested 
them had sustained no interruption, to, judge by 
the stealtliy glances which he cast now and again 
towards the grand mansion, flanked as it was by 
all the appliances of wealth — park and lake and 
gardens, home-farm and stabling, pheasantry, and 
paddocks where thoroughbred colts disported 
themselves during the brief period of liberty that' 
precedes the education of such etiuine aristocrats. 

A stray policeman passing by would probably 
have set down the. swarthy stranger as an intend- 
ing burglar taking a distant survey of the scene 
of his projected operations; but the. mixture of 
emotions which the man’s callous face expressed 
was of by far too complex a character to be summed 
up in so commonplace a fashion. There was 
covetousness to be sure, and perhaps a spice of 
lanalignity; hut what appeared to predominate was a 
species of cynical enjoyment of the thinker’s own 
cunning, not unusual with crafty but uneducated 
persons, who see themselves on the brink of suc- 
cess. 'Whatever might be the nature of the man’s 
meditations, they were presently cut short by the 
sound of/ hoofs on tlie smooth road near him, as 
a gentleman riding slowdy from the lodge-gates 
towards the house came in sight. 

As the rider approached him, the man, who had 
been leaning against the tree, started, and with, an 
impatient gesture, knocked the ashes out of his 
exhausted pipe ; then Jerking down his hat over 
his brows with the air of one whose instinct or 
purpose it is to shun observation, he strode off, 
striking into a side-road which led towards another 
gate of the park, by which entrance could be made 
from the northward. Some minutes of brisk 
walking' brought him to the verge of the park, 
whence he enlarged into a wild and broken district 
of imperfectly cultivated country lying at the foot 
of the Dartmoor uplands, that rolled away in front 
of him to the edge of the horizon. 

For some half a mile beyond the park-wall, the 
well-tilled fields, the fences in good repair, and the 
trim aspect of the few dwellhigs that studded the 
country, differed in no respect from such fields 
and fences, such farms and cottages as lay between 
.Pligh Tor and Carbery. But wdieii the pedestrian i 
reached a guide-post the pointing linger of which , 
was inscribed with the w'ords, ‘To Nomanslaud, 
Dedman’s Hollow, and Dartmoor,’ he began to see 
before him evidences that he had left behind him 
the carefully managed Carbery property, and had 
entered on a barren region skirting the Eoyal 
Forest, and inhabited by a race of squatters who 
wrested with dilhculty a hare subsistence from the 
sterile soih 

Passing on amid the ragged hedges, the ].ean 
cattle, squalid children, and tumble-down liovels 
of this unattractive population, but acknowledging 
twice or thrice a half-sullen nod or growl of recog- 
nition on the part of some male meiiiher of the 
community wdio stood whistling or chewing a 
straw at gate or gap, the wayfarer at last reached 
a spot where, at the junction of four narrow 
lane-s, stood a dilapidated house of entertaiu- 
ment, its thatched roof stained and broken, and 
with not a few of the panes in its unwashed 
windows rudely replaced by boards or sackcloth. 
An inscription in faded letters over the low- 
browed doorway had reference to a license to 
retail beer and spirits for consumption on the 
premises, and tobacco ; while a hoard nailed to a 


dead tree, hard by bore, in thin black characters, 
the name of ^/te Traveller’’ s Itest And into Tin 
Traveller’s Rest the stranger dived, with all the air 
of one who feels himselfat home. 


CHRLING. 

'W'HEisr a black frost seals up the ground, and ico 
covers our ponds and lochs, among the amuso.- 
ments then open to those north of’ the Tweed 
there is none more healthful and exhilarating 
than the game of curling, the mode of iilaying at 
which we shall iJresently explain for the benefit 
of our non-initi£ited readers. This ‘ manly Scottish 
exercise,’ as the old poet Pennycuick calls it, is, ; 
as wm once before hinted, the worthiest rival of 
golf in Scotland. Alas, however, it fights this 
buttle under immense disadvantages ; the good old 
times seem to have passed away, wdien for weelcs 
on end, 

O’er bm-n and loch the warlock Frost 
A crystal brig would lay, 

and good ice might he confidently counted on for a 
long time. But being a pastime solely depending 
upon ice, and good ice, for its existence, this only 
make.s the ardent votaries of the game the more 
eager to take every advantage of such fleeting 
chances as tlie variable winters of our day send 
them. Night has often been added to day, when 
the interest in a great match has been more 
intense than the frost, and the icc has shewn any 
signs of passing away. 

' It is ahvays a trial for a curler to see a sheet of ice 
unoccupied ; and when, on a Sunday, the ‘crystal 
brig’ oil some fine loch lies smooth aud keen, who 
has not seen hopeful enthusiasts taking a glance 
at the virgin expanse, with expression of counte- 
nance impossible to misunderstand ! The marvel 
is that the strong temptation is so universally 
resisted, aud that no effect has followed the example 
set by that Bishop of Orkney two couturios ago, 
whose ‘jirocess,’ says Baillie in his Letters, ‘came 
before us ; he was a curler on the Sabbath-day.’ 

No game promotes sochdity more than curling 
none unites on one common platform the different 
classes of society better than it does. 

The tenant and his jolly laird, 

The pastor and his flock, 

join in the game without patronage on one side or 
any loss of respect on the other. Harmony and 
friendly feeling prevail; and if, on the ice as else- 
where, all men are not equal, it is liecairse a quick 
eye, a sound head, aud a steady hand make now 
tile shepherd, now the laird, ‘ king o’ a’ the core.’ 

Though so eminently a Scottish game, evi- 
dence goes to prove that the pastime was brought 
to us from the continent not very long ago— - 
three hundred yeans or so. Some ultra-patriotic 
curlers claim for it indeed a native origin, or 
at least one lost in the mists of antiquity, 
citing a passage in Ossian to prove that the 
Fingalian heroes beguiled their winters wdtU the 
game, because in one passage it is said ‘Swaran 
bends at the stone of might;’ but this notwith- 
standing, it is quite clear that,_ as in the case of 
golf, we are indebted to outsiders for the first 
rough sketches of the ‘ roaring game.’ The techni- 
cal language of the game is all of Low Country 
origin, and it is supposed to have been introduced 
into this country by the Flemish emigrants who 
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settled iu Scotland about the end of the fifteenth 
century. No mention of it is made by any writer 
for long after this; but it must have been well 
known "in 1607, for Camden, in his Britannia, 
published in that year, says that in the little 
island of Copinsha, near the Orkneys, ‘are to be 
found in great plenty excellent stones for the game 
called curling.' 

At this time and for long after, the game 
appears to have been merely a rough kind of 
guoiting on ice ; indeed for a great part of the last 
century its common name in this country was 
Kutintj. The stones of that day, rough undressed 
blocks— so different from tbe polished missiles now 
used — had no handle, but merely a kind of hollow 
or niche for the finger and thumb, and were evi- 
dently intended to be tJiroiGii for at least part of the 
course. Since these days, great strides have been 
taken in the improvement of the game ; now it is 
highly scientific, and with its many delicate strokes, 
its ‘wicks,’ calculations of angles, of force, and of 
bias, it may without presumption be called the 
billiards of ice. In some places, however, the old 
game with its primitive implements, usually flattish 
stones from the bed of the nearest stream, still 
holds its place under the name of ‘ channelling.’ 

In the head-roll of curling are no such mighty 
names as those that golf boasts of: our winter game 
has not got mixed up with historic events and 
personages, as the older pastime has ; but what 
her devotees lack in greatness is made up by the 
intense affection shewn by them in all ages for 
their favourite sport. It appears to have been 
a great game with poets. Allan Ramsay and 
Burns allude to it, and a, host of minor bards 
have sung its praises at varying lengths, but 
with uniform appreciation of its excellences. One 
of the most elocpient passages in Christopher 
North’s JFijii6?'BA«p.sod)/deploresthofailing popu- 
larity of the game in his later days ; for like many 
other good things, curling has "had its ups and 
downs in this world. In some few districts where 
it once flourished for a time, the interest in the 
game has died out; but of later years tlie establish- 
ment of so many clubs has given a new impetus to 
the game, which now prospers in its season beyond 
all former experience. The south-w'estern districts 
of Scotland W'ere long the chosen home of curling, 
and the players of Lanark and Dumfriesshire were 
specially renowned for their great skill in the art ; 
but now it has spread over the -whole country, and 
the grand matches^ of the Royal Caledonian Curling 
Club witness the friendly rivalry of worthy foemen 
from Maidenkirk to J ohn o’ Groat’s, and excite the 
enthusiasm of branch clubs south of the Tweed, 
and even across the Atlantic. 

At Edinburgh, perhaps as much as at any other 
place, has the game prospered within the last 
century, though in one point the game has lost a 
recognition it once had, if we believe the old 
tradition that, about a hundred and fifty years 
ago, the Town-Council used to go to the ice in all 
the pomp and circumstance that it now reserves j 
for the Commissioner’s i>rocession, with a band I 
I)laying ‘appropriate airs’ before it, which clis- i 
coursed sweet music while the fathers of the city 
gave an hour or two to the game. The citizens 
then played on the Nor’ Loch, a sheet of water 
which in those days divided the Old Town from 
the New ; when it was drained they went to the 
ponds at Oanonmills, and subsequently to Dud- j 


dingston Loch, where arose the Dadclingstou Curl- 
ing Club, instituted iu 17D5, wliich has dune great 
things iu infusing a new spirit into the game. 
Among its members have heem imiuy fine curlers 
and good fellows, famed iu other fields than this ; 
and ‘even if the Club had done nothing beyond 
giving us the capital songs of Sir Alexander Boswell, 
"Miller, and many others, it would have still 
deserved well of its country. 

Of late years, however, there has arisen a 
mightier than it — the Ro}'al Caledonian Curling 
Club — now forty years old, which, numbers among 
its members most curlers of note, both at home 
and abroad; and to which are affiliated all the 
local societies, who once a year, when the weather 
permits, send their chosen champions to contend, 
at the grand match held under the auspices of 
the Royal Club. 

Let us now see how the game is playe,d ; and 
first we shall give what is perhaps the earliest 
description of the game on record, that given by 
Pennant in his Tour in 1792. ‘Of all the sports 
of these parts,’ he says, ‘ that of curling is the 
favourite, and one unknown in England. It is 
an amusement of the winter, and played on tlie 
ice by sliding from one mark to another great 
stones of from forty to seventy pounds weight, 
of a hemispherical form, with an iron or wooden 
handle at the top; The object of the player is 
to lay his stone as near the mark as possible, 
to guard that of his partner, which had been well 
laid before, or to strike his antagonist’s.’ 


The game is played on a carefully chosen piece 
of ice called the ‘rink,’ which should be forty- 


two^ yards long, unless special circumstances— such 


as thaw and consequently ‘ dull ’ ice — require it to 
be shortened. This piece of ice should bo as loved, 
smooth, and free from cracks as possible ; there 
is usually a trifling bias, which however to tho 
skilled curler rather adds interest to tho game, as it 
calls forth additional science in the play. 

When the rink is chosen, a little marie is made 
at each end; this is called the ‘tee;’ and near 
that point stands, in his turn, each playez', 
whose object is to hurl or slide h’is stones to tho 
oj>posite end, by a swinging motion of the arm. 
Each player also endeavours to place his stones 
nearer the tee than tlioso of his opponents. In 
this respect curling is precisely similar in principle 
to the well-known game of howls. Round the 
tees are scratched several concentric circles or 
‘broughs,’ a foot or so apart from each other, 
by -^vhich means the distance at which stones are 
lying from the goal is seen at a glance at any 
time during the continuance of the ‘ end.’ In the 
normally long rink, a scratch called the hog- 
score— usually made wavy, to distinguish it fro'ni 
any accidental crack — is drawn across the liin; 
of play near each end, eight yards from, the 
tee ; and any stones that ""have not had im- 
petus enough imparted to them to carry tliem over 
this line are ‘ hogs,’ and are put oif the ice as 
useless for that end. A common jiumbe-i- of 
players in one rink is eight— four against four ; 
hut in some places more play on oi'io side, and 
in others less, according to circumstances. As a 
general rule each man jfiays two stones. The 
game is counted by points; and each stone of 
a side closer than their antagonists’ nearest, is a 
point wliicli scores towards " the game. It will 
be observed that ‘tee.s,’ ‘broughs,’ aiid ‘hog-scores’ 
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are in duplicate, for as in quoits and bowls, ends 
are changed after each round. 

As in^owls so in curling, the office of ‘skip' 
of each side is usually given to the best player ; 
and on his tact and judgment, besides knowledge 
of the exact amount of confidence he can place 
on the skill of eaclx of his followers depends 
much of the success of his side. His chief duty 
is to stand at the tee for the purpose of directing 
and advising the play of each of his fellows, 
always playing last himself^ that the critical shot 
on which perhaps victory or defeat hangs, may | 
be in the best possible hands. Thus, in a rink of 
four players a side, the skips stand directors until | 
their third men have played both their stones ; 
upon which they proceed to the other end and 
play theirs. 

The course of a game is generally something 
like this, though in no sport are there greater 
variations, or more circumstances calling forth alii 
that judgment, skill, and experience only can ' 
teach! The ‘ lead ’ or first jilayer’s object is simj)le : 
he tries to ‘draw’ his shot— that is, to play his 
stone np the ice towards the end W'here stands 
his skip directing, so that the stone may lie if | 
possible within the rings ; and if he is a skilful 
player, his stone rests say a few feet short of the 
tee. The lead of the opposite side probably does I 
as nearly the same, or with a little more force ] 
applied ' he perhaps knocks out his opponent’s 
stone and lies in its place. .Each of the leads 
having played two stones, the turn of the second 
player now comes. If an opposing stone lies 
near the tee, this player tries to change places 
with it by driving it away; but if a stone of 
his own side is next the tee, his play will he 
to ‘guard’ it— that is, to lay his own stone in a 
direct line before it, so that the enemy may he 
less likely to dislodge it. As the game proceeds I 
it gets more intricate — the stones round the | 
tee may have been so placed that the ‘winner’ 
is perfectly guarded from direct attack. Then is I 
the time for the display of science: an experienced- 
player by a cunning twist of the wrist may make 
his stone curl so as to carry it past the one that 
is supioosed to guard the winning stone ; ' or he 
may hit a stone near the winner in an oblique 
direction, and so cannon off it on to the winning 
stone and knock it away. This last is called 
‘wicking,’ and is exactly a stroke of the same 
kind so necessary in billiards. 

And so the game goes on— a game of give and 
take ; but as Grteme says, who can 

Follow the experienced player 

Through all the mysteries of his art, or teach 

The undisciplined how to wick, to guard, 

Or ride full out the stone that blocks the jxass ! 

Stories innumerable are told of the delicate feats 
of aiming performed by enthusiasts of the game ; 
and it is wonderful what skill is often shewn in 
the shots taken by good curlers with their un- 
wieldy looking weapons; the narrow ‘ports’ or 
openings between two stoixes that they can make 
their missiles pass through, and the dextenty they 
shew in calculating the bias of the ice and the 
exact amount of angle necessary to make their 
cannons. This too, with stones thirty or forty 
pounds in weight ! 

Each player provides himself with a broom to 
sweep up the ice before a too lazy stone; and ujion 


judicious sweeping much of the game depends. 
The shouts of ‘Soop! soop! ’ that follow the signal 
of the skip; the excited gestures of the ‘capering 
combatants;’ the constant cries of victory or defeat 
after the frequent changes of fortune ; the general 
exhilaration of spirits attending a healthy and 
exciting, exercise in the bracing" air of winter — 
all tend to make the scene an extraordinary one. 
Of course if, instead of the ordinary matcli or game 
among the members of a club, we are witnessing a 
‘bonspiel ’ or match between two rival clubs or 
parishes, the excitement is much intensified.- Wraps 
put on by the careful goodwives’ hands before the 
curlers left home are recklessly cast aside ; brawny 
arms vigorously ply the besoms ; strong lungs 
shout out encouragement ; and the engrossed com- 
batants await the issue of a shot in all the attitudes 
so cunningly portrayed in Sir George Harvey’s 
well-known picture. Of course the point of most 
breathless interest is when perhaps one shot 
must decide the game. Hear how that inimit- 
able curling song-writer, the Rev. Dr Dimcan,. 
describes that moment ; 

A moment’s silence, still as death, 

Pervades the anxious thrang, man, 

Then sudden bursts the victors’ shout, 

Wi’ hollos loud and laug, man ; 

Tiiumphant besoms wave in air, 

And friendly banters fly, man ; 

Whilst, cold and hungry, to the inn 
Wi’ eager steps they hie, man ; 

where awaits them the true curlers’ dinner of ‘beef 
and greens;’ to which simple viands the appetites, 
sharpened by the keen Irost, do ample justice. 
And if a temperate tumbler of toddy is emptied, 
what then ? A merry evening is spent ; and how- 
ever keen the contest has been, or strong the 
rivalry between closely matclied parishes, we can 
always say with the old song : 

They met baith ineny in the morn, 

At night they parted friends. 

During these jovial evenings, ‘ in words the fight 
renewed is fought again,’ and many stories of past 
curling are told — one of which we shall take an 
early opportunity of offering to our readers. 


MUSIC AND POETRY. 

Art in its different developments may he said to* | 
express one idea — ^beauty. As in different parts of 
the world different languages are .spoken, which 
all express the same thoughts and feelings, though, 
in different ways, so all the arts are but the 
various ways of expressing the one moving spirit, 
the one idea, which is beauty. Painting exhibits 
or expresses beauty of colour; Sculpture, beauty 
of form; Architecture, beauty of proportion;. 
Music, beauty of harmony; Poetry, beauty of 
thought. Each is in some measure transferable 
to, or capable of part expression by, the others. 
Thus painting may exhibit the beauty of form as 
in sculptare, and architecture may combine the 
beauties both of painting and sculpture, while 
. poetry can in some measure unite the properties 
of each art. 

The various thoughts and feelings of humanity 
are capable of being expressed in art, in every 
branch of it. Joy and sorrow, trhunph and de- 
spair, can be expressed alike faithfully by music, 
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i painting, or i)oetr7. The pain that is never 
i entirely absent from this painful earth, aches in 
1 sculpture, in verse, and in melody ; the love that 
I beats iu the great heart of the universe, breathes 
from the canvas, the marble, and the minstrel. 
Two arts especially are so blended as to be 
almost synonymous — Music and Poetry. Poetry 
i is inarticulate music, harmony is song without 
I words. Poetry is perliaps the highest of all arts, 
I because all the others appeal to the soul through 
the external senses ; while poetry, without sound, 
I without beauty either of form or colour, unites 
the power of all Something of the earth is 
necessary to the production of the other arts; 
pigments, marbles, strings, instruments of various 
sorts are indispensable to all except ^ poetry ; 
therefore poetry is the divine art, for it comes 
direct from the soul. Exquisite word-painting 
describes a scene as vividly as any painting; per- 
fect rhythm is the purest harmony, and all art is 
combined in a poem which depicts mth the tidelity 
of painting, which is symmetrical with the perfect 
proportions of architecture, aird ■which breathes 
the melody of mrisic. 

Prom the earliest ages, songs have been the 
heart-notes of nations ; the simplest form of poetry, 
yet the most popular, because written directly 
from the heart to the heart. Heroic deeds were 
celebrated in song, love-stories were immortalised 
in song, ere there was a note of written music 
or a word of written Amrse. Thus the twin-sister 
arts music and poetry, in their infancy scarce dis- 
tinguishable, passed on hand in hand ; hut with 
the lapse of years they greAV more divided, their 
diflnrent features becoming more developed, uiitU 
noWj their triumphs have apparently raised a 
harrier between them, and people forget that they 
are twin ; but the chord of sympathy is still there. 
The union is not less; it is only less vi.sible, because 
more intricate. It is impossible brietiy to state all 
the points where the sister-muses are at one ; let us 
.simply, by pointing out a feAV examples from the 
great masters of each, attempt to shew that music 
and poetry are still closely allied. 

The three groat moving powers of humanity are 
Faith, Reason, Passion— -the Soul, the Head, the 
Heart. Faith, reverence, worship, or by whatever 
•name may be called that feeling in man which 
causes him to adore a being greater than himself, 
has been expressed in poetry by Milton ; in music 
by Handel. Pteason, the thoughts of the human 
mind, the groping.? after a true pliilosophy, has 
been expressed in the poetry of Shelley, in the 
music of Mendelssohn. Passion — each varied emo- 
tion that throbs in the heart of man, is expressed 
in the poetry of Byron, in the music of Beethoven. 
Others might be cited, and resemblances carried 
to any extent between poets and musicians ; but 
the above may suffice, being not merely fanciful 
definitions, but thorough truths, fully borne out 
in fact ; not ideal but real. 

! There is first the poetry and music in which the 
feeling of worship, the element of religion, is prime 
agent. Milton can he fairly taken as the poet of 
reverence. Owing to the peculiar circumstances 
of his life and times, the great power of his verse 
is a cry against the follies and sins of a debased 
people, an. earnest cry for more strength of purpose, 

! more firmness of will. It all strives to exalt a 
Deity who was like to he forgotten by a nation 
steeped in the vices and frivolities of Cavalier 


times. Grand and impressive ids verse flruvs on, 
a mighty flood, with the hidden strength which 
shews itself in calm still progress. 

Like the full rich iiote.s of the organ .sound the 
■words of Milton, as also the noble chords of Handel, 
whose music, lilce Milton’s vor.a.e, is full ol' adora- 
tion. Strange that both in their later years -W'ere 
blind. Could it bo that the do, sing of -the eye.s of 
the flesh opened the eyes of the soul to a dearer 
vision and a more real conception of 'tlu} Deity ? 
The majesty of God, the insignificance of man, the 
eternal triumph of good over evil, ,are their tlieine..s, 
and iu the same tones arc the}’^ uttered. ITundel 
and Milton sound like one voice, no^iv in tones of 
beseeching tenderness — Miserere Doinine Availing 
forth the plaint of sorroAv in accents pi toons Avith 
the burden of woe ; again with righteous indigna- 
tion they witheringly scathe the enemies of tlic 
truth and the spirit of evil ; and, iu Gloria in 
Kvcelsis they unite in praising the power of the 
Deity above all names, the one spirit, the I am ’ 
of the luwerso. 

Prom the earlie.?fc times until noAv, man has 
been tryiu" ^to solve the riddle of existence, 
eagerly striving after a true philosophy Avliidi 
shall satisfactorily explain to his reason all the 
complex mechanism of his nature. The highest 
intellect has vainly striven to pierce the mysteries 
of 'time and eternity, until the torch of i’ea.son 
becomes only an ignis fatuusy leading to dangerous 
Avilds, Avhere there is no path. In ■poetry the pure 
reason of man has had few such brilliant exponents 
as Shelley. Gifted Avith daring imagination, liig 
genius darted in its Avild i%ht' like the lightning 
from out the .storm-cloud ; far above the eartli his 
spirit seemed to float, Avhile he breathed forth his 
marvellmis song and toyed Avith the clomls and 
the spirits of the spheres. Intellect aa'US his god ; 
he revelled in the beauty of Nature and in the 
mystic shadoAvs of psycliological dreams. His 
eager soul Avas ever yearning for a something 
undefined to satisfy the Amgue longings of a mincl 
that Avill take notlung 'for granted, that cannot 
believe what it does not understand. Therefore 
the works of Shelley are admirable examples of 
the poetry of the intellect 

Mendelssohn, is his counterpart in music ; there 
is the same Auvid imagination, the same perfection 
of harmony, the same Avealth of melody in the 
works of both. His music di-splaj'^s a rich intellect 
and a brilliant fancy ; in it there is mechanical 
perfection ; there is all that knoivledge and educa- 
tion can do ; heart only is aAvauting. His cultured 
mind conjures up sAveet sounds, delicate airy 
visions, grand solemn strains ; but there is never 
a touch of passion in it all. Carefully poli.shcd 
into porfectioh, the intricacies of lus musio convey 
the idea that avast amount of effort: and labour 
has been hestoAved on their production. But in 
this he differs from Shelley, for Shelley’s song is 
free, spontaneous as a bird’.?, and in it there is 
the fire, the passion which Mendelssohn lacks. 

Thus, though there are slight differences in the 
way in which the intellect is developed iu the 
works of those two masters, yet tliey both exhibit, 
ahoAm all, the reason, the intellect of man iu its 
highest state of culture. Rich, melodious, dreamy 
are they both ; and each leaves on tlie listener the 
same impression as of Avandering through a laud 
of perfect lovelinc.ss, peopled by beautiful spirits, 
chanting music now full of exquisite fancies, and 
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again uttering wild cries for tliat rest and peace 
which the intellect alone cannot give. A fairy 
world is that dream-laiKl of Shelley and of 
Mendelssohn. : , - 

Ever nearer to human nature is the music of 
the heart, tlie one thing in the universe that 
changes not. Intellect with the advancing ages 
advances and changes ; religions vary in different 
lands; hut although languages, manners, every- 
thing be dillerent, the heart of man remains the' 
same : ‘ One . touch of nature makes the whole 
world kin.’ Difference of language or of creed is 
no barrier to the appreciation of Shakspeare, of 
Mozart, of Eaphacl. True genius speaks to human 
nature from the depths of an iutensest sympathy, 
a melody, a th^tg'ht, which no boundary-line can 
limit, no distinction of race retard. 

How is it that the sublimest mnsic^ and the 
most entrancing verse are the results of sorrow ? 
How is it that ‘ sweetness is wrung out of pain, as 
the juice is crushed away from the cane ? ’ Out 
of the fire comes the purified gold, and out of the 
furnace of trial and pain and sorrow, comes that 
perfect sympathy which lies at the root of geniiis. 
Pain develops faculties which would otherwise lie 
dormant, and thus out of much suffering grew 
the deathless song of Byron and the immortal 
music of Beethoven. Hursed by neglect, fostered 
by contempt, grew their soul-children into a life 
which . triuniijhed over the scorn whicli had 
slighted their infancy — beautiful soul-children, 
that shall live for ever in the eternal youth of 
genius. So long as the heart of humanity shall 
continue to throb, so long shall continue Byron’s 
verse and Beethoven’s harmonies. The heart, with 
its passionate longings, its hope and despair, its 
delight and its utter weariness, is embodied in tbe 
works of both. Strains of iulinito tenderness and 
burning notes of passionate intensity, go to the 
heart of 'the listener with that strange undefmable 
power — that thrill, which, is the charm of Beeth- 
oven’s music. That composer once remarked that 
‘ music should strike fire from the heart of man, 
and bring tears from the eyes of woman.’ His 
music lias accomplished both. The works of other 
musicians may delight or astonish ; Weber’s sweet 
notes have a home in many hearts, and Mozart’s 
versatile genius has given to dramatic music its 
highest expression; but we venture to say that 
none exercises that marvellous fascination, none 
weaves the spell of enchantment which dwells 
in the burning notes of the master musician. 

And in Byron’s poetry there is tlie same inde- 
scribable attraction, because there is the same 
powe'-r. At present it is the fashion to sneer at 
his magnificent genius, to humble it ever the 
lower, the higher is raised the i^resent school, 
who write of vague shadowy beings, aud are 
stamgely destitute of genuine life or passion. The ! 
conventional society of the present time is most I 
fittingly mirrored in the conventional poetry of I 
the day. Anything like tender emotion is care- 
fully concealed. In the poetry of Byron there 
is no straining after effect, no halting for a word 
or a metaphor; on, ever on flows the song in a 
resistless tide. . His poetry, like that of Burns, his 
equally gifted brother, is not made; it breathes, 
it burns ; and is a genuine creation. In Byron’s 
poetry love and hate are no mere affectations ; 
they are genuinely depicted, and meant ; while 
sorrow is touched with the tender cadence of a 


real grief. There beats in all his verse a true 
throbbing heart, with all the inconsistencies 
of temperament which l^elong to human nature. 
There is the secret of his power, the magic of his 
verse, which must live so long as hearts 'shall beat 
to the tune of love, and there are sorrows in this 
world of unrest. 

The xiniversality of this heart-music is easily 
understood, even though the intellect of man be 
ever changing; and each new science in its turn 
alter the aspect of affairs ; each new philosophy 
seem to overthrow the previous schools. As 
knowledge becomes more extended, materialism 
wages a Sterner battle against idealism, and a 
‘reason’ that mu-st cominehend all the mysteries 
of existence, that must apply the crucible to every- 
thing, bids fair to abolish ‘heart’ altogether, as 
an antiquated emotion ; and yet , throughout all 
ages to come, the one touch, of nature will still 
make ‘ the whole world kin,’ 

. Unaffected in the main by religion or education, 
we see the same feelings, with all their vai'yiag- 
moods, in the inhabitants of the sunniest climes or 
of the lands of winter snows, Thxis is the heart 
of man over the same. True genius speaks to that 
heart ; hence it is universal, and can never die. 
The language of Homer is now esteemed dead, but 
is the Iliad dead ? The land of Dante has been 
steeped in a long sleep, but has the Inferno been 
forgotten? The birthplace of Mehael Angelo is 
disputed, hut none disputes the power of his 
imperishable marbles. 

Bright ill the beauty of eternal youth, live the 
song-uotes of genius whether in verse or music ; 
age cannot mar tlie freshness of their charm ; time 
cannot lessen the power of their fascination. 
Empires are overthrown, victories lost and won, 
kingdoms once in the first rank are fallen behind, 
and' young nations are spurring on to the front ; 
the .world, ever in a turmoil, is a perpetual kalei- 
doscope of change ; but through the clang of battle 
these voices sound triumphant, and still to the 
weary and the suffering they whisper peace and 
comfort. 


THE B E L L-R I N G- E R. 

IN l?ODR OHA-PTBES, 

CHAPTER I.— THE DUMB PEzVD. 

Over hill and dale, over woodland and moor, over 
fields and hedgerows, the snow has thrown her 
mantle of purity, concealing all delects with a 
skilful hand, and making a landscape of fairy-like 
beauty, enhanced by the rays of the sun. On the 
church belonging to the village of Linden, its 
beauty was strikingly revealed, as it lay upon 
every moulding, and clothed the ivy clustering the 
tower, contrasted by patches of dark-green leaves 
where the wind had relieved them of their snowy 
burden, and tracing the outline of each narrow 
pointed ivindow and jutting buttress. _ The graves 
were thickly covered with Nature’s winding-sheet, 
and even the mo.ssy tombstones in this village 
‘God’s-acre’ were whitened by the same pure 
covering, for the wind had ceased for some hours, 
and a ghostly silence pervaded the resting-jilace of 
the dead, until the striking of the village clock in 
a dull muffled tone warned the occupants of some 
adjacent cottages that it was four o’clock. Clouds 
of a light gray colour hung low over the earth, 
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and Eature reposed in a silence that is-often the. 
precursor of a storm. _ 

The village of Linden was situated in a valley, 
picturesquefy green in summer, hut subject to 
heavy snow-drifts in winter, which at times ren- 
dered the road nearly impassable ; a fact which 
Avas painfully apparent to a solitary traveller 
AA'ho was toiling Avearily on his way at the 
time my story opens. As he dreAV near the 
olmxchyard, Avhich Avas situated at the entrance 
to the Village, he paused to rest on the Ioav wall 
surrounding the inclosure, and drew his plaid 
around, liini, as a protection from the cold, for he 
shook in CA’^erv limh, and his breath Avent and. 
came in short uneven gasps. A labourer returning 
from his Avork gave him a countryman’s ‘ good- 
e’en,’ but he made no reply ; an urchin clambered 
over the stile to take a short cut through the 
sacred precincts, and stared hard as he brushed 
past the muffled form ; still he moved not, although 
the fast-deepening gloom of the short December 
day was sufficient to urge him to hasten to a shelter 
for the night. At last, Vis the church clock struck 
the quarter past four, the stranger rose, and mount- 
ing the stile, stepped down into the churchyard. 
Eemoving his plaid from his face, he looked ear- 
nestly around, Avithout fear that he should challenge 
recognition ; he Avas alone with the dead. Stum- 
bling with some uncertainty among tlie graves, he 
made for a distant corner, where a door in the ivy- 
covered Avail and a neatly kept path (from Avhich 
the snoAV had been lately swept) leading to the 
chancel door, shewed it to be a private entrance to 
the churchyard. In this corner stood a cross of 
Scotch granite, decked with wreaths of immortelles, 
and still discernible in the twilight was the 
inscription : 

In Beloved Remembrance of 
Alice, Wife of Ghables Peeegrin-e, 
who died August 12, 18—, Aged 52. 

Her End was Peace. 

With eyes Avhich seemed to strain themselves in 
his eagerness to read this inscription, the traveller 
gathered in the meaning of what he read, and with 
cold benumbed lingers painfully traced each carved 
letter, to make the dread assurance doubly sure. 
Clasping the cro.ss, he sank upon his knees, and 
indulged in an agony_ of grief ; at last his emotion 
OA'-ercame him ; tiie fatigue he had previously en- 
dured augmented his suffering ; his arms released 
their holcl, and he slid from, his kneeling position 
on to the ground, lying in an unconscious state on 
the, verge of a newly dug grave, side by side with 
the one oA^er Avhich. he had been weeping ; and in 
this dangerous position for a time we leave him. 

At a quarter to eight Nathan Boltz, Avho was 
master of the belfry, the hells, and the ringers, 
Avho rung the curfeAV at eight o’clock, and the 
morning bell at five in summer and six in winte.r, 
Avho Avas sexton and parish clerk, and one of the 
principal 'members of the choir, came to perform 
his .usual duty. The tolling of the curfew over, 
Nathan turned aside to inspect the ^ave he had 
lately;clug; his astonishment Avas intense at stum- 
bling over a prostrate form, and but for his activity 
ho Avould have been precipitated into the narrow 
liouse so lately prepared by him. Putting down 
his lantern, he raised the insensible figure, and 
bore it in his arms to his cottage, close at hand j 


once there he managed to unlock the door, and 
placed the stranger gently on the floor. Euuuing 
hack sAviftly forViis lantern, Nathan returned Avitli 
it, closed and locked liis door upon intruders, and 
brought its light upon the face of his guest. No 
sooner had he done this than he started back in 
dismay. He kncAV the man, although he had not 
seen him for fifteen years, and time had Avorked 
startling changes in that cold .impassive face. 

‘ ’Tis he at last ! ’ Avhispercd Nathan, as if fearful 
of being overheard, although he Avas alone. .For a 
moment he felt as David might have felt Avith 
Saul sleeping before him; then the pa.ssi.on in 
his face died out, and he used every means to 
restore the sufferer. For some time hi.s efforts 
Avere iu vain, but at last he Avas successful ; and 
the first glance bestoAved upon him by the stranger 
sheAved that he too Avas recognised, although 
neither of them spoke. 

Nathan was at his post next morning Avheu the 
funeral cortege came quietly through the groiuuls 
surrounding the Hall, and Vvas met by the vicar 
near the chancel door ; hut Nathan’s mind was 
preoccupied, and he scarcely heard or saw any- 
thing which took place. He Avent through liis 
duties mechanically, eAren to filling up the grave in 
silence, although many lingered near him to speak 
of her ’ Avho lay beneath. They thought him 
strange, but held him in too much respect to 
venture a remark. 

Squire Peregrine of Linden Hall had been a 
widoAver only a feAv months, having been left Avitli 
seven daughters, Avho might have been termed the 
AvidoAvefs garland. Alas ! for that fragile beauty 
AAfflich fading rapidly droops into an early grave. 
The funeral of one tair girl had just taken place ; 
and for Hilda Peregrine, the bell-ringers would on 
that evening ring a dnmh peal, Avhicli sliould 
speak to every heart iu its sorrow, and prove their 
sympathy Avith the bereaved. Six months before, 
they had rung for the mother, little autici]')ating 
the early removal of one of her children ; she had 
passed aAvay from them, beloved to the last. Was 
it any Avoncler that the men took their AAnay to the 
belfry in silence, guided by the light of the lantern 
flashing on the snoAv-covered paths? The bell- 
ringers of Linden could boast of no slight skill in 
their manipulation of the splendid chime of eight 
beUs Avhich Avere Avont to speak their stirring 
language to the villages for miles around. The 
sweet and musical bells of Linden had been a 
recent gift from_ the ladies of the Hall, and each 
hell bore upon it the name of the giver. Nathan 
Boltz preceded the ringers into the belfry. See 
him as he stands there divested of his Avraps, and 
revealed by the light of candles burning in sconces 
fixed in the Avail. He is a tall and stalwart man of 
thirty-five, with a muscular development rarely 
excelled, inherited from his father, a Dutch sailor. 
His face, of a true Saxon type, is remarkable for its 
repose and force of expression; firmne3.s Avithout 
obstinacy in the mouth and chin; benevolence 
written on the expansive forehead; forgiveue,s.s and 
charity in the clear dark gray eye, 

Nathan Boltz Avas truly one of Nature’s gentle- 
men ; a self-educated man, a great reader, a deep 
thinker, a humble imitator of ' the Divine Master. 
This AV^as the man Avho, unaAvare of his true great- 
ness, lived a life of real enjoyment i.u zealou.slv 
performing his duties and Avorking for his daily 
bread. lie had no desire to extend his sphere 
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beyond liis native village ; tlie simple drama of, 
liis life bad been played out amidst its rural 
scenes, and it bad not been destitute of patbos 
and variation. Natban bad bad a deep sorrow, 
whicb bad washed bis soul in its tumultuous 
waters and left it stranded upon the Eock of Ages ; 
and when the memory of this sorrow came upon 
him, bis voice took a deeper tone in the chants and 
liymiis, and a shadow would obscure the bright- 
ness of bis face. He bad, like all bis fellow- 
creatures, many faults ; but the good in 1dm out- 
balanced the evil. 

^ Now ! ’ cried Nathan. Instantly the men were 
at their posts. Every hand grasped its respective 
rope ; and there echoed forth on the night-air 
the solemn far-sounding peal, carrying the melody 
down to earth, catching it and bearing it to 
heaven above. 

Hark to their dull unchanging roll! 

As heavily on it floats, 

And sjieaks of the dead to the mourner’s soul 

With its wildly solemn notes. 

The cottagers opened their doors, and every 
heart answered its response of regret and hope as 
the hells rang on. At last it was over ; the solemn 
sound died gradually away, and the silence which 
followed seemed the more expressive from the 
contrast. 

Old Father Time rings many changes ; hour by 
hour and day by day they steal upon ns, imper- 
ceptibly but surely ; and we mark their advent 
but slightly, until at our yearly gatherings, when 
friend meets friend and long- severed ties are 
reunited, the missing links shew many a vacant 
chair, and faces filled with joy in meeting their 
beloved once more, ever and anon cloud over, as 
memory recalls departed joys which never can 
return. 

We return with the mourners to the Hall, where 
the sisters can scarcely realise the loss of her who 
has so lately been taken from them. Patricia, the 
eldest, possesses her father’s hauteur of disposition 
and commanding manner. Gertrude, the second, 
resembles her mother in person and disposition. 
Of the four younger sisters, two of them were 
twins, and were a counterpart of their elder sister. 
The remaining two had been trained by her whom 
they lamented, arid were, like her, beloved by all 
who knew them. The sisters sat together in 
the drawing-room, awaiting the entrance of their 
father and another member of the family regarded 
in the light of a son — their cousin, Oliver Peregrine, 
whose marriage with Patricia was necessarily de- 
layed by her sister Hilda’s death. These consti- 
tuted the family dinner-party. i 

Oliver Peregrine grew impatient at the decorous 
silence preserved by his uncle, who in spite of 
his calm demeanour, was feeling the death of this 
daughter more than he cared to shew. The servants 
who waited had felt real affection for her, and their 
sorrow was not an outward form. But the delay 
of the marriage chafed Oliver’s temper, and with 
difficulty he responded to his uncle’s desire that 
.all mention of it might for the present sup- 
pressed. Let us describe him. He was about forty 
years of age ; tall, thin, and stooping ; his hair and 
moustache of a faint sandy line, his light-blue 
eyes uncertain and cruel-looking, the mouth thin 
and compressed ; haughty toward.s his dependents, 
possessing an unblemished reputation, heir to the 


greater part of his imcle’s wealth, demanding 
respect^ of love gaining none. He was a man who 
looked suspiciously on every action of those around 
him, at the same time given to concealment 
himself. He was an accomplished scholar, and had 
been educated for a learned profession, being the 
orphamson of a younger brother ; hut as the heir 
of Squire Peregrine, he followed his studies as a 
recreation, and spent most of his time at the Hall. 

Dinner was proceeding in the manner just 
described, when np the snow-covered avenue a 
carriage rolled silently and swiftly ; and presently 
the butler handed a card to his master. Squire 
Peregrine rose immediately ; and all felt the inter- 
ruption a welcome one. ‘My old friend Colonel 
Lindsay,’ he said in explanation, ‘whom I have not 
seen for many years. — Come with me, Patricia, 
and hid him welcome.’ 

They left the room ; and after a short interval 
returned, bringing Colonel Lindsay with them. 
Introductions followed, and he took his seat at the 
table. No one present made mention of the time 
which had elapsed since last he had visited them. 
Many changes of a painful character had taken 
place during the interval, and the Colonel avoided 
all mention of them until he found himself alone 
with his old friend. But when Patricia and her 
sisters had left the dining-room, and Oliver with a 
slight apology had followed them, the Colonel, in a 
few feeling words, referred to the death of Squire 
Peregrine’s wife and daughter ; then suddenly 
changing his tone, he added : ‘ And where is the 
hoy ? Where is Bertram ’ 

Squire Peregrine’s face grew of an ashen paleness, 
as in a low voice he answered : ‘ Lindsay, I have 
no son.’ 

‘Dead ? ’ said the Colonel in a penetrating tone, 
as if he would read the heart of his old friend. 

‘ To me and my family for ever. Name him ne 
more ! ’ 

_ The Colonel took no notice of his tone. ‘ His 
faults ?’ he pressed — ‘his faults?’ 

No one else would have so dared to interrogate 
Squire Peregrine ; yet again he answered: ‘Abduc- 
tion and forgery ; ’ and his old friend noticed that 
he placed the word forgery last. 

‘I do not believe it, Charles,’ he said calmly. 
‘Against whom were these crimes committed ? ’ 

‘Against a pure and innocent village girl, and 
against myself. He fled, and all I could do was to 
try not to discover him. The girl is dead. To the 
last she shielded him. He is the first Peregrine who 
has so fallen, and his name is cut off from amongst 
us. God grant he may be dead ! ’ 

‘ He is innocent !’ returned the Colonel in a firm 
tone. 

Squire Peregrine stared at him as if he thought 
him mad. ‘ How can you prove that ? ’ he said 
hurriedly. 

‘ I have no proof but my remembrance of him as 
a lad, and an inward conviction that you have 
been deceived. Did his mother believe him 
guilty ?’ 

‘ I cannot say. I did not allow her to mention 
him. My two youngest daughters are not aware 
they have a brother.’ 

The Colonel did not press the matter further, hut 
changed the subject, relating incidents of his life 
abroad, and making the time pass pleasantly to his 
old friend. But that night the Colonel sat in deep 
thought over the decaying embers of his fire, and 
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Lad come to a resolution "before he sought his 
couch. The result was that Dobson the butler 
luririsheil him with full particulars of the sad 
event : and unknown to Oliver Peregrine the 
prosperity of that worthy was on the wane. 


EXPERIENCES IN CAMP AND COURT. 
Av interesting and gossiping volume of personal 
reminiscences, entitled Gamp, Court, and Siege a 
Nanatii'e of Personal Adventure and Observation 
durmfi hoo Wars, 18(31-65, 1870-71 (Sampson Dow 
& Co,'), has been given to the world by Colonel 
Iloil'miui, an officer whose position during two great 
wars enabled him to record much that escaped the 
notice of other observers. Colonel Ploffman held 
an important post in the Federal army during the 
American civil war, and at its close received an 
appointment in the diplomatic service of his 
•country. As Secretary to the American Legation 
in Paris, and charge d’affaires during the tempo- 
rary absence of the United States minister, Mr 
"iFashburne, he witnessed the events which pre- 
ceded the Franco-German war, and afterwards 
remained in Paris, in common with other members 
of liis Embassy, during the siege. The recollec- 
tions he has strung together relate rather to the 
byw’ays than to the beaten track of history during 
these periods ; and it is this fact which gives his 
unpretending volume its chief interest and novelty. 
Our readers will ]3rohably be amused in spending 
with us a short time over its pages. 

Colonel Hoffman was in 1862 captain on the 
staff of Brigadier-general Williams at Hatteras, 
•an island which lies in the direct route of vessels 
hound from the West Indies to Baltimore, New 
York, &c, Tho ‘guileless natives’ of this place 
•are, vre are informed, -well known as -wreckeiw, and 
in pursuit of this calling they adopt a plan which 
is simple hut effective. A half-wild kind of horse 
called a ‘marsh pony/ ia bred upon the island, 
and one of these animals is caught, one of its 
legs is tied iip, a lantern slung to its neck, 
and the pony is thus driven along the beach on 
a stormy night. The effect is jirst that of a vessel 
riding at anchor ; but other ships approaching are 
soon made unpleasantly aw^are of the difference 
between a merchantman riding out the gale, and 
this Hatteras decoy. 

From Hatteras, Captain Hoffman wms ordered 
to join General Butleris expedition to New 
Orleans, and proceeded in a vessel which took 
three regiments, numbering three thousand souls. 
A fact -wliich transpired on the voyage he coin- 
mends to the attention of those parish authorities 
in England who refuse to enforce the Vaccination 
Act. A man who had been ill wdth small-pox, 
but was sniiposed to be cured, was on board this 
vessel, and Dvo days after they had sailed his 
disease broke out again. The ■ men among whom 
he lay were packed as close as herrings in a barrel, 
yet only one took it. They had all been vacci- 
nated within sixty days. 

Ship Island, off' Mobile in the Gulf of Mexico, 
w'us their first destination to await supplies for 
the expedition. An odd thing here was the abun- 
dpee of fresh water obtainable everywhere "by 
digging a hole two feet deep iii the sand ; in two 
hours it became full, but after using it for a week 
the water would be found brackish, when all that 
was necessary to procure another supply was to 


dig a hole as before. And yet the island scarcely 
rises five feet above the sea, lYhilc staying at 
this place the writer witnessed a curious freak of 
lightning. Eight prisoners were sleeping side by 
side in a circular tent, when a terrible thumler- 
storm broke out. The sentry stood leaning against 
the tent-piole, with the butt of his musket on the 
ground and tlie bayonet touching his sliouldcr. 
The lightning struck the tent-pole, leaped to the 
bayonet and '^tore the stock to splinters, but only 
slightly stunned the sentry ; thence it passed along 
the ground and struck the first prisoiiov, killing 
him ; glided by the six inside men without injury 
to them, hut struck and. killed the eighth man as 
it disappeared. 

We now come to the writer’s I'eminiscences of 
warfare. 

A characteristic anecdote is told of General 
Sherman’s coolness. ‘ He had a pleasant way of 
riding up in full sight of the enemy’s batteries 
accompanied by his staff. Here he held us while 
he criticised the manner in which the enemy got 
his guns ready to open on us. Presently a shell 
would whiz over our heads, followed by another 
somewhat nearer. Sherman would then quietly 
remark : “ They are getting the range now ; you 
had better scatter,” As a rule we did not wait lor 
a second order.’ On one occasion Sherman sent 
out a strong party to reconnoitre, and Captain 
Hoffman asked permission to accompany them. 
It wans given ; and the general added ; ‘ By the 
way, captain, when you are over there, just ride 
up aud draw their fire, and see where their guns 
are. They won’t hit you.’ The order was obeyed, 
and Hoffman was not hit ; but he does not re- 
commend the exparimeut to his friends. 

There are occasionally amenities in warfare, and 
imbitterod as was the conflict between North aud 
South, still some curious instances occurred. At 
the siege of Port Hudson tho soldiers on both sides 
established a sort of entente cordiaie. Growing 
■weary of trying to pick each other off througix 
looj)liol.es, one wonld tie a white handkerchief to 
his bayonet aud wave it above the parapet ; and 
presently a .similar signal w'ould be made on the 
other side. This meant a truce ; and in a moment 
the men would swarm out on both sides, and com- 
mence chaffing each other. After a while some 
one would cry out ; ‘ Get under cover now, 
Johnnie,’ or ‘Look out now, Yank ; we are going 
to fire,’ when handkerchiefs wonld be lowered and 
hostilities recommence. No one dared to violate 
this tacit truce without notice ; had any one done 
so, his comrades would have roughly handled him. 

A striking instance is noted of the effect pu)- 
duced by the imagination when exalted by the 
excitement of battle. A stalF-officer by Ctijitain 
Hoffman’s side dropped his bridle, threw up liis 
arras, and said : ‘ I am hit j my boot is fidl of 
blood.’ He was helped from his horse, and sent to 
the ambulance, the captain mentally wishing liim 
farewell. Next day he appeared at luiadqriarters 
as well as ever ; he had been struck by a spent 
ball, which had broken the skin, but iiiliicted no 
serious injury. Captain Hoffman saw the same 
effect produced on another occasion. A man 
limped from the field supported by two others, and 
said his leg was broken. He was pale as death, 
and had the chaplain to read to him ; but the 
surgeon was pirprised to find no hole in his stock- 
ing, and cutting it off, nothing was discernible but 
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a lilack-and-ljhiG mark on the leg. .Men notori- i 
ously brave may thus occasionally be imposed 
upon by their imagination. 

Woman’s wit, in the opinion of Colotiel Hoffman, 
played an important part at times in the conflict, 
the ‘rebels’ gaining many an advantage over the 
IST orthern men by its influence. ‘ In suph matters/ 
he remarks, ‘ one womair is worth a wilderness of 
nion. I recollect one day we sent a steam-boat 
full of rebel officers (exchanged prisoners) into the 
(':^onfedcrac3^ They were generally accompairied 
]jy their rvivos and children. Our officers noticed 
the most extraordinary number of dolls on board — 
every child had a doll— -but they had no suspicions. 
A lally told me afterwards that every doll was filled 
v/ith quinine ; the sawdust was taken out, and 
quinine substituted. Depend upon it that female 
wit devised that trick/ 

Woman’s ingenuity also displayed itself in other 
ways. A bag of intercepted letters from the Con- 
federate side gave an instance. A Southern young 
lady, writing to her brother-in-law in Mobile, 
narrated how she had successfully played a trick 
upon a Boston newspaper, compeliing it to unwit- 
tingly belaud its foes. She sent them a poem 
called The Gyijsi/s Wassail, the original in Sans- 
crit, with a translation in English, expressing every 
patriotic and loyal sentiment. The ‘Sanscrit’ 
was simply English written backward, and prop- 
erly adjusted, read as follows : 

God bless our brave Confederates, Lord ! 

Leo, Johnson, Smith, and Beauregard! 

Help Jackson, Smith, and Jolmsou Joe 

To give them fits in Dixie, oh ! 

The Wasso.il was published with a compliment 
to the ‘talented contributor;’ but in a few days the 
tri(ik was discovered and exposed. 

W’^e pass on to the writer’s European recollections. 
He received his appointment to the Legation at 
Paris in 1866, when the imperial court was at the 
height of its splendour. The Emperor, when he 
designed to be, was always happy in Ids recep- 
tion' of diplomates, and the formal introductory 
si^eeches were followed by informal conversations. 
He liked to ventilate his English, but could not 
speak the language perfectly. To an American 
officer (Colonel Hay) he observed, for instance ; 
‘You have made f/e war in ge United States?’ 
{Vous aves fait la guerre?) — meaning, ‘Did you 
serve ? ’ The colonel was strongly tempted to tell 
his Majesty it was not he made the war, but Jeff. 
Davis, ' The Enqness spoke English not so fluently 
as the Emperor, hut with less accent. American 
ladies were always well received by her, and her 
balls were sometimes called by the envious bals 
a'tnerieains. If the Embassy desired one or two pre- 
sonlfitions beyond the usual number,, the inquiry 
was generally made ; ‘ Is it a young and pretty 
womim?’ and if it were, there was no difficulty, 
for the Empress was pleased to have her balls set 
off by beautiful and well-dressed women. 

Comparison is favourable we arc told, in Ame- 
rican eyes, to British over the French imperial 
display on a very important occasion — the opening 
of parliament by the sovereign, as contrasted with 
that of the. Corps Legislatih The spectacle in this 
country bears the palm, says Colonel Hoffman,, 
both in splendou.r and interest. Her Majesty’s 
demeanour is much admired. ‘ Short and stout" as 
is the Queen, she has the most graceful and stately 


walk perhaps in Europe. It is a treat to see her 
move.’ The Empress of the French, however, 
created great enthusiasm on these occasions. ‘ Her 
beauty, her grace, and her stately bearing carried 
the enthusiasm to its height. You would have 
sworn that every man there was ready to die for 
his sovereign. Within less than four years she 
sought in vain for one of them to stand by her in 
her^hour of danger.’ 

In the year of the last Paris Exhibition (1867), 
Napoleon HI. entertained in Jiis capital the 
Emperor of Russia and the King of Prussia, 
the latter accompanied by Bismarck and Moltke. 
Sixty thousand men passed before the sovereigns 
in review, and it was on the return from the 
spectacle that the Emperor Alexander was shot 
at by a Pole.. The ball struck the horse of 
one of the equerries, and blood spurted from the 
animal upon the Emperor’s second son, who was 
with him in the carriage. It was reported that 
the Emperor of the Erenoh turned to his im- 
perial gue.9t and said : ‘ Sire, we have been under 
lire together for the first time to-day.’ To which 
the Emperor replied with much solemnity of 
manner; ‘ Sire, we are in the hands of Providence/ 
That evening the writer saw the Russian Emperor 
at a ball at his own Embassy, not more than two 
hundred persons being present. He looked pale 
and distrait, and Madame Hanssmann, wife of the 
celebrated baron, was trying, but witliont much 
tact, to make conversation with him. ‘ He looked 
over her head, as if he did not see her, and finally 
turned upon- his heel and left her. It was not 
perhaps polite, but it \vas very natural. The 
Emperor and Empress of the French' made 
extraordinary exertions to enliven the ball; but 
there w‘as a perceptible oppression in the air.’ 
The would-be assassin was not condemned to 
death, the jury finding ‘extenuating circum- 
stances.’ 

On the outbreak of war in 1870, the American 
Legation was requested to undertake the protection 
of North German subjects in France, and procured 
the consent of the French government thereto. 
Thirteen distinct nationalities, European and South 
American, eventually came under the same pro- 
tection, and caused plenty of employment. Partly 
on this account, when the representatives of the 
great European powers had left Paris for Tours, 
after the downfall of the Empire, the United States 
Legation remained, and its members endured the 
unpleasant experiences of the siege. To Colonel 
H(jft’man, however, the anticipation of this was a 
matter of perfect indifference — or rather he looked, 
forward to it with some degree of liking. ‘ I had 
quite a curiosity to he a besieged. I had been a 
besieger at Port Hudson, and thought that I would 
like to experience the other sensation. The sensa- 
tion is not an unpleasant one, especially in a city 
like Paris. If you have beeu overworked or 
harassed, the relief is very great. There is a calm 
or sort of Sunday rest about it that is quite 
delightful. In my experience, the life of the 
be.sieged is altogether the most comfortable of the 
two/ And the writer professes to thinJc that the 
suffering endured in famous sieges, and the heroism 
of the inhabitants, have been much exaggerated. 
There were, however, many points of considerable 
difference between the circumstances attendant 
upon the siege of Paris and that, say, of Saragossa 
or Plevna. The Germans never made a bom- 
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Lardincmt in earnest. ‘We were 'being bombarded, 
but after a very mild fashion. I have since talked 
with a German general who commanded at the 
quarter whence most of the shells entered the city. 
Ho assured me that there never was the slightest 
intention to bombard Paris, If there had been, it 
would have been done in a very diflerent style,’ 
Put shells lull during nineteen days into the city, 
and nearly two hundred people were killed by tire 
explo.sions. In both bombardments, that by the 
Germans and afterwards by the Prench govern- 
ment troops, much of the mischief done is reported 
to have been caused by the mere wantonness of 
the artillerymen, who under such circumstances 
are eager to hit something, it matters little wdiat 
it may be. Indifference acts also on the side of 
tlie besieged, and during the worst of the bom- 
bardment, men and boj^s were to be seen lurking 
in the Champs Elysees near the Arch, and darting 
to secure the fragments of an exploded shell 
while they were still too hot to hold, or crying 
Ohiis ! and suddenly squatting, to watch the effect 
upon elderly gentlemen passing by. A large 
business was done in these fragments as relics 
after the siege. 

As regards provisions, the members of the Lega- 
tion were of course as well off as it was possible 
to be under the circumstances. The staple diet, 
however, which Mr Washburne and the Secretary 
preferred to expensive luxuries, Avas ‘ our national 
pork and beans, and the poetic fish-ball.’ Occa- 
sionally they indulged in small portions of ele- 
phant, yak, camel, reindeer, porcupine, &c._, at an 
average rate of four dollars a pound. This meat 
came from the Jardin d’ Acclimation, Avhere it 
Avas found impossible to get food for the animals. 
Colonel Hoffman giA^es the preference among these 
varieties of flesh to that of the reindeei*, which 
resembles venison, hut he thinks all these meats 
but poor substitutes for beef and mutton. Horse- 
flesh Avas the main stay of the population in the 
way of fresh meat ; it Avas rationed and sold by 
the government at reasonable prices, nine and a 
half ounces per day being alloAved to each adult. 
It is ‘ poor stulf at best,’ says the Avriter. ‘ It has 
a sweet, sickening flavour. The only way I found 
it eatable was as mince mixed with potato.’ 

The transmission and receipt of intelligence gave 
rise to some of the most memorable experiences of 
the siege, and Avhat Avas done by balloons and 
pigeons is likely to form a precedent for similar 
episodes in all time. The French had always a 
fancy for ballooning, and were probably in adAmnce 
of tile rest of the Avorld in this respect. They 
soon started a seivice of mail-balloons tAvice a 
week from Paris, despatching them at first in the ' 
afternoon ; hut it Avas found that they did not 
rise quickly enough to escape Prussian bullets, 
and the hour of departure aauis therefore changed 
to one in the inoruiug. The speed of the balloons 
Avas sometimes marvellous. One descended in 
Norway on the very morning -it left Paris. Another 
fell into the sea off the coast of Plolland a few 
hours after its departure, and the passengers Avere 
rescued by a lishing-smack. Out of ninety-seven 
balloons despatched, ninety-four arrived , safely— 
about the proportion, says Colonel Hoffman,' of 
railway trains in these later times. Two ;fell into 
the hands of the enemy, and one was supposed to 
have been drifted out to sea aind lost. A balloon 
Avas seen off Edtlystone Lighthouse ; and a fcAV 


days 6ifteTAvarda a gentleman spending the Avinter 
at Torquay received a letter from the rector at 
Land’s End, stating that a number of letters had 
drifted ashore, supposed to have been lost from a 
balloon, and among them was one addressed to- 
him. It proved to be a balloon-letter from Colom’I 
Hoffman, and is still preserved as a soitvenii; of 
the siege — and the sea. The pigeon experiment 
Colonel Hoffman considers proved a failure, as so 
few birds succeeded in rcivcbing their destinotion. 
Two or three times, however, a carrier arrived 
safely, bringing Avith it one of those marvels 
of scientific skill, Avhich under the microscope 
revealed correspondence equal to the contents of 
a good-sized neAvspaper. 

Not nearly suflicieut, in the writer’s opinion, aauas 
done in the AAmy of sorties fronr Paris. He contends 
that the garrison should have made a sortie^ every 
night, with sometimes a thousand and sometimes a 
hundred thousand men. ‘ Had they done so,’ he 
says, ‘they would haA'-e soon Avorn out the Germans 
with constant alertas, and Avith comparatively little 
fatigue to themselves. But the entire French army 
Avas in AAmiit of organisation.’ On the other hand, 
the members of the naval service have Colonel 
Hoffman’s warmest admiration. ‘ The oUicors,’ he 
saj's, ‘are a very superior class of men, and the 
sailors under them fought gallantly during the Avar, 
for there AA^as a large number of them detailed to 
the army. They felt strongly the deterioration of 
the sister-service.’ The colonel was once dining at 
a Versailles restaurant near a French naval officer, 
AA^hen one of the army, accompanied by tAvo non- 
commissioned officers, entered and made a great 
disturbance. ‘ Celts fmw wrmU fran^aiss I estte: 
^anvre armSefrmgam!’ muttered the naval officer; 


SHAMROCK LEAVES. 

BEC?GARS. 

The poorhouse and the policeman have consider- 
ably abated Iri.sh mendicants, especially in the- 
towns ; but in the country and in remote places,, 
‘the long-remembered beggar’ is still an institu- 
tion. The Avorkhouse is held in abhorrence by 
this class of vagrant, and any amount of suffering 
is preferred to the confinement, the enforced clean- 
liness, and the discipline it involves. The Irish 
poor are, as a rule, indifferent to creature comforts. 
They love their liberty under hedge and open 
sky ; and resemble the dog in the fable, who pre- 
ferred his precarious bone and freedom to the good- 
feeding and luxuries of his tied-up friend. A 
I AA’retched old Avoman, decrepit and barefoot, ap- 
j pearing on the hall-door steps of a house she avus 
in the habit of visiting, Avould be xemonstvated 
Avith in vain by her patrons, hoAVCver dcdicatcdy 
the obnoxious subject, the poorhouse, Avas ap- 
proached, 

‘ Noav, Biddy, it is all very Avell in summer to 
go about ; but in this bitter Avintry Aveatlnu’, Avould 
it not be better to go Avhere you Avould Inive a 
good bed and shelter, and be Avanned and fed 
and comfortably clotlied, instead of shivering 
about, ragged and lm7igry? Wliy not try — 
only for a while, you hnuAV, till summer comes 
[ back — ^why not try the poorhouse ? ’ 
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‘ The .poorliouse ! ’ (firing up) ; * I ’d rather die 
than go there ! I ’d rather lie down under the ; 
snow at the side of the road and die ! But sure 
the neighbours will help me. There isn’t one 
’ill refuse me an air of the fire or a night’s lodging, 
or maybe a bit and sup of an odd time. And 
you’re going to give me something yourself, my 
lady, avourneen, you are ! Don’t I see it in yer 
face ? You’re going to bring out the dust of dry 
tay and the grain of sugar and the couple o’ cop- 
pers to the poor old granny. Ah yes ! And 
maybe the sarvant-maids will have an ould cast 
petticoat to throw to her, for to keep the life in 
her ould carcase this perishing day.’ 

Before the famine of 1846-7, which brought about 
a change in the food of the peasantry, syste- 
matic begging was the annual custom. Potatoes 
were then the sole food of the working-classes, and 
the farmers paid their labourers by allowances of 
potato-ground (half or quarter acres), with seed 
to till it. Money, therefore, was little in circula- 
tion among the lower orders. In the interval 
between the consumption of the old potatoes and 
the coming in of the new — e.xpressively known 
as ‘ the bitter six weeks ’ — there were occasionally 
great privation and distress. Whole families turn- 
ing out of their cabin and leaving it with locked 
door, might at this time he seen trooping along the 
roads — the father away ‘harvesting’ or getting 
work where ho could. As they went along, stop- 
ping at every cabin on their route, a few potatoes 
would he handed to them — less or more, according 
as the stock of the donors w'as holding out— so 
that by nightfall the hag on the mother’s back 
would have increased to .sufficient proportions to 
furnish a good meal for the fiunily. And thus 
they continued to live until the new potatoes were 
fit to dig, when the cabin-door was unlocked, and 
plenty once more the order of the day. 

The charity of the poor to the poor is very 
touching, and nowhere do we see more of this 
than in Ireland. The people are natnrally good- 
natured and full of kindly impulses; and they 
attach moreover, a superstitious, almost religious 
value to the blessing of the poor, with an equal 
dread of their curse, 

A fatal instance of the latter feeling occurred 
near Limerick some years since, 

A young man fell in love with a girl who did 
not return his affection ; telling him plainly that 
it was useless to persevere, as she never could care 
for him. He took Ins disappointment .so mircli to 
heart that he fled tlie country and went off to 
America, , 

Maddened with rage and despair at the loss of 
her only son — the darling of her heart and her 
sole support, for she was a widow — the bereaved 
mother went straight from the ship that took away 
her boy,' to the young woman’s house. Kneeling 
down on the threshold, and stretching her arms to 
heaven with frantic gesticulation, she called down 
its vengeance upon her trembling hearer, pouring 
forth a torrent of iminecations upon her head. . 


By the broken- heart of her son — by the widow’.^ 
hearth made desolate — ^by the days and nights of 
lonely misery before her, .she cursed the girl ! 
And the latter, appalled by her hitter eloquence, 
and superstitioiisly convinced that those awful 
curses wmiild ‘cleave to her like a garment,’ never 
rallied from the terror and the shock to lier nerves 
of this vindictive outbreak. She went into a 
decline, haunted by the woman’s dreadful words ; 
and her death confirmed the popular belief. 

To return to our subject. Although the use of 
Indian meal and griddle-bread as articles of food 
in place of the exclusive potato, together with 
increased wages and the jiayment of labour iu cash 
instead of kind, have abolished the annual begging 
migrations, mendicants still abound. The tourist 
season brings them out, as numerous as the flics in 
summer, and equally troublesome. A party of Eng- 
lish clergymen visiting Ivillarney were pestered, 
as most travellers are there, by beggars. These 
reverend gentlemen had, for greater convenience, 
adopted the usual tourist costume, with the excep- 
tion of one who belonged to the ultra High Church 
party, and retained his clerical garb in all its 
strictness. His dress caused him to he mistaken 
by the peasantry wherever he went for a Eoinan 
Catholic priest ; and he was not a little startled 
when, in Tralee, a girl flung herself down on her 
knees before him in the muddy street to ask his 
blessing. The abject obeisance of the people to 
their priests in those days, was an unaccustomed 
sight to an English clergyman. 

The traveller in question soon became accus- 
toined to the position, and used it for the benefit 
o-f his party. Tormented on one occasion by the 
importunities of a crowd of beggar, s who followed 
them, he .suddenly stopped. Drawing a line across 
the road with his stick, he cried to the clamorous 
troop : ‘Pass that mark, and the curse of the priest 
will bempon you ! ’ All fled in a moment I 

Another time the same individual utilised the 
mistake in the cause of humanity. The party wore 
travelling on a jaunting-car, and going up a steep 
hill, the driver was flogging his horse unmerci- 
fully. 

‘ My friend,’ said the clergyman, addressing the 
man, ‘ do you know what will happen to you, if 
you do that — when you go to the ne.xt world ?’ 

‘0 no, yer Eivcrence. And sure how could 
I? — 'What is it now?’ pulling ofl‘ his hat and 
looking greatly frightened. 

‘ You will be turned into a horse, and devils 
will be employed to flog you, just as you’re flog- 
ging now that poor beast of youns.’ 

‘Ah, don’t, yer Eiverence — don’t say that now ! 
for the love of heaven, sir, don’t ! An’ I ’ll 
promise on my two knees to give him the best of 
thrateraent from this out, and never to lay whip 
into him that way again.’ 

The beggars in towns are often very caustic in 
their remarks, and indulge in personalities more 
witty than polite, when unsuccessful in their 
demands. 
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A late -well-laioiTO Fellow of Trinity College, 
BuMin, reinavkaWe for a peculiarly shaped and 
very ugly nose, resisting the importunities of a 
woman for ‘^a ha’penny for the honour of the 
hlessed Vargin,’ she turned upon him with : ‘ The 
Lord forgive you ! And that He may presarve yer 
eyesight, ! pray ; for faix ’tis yerself has the had 
; nose for spectacles,’ 

Another spiteful old hcldara of the same stamp 
attacked Sir A. B. for alms, following him down 
the whole length of Sackville Street. The baronet 
had tender feet, which with other xmeomely 
infirmities, caused his gait to be none of the most 
graceful. . ; 

‘Ye won’t give it — won’t ye?’ broke out the 
woman in an angry whine. ‘ 0 thin, God Iielja the 
poor ! And look now ; if yer heart was, as soft as 
yer feet, it wouldn’t he in vain we ’d he axing yer 
; charity this day.’ 

‘ Tiiat the “ grace of God ” may never enter into 
your house hut on parchment ! ’ was the terse and 
hitter anathema in which anotlier gave vent to her 
wrathful disappointment. She knew that all writs 
are on parchment, and had probably learned from 
cruel e.xperience tlie formula with which they 
commence : ‘ Victoria, by the gmee of God, Queen, 

The ingenious piroceeclings of Captain C 

touching the mendicant fraternity, .should not he 
omitted while on the subject. 

When about to be quartered xvitli his men in 
Mullingar, a Mend told him before going there 
that the place was infested with beggars ; and that 
his predecessor, the commanding officer of the last I 
troop, had been greatly annoyed by them. The j 
captain listened attentively, resolving to take his j 
measures. On the night of his arrival at the hotel 
he called up the waiter. 

‘ I am informed,’ he said, ‘ that you have a great 
many beggars in this town.’ 

‘Well, ye,s, sir; we certainly have,’ repilied the 
waiter. 

‘I wish to see them all — all collected together 
under the xvindows of this hotel. Do you think 
that could he managed ? ’ 

‘ If j’-ou wish it, sir, 0 yes ; certainly, sir,’ said 
the man, witii the usual waiter-like re:vliuess to 
promise everything under the sun ; albeit a little 
taken aback at so unusual a request. 

‘ 'Very well ; let them be all here to-morrow at 
twelve o’clock. -precisely.’ ’ 

Such a motley assemblage of rags and wretched- 
ness as presented itself under the hotel windows ' 
next day was- .seldom seen. The tidings had 
spread like wild-fire; and from every lane and 
alley of the town came crowding in the blind, the 
lame, the maimed, the aged — ^heggarj', deformity, 
idiotcy, and idleness in all their varieties. Cario- 
sity and greed Avere equally on the Qid vivc, 
and the excitement of the eager croAvd may be 
dmagined. ■ - - 

At length the captain appeared on the balcony. 
There was a breathless silence. 

‘ Are you all here,’ he said, ‘ every one ?’ 

‘Every mother’s sowl of us, plaze your honour, 
barring Blind Bess with her crippled son, and the 
Gineral.’ 

‘ Then, call Blind Bess and the General,’ said the 
capitain. ‘I Avant you all,’ 

‘Sure enough, here’s Bess,’ cried a voice, as a 
double-barrelled mendicant in the shape of a blind 

t. 


AAmmau Avith a sturdy cripple strapped on her 
siioulders, came hurrying up. 

‘ And here ’s the Gineral drmng like mad u]a the 
street. But .sure yer liouour Avon’t give any- 
thing — a gintlenian that keeps lii-s carriage!’ 
shouted a Avag in the croAvd. 

A dilapidated old hand-cart dragged by a girl 
now made its appearance. It Avas covered at top 
Avith a piece of tattered oil-cloLh, and .from a holt; 
cut in the middle of this protrudetl the head of 
‘the Gineral,’ decorated Avith the rtmiaiu.s of an old 
cocked-hat. The shrivelled face of tire old cripyde 
was half covered Avith a grizzly beai’tl, and his 
rheumy eyes peered helplessly about in a feeble 
stare.' 

‘Now,’ siricl the captain, ‘ladies and gentle- 
men’ A murmur in the croAvd, e.s,pocially 

among the feminiiie portion. 

‘Ah thin, bless ids darlin’ face ; ’tis he that has 
the ciAul tongue in him, and knoAVS how to spake 
to the poor!’ 

‘Not a bit o’ pride in him ; no more tlr-aii in the 
babhy unborn 1 ’ 

‘Sure any one to look at him Avould know he 
AA’as good ! Isn’t it AA'rote upon his features ?’ 

‘No nfigur [niggard] like the one Avas here before 
him, that "never gave a poor man as much as a dog 
would keep in his fist.’ 

‘Ladies and gentlemen — you are, I am told, all 
here assembled.' I have reque,sted your attend- 
ance in order to state that I have given, for your 
benefit, one pound to the parson, and one piound 
to the priest of the parish ; and further to mform 
you, that during my stay in Mullingar, not a single 
iartlung beyond these .sums Avill I bestoAV on any 
one of you!’ 

A liowl of disappointment rose from thejistene.rs. 
The cayitain did not wait to note the effect of his 
AA'ords, He disappeared into his room in time to 
he out of reach of the chorus of abuse AA'itli Avhich. 
— their first surprise over — his .speech Avas received 
by his enraged audience. 


WOODCOCK GOSSIP. 

From a recent number of that entertaining journal 
of sports and pastime.s, Zemd and TFater, aa'C take 
the following account of the curious habits of the 
woodcock. 

‘Probably no kind of game is more keenly 
sought after in this country than this, the head of 
the Snipe family ; and aa'c Avill undertake to say 
that many an ardent gunner, AAdio has become 
uAvare that some of these birds of passage have 
already reached our shores, Avill keep a more than 
usual sharp look-out for “ cock ” AA’hen beating up 
liis coAmrts for pheasant, s and such-like perennial 
game. It is astonishing Avhat a fillip to the day’s 
sport a single Avoodcook added to the bag Avili 
give. How after xoav of cock- pheasants, nublc in 
, proportions, and in their really beautifully Amrie- 
! gated jdimiage, may be laid out Avitli otlier game 
on the laAvn at the evening count-up. and the host 
may proudly scan these evidences of the prowe.s.s 
' of himself and his guests and the excellence of his 
' preserves ; hut his eye Avill ahvays seek its goal in 
' that little russet-coloured bird, the o'nly represen- 
tative of his species, amongst the other spoils of the 
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chase. The man too ivho has been lucky enough 
to have shot him, no matter how incliifereutly he 
has behaved at those occasional “ rocketers ” that 
have presented themselves to him during the day, 
is reganled as the hero of the party. The reasons 
why this annual visitant has such distinguished 
attention paid him, and always such a warm 
welcome awaiting his arrival, are that, compared 
■with other game, he is scarce, peculiar, inconstant 
in his habits, difficult to shoot, and last, hut not 
least, unsurpassed by any, and equalled by few 
other birds that fly in these islands, as a gastro- 
nomic delicacy. There are very few places in 
England where even in the most favourable seasons 
woodcock are found in sufficient numbers to war- 
rant shooting expeditions being organised pur- 
posely for their pursuit, but they are generally 
taken, with the rest, extra vigilance being observed 
in beating out all likely localities. The first 
immigration of the woodcock from the continent 
generally takes place some time in October, when 
he will be generally found near the coast for some 
few days after landing. He is purely a winter 
visitant and nocturnal, and arrives in England 
with an easterly w'ind, and by the light of the 
mooii or in the early dawn. If the elements are 
imfavonrable to his flight, or he is too weak to 
accomplish the whole journey without a rest, he 
drops wherever he can find a rock or an island in 
his course. Lighthouse keepers sometimes find 
him dead on the lantern, and occasionally, on 
Lxxndy Island, woodcocks are found in considerable 
numbers, thin aud weak, and bxxt the shadow of 
what they will be a fexv days after their arrival at 
their favoxxrite boring-groxxnds, Dxxring migriition- 
time the inhabitants used to set nets from house to 
house in the street of Heligoland to trap them, and 
probably do so now. 

‘ As soon as they have recovered strength enough 
after landing they disperse, and take up their 
quarters generally in the neighbourhood of springs 
and soft boggy grounds, but there is no dependence 
to be placed on their movements. A dozen may 
be seeix in one covert to-dtiy, while, to-morrow not 
a single bird can be found in the whole district. 
To-day tliey are flushed amongst the heather on 
the hill-sides ; to-morrow in the deepest and most 
thicklj'-wooded dells, or under the hollies and 
laixrels in the home-covert drives. To describe 
the personal txppearance of this confirmed rover is 
not necessary, as his long bexxk, bright eye, tete 
carrSc, old-oak coloured body, aud his black-and- 
white tipped tail, are well known, and although 
there arc occasionally found specimens somewhat 
differing iix colour and size, one may live in an 
ordinary cocking district for twenty years ixnd 
never meet with one of these vxiriations in the 
coloxxr of his coat, althoxxgh soihe very much vary- 
iixg in proportions from their felloxvs may he 
killed in. the same district every season. 

‘ His peculiarities may perhaps be worth notice. 
His xvings are each provided with a little sym- 
metricxil, pointed feather, found at the extremity 
of xvhat is known as the bastxird wing, which 
feather was many years ago sought after by 
miniature-painters for mou'xxting, to xxse as a brush 
in the exercise of their art. The ear is a curious 


structure, is as proportionately large as that of the 
owl, xind is .situated at the extremity of the gape of 
the beak. The eyeball is enormous, and togetlxer 
with the ear, occupies ixearly all the external 
space on eitlier side of the head. The sexes are 
almost undistinguishable by external marks, al- 
though some naturalists affirm that the outermost 
feather in the wing of the hen-bird presents a 
stripe of white on the exterior veil, which in that 
of the cock-bird is regxxlaiiy spotted with black ; 
this is a very fine distinction, and not always to be 
depended on. Another criterion is the size, which : 
oilers a peculiarity in that the hen is generally the 
larger bird. Woodcock are great glxxttous, and to 
this fact xve think it very probable their solitariness 
is partly attribxxtahle. Like a goose to a Cornish- 
man— ’Cornishmen are repxxteil heavy feeders — ■ 
one boring-ground may be enough for one wood- 
cock, bxxt is '‘starvation for two.'* Recognising 
this fact, apparently oxxr long-hilled friends do not 
xxsxxrp each other’s feeding-ground, having probably 
an instinctive knowledge that the tenant in pos- 
session can find sufficient aeeommodatiou for the 
vermiform portions of life to he found therein. 
Hence a feediug-groxxnd seldom yields more than 
one woodcock, althoxxgh when that one is shot its 
place is very commonly found occupied by another 
the next day. Where the latter came from, or 
why it did not jointly occupy with the former 
tenant — except for the reason adduced above — is a 
my,stery. 

' The manner of flight of a woodcock xvhen 
flushed is very irregxxhxr. Sometimes he will flap 
lazily down a" ride in front of you like axi old red 
owl .startled from his noonday" sleep and stupefied . 
by the glare of the sun. At other times he will 
rise and dxirt about and zigzag amoxigst the stexns 
of the trees with a velocity scarcely credible after 
witnessing an example of one of the owl-like 
flights previoxxsly mentioned. When he indulges 
in his twisting tiud darting tricks, he is a wonder- 
fully easy bird to miss. Sometimes he will fly off 
slowly for a short distance, tixrxi sharply to the 
right or left behind a tree, bush, hedge, or other 
obj'ect, dart swiftly ou-wards for fifty yards or so, and 
suddenly drop, or perhaps, as if receiving a new 
impetus from his sudden change of direction, speed, 
away to some fxir-distant shelter. In covert, how- 
ever, a woodcock’s ulterior point, whatever pecu- 
liarities of flight he may indulge iu on being flxxshed, 
is genei-ally the first opening between the tree- 
tops ; when shooting, therefore, as a general rule 
fire at the first glimpse, no matter how near he is 
— for the chances are it is the only sight of him 
you w.ill obtain — and hold the second barrel ready 
for the aforesaid opening, through wdiich, if you 
keep a sharp look-out, you may see him dart.’ 


A TRIUMPH OF ART. 

On the Peacock island in Potsdam we find amongst 
the white marble statues au image of Rachel, tlie 
celebrated French tragedian, placed there in. 
memory of her triumph over a monarch who had 
been by no means friendly disposed towards her. 
We mean Nicholas, Emperor of Russia, -xvhose 
dislike to her had been caused by her republican 
sympathies and turbulent sentiments, which he 
abhorred, and on account of which he had pro- 
hibited her. entrance into Russia ; he is even 
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known to kave said that he wished never to set 
ops on her. This inclement verdict of the power- 
ful monarch was no small stumhling-rhlock in the 
great tragedian’s way, for Enssia is a mine of gold ; 
foreign artists aiad ' many a Eachel and Patti of 
otir days might relate wonderful, almost fahulons 
tales of costly gems raining down upon them on 
the stage amid the ehtluisiastic cheers of an 
enchanted audience. 

Therefore Mademoiselle Eachel was highly 
pleased when in the summer of 1852 she received 
an invitation to act before the court at Potsdam, 
w'here the Emperor hficholas was just then staying 
as the king of Prussia’s guest. The famous actress 
had been' desired to recite several scenes from 
Erench plays, but neither in costume nor in com- 
pany of other actors. She therefore arrived attired 
in 'black, the most costly lace covering her 
beautiful arms and shoulders ; but the gentleman 
who, by the king’s orders, was at the station to 
receive her, expressed his doubts whether the 
royal and imperial party would not object to so 
melancholy and mournful an apparel ; and^ on 
reaching the palace, the artist was kindly invited 
by the late Princess Charles (sister to the Einpre.ss 
Augusta, and wife of the Emperor’s brother) to 
wear a few gayer-loolcing things of her own. Such 
an offer could not be refused, and Mademoiselle 
Eachel appeared in the gardens adorned with roses. 
On inquiring for the stage, she was told that there 
was none erected, and that she was expected to 
stand on a grass plot in front of the seats of her 
noble audience; This demand roused her quick 
temper, so that she was on the point of returning 
to Berlin, when her official attendant, the above- 
mentioned gentletnan, pacified her by remarking 
that she would be on the same level with the 
audience, that her art would prove the greater for 
the want of any stage apparatus ; and (last hut not 
■ least) he reminded her of how much was at stake 
— an enormous honorarium and perhaps the repeal 
of that fetal interdiction. After a moment’s hesi- 
tation and a struggle with lierself, Madeiuoisolle 
Eachel took her cicerone’s arm, and sullered him 
to lead her to the spot destined for her perform- 
ance. 

The evening was lovely ; the moon, half-hidden 
behind a group of poplars, threw her silvery light 
on the pond and the gently murmuring fountain. 
A few torches and lights illuminated tlie face of 
the artist, while the court sat in the shadow. 
Deep silence ensued upon her appearance— one 
could hear the crickets chirp— and then she began 
her orations. Tire listeners seemed spell-bound : 
that was not human speech, it was music dropping 
from her lips. She was determined to be irresist- 
ible ; and she succeeded so well, that even the hither- 
to unfriendly Emperor himself) won by her art, rose 
from his seat when she had ended, and meeting 
her hnlf-way, kissed her hand in presence of 
the assembled court, assuring her that henceforth 
she would be welcome in Kussia, 

What were the praises, flatteries, and congratn- 
ktious of the others who were crowding round 
the happy artist, compared to the homage rendered 
to her by the mighty ruler of Europe’s vastest 
country, the monarch from whom a sign ordered 
thousands of hi.s subjects to be or not to be ! 

Thus was one of the greatest autocrats in Europe 
won over by the acting and the elocution of— a 
woman ! 


EDIT GET AL NOTE. 

In entering on the forty - seventh year of 
Chambubs’s Jouenal, we are able to say witlr 
some pride that at no period in its long career has 
the work, to judge from its circulation, been more 
acceptable. In other words, the issue is greater 
than ever, notwithstanding llie numerous rivals 
in cheap literature that have sprung up, and to 
which we have never had any particular objection ; 
for in this as everything else there is room for all. 
This prolonged and even iucrcased approcialion 
of the Journal is, however, a little surprising. 
From the time we penned the opening address in 
1832, a Icind of new world has sprung up. We 
feel ourselves to be surrounded by masses of people 
who have no recollection of the backward state of 
affairs in the reign of William I.V,, because tliey 
were not then born. Our professed object, as 
originally set out, was to offer some elements of 
popular instruction, without trenching on mattcr.s 
of political or religious discussion, and that was 
done to the he.st of our ability. Originally the 
humbler classes were chiefly aimed at, liut it soon 
became apparent that the work found its main 
supporters among luinilies of a considerably higher 
station in society ; aspiring youths in the middle 
I classes, especially, adopting it as a weekly 
I favourite. We are happy to think, that among 
the sons and grandsons of those early patrons 
the work is received Avith undiminished interest. 
While one generation has succeeded anotlier, we 
have in the varying fashions of the day ncAmr 
swerved from the principle on which we set 
out. Obloquy and vulgar persecution have been 
employed to gain us over to take a side. All 
in vain. At the outset we had resolved that 
nothing should induce us to become the syco- 
phants of any soot or party whatever, and we can 
safely aver that that resolution has been kept. 
What others may do is nothing to us. 

Does not the result bear the useful moral, 
that honest independence of principle is be.st 
after all '? Dozens of rivals patronised by sects 
and parties have within recollection gone down ; 
and here avo are after six-and-forty years as 
lively as ever — rather better. It is Avell under- 
stood that Chambers’s Journal is a publication 
which docs not intrude any peculiar views on 
religion or politics ; that it tries to avoid contro- 
versial topics ; and aims only at offering Avhole- 
some amusement and instruction — in short, always 
something Avhich Avill, if possible, elevate and 
amuse, Avhilc in no respect offending. We feel 
that that has been the rule ussignerl. to us by 
Providence, and Ave intend to keep it. Enfioirrag(i(l 
by eAmr-increasing success, aara shall continue to 
spare no i)ains in making theAvork an entertaining 
Mag-azine for the family fireside. In offering 
these feAv explanations, the Editor.? — A vliich in tli'e 
present case is almost cquiAuilent to Publisiteus — 
again have pleasure in ucknoAvledging their obli- 
gations to the long roll of Avriters who help to 
sustain them in their efforts, 

W. & E. a 
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THE JUBILEE SINGERS, 

One of tliG most interesting and vivid of our 
recollections is that of witnessing some scenes in 
negro slavery in the United States, now upwards 
of twenty years ago— very neaxly the close of the 
iniquity ; hut of that nobody was aware. There was 
a novelty in seeing fairly dressed men and women 
brought out for sale by public auction, and in 
observing how the persons who came to buy care- 
fully examined the men’s hands and the flexibility 
of their lingers, looked into their mouths to make 
sure of their teeth, and having eflected a removal 
of the coats and shirts, scanned the bare backs to 
discover whether they had suffered hy the lash. 
J nst as in buying horses in a market, it was quite 
a business affair ; and what was a little surprising, 
the unfortunate objects of this degrading exhibition 
took all in good part. But what else could they 
do '!■ In the grasp of power, they knew that resist- 
ance was worse than useless. Close by were cow- 
hide whips handled hy .heartless ruffians vora- 
ciously chewing tobacco, as if to keep up the proper 
inspiration of brutality. Across the way was seen 
an ugly brick building inscribed with the word 
J AIL, in tall black letters on a white ground, to 
which establishment, in case of remonstrance, the 
poor wretches would have been instantly marched 
for punishment. Doom hopeless ! 

The equanimity, and indeed the good-humour, 
with which these blacks seemed to endure their 
fate, indicated, we thought, good points of char- 
acter. Nowhere in travelling about did we observe 
. anything positively disagreeable, to remind us 
that the labourers in the fields or the loiterers at 
doorways were slaves. Often, we heard singing 
and jollity, as if light-heartedhess was on the whole 
predominant. Obviously, slave-owners were not all 
Legrccs. On the contrary, in many instances they 
shewed a kind indulgence to their ‘ servants,’ as 
they called them, and were pleased to sec them 
singing, laughing, and making merry in the inter- 
vals of rest from labour. Perhaps this is not 
saying much, for the singing of slaves may he 
compared to the notes of a bird in captivity, to 


be admired, but pitied. Anyway, there was a 
disposition to seek solacement in the outpouring 
of song. If not intellectually brilliant, the negro 
is naturally vivacious. Even when he grows 
old, , he is still something of a hoy, with an 
inherent love of frolic. He is clever in picking 
up tunes, and one of the complaints which we 
heard against him in a free state was that if not 
looked after hy his master, he would continually 
go out to entertainments and dance all night. 
A curious result of the taste for music has been 
the creation of what are known as negro melodies ; 
partly suggested by old English airs, and by the 
psalm and hymn tunes that had been heard at 
church or in the devotional exercise.? of mission- 
aries. With a blended simplicity and oddity, the 
ncgi ‘0 airs which have gained currency are wonder- 
fully harmonious and touching. The time is well 
marked, shewing correctness of ear, and accordingly 
the pieces, however eccentric in language, are well 
adapted for singing in harmony by a number of 
voices. Erom the performances of the ‘Christy 
Minstrels,’ as they are usually designated— white 
men with blackened faces imitative of negroes — 
people will have a pretty good idea of the 
melodies we speak ofj but we should say that 
the real thing is to be obtained only from a band 
of genuine negroes, who for some yeans have 
been travelling about, and who style themselves 
the Jubilee Singers. Of those we want to say 
something. 

As is well known, the abolition of slavery in the 
United States was no deliberate act of national 
justice and humanity, but took place in conse- 
quence of a proclamation issued by President 
Lincoln in the exigency of the civil war in 1862. 
Without preparation for freedom, over four mil- 
lions of slaves were thrown on their own resource.?. 
They could work, hut comparatively few of them 
could read; for it had been hitherto penal to 
teach them. Considering their state of ignorance, 
and the good grounds they generally had for 
resenting past treatment, they behaved with a 
singular degree of moderation. What, however, 
was to .be done with such a mass of illiterates, 
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xinacenstomed to self-reliance, and who, even if 
desirous of being taught, had no means of being 
so? Here comes in a bright feature of the 
Anglo-Saxon and Christian-minded North. Within 
six months of the close of the war, societies of 
henevolent individuals sprang up to extend the 
blessings of elementary education to hordes of 
negroes ; and in which movement ladies appropri- 
ately took part. In the confusion and rankling 
animosities that prevailed in the South, the e.fforts 
to uplift the negro by means of schools were 
heroic, often dangerous, and always attended with 
difficulty. There was likewise much good done 
hy the American Missionary Association. Schools, 
academics, and preaching stations were at length 
established in quarters where they were most 
needed. To complete the organisation of human- 
ising influences, some thoughtful individuals 
struck out the idea of establishing a University 
for the higher education of the freed people, and 
training them to go forth as ministers and 
teachers, as well as leaders in various depart- 
ments of civil life. 

It was easier to conceive this brilliant idea than 
to bring it to a practical issue. Where was the 
money to come from to build a University, to 
equip it properly, and to pay for inofessors? 
There would even he a difficulty in finding a site, 
for few land-owners in a central situation would 
he willing to promote the elevation of the coloured 
races. The history^ of the way in which these 
preliminary difficulties were overcome is about as 
interesting a narrative as we ever read. Immense 
spirit and ingenuity were developed in bringing 
the scheme into shape. Without saying what it 
was for, a suitable site was procured at the price 
of sixteen thousand dollars, near Nashville, the 
capital of Tennessee. There were already a few 
frame-buildings on the spot, wffiich were employed 
to accommodate a school, as a beginning of the 
proposed educational operations. The institution 
was called the Fisk University, in honour of 
General Clinton B. Fisk, who had taken a warm 
interest in the undertaking. The establishment 
was opened in January 186^ 

By-and-by the school, or we might say schools, 
throve. Thousands of negroes xvere taught hy 
a hand of eager teachers, some of whom only a 
short time before did not know one letter fcem 
another. There was an honest enthusiasm in 
the w'hole aftair that brought with it the blessing 
of success.^ Again we are called on to note what 
good is often done by the quiet unprompted and 
unselfish energy of a single individual. About 
the time when the Fisk University was organised, 
there cast up a young man named White, 
who, looking about for a means of livelihood, 
took up the profession of teacher. He -was the 
son of a village blacksmith in the state of New 
York, had fought in several battles during the 
war, find made himself useful in connection with 
the Freedman’s Bureau at Nashville. He had a 

'* special taste for vocal music, with which he 
amused his leisure hours, and this accomplishment 
along with good business habits, made him very 
acceptable as a coadjutor in the University. White 
started a singing class among the negroes, male 
and female, who came to get lessons in reading ; 
and, pleased with their aptitude, he feU upon 
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the hold plan of drilling them as a choir of singers, 
wffio should travel through tlie Nortliom cities 
in the hope of gatlrering money to help the Uni- 
versity funds. Getting his band into trim, he 
set out with them on a mnsicfil excursion iu 
October 1S71, carrying with them the good wishes 
of all, from the Principal of the institution dowu- 
w'ards, 

In our own country, the getting up of a univer- 
sity, or even the enlargement of one, is ordinarily 
a serious affair. Unless some -wcaltliy person lias 
bequeathed money for the purpose, governmeniis 
worried for grants, and the public are worriod, for 
subscriptions. Keeping proceedings of this kind 
in. view, one can hardly fail to be amused with the 
novel and heroic notion entertained by a dozen 
simple-minded negroes in trying to collect fil'ty 
to a hundred thousand pounds for a University liy 
mere dint of singing a few simple hymns, wliicii 
illustrions dons of the musical profession would 
only laugh at. Yet, this is what xvas atteniiited. 
Led by White as general manager, and by Miss 
Wells, wdio took the oversight of the girls of tho 
]oarty, the negroes went on their way, poorly 
clothed, and with barely means to pay for a niglitV. 
lodging. We observe by the history given of 
them, that they trusted a good deal to Icind treat- 
ment from Congregational and other churches. 
They got the gratuitous use of chapels for 'their 
concerts, or what were termed ‘ praise services,-' 
and -when they became known, engagements 
freely poured in. upon them. The sweetness 
of the voices, the accuracy of the execution, the 
precision of the time, and the wild simplicity of 
the words, astonished the audiences who listen eil to 
them ; the wonder being of course augmontod by 
the fact of their colour and the knowledge that only 
a few years ago these singers had been slaves. Ai- 
though generally well received, they had at first 
numerous difficulties to encounter. The expense 
of travelling from town to town was considerable. 
To give a distinctive character to tlieir enterprise, 
they assumed the name of Jubilee Singers, signifi- 
cant of their emancipation in 1302, as the year of 
negro Jnbilee ! 

Their first eminent snccesse.s were at New York, 
Boston, and in Connecticixt. The good-will of the 
eople took tho shape not only of money contri- 
utions, hut of articles to fxxrni,sh their projiosod 
University, A firm at Boston made them a present 
of a thoxxsand dollar organ. The singing canxpaign 
of three months over the principal parts of the 
Northern states yielded, after paying all expcuse.s, 
the sum of twenty thousand dollars.' Tho company 
were received at the University xvith joy anti 
thanksgiving — a prodigiou.s triumph for Wliito, tlic 
planner and conductor of the expedition. 

Encouraged by this success, a second campairgs 
followed, and the result was another sum of tVv'i'uj'.y 
tliousand dollars, making forty tlmusand fcluit; had 
now been secured. In tliis expedition, the party 
encountered various caste prejudices. Ji.al].s weiv 
refused to them ; at some railway stations tlniy 
were treated with indignity, am’l botol-lteeper.s 
declined to give them accomraodaiiou. At 'one 
hotel where tlie keeper recclverl tlieni, all tlic 
waiters deserted their posts, and. tin.', Jubil-o 
Singers waited on themselves and lilackened tlu'ir 
own boots. These misadventures wore talcen witli 
good-humour. Having so i'ar done xvcll xvithii'i. 
American territoiy, the party resolved to try their 
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fortune in C4reat Britain, for wliicli purpose they 
v/ere favoured with letters of introduction likely 
to advance their enterprise. Curiously enough, 
cabin accommodation was refused to the party by 
one after another of the leading ocean steainship 
lines. At last they were received on board one of 
the Cunard steamers, and safely and agreeably 
landed in England. 

The letters of introduction worked marvels. 
We are to contemplate the Jubilee Singers one 
May afterrioon in 1873, at Willis’s Booms, giving 
a private concert to a select body of individuals, 
by invitation of the Earl of Shaftesbury and a 
Committee of the Freedman’s Aid Society. There 
was a distinguished assemblage; the singers did 
their best, and all were delighted. The Duke 
and Duchess of Argyll were foremost in expressing 
a desire to promote the object of the party, and 
arranged for a visit of the singers to Argyll Lodge 
the nest day. This visit to Argyll Lodge 'was 
a notable event. The Queen, who is always 
foremost in works of intelligent benevolence, 
graciously attended for a short time, and listened 
with manifest pleasure to the hymns which the 
singers had learned in bondage. Her Majesty 
in departing, communicated through the Duke 
her thanks for the gratification she had received. 
These preliminary eflbrts insured to the Jubilee 
Singers a wide round of popularity. Hospitable 
invitations poured in upon them from persons 
of literary and political distinction. Among the 
most pleasurable of these invitations was one to 
bxeakmst from Mr Gladstone, then prime-minister, 
by whom they were cordially received. After 
breakfast, the singers entertained the company 
with their wonderful music. The intense feeling 
with which they sang John Brown, with the 
refrain — 

John Brown died that the slave might be free, 

electrified the audience; and never,’ said a 
spectator, ‘shall I forget Mr Gladstone’s rapt 
enthusiastic attention. His form was bent forward, 
his eyes were riveted ; all the intellect and soul 
of his great nature seemed expressed in his coun- 
tenance ; and when they had finished, he kept 
saying ; “ Isn’t it wonderful ? I never heard any- 
thing like it ! ’” , 

After spending three months in London, the 
Jubilee Singers proceeded to give a round of 
concerts in tbe principal towns of England and 
Scotland ; being everywhere well received by large 
and appreciative audiences. Financially, the ex- 
cursion was eminently successful. Nearly ten 
thousand pounds had been raised for the Fisk 
University, besides special gifts for the purchase 
of philosophical apparatus, and donations of books 
for the library. The money collected first and 
last by the singers now amounted to about twenty 
thousand pounds, which went a considerable way 
towards the building of the University, which 
assumed shape and was opened in 1875. To rein- 
force the funds, another visit to Great Britain was 
determined on. We cannot go into an account of 
this second visit; it is enough to say that the 
singers again made their appearance in all the 
principal towns of England and Scotland, and 
were able to take back the sum of ten thousand 
pounds : making in all as a result of their labours 
the sum of thirty thousand. Since this time, the 
party have made various' excursions, always in- 
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creasing the funds for the erection of college build- 
ings ; but of the exact particulars we have no 
account. One of the objects in view is to erect 
a building called the Livingstone Missionary Hall, 
designed, as we understand, for the special prepa- 
ration of missionaries for Africa. The latest state- 
ment we see on the subject is that the Jubilee 
Singers have gone on a visit to Germany, to secure 
funds to complete this building and further equip 
the University for missionary work. 

The vicissitudes of travelling at home and 
abroad during several years led to changes in the 
company of singers. When niemhers were obliged 
to retire, others equally qualified took their place. 
At diiferent times twenty-four persons in all have 
belonged to the company. All of them have been 
slaves or of slave parentage. Excepting a few 
mulattoes, all have been of a pure negro type ; and 
their respective histories ofter some interesting 
facts concerning the condition of people of colour 
in the slave states nj) till the period of general 
emancipation. It is gratifying to laiow that: the . 
extraordinary change of life from privation and 
contumely to comfort and public respect has not 
uplifted Ihe feelings, or materially altered the habits 
of the members of the corps. In their moral and 
religious obligations they have ever been irreproach- 
able. We are told that none of them uses tobacco ; 
and their English friends, whose hospitalities have 
been so abimdant, are equally surprised, if not 
gratified, to find that they are inveterate abstainers 
from alcoholic liquors. Considering the tempta- 
tions and bnlletings of their early life, there is not 
a little to admire in the conduct as well as in the 
accomplishments of the several individuals com- 
posing the party. The energetic yet modest way 
they "have acquitted themselves in the routine of 
the very peculiar duties imposed on them, is 
probably not often met with in parties of higher 
pretensions. 

We have now in brief told the story pf the 
Jubilee Singers, and it is more than ordinarily 
remarkable. A handful of freed negro slaves under- 
taking by voluntary ellorts to collect funds where- 
with to establish and support a University, having 
for its object the higher education of the coloured 
population in the United States. The enterprise 
has had no parallel. These negroes do not beg, 
nor do they trouble people for subscriptions. They 
only try to raise funds by the exercise of them 
talents in an honest line of industry, by communi- 
cating pleasure to countless audiences. Amidst 
the frauds and commercial rascalities of pompous 
pretenders that are becoming a scandal to the age, 
the unselfish and noble endeavours of these humljle 
melodists stand out in marked contrast, as some- 
thing to applaud and to. redeem human nature. 
The marvel of the enterprise has been its universal 
SUCCC.SS. High and low are equally pleased. Pro- 
fessing no particular iniowledgo in music, but 
yielding to none in an ardent admiration of the 
simpler class of national ballads and songs, we have 
listened to the melodies of the Jubilee Singers 
with heartfelt delight. Whether with or without 
instrumental accompaniment, the melodies migjiit 
be described as supplying a new reli.sh. It has 
been remarked that the greater number of the 
pieces are in the same scale as that in which 
Scottish music is written, with- the fourth and 
seventh tones omitted. This \vould only indicate 
the untutored nature of their origin, and the 
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wonder is greater at the effects produced. Nothing 
is left for us to add bixt an advice to our readers. 
It is, to take the earliest opportunity to go and 
hear the Jubilee Singers, vr. c. 
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CHAPTER II. — AT CARBERY CHASE. 




The horseman, at whose approach the interesting 
inmate of The Traveller’s Best had so abruptly 
withdrawn from the place of observation whence 
he ^Ya3 contemplating the Elizabethan front of 
Carbety Court, had scarcely recognised in the 
lounger smoking his pipe beneath the elm, the 
bronzed seafaring follow whom he had frequently 
of late encountered. But as the man moved oft’ 
with hasty step and an evident dislike to observa- 
tion, the rider’s eyes for a moment followed him. 

‘A queer customer that,’ he said carelessly to 
himself, ‘ What is he, I wonder ? If I saw that 
ugly face of his near Ashdown Park or Newmarket 
Heath, I’d lay a trifle that he was a racing tout ; 
in London I would class him as a dog-dealer or 
dog-stealer, or possibly a sham smuggler, one of 
those gruff longshore-men who waylay you with 
their contraband cabbage-leaf Trahneos ; but being 
here, I think he has more the look of a real one.’ 

Having said which, he rode on, in the quiet 
eiljoyment of a cigar, towards the material of 
which it is unlikely that the leaf of any British 
vegetable had contributed ; while no sound hut the 
jingling of the bridle-rein and the tramp of the 
horse’s feet broke the silence. Overhead there 
soared aloft a living canopy of verdure, formed by 
the mighty trees, that seemed to throw, as it were, 
a succession of triumphal arches over the smooth 
carriage-road, flecked with broad bars of light and 
shadow. There were, vistas here and there, open- 
ing out from between the nuissive trees, on 
which an artist’s eye might have feasted, dells 
clothed with beech and birch trees, fairy glens 
through which trickled some brooklet fresh from , 
its cradle among the ridges of Dartmoor, pools 
on which the water-lily floated, and around which ! 
the deer bent down their antlered heads to 
drink. But Jasper Denzil had little or no appre- 
ciation of the charms of a landscape, and as he 
rode on, the only comment which escaped him was 
evoked by the sight of the superb old house, its 
many windows glistening golden in the sloping 
sun, as though to challenge admiration. 

‘ Tiresome old jail ! ’ he said, tossing away the 
stump of his cigar. ‘ A nice place to be mewed 
up_ in, with the London season at high-pressure, is 

this ! If it were mine to do as I liked with’ 

But the only son and heir of Sir Sykes Denzil did 
not definitely state the course that he should 
pursue wore ho undisputed proprietor of Carbery 
Chase. 

Jasper, whose actual age may have been six or 
at the most seven and twenly, was one of those 
men of whom it is puzzling to say whether 
they look, for their years, very youtMul or sur- 
prisingly old. He was below the middle height, 
and his smooth pale face seemed at first sight 
almost boyish; but the cold glance of the small 
blue eyes, the firmness of the compressed lips, and 
the tell-tale lines that were faintly visible, at the 
angles of both eyes and month, were not such as 
we associate with ingenuous youth. 


Captain Denzil (Jasper had at an early age 
attained, thanks to the golden ladder by which the 
offspring of wealthy men wore wont to climb, his 
captaincy in the light cavalry regiment to which 
he had till recently belonged) had proved himself 
an expensive son to Sir Sykes. His fair moustache, 
pallid face, and drawling accent ivere well known on 
race-courses, and quite familiar in tliose <larkeued 
rooms at fashionable clubs where the ficlclo goddess 
Cliance is worshipped, by card-players around their 
lamp-lit green tables, while it is honest daylight 
in the workaday world beyond. 

He rode into the yard and dismounted ; but 
instead of immediately entering the house, lingered 
to exchange a thoughtful word or two as to the 
signs of an incipient spavin in the off.' fore-leg of 
the fiery chestnut which he had been riding. 

‘ Knew he wasn’t sound of course, _ when I 
bought him,’ remarked the captain, with calm 
I)hilosophy. ^ A friend’s horse never is, especially 
when the friend is such an impulsive open-hearted 
fellow as Charley Granger. But he was cheap, 
and he has a turn of speed, and I’ve entered liim 
for the Pebworth Steeplechase, and don’t want to 
pay forfeit. So see to the bandages, I’hillips, will 
you ; and don’t have him out, except for gentle 
exercise on the soft, this fortnight. We mustn’t 
neglect that leg.’ 

Jasper was not one of those who care for a horse, 
as some of us do, for the horse’s own sake, and 
out of genuine love for the noblest of the dumb 
servants that do the bidding of mankind. But he 
did regard the genus egms as a very valuable 
instrument for gambling purposes, and as such to 
be tended with jealous care and helped, when 
convenient, to victory on the turf. 

With a slow step and a careless indolent, 
manner, Jasper Denzil crossed the paved yard, 
and entered by a side-door the mansion that 
must one day in the course of nature be his, but 
of which as a place of residence we have already 
heard him express an opinion the reverse of flatter- 
ing. There was very little at Carbery Chase to 
amuse the captain, cut off from his usual sources 
of excitement and a temporary exile from London 
and its pleasures. It was sorry work this potter- 
ing business of picking up a few ten-pound bets 
on country courses, or winning paltry stakes by 
the aid of wretched platers. It was better than 
nothing no doubt ; precisely as at Monaco we sec 
the ruined millionaire, Spanish or Russian, eagerly 
playing for silver when his last rouleaux of iouis- 
d’or have taken wing ; hut he felt that it was a 
sore degradation for one whose clash and coolness 
had won dubious compliments from very great 
personages. 

Traversing a passage, Jasper presently crossed 
the great hall — full of costly marbles brought from 
Italy, in days when there were no manuiactarers 
of the spurious antique — and opened the door of 
what was known as the morning-room, cheerful 
and bright as a morning-room should be, and 
overlooking the rose-garden, then glorious in its 
glow and blush of tender colour. 

Two ladies were tlie occupants of the room, both 
young and both pretty, though each of them had 
that likeness to Jasper (her only brother) -which -we 
so constantly trace in members of the same family. 
Lucy it is true was dark-haired and dark-eyed ; 
while Blanche, the younger and taller of the two, 
was delicately— perhaps too delicately— fair of 
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complexion, and had hair of the palest gold. Sir 
Sykes Jiad been for several years a widower ; and 
aU the Denzil family, with the exception of the 
baronet himself, w'ere now present in that room, 
through the French windows of which, came ; 
stealing in the fresh scent of roses, 

‘ I saw you, Jasper, from the pheasantry, as yon 
came up the park ; but you did not see me,’ said 
Miss Denzil, smiling. ‘You did not stay, then, 
to see the finish of the Pebworth cricket-match ? ’ 

‘ I — no ! ’ answered Jasper with a yawn. ‘ Cricket 
is amusing, I daresay, to those who knock the ball 
about, or to those who run to pick it up again, 
as the French countess said of our noble national 
game ; hut it is slow' — fearfully slow'.’ And the 
captain yawned again. 

‘ Most things are, I am afraid, at Carhery,’ 
said Blanche gently. — ‘lYe have tried to amuse 
him — have w'e not, Lucy ?— by dragging him 
w'ith us to such primitive merry-makings as lay 
within driving distance, archery-meetings, flower- 
shows ’ — 

‘ Yes, and all manner of Arcadian entertain- 
ments of the same species,’ interrupted Jasper, 
drumming with his ringed fingers on the glass of 
the open window near which he was standing. 

‘ I believe I had a narrow escape from what they 
called a sillabub party at that old woman’s (Lady 
Di Horner’s) house at Ottery St Luke’s, with a 
COW' on the law'n and the rest of it. The natives, 

I suppose, like that kind of thing ; I don’t.’ There 
was a half-peevish lassitude in his tone, in his 
attitude, as he spoke, which added emphasis to 
W'ords that were, if ungracious, perhaps not 
unkindly meant. But his sisters were not in the 
least oflended that their brother should shew so 
uncdfeetedly how little pleasure he took iu their 
society, and how complete was his distaste for 
their simple pleasures and homely occupations. 
A growm-up brother is, in the eyes of good girls, a 
hero by right of birth, and w’ith Lucy and Blanche 
the captain was a privileged person, not to be 
judged by the standards of ordinary ethics. 

‘If the governor,’ said Jasper, after a pause, 

‘ W'ould ask people down here — I mean of course 
after tow'n is empty — a houseful of people of the 
right sort, why then, one might get through the 
autumn and w’inter without being moped to 
death.’ 

.Lucy shook her head. ‘There is no chance, 
brother,’ she said, ‘ that papa should fill his house 
with w'hat you would consider people of the right 
sort. The Vanes will come of course, and the 
Henshaw's, and’ 

‘.Never mind the rest of the names,’ broke in 
the captain with a lazy bruscpieiiess ; ‘ heavy 
county members, who know more of the points of 
a bullock than they do of those of a horse ; and 
their fat wives and starched daughters. What 
have I done, to he hurled alive iu this Avay ! ’ 

Women have this merit, that tliey seldom 
retort, as they might sometimes do with crushing 
eli’ect, upon a man who bewails his hard lot, be his 
self-pity ever so unreasonable. Lucy and Blanche 
Denzil knew, or guessed, with tolerable accuracy 
that it was due to Jasper’s own extravagance that 
he no longer w'ore the gay trappings of a captain 
! of Lancers, and that the soles of his varnished 
' hoots Avere no longer familiar with the Pall-MaU 
pavement. 

I ‘ I ’ll go in and see my father ; he ’s in the 


library, I suppose ? ’ said Jasper, and Avithout 
Availing for an ansAver, he sauntered off. 

Sir Sykes _ Denzil Avas a man of methodical 
habits, and bis son’s conjecture that be AA'ould he 
found at that hour in the library Avas quite Avar- 
ranted, not only by fact, but by his daily practice. 
On his Avay tliither the young man passed by the 
suite of draAA'ing-rooms, only the smallest of Avhich 
Avas ever used, save on the occasions, not too 
frequent, Avhen some great dinner-party or po.s- 
sibly a dance at Carhery Chase set all the neigh- 
bouring lanes and roads agloAv AA'ith carriage-lamjis. 
With, all its splendour, the Court Avas what might 
be described as a dull house ; the master of Avhich 
had never made the most, even for selfish pur^ 
poses, of his large share in the good things of this 
W'orld. 

The library, Sir Sykes’s favourite room, was 
a stately apartmfdiit, with gilt cornices and a 
riclily painted ceiling. It overlooked the stone 
terrace Avhereon, amidst statues and marble rases 
overbrimming with scarlet geraniums, the peacocks 
strutted. The great central AvindoAV Avas of ancient 
stained glass, and from its quaint panes in their 
leaden setting flashed forth the lost colours of 
the blue and crimson, deemed inimitable for 
centuries past, but which probably OAved their 
peculiar beauty to the corroding touch of time. 
This AvindoAA', of Avhich honourable mention Avas 
made in the county guide-book aforesaid, glim- j 
mered Avith heraldic blazonry, Avhereinthe couchant 
greyhounds of the present OAvners of Carhery 
found no place. i 

The baronet, w'ho AA'as seated at his writing- 
table, streAvn Avith papers, looked up as he heard 
the opening of the door, and greeted his son 
Avith rather a conventional smile of recognition. 

‘ So you are back Avith us earlier than usual, 
Jasper,’ he said, in a tone that AA'as polite, but 
scarcely cordial The young man’s voice, as usual 
with him when he addressed his .father, had lost 
much of the languid insolence AA'hich habit had 
rendered natural to him. 

‘Yes, sir ; I don’t care much for cricket, so I 
did not stay to see the end of it. So far as I could 
hear, the Zingari Avere heating the County hollow'. 
But as I said before, that style of thing is not 
mAxch in my line.’ 

‘ Better for you, my hoy, if it had been,’ 
returned the baronet dryly. ‘A young fellow 
cannot break his health or ruin his fortunes at 
cricket, as more fashionable pastimes may help 
him to do.’ 

The captain Avinced and reddened. ‘ I didn’t 
expect a lecture, father,’ he said peevishly. ‘In- 
deed I ’m not likely to forget the crasher I came 
down W’ith, that my misfortunes should be throAvn 
in my teeth every day I live.’ 

‘ We will let the subject drop,’ said the baronet 
after a momentary pause. ‘ Who Avere at PebAVorth 
to-day ? No lack of company, I suppose ? Our 
friends hereabouts are not all as complete cosmo- 
politans as you are, Jasper; and soinn of the 
ladies , at anyrate may have gone there in hopes 
of seeing Devon win the game.’ 

Jasper half sullenly made ansAA'er that he could 
scarcely say AA’ho Avere there. ‘ Fulfords and'Courte- 
nays and the CareAvs, and the people fx’om 
Prideaux Park, yes ; and the De Vere girls, and 
Harrogate their brother. The old Earl Avasn’t 
there, and the ladies went on horseback.’ 
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‘ Lady Gladys loolcs well on horseback/ observed 
Sir Sykes -with a sidelong glance at his son. 

‘ Yes ; and rides nicely/ answered Jasper with 
an air of the most ntter indifference ; and then 
the eyes of the father and the son met, not frankly, 

: but as the eyes of two wary fencing-masters might 
do at tliG instant of crossing swords. Sir Sykes 
and Jasper were not, so far as outward seeming 
went, in the least alike. The common attribute , 
of worldliiiess they did indeed share, hut neither 
in loolcs nor in manner did they resemble each 
other. The baronet was a tall and hatrdsome 
man, whose dark hair was now dashed with gray, 
and his high forehead deeply lined, hnt who still 
presented to the eyes of the world a showy exterior 
and a bearing that was at once dignified and 
urbane. That he -was not in perfect health could 
only be conj ectured from tbe slowness of bis step, 
and those faintly marked furrows near the corners 
of the shapely mouth, in which a shrewd physician 
might have read of mischief silently at work; 
but to unprofessional scrutiny he appeared simply 
as a gentleman of a goodly presence. 

A melancholy man, albeit a proud and a cour- 
teous one, Sir Sykes was known to be. And 
singularly enough, the baronet’s sadness was sup- 
posed to date from the day when he had lost, long 
years ago, the eldest of his three daughters, a: 
little girl to wdiom he was rumoured to have been ' 
unusually attached. This was the odder, because 
Sir Sykes was not the sort of man who is generally 
credited with very deep feelings or a peculiar 
strength of family afliection. Ho had borne his 
wife’s decease with polished equanimity; but those 
who had known him in his early poverty and in 
his subsequent prosperity averred that the lord of 
-Carbery had never been the same man since the 
death of this child. 

‘I wish,’ said Sir Sykes, speaking slowly, and 
poising a gold-hafted paper-knife between his soft 
w’hite fingers — ‘I wish I could see you married 
and settled.’ | 

‘The settling, if, as I suppose, it means the 
making of a suitable settlement, makes the main 
impediment to marrying, with some of ns at least,’ 
rejoined Jasper with mock gravity ; but before his 
father could reply, a servant entered bringing a 
letter. Sir Sykes mecbanically took up the letter 
from the silver tniy and as mechanically opened 
it. But his eyes had hardly glanced at the first 
half-page before a great and siidden change came 
over his calm face ; ho grew white, almost livid, I 
to his very lips, and let his hand which held the j 
open letter drop heavily upon the table, 

‘ Are you ill, sir ? ’ said Jasper quickly and with 
a sort of anxiety unusual with him. It was im- 
possible to avoid taking notice of the baronet’s i 
very evident emotion ; impossible too not 'to 
connect the cause of it wdth the letter which Sir I 
Sykes held in his hand. But the master of 
Garbery Chase rallied himself, and though his face 
was even ghastly in its pallor and his breath 
came painfully, he managed to smile as he re- 
joined ‘y'Tot ill. It is a mere pain, a spasm at 
most, which comes at times, but goes as quickly, 
or nearly so, as it comes. It is a trifle, not worth 
the fcalldag about. It is getting late, and I have 
a note or two to write and some papers to look i 
over before the drfessing-hell rings. ' We shall i 
meet at dinner presently.’ I 

J asper rose to go. ‘ I hardly like’ he began. 


‘ I am bettor ; I am well ; it is nothing/ inter- 
rupted Sir Sykes irritably; and then blandly 
added: ‘I thank you, my dear boy, for your 
solicitude, but I am best alone.’ 

Jasper had not proceeded two paces along the 
carpeted corridor before he heard the key of the 
library door turned from within, 

‘ I ’d give a cool hundred,’ said this exemplary 
youth, ‘to look over my father’s shoulder as he 
reads that letter. To have a hold on the governor 
would ’ He left the rest of the sentence un- 

spoken, and passed on, leaving Sir Sykes in the 
locked-up library to the company of his own 
solitary thoughts. 
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Tiger-shooting- in India differs a trifle from the 
tame pursuit of game in England— -a very different 
thing indeed from the miserable amusement of the 
hattue, in which hundreds of defenceless creatures 
arc shot down without any chance of danger to 
the, shooter. To go out tiger-shooting is to run 
the risk of encountering a deadly enemy, which on 

S rounds of public policy it is of importance to 
ostroy. So much as a preliminary observation. 
The danger connected with tiger-shooting varies 
very much, in proportion to the conditions under 
which it is prosecuted. Thus a man on foot fol- 
lowing the fresh tracks of a tiger up to his lair, 
and shooting him as he lies, or following him up 
on foot when wounded, incurs the maximum risk. 
In all cases, after being wounded, ungovernable 
fury and a fierce longing for revenge take the place 
of that instinctive fear or shyness of man which 
tiger.? share wdth all other wild animals. This in- 
stinctive dread of man is so well known to the tribes 
who inhabit the forests of India, that even solitary 
individuals will hail the prospect of suddenly 
encountering a tiger, provided, of course, that he is 
not a man-eater. They know their safety at such 
a moment lies in preserving a compo.sed attitude 
and demeanour. The tiger will often yield the 
right of way ; but if the human subject finds it 
necessary to set that example in tbe way of polite- 
ness, he knows it to be absolutely e.s3entlal to the 
preservation of his life that he should do so with 
every appearance of self-po.ssessiou, and without 


any signs of fear or precipitancy. A passage in 
King Richard III. accurately rellects the line of 


conduct which should be observed, holding good 
as it does equally with reference to the tiger : 


To fly the boar, before the boar pursues, 
Were to incense the boar to follow ir 


And make pursuit -where he did rneau no chase. 

In proportion to the successful day.s, the number 
of blank days in tiger-.sliootiug is extraoj'dinarily 
large, as the experience of most shikarees will 
confirm. This is owing to ‘ hanks ’ or beats being , 
so often badly plannetl or mismanaged ; througii 
which tigers e.scape which might otlierwiso have 
easily been brought to book. The dry and 
denuded state of an Indian jungle during the hot 
weather makes that the most fitting season for 
tiger-shooting. Indeed it i.s the only season in 
wliich the sport can be undertaken with a reason- 
able prospect of success. The available covers for 
a tiger are then much reduced in number and 
extent; and in tbe inverse ratio are the chance-s 
increased of the animal’s not betaking himself to 
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some distant locality before tbe plan of action 
wlvicb is intended to effect his destruction has had 
time to develop itself. In other words, any faint 
and accidental signs of a disturbance in a tiger’s 
vicinity will rouse him from his lair, and drive 
him to green patch or snug retreat miles away, 
if the weather be cool and cover abundant ; : 
whereas with very hot weather and extensive \ 
denudation of shade, he will prefer remaining ! 
where he is until the sounds assume too decided 
a character to be mistaken ; when the proba- 
bilities are that the sportsman will he perfectly , 
ready on his making a inove- 

Thc great point to remember in arranging to 
hunt a tiger is that one of his most prominent 
characteristics is cunning — and that this must he 
met hy emminy. This is not sufficiently studied, 
especially hy beginners. Eager and enthusiastic 
for the fray, and for the thrill of satisfaction 
which the all-important moment of the actual ' 
kill inspires, the inexperienced sportsman is too . 
apt to overlook those precautions and prepara- , 
tions which are essential aids to success ; or he 
relies upon others for doing in the above respects 
what he should attend to himself. The first 
thing to he done on arriving at the ground 
where a tiger has safely been marked down 
by the early despatched scouts is to acquaint 
one’s self thoroughly with its topography. The 
nature of the ground varies very much ; consist- 
ing sometimes of a pile of rocks rising from a 
plain, of a confused mass of hills, or of a large 
single hill, a river or small water-course stocked 
with green hushes, and with level jixngle or perhaps 
open ground bordering on both sides ; and so on. 
On being roused from his lair in say a water-course 
by the heaters, a tiger is very likely to cross over 
into the jungle, especially if another ravine is not 
far off to which he can retire. He does so with 
the express object of getting rid of his disturbers 
as soon as possible ; or let us say that instinct 
tells him that an entire change of locality is most 
coirducivo to his safety. On the other hand, if 
there be no adjoining cover, a tiger will keep to 
the same channel and steal along its course. The 
difference between the two cases represents the 
comparative prospect of a tiger being bagged. 
When a tiger is compelled to steal along the 
channel from which he has been roused, the pros- 
pect becomes nearly a certainty, assuming the 
‘ hank ’ to he conducted in a correct manner. 

A very slight noise, such as slight coughing, 
will sometimes start a tiger ; while he will at other 
times refuse to move, althougli even shots should 
be fired into tbe bush or among the rocks where 
he may be lying concealed. As Colonel Rice, 
'late of the Bombay army, very justly remarks 
in his hook entitled Tiger-sJiooting in India — and 
the writer’s own experience is entirely corrobo- 
rative of that statement — no two tigers can be 
depended on for behaving exactly alike ixnder the 
same circumstances. An old tiger, and especially 
one which has been hunted before, is extremely 
Avary, and very difficult to circumvent with even 
good management ; while a young one readily 
falls a victim, like any other greenhorn. A tigress 
Avith young cubs is ahvays very savage, and will 
sometimes charge anybody apj)roaching lier den or 
other resting-place before her own presence is at 
ail suspected. Three men in the service of the 
writer Avere once obliged to take refuge on a rock 


only some six or seven feet high, Avhere an angry 
tigress hayed them, and repeatedly threatened^'to 
charge home for at least two hours. One of the 
men was armed Avuth a sword, and the other two 
had nothing but sticks in their hands. The tigress 
crouched at the very foot of the rock, Avhich" AA^as 
small but flat-topped, over and over again. She 
there alternately hlinked and glared at the unfortu- 
nate men, Avho only succeeded in keeping her off 
from actually springing on them by dint of vigor- 
ous and incessant shouting, and constantly chang- 
ing front, according as the tigress herself kept 
moving from one side of the rock to another, and 
occasionally retiring a few paces, and then stealing 
forAvard and crouching again. The state of their 
throats and the temhly husky Avhisper to, Avhich 
their voices were in the end reduced, may easily 
be imagined. However, doAAm to their humblest 
followers, hunters as a rule are a merry set, and 
directly actual danger has passed aAvay the danger 
is forgotten. 

In large covers there, are often outlets and lines 
of exit, in addition to those guarded by a party: of 
say four or five sportsmeh, who post themselves at 
the most important points. These all require to 
be blocked up, so that a tiger, should he attempt 
to escape hy any of them, may he readily turned 
on to a path Avhich will draAV him under fire. One 
of the covers in which the writer AA'as fortunate 
enough to hag several tigers in different years, con- 
sisted of a river of about a hundred and fifty yards 
Avidth, with ravines branching ont at different 
points, and low hills bordering the banks. It Avas 
impracticable with feAver than a hundred men, and 
was best driven by elephants, in consequence of 
the thick and tangled state of the hushes. It was 
a piece of grouud of the kind described above, 
offering numerous outlets, as the cover extended 
right under one of the banks, and ran for some 
distance along the length of the river ; while the 
bank itself was of no great height, and might, 
be ascended in a moment at any point. The 
method of blocking up the outlets which the 
sportsmen themselves cannot watch, is to place 
o\’’er them, on trees, the sharpest and most intelli- 
gent of the men that can be selected from among 
the beaters. They should he instructed to strike 
the tree Avith a stone taken up in the hand for 
that purpose, or to employ any other simple 
process of producing a noise, so tiiat the tiger may 
be headed hack the moment he is seen to be 
advancing, and his intention is unmistakable. A 
blank shot aauU be necessary to turn a rapidly 
adA'ancing tiger; and a matchlock or spare gun 
in the hands of a competent person should in 
such cases be kept in reserve. Many of the 
rivers in India during the hunting season are 
perfectly dry beds, except as to a mere rill or 
narrow stream. The actual Avater’s edge is, how- 
ever, almost sure to he the tiger’s position, if 
fringed by bushes sufficiently large to afford him 
shelter; for he delights in lapping the Avmter 
.frequently, and in laving his limbs during the 
hottest hours of the day. 

With respect to the height a tiger aaoII clear 
at a hoirnd or series of hounds, some uncer- 
tainty seems to prevail. In Captain Shakspeare’s 
Wild Sports of Lidia, the author, Avhen tAvelve 
feet up a tree, scarcely thought himself beyond 
the reach of the man-eater he was expecting, 
as he believed a tiger capable of springing over 
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that height. In the book of Colonel Gordon Gum- 
ming (a brother of the African hunter), a sad case 
is recorded of his gun-bearer being pulled out 
of a tree and killed by a wounded tiger through 
incautiously standing only some eight feet above 
the ground. But points of this nature are alto- 
gether of a secondary character, the slightest 
vantage-ground being sufficient if the requisites 
are preserved of a cool head and steady hand to 
guide the management of an efficient weapon. 

To the generality of tastes, the most satisfactory 
method of hunting tigers is with and upon a well- 
trained elephant. But when the arrangements are 
on a very extensive scale, they fail of anything 
like due effect. On special occasions, elephants 
have been employed in the hunting-field by the 
score, and also by the hundred, as in the case 
of the Prince of Wales’s excursions in Nepaul. 
A cordon of eight hundred elephants was then 
employed to inclose a jungle and to drive the 
game on to a central point ; but the b^, though 
good, was disproportionately small, looking to the 
means and labour employed. Better results might 
have been obtained if the ground had been tra- 
versed in sections with only a few elephants, 
thoirgli this would have required more time, 
which probably could not he spared. The great 
object to be kept in view in approaching a tiger 
for the purpose of obtaining a fair shot, is to do as 
little as possible towards startling.' the beast until 
within a few yards, even though obstructions such 
as hushes or rocks intervene ; for when once a 
‘scare’ is excited, a tiger will break through an 
inclosing line of elephants and probably escape 
altogether ; whereas by being quietly followed up 
with scouts previously sent forward to note and 
telegraph his progress, the chances are all in favour 
of the sportsman. 

In hilly tracts where the hills run in long 
ridges and are flanked or intersected by ravines, 
'as in Eajpootana, tiger-shooting may at all times 
be conducted on foot with comiJarative safety. 
This was successfully done by Colonel (then 
Lieutenant) Eioe from twenty to twenty-live years 
hack. He never once employed an elephant, and 
treats the notion of doing so with a certain amount 
of disdain. Confessing to a desire to employ his 
rifle on the tigers in the island of Singapore, 
which is (or certainly was) very much infested by 
them, he remarks : ‘ There the old notion prevails 
tliat without elejfliants tigers are best let alone.’ 
Evidently the Colonel does not consider the ele- 
phant a necessary adjunct to the sport, nor did 
he really find it so. There can, however, he no 
question that in large swamps and grass tracts, 
and in fact under all circumstances, an elephant is 
a most powerful auxiliary, wdiose importance can- 
not be over-rated. If trees and such positions are 
taken to meet the tiger when he lirst breaks, the 
advantage of afterwards following him iip on an 
elephant if only -woundedj is too obvious to need 
any cominent. Biit it is of course absolutely neces- 
sary that the elephant should he one which can 
be depended on for making a firm stand before a 
tiger, ^ The more steady the elephant, the: better 
the aim that can be taken ; but the uninitiated 
should know that there is always some slight"' 
oscillatory movement in an elephant, so that a 
small thoiigh perhaps an infinitesimal measure 
of calculation has -to be applied in shooting from 
its hack. Erom a neglect of this necessity, 


tigers are sometimes missed at absurdly close 
quarters, though there may he no actual change 
in the elephant’s position to account for the cir- 
cumstance, and to justify tlie miss. On the other 
hand, as sometimes happens, an elephant may very 
seriously incommode or perhaps precipitate his 
rider to the ground, by actually cluirgiug a tig(;r 
and dropping down on hi.s knees, in order the 
better to crush the foe. At tliu same tin a;, an 
elephant that bolts jeopardises his rider’s lile in a 
worse degree, by the reckless manner in wliich, ho 
pursues ids iliglit. Should the junghs consist of 
trees, there is almost a certainty of tlie howdah 
being dashed up against them, or ol‘ its being 
swept off by some projecting bough, which affords 
a Clear passage to the body of the elephant, hut 
not to the howdah and those seated in it. The 
latter, therefore, run a serious risk of being badly 
injured or of losing their lives. 

One important essential for the obtaining of 
sport is a liberal expenditure of money. It 
both sweetens labour and smooths the path to 
danger. To keep an elephant in prime hcart.y 
condition costs about fifteen xjounds a month, 
and good elexfliants may occasionally bo borrowed 
from native chiefs through the instrumentality 
of political officers ; hut unless one has influence 
enough to insure his being thus fiivourcd, ho 
should make up his mind to hunt on foot. Many 
men have done, and still do so with the most satis- 
factory results ; while with respect to elephants, 
some special elements of risk exist, which prove 
fatal entirely from a want of common forethought. 
Thus, an unfortunate officer of one of Her 
Majesty’s regiments serving in India ventured into 
a jungle after a tiger, seated merely on the pad on 
wiiicli a howdah is made to rest ; he was' thrown 
off, and fell into the jaws of the enraged Least, 
A person seated in this manner is at any moment 
liable to be thrown by a sudden swerve," and .such 
an occurrence is extremely likely when a tiger 
charges, or suddenly appears before an elephant. 
The writer remeinhers an instance, within his own 
experience of being mounted on an elephant oft' 
wffiose back at least _ a hundred tigers ■ had at 
various time.? been killed, and which W'as there- 
fore generally very staunch, and of there being a 
second and third elephant on each side of the 
first ; yet on a panther very little bigger than a 
large cat charging from a bush, the three elepliants 
together turned in an instant and ignominiously 
retreated for about a dozen yards. The shock of 
the movement was so great that he was forced hack 
on the seat from which he hud just risen the 
moment before, and must have infiillibly been 
hurled to the ground had he been seated on a pad 
only. It should therefore he adopted as a rule 
never to ho deviated from, that a tiger should not 
he approached on an elephant otherwise tlian in a 
properly constructed howdah. 

But as a contrast to the bLdiaviour of the panther 
above referred to, a large tiger will sometimes 
altogether refuse to face an elephant, and will 
retreat from point to point of a (‘.over until he at 
last becomes an easy victim; which fdiew.s in 
what extremely oppo,s’ite lights tlie subject require.? 
to be looked at. 

• The duty of arranmng a proper plan of attack 
upon a tiger in any known position is sometimes 
delegated by the English sportsman to his head 
native shikaree, who is qualified for that task both 
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Ijy a certain a,ptitiide and a consideral)le amount of 
experience ; but the best of such men are apt some- 
times to fail, and close supervision of them is 
conserpiently always necessary. Besides, they are 
generally trained by those who have them in their 
service ; and a long course of association and 
reciprocal action between master and servant is 
needed to produce an efficient; henchman. It is 
therefore advisable for men who are about to 
begin tiger-shooting to take their initiatory lessons 
in jungle-craft under the guidance of some brother- 
sportsman, who can be looked on as a sort of dis- 
tinguished professor who has already graduated 
with honours in his studies. 


THE BELL-EINGER. 

IN roua CHAPTERS. 

CHAPTER II. — THE STORY OP RUTH. 

‘ I can’t think whatever ’s come over Nathan; he’s 
that rpieer there ’s no such thing as making of him 
out.’ This remark was addressed by Mark Day, the 
tenor bell-ringer, to Obadiah Lang, who rang the 
third bell, a few days after the events narrated in 
the previous chapter. 

‘Ay,’ responded Obadiah. ‘There’s the prac- 
tisin’ for Ohristmas-eve, the practisin’ for the carols 
and for the hymns a’ Christmas-day ; he don’t seem 
to care about them at all, and when I says to him : 

“ How about the evergreens for the church ? ” he 
stared hard, and said : “ I ’ll see ; ” and walked off.’ 

‘ That ain’t all neither,’ said Mark Day. ‘ He ’s 
wonderful curious about his house. He don’t ask 
nobody in, but stands agen the door, with it in 
his hand, and seems afraid all the time you are 
talking to him. My opinion is, trouble ’s turned 
his brain. If he don’t alter, I shall speak to the 
parson.’ I 

‘ Don’t do nothing you ’re sorry for afterwards,’ 
replied Obadiah. ‘ Y’ see Nathan ain’t like one of 
us ; he mostly have his reasons for everythiuk, 
which ain’t the case with everybody nowadays: 
it’s all talk and no do with the many.’ 

At this moment some one made his way to the 
churchyard, and to that some one, the men touched 
their hats respectfully. It was Oliver Peregrine. 
He brushed past quicldy ; but had the men been 
keen observers, they might have noticed that 
his face was pale and his air abstracted. He 
was going for a long and solitary walk, his 
custom when any matter disturbed him, or as 
Gertrude Peregrine said, ‘ when he had a lit of 
the blues.’ He was not favoured by that young 
lady, who secretly wondered how Patricia could 
fancy him. To her sister, Gertrude said nothing 
of her choice, for Patricia was reserved and dis- 
tant even to her neare,st of kin. Few could ima- 
gine how deeply she loved this silent studious 
man. He himself was far from guessing the depth 
of her affection, his own being centred not on 
Patricia hut on her inheritance, which would he his 
by marriage. All his life he had coveted a position 
with wealth to support it ; had determined to make 
it his ; had planned and worked for it ; when, 
Just as he was on the point of attaining his ends. 


Death stepped in, and for the time frustrated his 
hopes. Again the time drew near, and again Death 
intervened ; whileimpatientof the delay, the arrival 
of Colonel Lindsay, whom he well remembered, 
proved a further source of annoyance. 

Oliver and the Colonel had been secret antago- 
nists in days gone by ; for the latter, a brave, 
honest, God-fearing soldier, disliked the character 
of the younger man, whom he mistrusted ; and 
from his long and close intimacy with Squire 
Peregrine, felt at liberty to search into matters 
of which he had heard, but seen nothing. After 
some years spent in India, he had returned, to 
find changes at Linden Hall which grieved and 
even displeased him. He felt more than ever 
disposed to mistrust Oliver, hut like a skilful 
tactician, knew that his plans must be laid with 
the utmo.st secrecy ; his enemies being the obsti- 
nate and unforgiving disposition of his old friend, 
the craftiness of Oliver, and his ignorance of the 
whereabouts of the outlawed son, to whom he had 
acted as god-fatliei', and for whom he entertained a 
true affection. He had heard the story as related 
by Dobson, whose fidelity was hhimpeachable ; but 
found that even that faithful dependent was 
obliged to acknowledge that the case was as clear 
as the day, and that Mr Bertram would never he 
forgiven by his father, 

‘ Never, sir,’ concluded Dobson; ‘not if he was 
dying.’ 

‘And how about the girl’s brother, Dobson? 
You mentioned her brother. Is he still alive ? 
And does he manifest a vindictive spirit towards 
i — towards my god-son ?’ 

I ‘Not he, sin Nathan Boltz has forgiven him 
' years ago. Poor Ruth forgave him long before she 
I died ; hut my master will never forgive him. My 
I mistress died with his name upoii_ her lips ; I 
i believe waiting for his return had killed her. It 
is a sad history, sir.’ ' 

Colonel Lindsay had made up his mind he 
would hear the story from the lips of Nathan 
himself, and at once. Therefore, on the evening of 
the day when Mark Day and Obadiah Lang had 
conversed respecting Nathan, there came a gentle 
tap on the cottage door, which the owner cautiously 
opened. lu a few words the Colonel made it 
known that he desired to speak to him ; and with 
some hesitation Nathan bid him enter. The 
Colonel had excused himself after dinner from 
returning to the drawing-room, and had wrapped a 
large cloak over him by way of disguise; this 
and his fur cap and muffler prevented Nathan from 
discovering the rank of his visitor until they were 
seated in the neat and pleasant room in which he 
usually lived. The cottage staircase led from the 
kitchen to the floor above ; but the door which 
opened upon the kitchen was shut. 

Nathan waited for Colonel Lindsay to speak ; 
he knew that he was a visitor at the Hall, and 
yet he shewed little anxiety concerning what he 
might have to say to him. But when the Colonel, 
with soldierly authority, made known who he was, 
and that ho came for the purpose of hearing the sad 
story of his sister’s life, in order to forward the 
ends of justice ; then Nathan’s hands trembled, 
his lip quivered, and in a low voice he begged to 
be excused. 
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‘ 'So,’ xeplied Colonel Lindsay with, decision and 
vet kindness in his tone ; ‘ yon must tell me the 
whole of the particulars, either here or in a court 
of justice ; for I am determined to search them out, 
for reasons which I shall hereafter exjilain.' 

Eathan gazed at his visitor inq^uiiingly, then 
gathering his resolution together, he said ; ‘ If your 
object, Colonel Lindsay, he to hring^the offender 
to justice, I must utterly decline either in tliis 
place or any other to open my lips upon the 
subject, I will never betray him. I mean that I 
will give no evidence, not even if I am punislied 
for withholding it.’ He spoke under consider- 
able excitement, but still with caution in Ms 
inanneiv 

This was not lost upon the Colonel, who 
answered : ‘Would you shield your sister’s betrayer, 
the man who beguiled her, and then left her to 
sustain herself as best she might 1 ’ 

‘He did not do that,’ replied Nathan; ^‘she 
received an allowance as long as she lived. But I 
p)rGmised her on her dying bed never to reveal 
anything concerniu" her ; and can I, ought I to 
break tliat promise r 

‘ Yes ! ’ answered the Colonel decidedly. ‘ N athan 
'Boltz, you may trust me not to make itae of my 
knowledge against the author of all this sorrow, 
for the sake of my old friend, .fur the sake of his 
son. Can yoil not trust me ? ’ 

‘Yes, sir, I wiU trust you ; but you will not’- 
He paused. 

*1 will do nothing without your consent,’ said 
Colonel Lindsay. ‘ And now', let me hear it, for 
time passes. Please, begin at the beginning.’ 

‘ My father,’ began Nathan, ‘ was a Dutch sailor. 
My mother died when Euth rvas thirteen, and I two 
years older. After her death — which happened 
at a time when my father had returned from a 
voyagc~he did not go to sea any more, but 
became a labourer under Scpiire Peregrine, and 
kej)b a house for me and Euth. The Srpiire was 
very kind to iny father and his orphans ; and after 
a time Euth learned the dre-s-sinakiug, and I was 
apprenticed to the head gardeuer at tlie Hall, My 
sister "was a beautiful girl, the belle of tho village, 
and as modest as she w'as pretty. We were very 
happy, until the Sguirc’s son came home from 
college, and began to notice Euth in a manner 
which led my father to warn her to bew'are. She 
smiled in her innocence, and told him he was 
mistaken ; and as we saw little or nothing of Mr 
Bertram, the feeling died out. Thus matters 
remained for more than a year. But when I was 
twenty and Euth eighteen, the Mow fell with 
crusliing effect upon us all. We rose 'one morn- 
ing to find her gone, and to hoar that Mr Bertram 
had also disappeared, after forging his father’s 
name for five hundred pounds. It was useless to 
pur.sue the fugitives, even if we had had any clue 
to their flight ; and our desire was frustrated by 
orders from Sguire Peregrine to abandon all search. 
Day after day w'e waited, and hoped. But it was 
some months before poor Euth made her way to 
us, footsore and weary, and begging forgiveness for 
her sin. Then we knew that he had not married 
her ; and ro.y father went nigh mad with anger. W e 
had been poor, but free from shame. He thanked 
Ood that my mother was dead; and followed her 
soon after the death of Euth’s baby, which lived 
only a few weeks. -Prom time to time Mr Ber- 
tram sent her money, and when 1 mentioned him, 


she always .an.swered : “ Have patience, Nathan, 
He will marry me. soon. Do not (question mo ; only 
trust me.” I w'as very bitter against liiia then, 
and would have killed him if we liad met, I told 
Euth so ; and .sbe .shuddered and prayed we might 
never meet until he had done her ju, slice. So tlie 
weary time went on ; poor .’Euth hopeful and 
patient ; so patient, that I. used to wonder how she 
could live alone year after year and not try to find 
him, not go mail with grief and disappointnnnxt. 
But so it was, I could never understand her. 
"We cannot aU bear trouble alike, sir’ 

Nathan stopped suddenly, and turned his face 
away. 

‘ Go on,’ said Colonel Lind, say, rather anxiously, 
consulting his watch, ; and Nathan obeyed, 

‘ My sister aird I lived together in this manner 
for more than ten years. Hhe sxipported herseK 
by dressmaking, and was fully employed, for her 
history was known, and she was deeply pitied. 
As she received a regular allowance froiu Mr 
Bertram, she must have known at such times 
where he was ; but never allowed ine to .see or 
hear anything of her proceedings. Sometimes 
my violence frightened her, I Icuow now how 
blind and wrong I was. The Squire, who ^ is a 
true gentleman, gave me the office of bell-ringer 
and sexton, and made us many valuable pve.sents ; 
and it was understood that no mention should 
ever be made by either of us of the blight 
and sorrow of our life. But one day when my 
sister heard from Mr Dobson that his young 
master’s name was struck out of the will, and that 
the young ladies were to be brought up in igno- 
rance that they had a brother, she came home 
in great distress; and one evening soon after, 
when .she had been with some work to a distant 
farm, she fainted on this spot where I now sit, 
causing me great alarm. She would not inveal 
the cause of her illness ; ■ and from that time, 
which was two years from the date of Mr Ber- 
tram’s flight, I said nothing to her of her sorrow 
and its cause. Ton years after that her health 
gave way, and I saw that her sickness was unto 
death. Inwardly, I vowed vengeance on the man 
who had wrought this foul wrong ; outwardly, I 
remained calmly waiting for the end. Every luxury 
was sent her from the' Hall ; but Mrs Peregrine 
did not visit her ; no doubt she was forbidden, as 
her nature was both gentle and forgiving. How- 
ever, when the end was near at hand, Euth im- 
plored me to fetch her, and I did so. The urgency 
of my manner prevailed, and she came immediately, 
alone and on foot. It was too late ; Death had 
arrived before her; and after a few kind words 
to me, .she left. I found all tho money Euth 
had received from Mr Bertram put by, and used 
a portion of it for funeral expenses. ' .From the 
day of her death I was a changed man. Slie had 
besought me, charged me, as I would meet her 
hereaher, to conquer even a desire for vengeance, 
and had commended Mr Bertram to iny care and 
protection, should he ever return ; and so vehement 
was her manner and so solemn her tone, that I 
made a voav to obey her dying injunction ; and 
have kept it. I have forgiven, as I hope to be 
forgiven.’ 

Again Nathan paused, while a strange peaceful- 
ness gathered over his face. 

‘ Have you finished ? ’ inquired his visitor, much 
moved. 
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'Not quite. Soon after tlie date of Rutk's death, 
all remittances ceased; and I concluded that he, 
who had sent them was dead. This 'was one cir- 
cumstance worth notice. The other, that shortly 
before her death Mrs Peregrine sent for me, and 
charged me that should her son return, I would 
neither do nor say anything to widen the breach 
between him and his father. For “ Nathan," she 
said, “I feci convinced that some day he vyill 
return. Therefore, for the sake of poor Ruth, who 
is gone, and for my sake, who will soon follow her, 
promise me that yon will do W’hat you can to 
bring them together; promise me, Nathan! I have 
always been so grieved that I was too late to hear 
what your sister had to say. Poor girl, she had a 
claim on ns, although the world would have 
smiled at the idea. It is just possible that she 
might have been married to my son. What do 
yon think ? ” 

‘ I told her I thought not ; hut added that my 
sister had been very secret in all that she had said 
and done. 

" ’Tis a great relief to speak of my poor hoy,” 
said Mrs Peregrine, who seemed to forget all 
difference in rank ; " and this will be the last time, 
Nathan, that we may meet on earth. Bear my 
words- in mind. My end is peace, hut one cannot 
have peace without forgiveness.” 

‘ I left her almost awe-stricken ; it was so wonder- 
ful to have had this lesson twice repeated. Neither 
had said a word of the wrong done to them ; it 
seemed to have faded out before the joy and peace 
which filled their hearts, and which now fills 
mine.' 

Nathan paused, and again the bright look stole 
into his face. 

■ ‘ Well ? ' said Colonel Lindsay. 

' That is all, sir,’ answered Nathan, evidently 
relieved that his visitor rose to go. 

'Nothing more?’ pursued the Colonel, as he 
buttoned his cloak. He looked straight at Nathan, 
whose eyes fell before the soldier’s searching glance. 

' No,’ he hesitated — 'nothing.’ 

There was silence. Suddenly a voice from a 
room above called ' Nathan ! ’ twice. 

‘ Whose voice is that ? ’ exclaimed Colonel Lind- 
say. ' I thought you lived alone ?’ 

I do ; but this is a friend who is ill, and is 
staying with me for a time. Excuse me, sir, but I 
am wanted.’ 

Again the call for Nathan. 

' Go to your friend,’ said the Colonel ; ' I will 
not detain you. After you have attended to his 
wants, come back to me.’ 

Very unwillingly Nathan opened the staircase 
door ; but no sooner had ^ he turned to go up- 
stairs than he found his visitor behind him. 

' Go on,’ he said, as he paused. ' I can read you 
like a book.’ Another moment, and Colonel Lind- 
say had clasped the hands of Bertram Peregrine, 
and Nathan had left the two alone. 

Alone with Bertram, the Colonel heard his story, 
sympathised in his trials, related all that had been 
told him by the Scpiire, and promised to act as- 
mediator between lather and son; for he enter- 
tained no doubts as to the truth of the statement, 
having always believed his god-son sinned against 
rather than sinning. At the same time he con- 
gratulated himself on his true perception of char- 
■acter.' ■ - ■ ■ 

When Colonel Lindsay returned to the Hall he 


was in a fever of anxiety, distress, and hope ; what 
steps to take he could not tell, hut determined to 
have but one confidant, Nathan Boltz. 

CHAPTEE III. — TOLLTS’G- THE CURFEW. 

Oliver Peregrine hated Nathan Boltz ; but 
nobody suspected it, least of all Nathan himself. 
Oliver longed for the time to come when as Squire 
of Linden he could shew his hatred, for which he 
considered he had satisfactory reasons : one being, 
that Nathan was, a favourite in the village and 
Oliver was disliked ; another, that he was a pro- 
tege of the Squire’s ; a tliird, that he had been a 
great hinderance to 01ivei'’s schemes. And now 
this Colonel Lindsay seemed to be smitten with 
the bell-ringer, for he frequently engaged him in 
conversation and met him. in the belfry to inspect 
the bells. Evidently the Colonel was mad on the 
subject of bell-ringing. 

But at the end of a fortnight it occurred to 
Oliver, who was alway.s prying and suspecting, 
that their visitor must have some deeper motive 
than this love of bells and their ringers. He set 
himself to watch. Just now the Hall was very 
quiet. Christmas would be kept entirely by them- 
selves, therefore Oliver had plenty of leisure. He 
said nothing to Patricia of his suspicion.? ; he was 
not communicative, and she forbore to question 
him. 

To Gertrude, Oliver had never appeared more 
distasteful than at this time ; and she missed the 
presence of the sweet sister in whom she had 
confided; for Gertrude had her romance. A very 
degrading affair Patricia would have called it. 
However, no one knew of it. Indeed Gertrude 
had dared scarcely confess it to herself She loved 
with the depth and purity of a Christian maiden. 
Whom ? None other than Nathan the bell-ringer ! 
Fearful was Gertrude of whi,spering his name even 
in the solitude of her chamber. Yet it afforded 
her a melancholy pleasure that he should have 
prepared the last resting-fjlaces of her mother and 
sister, and that in some manner, .she did not quite 
know how, his life should he connected with her 
family. 

‘But what recompense can we make him,’ she 
would argue, ‘ in return for Bertram’s wrong? Even 
my father acknowledges that he did this wrong, 
and has made him pay in full the penalty of Ins 
sin.’ And then she would sigh, as she felt how 
hopeless, how almost criminal was her love. In 
vain, however, she struggled against it. In her 
eyes Nathan was the true type of a gentleman ; 
and 'Oil!’ she would cry, 'if Bertram felt thus 
for Ruth, how could he— how could he forsake 
her in her time of need ? ’ 

Sometimes Gertrude had feared that Oliver 
Peregrine would discover her secret, or suspect 
her, from her having already refused certain 
eligible connections approved by her father ; but 
she had no cause to fear : her family had not the 
most remote suspicion of the truth, 

Christmas drew near, while Colonel Lindsay 
continued his visits to the belfry, where, a.? we 
know, certain weighty considerations detained him 
in converse with Nathan; and several times 
Oliver had watched the Colonel emerge from the 
cottage of - the man he so detested. At last, with 
some difficulty, Oliver managed to play the eaves- 
dropper, and gathered from their conversation that 
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tlie subject of it was closely couuectecl witli Ms 
uncle. ■ ! 

‘What — ifr he muttered to himself, bixt dared ' 
not complete his question ; and as he walked 
home, after the Colonel had left Nathan, he grew 
more aud more uneasy, and determined to lind out 
for himself the secret of Nathan’s attic window, 
wliere for the last fortnight a light had been 
observed. Conceive, his annoyance when, on com- 
inencing a cross-examination of the Colonel in 
a friendly tone, he found the old soldier on his 
guard, and ready to parry every attack. Boiled 
on every side hy the experienced veteran, Oliver 
altered his tactics, and made up his mind to use 
force, as stratagem availed nothing, and to wring 
the .secret from Nathan Boltz. 

It was on a dark starless evening that Nathan 
set out to toll the curfew, accompanied hy 
Bertram Peregrine, who having recovered in a 
great measure from the effects of his fatigue and 
exposure, desired to r(3visit the Avell-remeiiihered 
church, in which many of hi.s ancestors were 
buried. Colonel Lindsay had arranged to meet 
him there to decide upon an immediate course of 
action ; aud the belfry was to he the scene of their 
consultation. Nathan and his patient soon reached 
the helfry, whence the tolling of the curfew 
was to he the signal for the Colonel to join 
them. But Oliver had invented a mysterious 
communication vvdiich should detain the Colonel 
in waiting for an imaginary visitor, and give him 
the opportunity of going instead ; therefore while 
the soldier .waited impatiently at the Plall for 
his unknown correspondent, Oliver borrowed his 
cloak, and opening the door in the wall before 
mentioned, entered the churchyard aud repaired 
to the church. 

‘ I hear the Colonel ; he has just come in,’ said 
Nathan. ‘Will you shew a light, Mr Bertram?’ 
As ho spoke he continued the tolling of the 
curfew j and his companion descended the stains 
with the lantern in his hand ; but he saw no one, 
for Oliver was concealed in the deep shadow of 
the porch. 

Just as Bertram stepped forward .saying : ‘ This 
way, Colonel Lindsay,’ the lantern was dashed 
from his hand, and a violent blow felled him 
to the ground. He rose aud grappled with his 
antagonist, who maintained a dead silence,, until 
slipping over the .steps into the interior of the 
chnrch)’ they fell with violence on the stone floor ; 
at the .same moment Bertram felt a sharp wound 
in his side, and uttered a loud cry as Nathan 
rushed from the helfry hearing a caudle in his 
hand. He saw before him Oliver Peregrine about 
to escape from the scene, Avhile his cousin lay 
on the floor of the church bleeding and uncon- 
scious.. / 

In a mouient Nathan had grasped Oliver in a 
powerful grip, the signal for a terrible struggle, 
during which, however, the latter overpowered 
his antagonist; and the would-he murderer escaped 
in the darkness, just as Colonel Lindsay, who had 
begun to suspect treachery, came hastily upon the 
scene followed by Dobson and two or three of the 
villagers. The reason of the sudden storage of 
the bell was apparent to all. With faces of 
horror and affright they gazed upon Nathan, 
who, breathless and tremhling, supported the 
1 1 wounded ma.u upon his arm, 

J| ‘What is it? Who is it?’ demanded Colonel 


Lindsay, as he picked up his cloak, which lay in 
the porch ; but Nathan made no reply ; and his 
interrogator saw th.at for some unknown reason he 
purposely kept .silence ; also that he took no notice 
of the cloak or the broken lantern, but signed 
to Dobson to help him to Lear Bertram from the 
church. 

Colonel Lin(ls.ay at once coinprehcndod the ma- 
noeuvre ; and spreading out the cloak, they laid 
Bertram gently down upon it ; then Nathan, 
assisted by two labourers and the. Colonel, rai.scd 
him, and preceded by Dobson, w'hose leg.s trembled 
beneath him, bore their seiisele.ss burden through 
the churchyard. ‘To the Hall!’ was the word 
of comm.and, given and obeyed, a.s they marched 
slowly hut steadily through the grounds, until 
they reached the principal entrance. Tliere a 
crowd of bewildered faces including those of 
Squire Peregrine, his daughters aud servant,s, met 
their gaze. 

‘ Charles,’ said Colonel Lindsa}^, ‘ I hring_ you 
your son. You dare not refuse him a home if ho 
is li^'ing, or a grave if he be dead,’ 

The Squire made no reply, but sank upon thc 
nearest chair aud covered his face with hi.s hands, 

‘ Show me to a roou\,’ continued Colonel 
Lindsay. 

Now Nathan and the gloomy procession moved 
up the broad staircase, leaving those below watch- 
ing their progress in dumb amazement. Patricia 
w'as the first to recover, and sign to her father to 
follow her to the room they had just left. Her 
movement dispersed the crowd of servants to 
wonder and talk among themselves ; while Ger- 
trude found her-self surrounded hy lier_ younger 
sisters, who began eagerly pl;ying her with ques- 
tions. To all their importunities, Gertrude only 
an.swered : ‘ Do not ask me — do not ask me ; ’ aud 
with the tears streaming down her face, which 
,slie in vain attempted to control, she mounted 
the staircase, and with a trembling hand knocked 
at the door of the room into which her brother 
had been curried. Colonel Limbsay answered 
her. 

‘ May I come in V she whispered; and receiving 
permission, she .stepped up to the bed, around 
which the men w’cre still busy. One glance at 
her apparently dying brother determined her. 

‘ Colonel Lindsay,’ she said with forced _com- 
po,sure, ‘pray telegraph at once for a pliy.sician. 
Papa cannot collect himself sufficiently ; but I am 
sure he w’onld wi.sh it.’ Then turning to two 
young men who stood waiting near the door, she 
despatched them in all speed for the local prac- 
titioner, Dr Downes. 

Then she addressed herself to Nathan : ‘ You 
will -watch my brother, will you not, until I come 
back? If he should return to consciousness, he 
will be glad to find you near him.’ Without 
W'aiting for a reply, she loft the room (piietly, 
but soon returned, prepared to act nurse to the 
wounded xnan. 

As Nathan raised his eyes, he thought he Iwd 
never seen anything so charming before ; nothing 
of which he had read could excee<l the -vvomanly 
gentleness and loveliness of that fair face ; and his 
own flushed with shame as he allowed his eyes 
to dwell upon it longer than in his opinion was 
consistent with good breeding. ‘And at such a 
time,’ said Nathan to himsoll', as he again bent 
over the prostrate form. 
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OertrucTe liad loroxiglit witli her an aged servant 
who had nursed them, and still remained an 
inmate of the Hall. In spite of the changes pro- 
duced by time and the circumstances under which 
she now saw him, Nurse Goodall recognised Ber- 
tram at once, and her agitation was extreme ; for 
being fully acquainted with every circumstance 
connected with his flight, she argued that there 
could be but one termination to this rash proceed- 
ing on the part of Colonel Lindsay — the expulsion 
of the son now lying at the point of death from his 
father’s roof ; for she knew full well the obstinate 
character of the Squire of Linden, and blamed the 
Colonel for thus precipitating the end. 

As yet, no one in the Hall knew anything 
further than that the son of the honse had returned 
desperately wounded, and that Colonel Lindsay 
and Nathan had brought him home: aU. the rest 
was mystery unfathomable. At this juncture, the 
surgeon, 'Dr Downes, entered the room in a little 
trepidation, his visits to the Hall being rare, and 
this message having been sudden and brief. The 
surgeon perceived a complicated case, and made 
an examination of his patient. This done, he 
inquired if any person was present to whom the 
injured man was thoroughly accustomed. Colonel 
Lindsay mentioned Nathan and himself. The 
surgeon then requested Gertrude and the servants 
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3ay, promising 
Ferris directly he arrived, left the room also, and 
taking Gertrude on his arm, sought the Squire, 
who was still in conversation mth his eldest 
daughter. Patricia and her father received him 
coldly, and positively declined to see Bertram. 

‘Charles,’ said the Colonel, ‘I have much to tell 
you, which had better be said privatelj’. Will 
you give me a few minutes in your library '!■ ’ 
The tone was so full of meaning, that the Squire 
rose and led the way. The result of their con- 
ference will be shewn in the conclusion of our 
narrative. 


THE SALT MAESHES OF BEITTANY. 
Not the least iuteresting part of France is the 
wide range of country watered by the Loire, It 
is here that feudal and historic remains may best 
be studied ; fine old castles, palaces, and abbeys 
rise before the traveller on all sides. The gloomy 
Elois, wdiere those arch enemies of French liberty 
the Guises, Avere assassinated ; the castellated den 
of Plessis-les-Tours, where Louis XI. carried out 
his deep-laid schemes, so w'cll described in Quentin 
Dimoard; and the high towers and deep ^uiiilts 
of Amboise, which tell of many a tragic con- 
spiracy and massacre. Here too is the picturesque 
Chenonceaux, with its rich ceilings and tapestry, 
wdiere Mary Queen of Scots passed some happy 
days in her sad life, and Francis I. drew around 
him his joyous court. Joan of Arc unfurled her 
banner in this interesting province ; and the heroic 
Vendeans lie buried by thousands, martyrs to 
their religion and their king. It is a bright 
sunny land ; the acacia hedges divide the fields 
wdth their elegant white blossoms ; the vineyards 
are loaded with purple grapes, the apple orcliai-ds 
give abundance of cider; a lazy kind of land 


where the idler may ME time to Ms heart’s 
content. Yet the Loire cannot boast of equal 
beauty with the Seine ; its raging waters inundate 
the country in winter, leaving dry shoals in 
summer ; and near its mouth, the district called 
the Marais is an uninteresting tract of sand, salt 
marshes, and ponds. It is of this unpromising 
scene that we would write, where ten thousand 
persons find occupation in the making of salt. 

The interest attaching to the people ari.ses from 
their extreme simplicity. Thanks to the salubrity 
of the country, they arc a fine hardy race, the men 
tall and well-proportioned, the women celebrated 
for their fresh complexions. Watch them as they 
work in the salt-fields carrying heavy loads on their 
heads, barefoot, in short petticoats, and running 
rather than wmlldng on the edge of the ponds. 
But all this is changed on grand fete day.s, wdien 
the costume of their forefathers in past centuries is 
worn. It is called the marriage dress, as it is first 
donned by the women on that day. Since it must 
last for a lifetime, it is carefully laid aside for 
special occasions. There is the embroidered cap 
and white handkerchief for the shoulders, edged 
with lace ; the belt and bodice stitched with 
gold thread. A gay violet petticoat is partially 
covered by a wliite dress, the sleeves of which are 
either red or white ; and an apron of yellow or red 
silk adds to the smart attire. The red stockings 
are embroidered, and the violet sandals cover well- 
shaped feet. As for the bridegroom to this pretty 
bride, he adorns himself with a brown cloth shirt, 
a muslin collarette, full knickerbockers, and no 
less than two waistcoats, one white, the other blue, 
with a large black cloth mantle over all. To com- 
plete his toilet there is a three-cornered hat with 
velvet cords, white embroidered stockings, and 
white buckskin shoes. Such is the costume of 
Bourg-de-Batz ; but each village has its own distinc- 
tive coiflure. The burning summer sun, whose 
rays are reflected from the salt marshes as if from 
a lens, forces all to wear wide-brimmed hats for 
daily work ; the high winds and great changes of 
temperature necessitating double or triple woollen 
waistcoats ; yet even this time-honoured style of 
dress has something picturesque about it. 

Let us cross to the left bank of the Loire, and 
ascend the hill into the little town of Pellerin, 
justly proud of its position and commanding views. 
From this vantage-ground the eye passes over the 
indented coast-line where the points of Mesquer, 
Croisic, and many others advance into the sea. 
The green pastures aud pretty villas of Saint 
Etienne form the foreground to the barren reaches 
of the salt district, which extends towards Mor- 
bihan, occupying about six thousand acres. The 
commercial centre of the country is the town 
of Guerande, perched on a hill, and belonging 
to a long past age. Its high ramparts, built for 
defence in troublous time.s, can only be entered 
by four gates, which bear the marks of portcullises. 
Enormous trees entirely conceal it from the tra- 
veller, who would fancy he was approaching a 
green forest, instead of an old fortified place be- 
longing to feudal times. 'Yines and cereals grow 
admirably on the higher ground surrounding it, 
to the very verge of the salt marshes, which are 
utterly bare. Looldng towards the sea, the marks 
of its fury are apparent, as if Nature wished to 
collect all her weapons of defence for the inhabi- 
tants. Gigantic rocks of capricious forms, some- 
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times risinp; like a kxindle of lances ; sometimes 
lying ou the shore, as if they Tvere Egyptian 
sphinxes, or lions turned into stone, and polished 
liy the waves ; or even resembling these very 
waves petrified in a moment on some tempestuous 
■day. v ■ 

Nothing is more easy to describe than a salt 
marsh. Imagine a market-garden divided into 
squares ; hut instead of the green vegetables, each 
square Hied with water, and the walks not level 
rvith, hut raised above the spaces about ten inches 
in height. The parallelograms are termed in the 
vernacular ccilMs. These are filled rvith sea- 
water, which pours in through conduits at higli- 
tide, the water having been stored during a period 
of from fifteen to thirty days, in reservoirs attached 
to each marsh. The system of canals tlirough 
which it passes is of a complicated nature; and 
the production of the salt constitutes, so to 
speak, a special branch of agriculture, where the 
visible help of man assists the hidden work of 
Nature. The ground must be dug and amanged in 
a particular manner, that the saline particles may 
crystallise, just as a field where wheat grows and 
ripens. Tins, it is not surprising that the salt- 
workers adopt the professional tcrnis of the 
farmcr.s. At certain times they say ‘ The marsh 
is in flower;^ they speak of the ‘harvest’ and 
of ‘ reaping the salt,’ 

It is in the ceillet, ivhere the water is only about 
an inch in depth, that the salt forms, thanks to the 
evaporation of the suu, and to the current ivhich, 
slowly circulating through the different compart- 
ments, assists the evaporation. The salt which 
then falls to the bottom of the basin is raked out 
by the ^alxidAer into round hollows made at the 
edge at certain distances. This is done every one 
or two day,s. The art consists in raking up all 
the salt without drawing the mud wdth it. In 
the salt marsh of Gucrande they collect separately 
a ivhite salt, which forms on the surface under the 
appearance of foam, and is used for the salting of 
sardines, 

It will easily he understood that everything 
depends on the sky ; above all things, the heat of 
the solar rays is necessary. In cloudy weather 
there is no crystallisation. Rainy seasons are most 
disastrous for the jpaludiers. The harvest varies 
from year to year ; but calenlating the produce for 
ten years, it amounts to three or four thousand 
pounds of salt in each ocillct Work begins in the 
month of June, and is carried on till October. The 
number of (sillets varies with the size of the marsh; 
that of Guerande contains about twenty-foirr thou- 
sand ; others are much less. The gathered salt is 
carried daily to some slope near and packed in a 
conical form, very much resembling the tents of a 
camp when seen from a distance,*' At Giuirande 
the -vvomen are seen running in this direction, 
carrying the salt on their heads in lai^e wooden 
howls, holding about fifty pounds; whilst at 
Eourgnetif the men are employed, who make use 
of willow-baskets borne on the shoulder. If the 
salt is sold immediately, the cone is only covered, 
with a little earth. But it more frequently 
happens that when the harvest is good, specu- 
lators buy large quantities to keep until the price 
rises, and then largo masses a thousand pounds 
in weight are formed, and protected by a thick 
layer of earth. 

Like all kinds of property in France, the salt 
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marshes .are much divided. More than three 
thousand proprietors share that of Gueraiulc ; and 
there is a kind of co-operative ]-)artnerslup between 
the owner and the worker, tlie latter gon orally 
receiving a quarter of the profits, out of which ho 
pays the porters. The gain is, however, niiscra,hly 
small ; and the wonder is how tlie varion-s fiuuilie.s 
manage to exist irpon it. Even if the wife and 
daughter help, the whole family only earn aboirt 
two hundred’ and iU'fy-five^ franca a year-ten 
pounds of our money and in consequence of the 
season when the salt is collected, the pakulicr has 
no chance of increasing his income by assisting 
the farmers, and can only employ himself in the 
trifling labours of winter. So low, indeed, have 
the profits sunk, that in some marshes the exjienses 
have exceeded them ; in short there is no kind of 
property in France that has for tlie last century 
undergone more terrible reverses than this, fi’ho.sc 
change,? are partly due to the railways, which 
have provided a much more efficient and rapid 
means of transport for the east of France than 
for the west. 

There are three largo zone.? in the country 
wh.ere salt is found. In the eastern district it 
is derived from spring.? and mines ; but in the 
present day the salt hiines are treated like the 
springs. In, stead of dividing the lumps wdth the 
pickaxe, galleries are cut through and flooded 
with wniter ; when this is sufficiently saturated, it 
is brought to the surface and evaporated in heated 
caldrons. The aid of the sun is not required ; 
fine or rainy days do not count, and the making of 
salt becomes a trade for all the year round. In 
the south the plan is varied, becau.se there is no 
tide ill the Mediterranean Sea. Here, by the help 
of a mechanical apparatus, the sea-water is pumped 
into enormous.squares, where it crystallises, and the 
evaporation is accelerated by a continual circula- 
tion, With a wurm temperature and a clondloss 
sky, the water requires to be renewed only at 
intervals, whilst the salt it.?elf is not collected imtii 
the end of summer. Thus the poor workmen of 
Brittany liave a more laborious and less renninor- 
ative task, though the salt is aeknowdedged to bo 
of a finer quality. 

The family life is necessarily of a very hard and 
parsimonious character. It i.s iinpos.sible to buy 
animal food; a thin soup supplies the morning 
and evening repast, wnth poorly cooked potatoes 
at mid-day. Those who are near the sea can add 
the sardine and common shell-fish, wdiich are not 
worth the trouble of taking into the towns to sell. 
The cruel proverb, ‘ Who sleeps, dines,’ finds here 
its literal a2:»iflication ; during the winter the people 
lie in hod all the day to save a meal. There i,s a 
strong family affection apparent among them, the, 
father exercising a p.atriarclial anthority in llio 
much-loved home. If they go away, it 'is never 
for more than twenty leagues^, to sell the salt from 
door to door. Driving before them their inde- 
fatigable mules, borne down at starting wdth too 
heavy a load, they penetrate through the deviom: 
narrow lanes, knowing the path to every hamlet 
or farmhouse where they hope to meet with a 
customer. 

TJie population of Bourg-de-Batz is said to bo a 
branch of the Saxon race, and has hitherto been 
so jealous of jireserving an unbroken genealogy 
that marriages are alw'ays made among themselves. 
A union with a stranger i,s felt to be a misalli- 
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ance. There are some local customs still remain- 
ing which point to an ancient origin, a visible 
legacy of paganism perpetuated to the present 
day. Such is the festival which is celebrated at 
Croisic in the month of August in honour of 
Hirmen, a pagan divinity in the form of a 
stone with a wide base lying near the sea. Here, 
with grotesque movements, the women execute 
round the stone a sort of sacred dance, and every 
young girl who is unfortunate enough to touch 
it is certain not to he married during the year. 
There is an old chapel of St Goustan which shews 
the tenacity with which the people hold to their 
traditions. Once a idace for pilgrimages, it has 
not been used for sacred purposes during seventy 
years, and serves as a magazine for arms. Yet the 
inhabitants of Batz visit it yearly, and especially 
pray beneath the sacred walls at Whitsuntide. 

Sunday is strictly kept as a day of rest from 
their toils ; then the poorest dress in clean clothes, 
men, women, and children going in family groups 
to church. After that, relations and neighbours 
pay visits. Man is no longer a beast of burden, 
but shews that he has a heart and a conscience ; 
a happy spirit of good temper and frankness 
reigns everywhere. Indeed the high moral quali- 
ties of the natives, their love of education, and 
strong attachment to their native soil, make them 
a vigorous branch of the French nation, and one 
calculated to gain the traveller’s respect. 




CRITICAL ODDITIES. 

That short pithy criticisms are occasionally as 
pointed as those that are more elaborated, may he 
gleaned from the following, which we cull at 
random for the amusement of our readers, 

A little calculation W’-ould have saved a well- 
known novelist being taken to task by a fair 
graduate of Elmira College, who thus relieved her 
mind by writing as follows to the College maga- 
zine: ‘In a novel of Miss Braddon’s, a hook of 
wonderful plot and incident, the hero, after 
coming to grief in a civilised country, went to 
Australia to make his fortune ; and while yet an 
apprentice at the pick and shovel, found an im- 
mense nugget of gold, wdiich he hid, now in one 
place, now in another, and finally, was obliged 
to carry in his under-shirt pocket for weeks. 
When he reached home its sale made him im- 
mensely rich. I had a little cixriosity in the 
matter, and obtaining the current price of gold, 
found, by a simple computation, that the nugget 
must have weighed a Imndred ami ninety-four 
founds. A sizeable pocket that must have been!’ 

Albert Smith had his pronouns criticised in the 
following neat way by Thackeray. Tixrning over 
the loaves of a young lady’s albuin, Thackeray 
came upon the following lines : 

Mont Blanc is the Monarch of Mountains — 

They erovnied him long ago ; 

But who they got to put it on, 

Robody seems to know. — ^A lbekt Smite. 

And wrote underneath : 

I know that Albert wrote in a htUTy : 

To criticise I scarce presume ; 

But yet methinks'that Bindley Murray, 

Instead of ‘ who,’ had written ‘ whom.’ 

W. M. Teackebay. 

Isot quite so good-naturedly did Chorley treat 


Patmore’s Angel in the ITouse, in his critical ver- 
sicles ; ‘ The gentle reader we apprise. That this 
new Angel in the House, Contains a tale, not very 
wise, About a parson aiid a spouse. Tlie author, 
gentle as a lamb. Has managed his rhymes to fit ; 
He haply fancies he has writ Another In Mamoriajn. 
How his intended gathered flowers, And took her 
tea, and after sung, Is told in style somewhat like 
ours, For delectation of the young,’ Then after, 
giving ‘some little pictures’ in the poet's own 
language, the cruel critic went on— ‘ From ball to 
bed, from field to farm, The tale flows nicely purl- 
ing on ; With much conceit there is no Jianu, In 
the love-legend here begun. The rest will come 
some other day, If public sympathy allows ; And 
this is all we have to say About tlie Angel in the 
House,’ 

This hardly amounted to faint praise, a kind of 
encouragement Mr Buckstone owned had a very 
depressing effect upon him when he ranked among 
youthful aspirants to theatrical honours. ‘ 1 
was,’ said the comedian, ‘given by my manager a 
very good part to act, which being received by the 
public wdth roars of laughter, I considered that 
my future was made. A worthy vendor of news- 
papers, a great critic and patron of the drama,' 
asked me for an order. On giving him one, I 
called the next day expecting to hear a fLattering . 
account of my performance, but was disappointed. 
Determined to learn what effect my acting had 
iwoduced on him, I nervously put the question : 
“Did you see me last night '?” to which he replied : 
“0 yes.” “Well,” said I, “were you pleased?” 
And he again replied witli his “ 0 yes.” I then 
came to the point with : “ Did you like my act- 
ing ?” And he rejoined : “ 0 yes you made mo 
smile.” ’ 

A more appreciative critic was the lady who 
after seeing Garrick and Barry severally jilay 
Romeo, observed that in the garden scene, 
Garrick’s looks were so animated and his ges- 
tures so spirited, that had she been Juliet she 
should have thought Romeo was going to jump 
up to her ; but that Barry was so tender, melt- 
ing, and persuasive, that had she been Juliet she 
should have jumped down to him. 

An old seaman after looking long at the picture 
of ‘Rochester from the River,’ cried : ‘Yes, that’s 
it — just opposite old Staunton’s, where I served 
my time— just as it used to look when I was a 
youngster no higher than my stick. It’s forty 
years since I saw the old place ; but if the ha::e 
would only clear (yfj\ I could point out every 
house!’ 

When M. Gondinot’s Free was produced at the 
Porte St Martin Theatre, a Parisian critic com- 
mended the playwright for rendering a good deal 
of the dialogue inaudible by a liberal employment 
of muskets and cannon ; and then conjugated Free 
thus : ‘lam free to go to tlie play ; tlioii art free : 
to he bored by the first act ; he or she is free to be 
bored by act* second ; we are free to bo bored by 
the third ; you are free to be bored still more by 
the fourth and fifth acts ; and they are free to stay 
away for the future.’ 

M. Gondinet’s drama was seemingly as fitting a 
subject for the jiruning-knife as the play of which 
Mark Twain, speaking . for himself and partner, 
deposed : ‘ The more we cut out of it, the better it 
got along. We .cut out, and cut out, and cut out ; 
and I do believe this would be one of the best 
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X>lays in the world to-day, if our strength had held 
out, and We could have gone on and cut out the 
rest of it.’ 

An Ohio politician ‘ on the stump,’ stayed the 
torrent of his eloquence for a moment, and looking 
round with a self-satisfied air, put the question: 
* Now, gentlemen, -what do you think ? ’ A voice 
irom the crowd replied: ‘Well, Mr Speaker, if 
you ask me, I thiukj sir, I do indeed, that if 
you and mo were to stump the state together, 
we could tell more lies than any other two men 
in the country, sir; and I’d not say a word 
myself, sir, all the time.’ The orator must have 
felt as grateful as the actor whose impersonation 
of the hero of E&capci from Smg-Sing impelled a 
weary pittite to proclaim aloud that the play 
would have been better ‘if that chap hadn’t 
escaped from Sing-Sing;’ or the Opera tenor whose 
first solo elicited from Pat in the rrpper regions the 
despairing ejaculation : ‘ Och, my eighteeu-pince ! ’ 

A young negro, carefully conducting an old 
blind woman through the Pliiladelphia Exhibition, 
stopped in front of a statue of Cupid and Psyche, 
and thus enlightened his sightless companion : 
‘ Dis is a white mammy and her babhy, and dey 
has just got no do’ onto ’em at all, and he is 
a-kissin’ of her like mischief, to be shuah. I’s 
kind o’ glad you can’t see ’em, ’cause you’d be 
flustered like, ’cause dey don’t stay in de house 
till dey dresses deyselves. All dese figures seem 
to be scarce o’ do’, but dey is mighty pooty, only 
dey be too .white to be any ’lation to you and 
me, mammy.’ Then turning to a statue iii bronze : 
‘Derebe one nigger among ’em which is crying 
over a handkerchief. Dey call him Othello. 
Mebbe his mother is dead, and he can’t fetch 
her to de show, poor fello\v !’ 

An American officer riding by the bronze statue 
of Henry Clay in Canal Street, New Orleans, was 
asked by his Irish orderly if the New Orleans 
‘ fellers ’ were so fond of niggers that they put 
a statue of one in their ‘ lashionablest ’ street. 
‘ That ’s not a nigger, Tom ; that ’s the great Clay 
statue,’ said the amused officer. Tom rode round 
the statue, dismounted, climhed upon the jicdostal, 
examined the figure closely, and then said : ‘ Did 
they tell yez it was day '? It looks to me like 
iroirl’ 

Tom’s ignorance was more excusable than that 
of the Yankee who, learning on inquiry that the 
colossal equestrian figure in Union Square, New 
York, was ‘ General Washington, the father of his 
country,’ observed : ‘ It is I never hoard of 
him before ; but there is one thing about him 
I do like; — he does set a horse plaguy well.’ A 
compliment to the artist, at all events. 

_ Perhaps Salvini took it as u compliment when 
his Othello wus compared to the awakening fury 
of the Hyrcanian tiger disturbed at his feast of 
blood, and his Hamlet described as ‘a magnificent 
hoodlum on his muscle, with a big mad on, smash- 
ing things generally;’ and the Boston actress was 
delighted to know her ‘ subtle grace, flexiWe as 
the sinuosities of a morning mist, yet thoroughly 
proportioned to the curves of the character, Avas 
most especially noticeable.’ But the Hungarian 
prima domia must have felt a little dubious as 
to the intentions of the critic who wrote of her : 
‘Her voice is wonderful. ’ She runs up and dowzr 
the scale with the agility of an experienced cat 
running np and clown a house-top, and two or 


three fences thrown in. She tons figurative flip- 
flaps on every bar, tearing up the thermometer to 
away above two hundred and twelve, and sliding 
down again so far below zero that one feels 
chilled to the bone.’ Tlie fair singer would proli- 
ably have preferred something in this .style : 
‘Miss Avoro a rich purple, .suit Avith a hand- 

some shade of lavender, a Avhito over-garment, 
tight-fitting, Avitli (lowing sleeves, and a Avhito, 
bonnet trimmed Avith the saiue shades of purple 
and lavender, and she sang finely.’ 

That has the merit of being intelligible. The 
writer Avas not in such a desperate condition as 
the Memphis theatrical reporter who lauded an 
actress as ‘intense yet expansive, comprehensive 
yet particular, fervid Avithout faultiness ; gloAving 
and still controlled, natural but relined, daring 
anything, fearing nothing but to violate graceg 
pure a.s dew, soft as the gush of distant music, 
gentle as a star beaming through the riven clouds. 
With mystery of ebarms she comes near to us, 
and melts doAVU our admiration into love ; hut 
Avhen Ave take her to us as something familiar and 
delicious, she floats away to the far heights of 
fame, and looks doAvn on our de.spair Avith counte- 
nance of peaceful lustre and smiles a.s sw'eet as 
spring.’ If the lady did not reciprocate, her heart 
must have been of adamant. 


THE WELL-KNOWN SPOT. 

Again ■witli joy I view tbo waking skoro, 

Where mem’rio.s live for ever in their green, 

And from the solemn gnu'C, yard’s dieckered floor 
Gaze fondly o’er the all-enchanting scone. 

The same sad rooljs awake their mocking cries, 

And drooping Avillow,s Avnep the early grave, 

, As o’er the dead the reattes spirit flies, 

Tries vainly yet you broken heart to save. 

But, hush ! sad soul, uor le.ave this li.allowed .spot, 
Where peaceful .slumber .seals the closbd eye. 

The lonely sleeper now awaken not 
By the rude raving, or the deep-drawm sigh. 

Oh, let me mourn (the fainting heart replies), 

These ncv.’-mado graves, Avhioh take my woud’ring sight ; 
Say, Avho beneath thi.s little tombstone lies. 

Of Avho thi,s Angel guards through the long night. ' 

When last I saw, no mounds lay heaving there, 

No sexton rude had turned the resting sod. 

Alas, how changed ! The holy and the fair 
Have sunk in death, and triumphed ill their God. 

Then let me pause, if here my Maker stay,s. 

And guards liis saints from tlie inhuman foe. 

His word is true ; my tremifling heart obeys ; 

Bles.s’d arc the dead ivlio to the Saviour go. 

Noay new refulgence breathes o’er all the scene ; 

You lark’s sweet warble now is sweeter still ; 
Yonbladygrass.standsoutinpurergreen; 

And softer music tinkles from the rill. 

For why ? 0 mark ! Tlie camse i.s written hero ; 

The pale-faced marble tells the softened tale, 

That sweeteneth the sigh, airests the starting tear, ; 
And lulls to silence the iiufclmcly wail. 

Astukv II. Baldwin. 
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in this case would appear to have been, ‘■father 
to the man,’ hy the mamier in which he after- 
wards released his beloved country from one of 
the greatest ‘ scrapes ’ she over experienced. 

On leaving school Thiers studied for the law, 
and was eventually called to the bar, though he 
never practised as a lawyer. He became instead 
a local politician ; and so W’ell did the rule suit 
him, that he soon evinced a strong desire to try his 
fortune in Paris itself. He swayed his auditory, 
when speakmg, in spite of his diminutive stature, 
Punch-like j)hysioguomy, and shrill piping speech; 
and shout and yell as his adversaries might, they 
could not drown his voice, for it arose clear and 
distinct above all the hubbub around him. While 
the studious youth was thus making himself a 
name in his native town, ho was ever on the 
watch for an opportunity to transfer his fortunes 
to the capital. Plis almost penniless condition, 

' however, precluded him from carrying out his 
design without extraneous assistance of some kind 
or other; hut when such a stupendous ambition 
as that of governing one of the greatest nations of 
the earth ^led the breast of the Marseilles student, 
it was not likely that the opportunity he was 
seeking would be long in coming. 

The Academy of Aix offered a prize of a few 
hundred francs for a eulogium on Vauvananjuas, 
and here w'as the opportunity which Louis Adolphe 
Thiers reriuircd. He determined to compete for 
the prize, and wrote out two copies of his essay, 
one of which he sent to the Academy’s Secretary, 
and the other he submitted to the judgment of his 
friends. This latter indiscretion, however, would 
appear to have been the cause of liis name being 
mentioned to the Academicians as a competitor ; 
and as they had a spite against him, and disap- 
proved of his opinions, they decided to reject any 
essay which he might submit to them. 

On the day of the competition they wmre as 
good as their wmid, and Thiers received hack 
his essay with only an ‘honourable mention’ 
attached to it. The votes, however, liad been 
equally divided, and the j)rincipal prize could not 
he adjudged until the next session. The future 


THE STORY OF THIERS. 

Ilf a densely populated street of the quaint sea-port 
of Marseilles there dwelt a poor locksmith and 
his family, who were so hard pressed by the dear- 
ness of provisions and the general hardness of the 
times, that the rent and taxes for the wretched 
tenement wdiich they called a home had been 
allowed to fall many W'ceks into arrear. But the 
good people struggled on against their poverty; 
and the locksmith (who 'was the son of a ruined 
cloth-merchant), though fallen to the humble posi- 
tion of a dock-porter, still managed to wade 
through life as if lie had been born to opulence. 
This poor labourer’s name was Thiers, and his 
wife was a descendant of the poet Chenier ; the 
two being destined to become the parents of Louis 
Adolphe Thiers, one of llie most "remarkable men 
that ever lived. 

The hero of our story -was at his birth men- 
tally consigned to oblivion by his parents, while 
the neighbours laughed at the ungainly child, 
and prognosticated for him all kinds of evil in 
the future. And it is more than probable that 
these evil auguries would have been fulfilled had 
it not been for the extraordinary care bestowed 
upon him by his grandmother. But for her, 
perhaps our story had never been written. 

Under her fostering care the cliild survived all 
those diseases wdiich were, according to the gossips, 
to prove fatal to him ; but while his limbs re- 
mained almost stationary, his head and chest grew 
larger, until he became a veritable dwarf By his 
mother’s infiuence with the family of Audre 
Chenier, the lad was enabled to enter the Mar- 
seilles Lyceum at the age of nine ; and here the 
remarkable head and chest kept the promise they 
made in his infiuicy, and soon fulfilled Madame 
Thiers’ predictions. 

Louis Adolphe Thiers was a brilliant though 
somewhat erratic pupil. He was noted for his 
practical jokes, his restlessness, and the ready and 
ingenious manner in which ho always extricated 
himself from any scrapes into which his hold and 
restless disposition bad led him. Thus the child 
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statesman and brilliant jonriialist was not, liow- 
ever, to be cast aside in this contemptuous manner, 
and he accordingly adopted a mse de gum'e, which 
•was perfectly justifiable under the circumstances. 
He sent hacd'' his first essay for the second com- 
petition -with his own name attached thereto, and 
at the same time transmitted another essay, hy 
means of a friend, through the Paris post-office. 
I'liis i>aper 'was signed ‘Louis Duval;’ and as M. 
Thiers know that they hud resolved to reject his 
essay and accept the next best on the list, he made 
it as near as possible etpial to the other in point 
of merit. 

The Academicians ■were thoroughly out-gene- 
railed hy this clever artifice, and the prize rvas 
awarded to the essay signed ‘Louis Duval ; ’but the 
chagrin of the do-ns avhen the envelope was opened 
and the name of Louis Adolphe Thiers was read 
out, can be better imagined than described. The 
prize, which amounted to about twenty pounds, was 
added to another sum of forty-pounds gained by 
his friend Mignet for essay-writing ; and with this 
modest amount, the two friends set out on their 
journey to Paris. On their arrival there, both of 
them were at once engaged as -yniters on the Glahn 
newspaper, and M. Thiers’ articles soon attracted 
such attention that, the highest political destinies 
vremQ predicted for their author. 

Alluding to the small statirre of our hero, 
Prince Talleyrand once said : ‘ II est -pdlt, mais %l 
(fnmliml’ (I-Io is little, hut he -^vill he great!) 
Meanwhile, the young adventurer, as we may call 
him, was engaged on general literary work for the 
press, writing political leaders one day, art-criti- 
cisms the next, and so on, until a publisher asked 
liiui to write the History of fJw French Revolution. 
He accepted ; and •wlion published, the work met 
with so great a success that it placed him in the 
front rank of literature, and gained for him the 
proud title of ‘National Historian.’ After this 
the two friends pirblished tlie National news- 


2ia][)or, an undertaking which we are told was 
conceived in Talleyrand’s Jiouse, and wa 


largely 

subscribed to by the Dukcj of Orleans, afterwards 
King Louis- Philippe. M. Tliiers dislilced the Bour- 
bons ; and when, in 1829, Charles X. dissolved a 
liberal parliament, he look the lead in agitating 
for the reinstating of the peoiole’s rights. The 
king having determined to rejjly to the re- 
election of the ‘ 221 ’ by a coup d’etat, the natixre 
of which, was secretly communicated to il. Thidr.s, 
the latter hastened ,to the office of the National 
and drew up the celebrated Protest of the Joixr- 
n.alists, which before noon was .signed by every 
writer on the liberal side. As M. Thiers was 
leaving the office, a servant of Prince Talleyrand 


pjaced in hi^ hand a note, which simidy” bore 
’ This was a 


the words, ‘Go and gather cherries.’ 
hint that danger was near the young patriot, 
and that he should repair to the house of one 
of the Prince’s friends at Montmorency — a place 
famous for its cherries— and there lie hidden until 
the storm had blown over. 


M. Thiers did not immediately accept the hint, 
Imt remained in the capital during the day, to 


watch the course of events and endeavour to pre-'; 
vent his friends from doing anything rash. He 
energetically sought to dissuade those who were for 
resisting the kiii^s decree hy force of arms ; but did 
not succeed. When the barricades were raised, he 
left Paris, because he thought that the people were 


doing an xinwise Ihing, which would load to a 
fearful slaughter, and perliaixs result in himself 
and friends being shot. 

When, liowever, the battle between ’the ui-iny 
and the peojxle had really l)egui!, the indomititble 
little man returned to Jbiris, and heedlos.s of the 
bullets that were flying about, he, ran lieix! and. 
there trying to collect adherents for the Duke of 
Orleans. He also had a ^n'uclanifdiou of the Duke, 
as king, printed, rushed out with it, clamp as it ^ 
was from the press, and distributed copies to the 
victorious insurgents ; but this operation nearly 
cost him Ms life, for the crowds on the Place de la 
Bourse ■were shouting for a repxiblic, and a cry -was, 
immediately raised to 13'nch 21. Thiers. He only 
esca2)ed by dashing into a pastry-cook’s shop, aiill 
taking a header down the open cellar wliich led to 
the kitchen. 

Nothing daunted by this co7ifrctem.ps, however, 
he .sought out M. Scliefler, an intimate friend of 
tlie Duke of Orleans, and started off for Nenilly 
with him (without consulting anybody else), to 
offer the crown of France to the Duke. When 
they found the Duke, he despatched M. Thiers to 
P,viiice Talleyrand to ask hi.s advice on the subject ; 
and the latter, who was in bed at the time, said : 
‘Let him accept;’ but positively refused to put this 
advice in writing. Thus the Duke of Orleans 
becaure King of the French under the name of 
Louis-Philiijpc, and the Slarseilles student fonnd 
himself a step nearer the accomplishment of his 
aim. The poor locksmith’s son had overthrown 
one king and e.stablishod another ! 

It was M. Thiers who caused the remains of 
Napoleon to be removed .from the gloomy .resting- 
place in St Helena to the cburch of the luvalides 
in Paris, where they xvere re-interred amid great" 
pomp and circumstance. He it ■was who also 
invented or gave currency to the now well- 
known constitutional maxim, ‘The king reigns,, 
but does not govern.’ 

In this reign 21. Thiers commenced his great 
work on the Gonsiilatc and the Eminre, in ■which 
he so eulogised the First Nu2)ole()n and flatlei-ed 
the military fame of Fmnce, that he unwittingly 
paved the way .for the advent of the second Empire. 

The revolution of 1848, which led to the abdica- 
tion of Louis-Philippe, found Thiers but a simple 
soldier in the National Guard, and parading the 
.streets with a musket on his shoulder, despite his 
diminutive stature. A man of hi.s transcendent 
ability, however, could not he left long in .so 
humble a position, and we therefore fuid the 
newly elccled sovereign Louis Napoleon trying 
hard to win over to his side this ■unique citizei.L 
But Thiers declined the honour, and remained, a 
thorn in Napoleon’s rdde during the wliob; -jicrind 
of his reign. When the coup d’Hat of 1851 was 
.struck he was one of the leading stale, snioii 
whose arrest was ordered and carried out. '.Vlio 


patriot was seized and forcibly taken out of bis 


„ _ _ at an early hour in the morning, and 
imprisoned at kiazas for several days. >11.0 was 
then escorted out of the countiy, and became an 
exile from the land he loved so well. 

While the excitement in Paris, whir.h culmin-ated 
in the outbreak of ■the war with tlerman,y, wa.s 
at its height, and the w])o]e nation was singing 
the Marseiilaisc and shouting ‘ a Berlin,’ M. Thiers’ 
voice was the only one raised to protest again.st 
France precipitating herself into an xinjust and 
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iinnecessaiy vrav. Il.e was imheeded at the moment ; 
blit a few weeks sufficed to prove the soundness 
of his reiisoning ; and when the Germans were 
marching on Paris, it was to the locksmith’s son 
that the whole nation turned in its distress. 

The Napoleonic dynasty was deposed, and at 
the elections for the National Assembly which 
afterwards took place, M. Thiers was elected for 
twenty-six Departments — a splendid national testi- 
inony to his patriotism and ability. As soon as 
the Assembly met he was at once app>ointed ‘ Chief 
of the Executive Power’ of the French Republic, 
Thus the poor .student of the Marseilles Academy 
had become, almost without any effort of his orvn, 
the governor of Ins country ; and how he acquitted 
himself of the onerous and self-sacrificing task, let 
the living grief of Frenchmen for his loss at this 
moment proudly attest. 

Previous to this appointment, however, and 
while the German army was thundering at the 
gates of Paris, the brave old statesman had, in his 
seventy-fourth year, shewn his unalterable devo- 
tion to France by tlie famous journey he made 
to all the European courts to endeavour to obtain 
assistance. Failing in this, he came hack, and 
being made President, as above mentioned, he 
made peace with the Germans on the best terras 
he could get, turned round and beat the Com- 
munists in the streets of Paris ; and within three 
short years he had not only paid the heaviest war 
indemnity ever known, but had cleared his country 
of the Germans, consolidated her resources, and 
reorganised her aririy. 

On the morning of the 4th September last, 
Fi’ance wns suddenly plunged into the deepest 
grief., and dismay by the announcement that her 
greatest cilfzen had been taken from her by death 
on the previous evening, at a time when the whole 
nation was looking to him as the one man who 
could save it from the dangerous crisis through 
which it was at that moment passing. 

The funeral was a magnificent one, and though 
a rvet day, there was not a citizen in I?aris that did 
not join the throng, which lined the whole of the 
way to the cemetery. As the body of the great 
patriot was borne along every hat was raised, and 
many among the crowd shed tears. A riot was 


his proud position, and once more to as.sume the 
humbler idle of a private citizen. Such a suhliuie 
act of self-abnegation was sufficient to assure to 
him the enthusiastic love and respect of an intelli- 
gent people, and the esteem of the whole world, 
which may be said to have joined with France 
in weaving a chaplet of immortelles to place upon 
the tomb of one whose memory will he reverefl 
by all who respect indomitable perseverance and 
true nobility of character. 
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OHAriER III.-— XHE LEXTER. 

’WiiEK' Sir Sykes, left alone, addressed himself to 
the perusal of the crumpled letter which he had 
hitherto crushed in his clenched hand, it was with 
no light repugnance that he applied himself to the 
task. Slowly, and wuth .shaking fingers, he un- 
folded and .smoothed the ruffled paper, spread it on 
the table before him, and not hastily, but with a 
deliberate care that was evidently painful to him, 
read as follow.s : ‘ Altliough a stranger to you, Sir 
S}dce3 Denzil, Baronet, I am no stranger to what 
took i^lace on March 24, IS — . Should you wish 
this matter to remain, as it has hitherto done, 
untalked of by the world, I must request that you 
will meet me this evening at The Traveller's liesi, 
by the cross-roads. I .shall wait there for you until 
ten o’clock to-night, and will then name the terms 
on which alone you can reckon on my future 
silence. — Incp.rire for yours respectfully, Dic.k 
Hold, staying at The Traveller's Ecst.^ 

The baronet read and re-read this letter with 
the patient endurance of a sufferer under the 
surgeon’s knife. Nothing hut his labouring breath 


his own indomitable will from the position of 
a labourer’s son to that of the ruler of a mighty 
nation. But even greater thair all this was the 
fact, that having attained to this grand position. 


lie was ready, at what he believed to be the call 
of duty, to lay aside his dignity, to step from 
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as we are apt to be to tlie foibles of otbers—knew 
that be was in bis unobtrusive way a proud man. 
The stronger, therefore, must have been tbe^iu- 
flnence that drew Mm, as the magnet draws iron 
to itself, towards that unsavoury house of enter- 
tainment whence his unknown correspondent had 
dated his missive. The first dressing-bell clanged 
out its call unheeded, and it -was only when the 
second bell rang that Sir Sykes recalled his 
■wandering thoughts sufficiently to remember that 
it was time for him to dress, and that whatever 
cares might he busy at his heart, he must yet 
wear his mask decorously before the world. 
Dinner on that day at Carhery Court was not 
a peculiarly genial meal. The baronet had taken, 
with his accustomed regularity, his place at the 
table ; hut he wus pale, aiid looked older by some 
years than he had done a few hours since. Yet 
he resented Lucy’s half-timid inquiry : ‘ You are 
not ill, papa, I hope?’ and quietly declored that 
he was perfectly well. The domestic relations 
differ so much in varying conditions of life, that 
there are parents whose every thought and deed 
appear to be the common property of the home 
circle, and others who sanction no trespass on 
the inner self, the to mton of the Greeks, which 
each of us carries in the recesses of his own heart. 

Sir Sykes Denzil was one of those men who, as 
husband and father, never carry their confidences 
beyond a certain convenient limit. He was no 
tyrant, and. his daughters, who fondly loved him 
and wdio believed in his love for them, looked with 
regret on the cloud that so often rested on his yet 
handsome features. But he had known how to 
preserve his jealously guarded individuality from 
the encroaeiiments of affectionate interference, so 
that it was hut very rarely that his actions were 
the, theme of open comment. Blanche and Lucy, 
therefore, though with feminine nicety of obser- 
vation they noted that their father could not eat, 
but -that he emptied his glass again and again, said 
nothing ; W'hile Ja.sper, as he watched Sir Syke.s 
with a stealthy inqui.sitivenes.s, made the mental 
■reflection that ‘the governor mu.st be hard hit, 
very Iiard indeed and secretly determined to turn 
the occasion to his own peculiar profit. 

‘ Jasper ! ’ said Lucy anxiously, some time after 
the- dinner had come to an end ; ‘ what is the 
matter with papa ? Do you know if he is really 
unwell, or if anything has gone wrong ? I -waited 
here for you, in case you might kuoAV what is 
amiss.’ 

Jasper, who had been intercepted as he was 
leaving the house for his customary twilight stroll, 
with a cigar between his lips, turned lazily round. 
'How can I tell, Lucy ?’ he returned indiferently. 
‘ I’m not the keeper of my fathei-’s conscience, as 
the Lord Chancellor, by a polite fiction, is sup- 
posed to be of tbe king’s.’ 

' I only meant, has anything occurred, to your 
knowledge,’ pleaded Miss Denzil, 'calculated to 
annoy or distress him? Anything, for instance, 
about you ?’ 

‘ How about me ! ’ demanded Jasper with a 
slight start and a slight frown. 

‘ Don’t he angry, brother ; I only meant, dear, 
about your—debfcs,’ answered the girl, laying her 
hand on Jasper’s arm. 

' Has he been talking to you on that delightful 
subject?’ retorted the brother, almost roughly. 
'No ; I see that he has not; at least not very lately. 


One would think, to hear that eternal refrain of 
debts, debts, debts for ever jangling in luy ears, 
that I was the first fellow who ever overran the 
constable. Surely I’m punished enough, if I did 
owe a trifle, by being caged up in this wearisome 
old Bastille of a house, and— — There, there ; 
Lucy, don’t cry. I ’ll not say a word more against 
Oarbery, and yon may set your mind at rest. If 
the governor lias anything to vex him, be assured 
that it is not in the least connected with so 
insignificant a person as myself.’ And, as though 
weary of the subject, ho sauntered off. 

It was Sir Sykes’s habit on most evenings to 
spend a short time, half an hour or so, in the 
drawing-room. He liked iiiusic ; and Blanche, his 
younger daughter, who had been gifted witli the 
sweet voice and delicate sense of harmony which 
are often found in conjunction with frail health, 
knew the airs and the songs that best suited liini. 
Pie never, under any circuin.slauces, roinained long 
in company with his daughters, being one of those 
men to whom the society of women i.s in itself 
uncongenial; but on this particular evouiiig he 
went straight from the dhung-room to the library, 
and sipped his coffee there, while the twilight 
deepened into the gloom of night. 

The day had been fine enough, but the .sun had 
sunk in a- cloud-bank of black and orange, and 
there were not wanting signs that a change of 
weather was at hand. The wind had risen, and 
the clouds gathered as the sun went down, and it 
seemed as though the proverbial fickleness of 
our climate would soon be illustrated. But Sir 
Syke.s, as he went forth shortly after the clock 
on the turret had struck nino,'^paid no heed to 
the weather, save that once or twice he glanced 
upwards witli a sort of half-conscious satisfaction 
at the darkling sl:y. The night, with its friendly 
shadows and its throats of a coming storm, suited 
far better with his purpose than cloudless azure 
and bright moonlight would have clone. The 
moon, not as yet long risen, was young and Wan, 
and her feeble lustre fell but at rare intervals 
through the wrack of hurrying clouds. The 
larches in the plantations quivered' and the aspens 
by the trout-stream trembled as the gusts of wail- 
ing wind went by ; while the giant trees in the 
park, each one a citadel of refuge to squirrel and 
song-bird, sent 4owri a rustling sound, as though 
every one out of their million leaves had found a 
tiny voice of its own to give -warning of the 
approaching gale. Sir Sykes skirted tile lawn, 
passed through the shrubbery, and struck into a 
path seldom trodden except by the feet of las 
keepers, which led northwards through the park. 

There is something ignominious in the very .fact 
that the master of any dwelling, howsoever humble, 
should steal away from it with as earnest a desire 
to elude observation as though he had been a 
robber of hen-roosts or a purloiner of spoons. 
And perhaps such a proceeding appeared still 
more so in the case of the owner of so stately a 
place as Oarbery. Sir Sykes felt ns he glided, 
unseen as he hoped, past paling and thicket, at 
once angry and ashamed. So repugnant to him 
was the errand on which his mind wa.s bent, that 
on reaching a -private door in the northern wall of 
the park he came to a halt, and held as it were 
parley with himself before proceeding on the quest 
of the writer of the letter. 

' I do not know this fello-w,’ he muttered wrath- 
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fully: Hlie man’s very name is strange to me. 
But the twenty-fourth of March — that can be 
no mistake, no coincidence. That fatal date has 
burned itself too deeply into my brain for me to 
disregard or to forget it. Yes, I must go; I 
suppose that I must go.’ 

And with a heavy sigh, the master of that fair 
demesne and of many a broad acre beyond it felt 
in his pocket for the key that would open the 
postern before which he stood, unlocked the door, 
went out, and reclosed and fastened it behind him. 
Then, without further hesitation, he entered into a 
lane, the straggling branches of the hazels that 

g rew on the liigh banks to left and idght almost 
rushing against his person as he walked briskly 
on. So long as he had been witbin the limits of 
Carbery Chase, Sir Sykes had done his best to 
escape notice, keeping as often as he conld tree and 
bush and rising ground between himself and the , 
grand house of which he was absolute i>roprietor. ^ 
But now he ceased to turn his head and look or ' 
listen for any sign that he was followed, and ! 
puslied on, assured that his clandestine exit from , 
Carhery was unknown to any but himself. Sir 
Sykes, however, was very much mistaken. He 
was dogged by the very pursuer whom, perhaps, of 
all otliers he would have wished to keep in igno- 
rance as to his conduct. Jasper, whose feline 
vighance, once aw'akened, could not readily be 
luiled to sleep, had kept watch upon his father’s 
actions with a quiet patient steadiness which 
nothing hut vengeance or the greed of gain could 
possibly have inspired. There is a certain sym- 
path,y, especially with crooked motives, which 
enables us to anticipate the stratagems of those 
with whom we have intercourse, and of this Jasper 
had Ms full share. 

He was scarcely surprised when from his place 
of espial he saw" his father quit the house and 
thread his way through the grounds after such a 
fashion as made it manifest that the baronet desired 
his excursion to remain a secret to those beneath 
his roof. That something abnormal should happen 
as a consequence of the letter which Sir Sykes 
had received, and the reading of which had so 
powerfully affected its recipient, the captain liad 
considered as so probable, that he thought it worth 
liis while to lie in wait for the surprisal of the 
secret. Of two probable hypotheses, Jasper, whose 
imagination was of a chastened and practical order, 
had chosen rather to fancy that some stranger 
would arrive, than that the baronet shoxdd himself 
go forth to meet that stranger. But when he saxv 
ins father’s tall figure vanish amidst the shadows 
of the douse evergreens and leafy lime-trees, he 
was not in the least astonished. 

‘ When it was a question of nohhling the Blade 
Prince/ he said meditatively, ‘I wouldn’t trust 
mysell^ nor would Gentleman Pratt, to talking it 
over anywliere but on Bletchley Downs Avitli the 
Amgabonds Avho ]iocus.=<ed the horse, and who would 
for a fiver have sold their own fathers.’ 

Some recollection that he, Jasper Denzil," late a 
captain in Her Majesty’s service, was at that 
moment engaged, so far as in him lay, in the 
questionable operation of ‘ selling ’ his own father, 
here caused a twinge to his callous heart. But we 
are seldom Avithout some moral anodyne wherewith 
to lull to sleep that troublesome monitor, con- 
science ; and Jasper had but need to remember his 
debts, his dilliculties, and the fact that men his 


club spoke of him as ‘Poor Denzil — played out, 
sir !’ to assuage the momentary pang Avhich some 
as yet smouldering sense of honour occasioned to 
liim. 

The skill with which he folloAved Sir Sykes, 
keeping the object of his pursuit fully in view, yet 
never for an instant compromising himself "by 
coming into the range of Ausion, should the baronet, 
as he often did, turn his head, would have done 
credit to a Comanche Indian on the war-path. It 
was by a subtle instinct, not by practice, that he 
availed, himself of the shelter of tree and brake 
and holloAV, until at length, himself unobserved, 
he made sure that Sir Sykes Avas heading towards 
the prWate door in the northern Avail of the park. 
There was a side-gate kept continually unlocked 
on account of the right of Avay, some six hundred 
yards to the eastward, and from this the captain 
could issue Avithout difficulty. As for the jorivate 
door, Sir Sykes had a to fit its lock ; Jasper 
had noire. The latter’s mind aa'cs instantly made 
up. 

Idle sybarite though he Avas, the captain was 
fleet of foot, an accomplishment perhaps more 
common among languid men about town than 
healthy hardy dwellers in the country AVould 
readily imagine. He had made money once and 
again by the lightness of his heels, and they did 
him good service now, as, after a rapid rush across ■ 
the elastic turf of the park and a quick traversing • 
of the heathery surface of the rugged common-land 
beyond, he caught a glimpse of nis father’s stately 
figure as it passed in betAveen the tall hedges of 
the lane. 

‘It’s lucky I can run a hit !’ gasped out Jasper 
as he paused for an instant to take breath, and 
then passing his cambric handkerchief across his 
brow, on Avhich the heat- drops stood thickly, 

B ’ ^ed into the dark lane between the steep 
s of which the object of his pursuit had dis- ' 
appeared. And noAA' liis task Avas the easier, in ■ 
that Sir Syke.s, intent on what lay before him, and 
confident that his manner of leaA^ing his home was 
unknoAvn, never once turned his head to look back. 

A ghastly sight it \A’-as — had Iminan eye been 
there to note it — Avhieh the wan moon sheAvecl,. 
when at uncertain intervals her Avhite light fell 
on the pale faces of these tAvo men, father and son, 
so much and so little alike, who were wending 
their Avay thus along the deep Devonshire lane. 
In front was Sir Sykes, moody indeed and down- 
cast, hut a gentleman of a goodly presence ; while 
behind him came with feline footfall his only son, 
as craftily eager in the chase as even a garrotter, 
our British Thug, could have been. Once beyond 
the lane, the baronet and his kindred spy had to 
traverse a tract of ragged and desolate common, 
wdiere the horse-road dwindled to, a track of cart- 
AA'heels in the peaty soil, and Avliere Jasper felt 
that concealment Avonld Iiave been difficult, had 
the baronet but loolced behind him. 

But the rain,' long threatened, came on, urged 
by the strength of the sobbing Avind, and Captain 
Denzil congratulated himself on the friendly 
darkness that ensued. Nor Avas it long before 
Sir Sykes caught sight of the dead tree, on a 
knotted bough of Avhich Avas the signboard of The 
Traveller's Best, the- dilapidated roof and battered 
front of which could dimly he seen through the 
gloom of night. 

‘After all, why not?’ ejaculated Jasper, as he 
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saw Ins father, after a moment’s hesitation, dis- 
appear within the ruinous porch of the roadside 
public-house. , ■ 

CHArXEIl IV,— A® 'fHB TRAVDLLBR’S REST. 

‘ PcrKou of the name of Hold ? I should think 
so, rather. Want to sec him, do you? Tarn to 
your right, then ; get up them stone steps, and 
jUst keep straight till yon ’re past the water-butt, 
and you’ll twig the tap-room door,’ 

It was a sharpt-e^-ed sharp-tongued boy tyho 
spoke, a hoy in a tattered jacket that had once 
been hlne, and had once been garnished ^Yith brass 
anchor buttons ; but who retained his Cockney^ 
accent and his air of brisk elfrontery, like that of 
a London sparrow. 

‘Can’t you make out Her Majesty’s English, 
Mr Stiffback?’ said this impudent servitpr of 2Vw 
Travellers Jlest, seeing that Bir Sykes hesitated. 

‘You keep a civil tongue, .Deputy,’ broke in a 
deeper voice from within Ihe darkling passage. 
‘This, I suppose, is the gentleman who received 
a letter frozu a party called Hold? Very good. 
This way, sir, please'; and mind you don’t hurt 
yourhead against the beam, for the ceiling’s low 
and light’s scarce. So. Here we are; and this is 
the tap-room, and my name is Hold. At this cud 
of the room we ’ll he quietest.’ 

And the baronet passively permitted himself to 
be led up some stone steps atid down some brick 
steps, and finally into a long low room, at one end 
of which, although the weather was wiu’in and the 
season summer, there glowed and crackled a large 
■fire of mingled peat and wood, around which wore 
clustered seven or eight persons male and female, 
two of wdiom were smoking short discolonred 
pipes, while the others were conversing in hoarse 
tones, or sniffing, with somewhat of a wolfish 
expression of countenance, the savoury fumes that 
arose from a frying-pan which a gaunt man in 
frowsy black was carefully holding over the hottest 
■ part of the fire, 

There was a low wooden screen or partition, 
about breast-high, which stretched across some 
three-fourths of this delectable apartment, which 
! was rudely furnished with some wooden settles 
! arid rush-oottoinecl chairs, and a couple of greasy 
! tables, vamped, and clamped with sheet-iron to 
j repmr the injury which excitable customers had 
1 done to the woodwork. 

j ‘ My name, Sir Sykes, is Hold,’ said the owner 
I of the name, when the baronet had taken his 
seat on one of the mean-looking chairs, and his 
singular correspondent had placed himself on 
one of the benches opposite, 

‘ I never heard it before, nor, to the best of 
my recollection, have wo ever met,’ said Sir 
Sykes dryly. 

‘ Ah, yes, but -we have met, Sir Sykes Denzil, 

. Baronet,’ returned Hold, with a twinkle of satis- 
I faction in his hol'd black eyes ; * not that it ’s any 
•wander you do not remember so humble a chap 
as yours truly. I have the advantage of you.’ 

These last words were uttered with a malicious 
emphasis -which caused Sir Sykes to look again 
and keenly in the man’s face, while, cudgelling 
his memory, though in vain, to find some guiding 
due. He sow a hard, fierce, swarthy countenance, 
dark hair partly grizzled, and a powerfully built; 
frame, such as matched well with the face. Had 


Sir Sykes on the Bench been consulted by his 
brother magistrates a.s to the luitnlau’ of (zaltuidur 
months of' imprisonmcdiit witli hard labour to 
be allotted to sucii a one as Hold, ho would have 
said at once: ‘Give him tlie heaviest st.mtcmce 
warranted by law, for, unlc.ss .La,vater’.s seicoice bo 
false, there could scarcely exist a, .more dangcruuw 
scoundrel’ 

Sir Sykes, however, was not on LL*' boudi, nor 
Hold in the dock at (■|nai‘te.r-,se.3sions. So he 
merely replied with a steady lonU ; ‘.No, Mr .liohl, 
or whatever your name may be, ''.I'o the bc.-t 
of my belief, I neve.r in my life saw ymi,’ 

‘ Very good,’ quietly returned the inau, taking 
out a black pocket-book much frayed and. lialteretl, 
aud rustling over the dog’s-eared leaves. ‘ Let 
me see ; yes, March the twenty-fourtli is the first 
important date.’ 

‘Ami may I ask,’ interposed Sir Bykos, with 
somow'hat of the cold haughtiness which lizul stood 
him in, good stead in many a moral due.l, ‘ what 
is the meaning of these perpetual .references to 
a sjiecified day in. March?’ 

.Hold’s low" inward laugh was one (.if .sincere 
enjoyment. ‘ It ’s not only at cards, Sir Sykes,’ 
he said with a chuckle, ‘ that the ^auue of brag 
can be played. But come, it ’s ■ of no use, Sir 
Sykes Denzil, Baronet. My hand’s too strong — 
chokeM of court-cards, kings, queen.s, kimves, 
and ace.s — to give you a chance. I have entrie.s 
lujre ’ — slapping the black pocket-book — ‘ for more 
days than one. ' Take one of ’em at random. You 
have cause to romeinber the ninth of April in 
the same year, Sir Sykes, So have I’ And with 
a nod and a wink, Hold slid batik the book into 
an inner pocket of hi.s rough coat. 

The baronet’s blanchecl face and anxious eye 
betrayed how deeply he -^vas agitated by what 
he had heard, 

lYhat do you want of me V he asked abruptly, 
but in a tremulou-s voice. 

‘Hark ye, shipmate !’ rejoined the other, leaning 
his head on his hand, while his elbow restecl 
on the stained and chipped table beside him ; 
‘ all in good time. Business is business, and is 
not to be disposed (jf in that sort of hop, skip, 
and jump -way. Take another look at me, if you 
like'; and since you can’t tell who I am, say vjhat 
I am.’ 

‘ I should say,’ answered Sir Sykes, gazing with 
undisguised repugnance at the outward man of 
his dubious acciuaiutauce, ‘that you have been 
a sailor.’ 

‘No great wit wmiterl, I reckon,’ retorted Hold 
roughly, ‘to make out that much. The very mer- 
maid on iny arm here, aud the crown and tlie 
anchor,’ he continued, baring his brawny wri.st 
so as to exhibit tho blue tattoo maz'k.5 which it 
bore, ‘would tell jmu that. But I’ve followed 
more trades than one ; tried them all in turn, 
sir. IIow does that idle string of words that 
schoolboys say, come off the tongue ? Ay, I have 
it — ^Tinker, tailor, soldier, sailor. Why, 1 ’ve been 
everything on the urchin’s roli-call except t1i.iof ; 
I never was quite that — or gentleman, which is 
a cut above me.’ 

‘You have seen the world evidently,’ said Sir 
Sykes in a bland tone ; ‘but you must remember, 
Mr Hold, that you have not as yet explained to me 
with sufficient clearness thon’ature of your business 
with me.’ 
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‘Labour lost, if I did,’ rejoined Hold wifcli a 
cynical smile. ‘A secret is 'best of course when 
it belongs to one only. Two may get some good 
out of it"^; but once it ’s common property, tlie goo.se 
that Liid the golden egg.5 is picked bare to tlie last 
bone. Do you see,’ lie added, dropping his voice, 

‘ our good friends yonder, and do you suppose that 
such 'as they are not all ears, as it were, to snap up 
any odds and ends of our talkl Ho with the 
frying-pan is as knowing a hand as any in England 
-—a begging-letter writer, as the newspaper para- 
gi'iiplis cairit. And the others, well ! the others are 
all on the lay more or le.ss, to scratch up a living 
by their wits. It 's only the cream of the cadging 
profession that can atibrd to patronise the lied. 
It ’s rpiite a genteel hotel of its class, I as.sure you. 
But now you know why I don’t speak out. Better 
deal v,'itii me .singly, than with all these blood- 
suckers, I should .say. And so, as we understand 
each other, wo need not enlighten, others.’ 

‘ Is there no more private place ? ’ the baronet 
began. 

But Hold broke curtly in : ‘ None, Sir Sykes, in 
a crib like tlii.s. Up-stair.9, we ’d double the risk 
of being overheard. Walls have ear.s, you know. 
Now here, whore we can see into the garden 
from this open window at my elbow, we ’re pretty 
safe. — Deputy ! ’ (this was addressed to the sharp 
boy in the ragged jacket) ‘two glasses of rum, 
<!’ ye hear 1 ’ 

'Sir Sykes had had time to think, and it was in a 
firm tone that he now spoke. 

‘Now, Mr Hold,’ he said,- ‘I am a man of the 
world, and as .such will not affect indignation or 
astoni.shmcnt in the fact that you wish to bargain 
v.dth me, for your own advantage, as to certain 
painful events of my earlier life. Name your 
terms, but be moderate. The law, as you are 
aware, is not very indulgent towards those who 
ojitort money by means of threats or calumnie.s.’ 

Hold’s face, hitherto good-humoured, wore an 
ugly .scowl. ‘Droj} that style of argument, if 
you 're wise, baronet,’ he said resolutely. ‘ Dick ] 
Hold is not often backward, when folks will i 
fire shotted guns instead of harmless blank car- j 
trblge. Come, come, commodore ; if you dared to 
indict me, you ’d hardly be here. Try that game, 
if you choose. It only serves the turn of those 
wlio can come into court with clean hands. Yours 
mayhap would shew a stain or so. — Here is 
Deputy with the rum. Let us drink, sir, to our 
bettor acquaintance, and be friends,’ 

Sir Sykes, however, pushed back the glass 
which Hold proffered him. Sunk in his own 
estimation though he might be, he could not stoop 
to pledge a ruliiau of the .stamp of this one. 

‘Your very good health, Sir Sykes Denzil, 
Baronet,’ said Hold unconcernedly, as he tossed 
off his liquor. ‘lYe wear well, both of us though 
many a year has gone over our heads since that 
ninth of April that yaw know of.’ 

‘Were you at Sandston, then, on that day?’ 
asked the baronet, tlirown off his guard, and a 
slight quivering of Hold’s eyelid told that a 
point had been scored against his incautious 
opponent. 

‘ Not so. At Tunbridge Wells rather,’ returned 
Hold slowly, ‘I remember seeing the funeral--- 
that of the poor little girl of yours who died, Sir 
Sykes.’ 

Sir Sykes grew almost as white as he had done 


when first be began the reading of the letter -which 
had drawn him to such a rendezvous. 

‘You will oblige me, .sir,’ he .said in a voice 
that he vainly tried to render firm and calm, ‘ by 
being silent in future as to— as to ’ 

‘ So that we understand one another, I agree to 
anything,’ was Hold’s half-sullen rejoinder. 

‘And now to come to terms. Yon want money, 
no doubt V said Sir Sykes more composedly. 

‘All ];)eoplo, to the best of my belief, waufc 
luouey,’ replied Hold with a grin. ‘I am no 
cormorant, no shearer and skiirner of such as come 
under my hamlling. Just now. Sir Sykes, I will 
only ask yon for five hundred— a lloabite ! ’ 

The demand, considering the baronet’s rank, and 
mean.s, wnis unexpectedly moderate. Sir Sykes in 
turn piToduced his ptocket- bo ok. ‘ Be w men,’ he said, 

‘ keep) such a sum iu ready cash. But it so hap- 
pens’ — ^laying down a roll of bank-notes upjon the. 
squalid table — ‘ that I have money, tu'o hundred 
aud thirty pounds, with me; and here’ — pencil- 
ling a few words on a leaf which he tore out of the 
book — ‘is my written promi.se for two seventy. 

I will send jmu a cheque to-morrow.’ 

‘Nothing,’ observed Hold, ‘coixld be more satis- 
factory. Don’t send a groom ; grooms chatter ; 
the post is safer. You won’t drink the rum, Sir 
Sykes 1 I will.’ And he swallowed the alcohol at 
a gulp, aud then swept notes and paper into his 
pocket. ‘ One thing more, Sir Sykes. I did not 
come hero for hush-money and nothing else. I 
want you to take into your house aud as a member 
of your family a person— of my recommending, 
Sir Sykes.’ 

‘ I “foil to comporehend you, Llr Hold,’ said the 
baronet stiffly. 

The other laughed. ‘Her name,’ he said, ‘is 
Ruth.’ 

‘ Ruth !’ exclaimed Sir Sykes, starting from his 
seat, and spxealdng so unguardedly that the un- 
•washed crew at the firelit end of the room 'turned 
to peer: at him. 

‘Ye.s, Ruth. Don’t you like the name?’ asked 
the fellow coarsely. ‘ My sister, Ruth Hold.’ 

‘ Ruth— your sister— ^ours— at Oarbery V gasped 
out the bewildered baronet. 

‘ You need not be afraid,’ xvas the rough reply ; 

she won’t disgrace your fine horx.se or your daiuty 
xvays. I douljt if your misses at home are more 
thoroughly the lady than Ruth Hold— my — si.ster.’ 

‘Y'ou must see, your own good sen.se nuxst shexv 
you,’ stammered out Sir Sykes, looking the picture 
of abject terror, as the .smoky glare of the lamp) 
fell on his pale face, ‘ that even wore I xvilling to 

consent to so extraordinary In short it cannot 

be.’ 

‘ Sorry for you, then ! ’ retxxmed Hold with a 
shrug; ‘for on your accep)tance of these terms; 
alone is my silence to be bought. Come, come, 
shi]imate ! hear reason. Ruth shall bear any sur- 
name you like, aixd it can’t be hard to account for 
her coming to Carbory. l’'oxx knew her father— 
an old frieixd — military — died in India— left yoxx 
her guardian, Ruth’s guardian ; eh, Sir Sykes V 

‘I — I will take time to think of it,’ said the 
bai'onet confusedly. ‘Yoxx shall hear from me 
to-ixxoi‘row. And now, I had better go.’ 

And he rose. Hold re-condnclod him, civilly 
enough, as far as the oxiter door, and watched him 
depoart through the howling wind and driving rain 
towards Carbeiy. But what neither Hold nor Sir 
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Svkes co\ikl have conjectured was that Jasper 
rienzih hidden in a crazy arbour among the sun- 
flowers and pot-herbs of the inn garden, hard by 
the open window, had during the greater portion 
of the interview played the part of an unsuspected 
eavesdropper, ami was now on his way by another 
route to Carhery Cliase. 


ANALOGIES OP ANIMAL AND PLANT 
LIFE, 

The boundary-line between the lowest ^forms of 
animal and vegetable life is of a most indefinite 
character. Nature would seem to have been guilty 
of many inconsistencies in her arrangement _ of 
these organisms ; for a being which at one period 
of its existence exhibits the common character- 
istics of a plant, may at another period possess 
the attributes of an animal. Such an organism is 
found in the form of a fungus which grows on the 
surface of tan-pits. Under slightly altered con- 
ditions it becomes a locomotive creature capable 
of feeding upon solid matter. Naturalists have 
therefore always felt a difficulty in deciding 
■which of these doubtful organisms should be 
classed with the one kingdom and which with 
the other. Indeed it has been seriously proposed 
to form a separate class for their reception, a kind 
of 'no-man’s land’ to which they might by general 
consent be relegated. 

It would at 'first appear that a sufficient distinc- 
tion would be made if such organisms as possess 
the power of spontaneous movement were at once 
called animals. But this classification would prove , 
to be most erroneous, lor many plants possess the 
power of movement in a very high degree. The ' 
swarm-spores of such algae as seaw'ceds, for instance, 
swim actively about by means of raimite filaments 
or dlicL They were on this account long sup- 
posed to be animalcules, and it was not until 
they were found to ultimately develop into the 
plants from -which they sprung, that their real 
place in nature was determined. Tliese swarm- 
spores, common enough in the sea and in pools 
and ditches all the world over, are particles of 
matter which detach themselves from their parent 
cells, and after a longer or shorter time of activity, 
come to rest and form new algae. They are pro- 
vided with two or more vihratilc cilia — minute 
processes which we more fully alluded to in a 
recent paper on ' Bell Animalcules.’ 

The suggestion that animals should ho distin- 
guished by their motor powers is also fallacious, 
for the reason that many animals do not possess 
this power. Sponges, for instance, are organised 
bodies which remain stationary attached to rocks. 
But their system of pores and vents, through 
which a constant circulation is maintained, and by 
means of which they are supplied with particles 
of solid matter as food, most certainly entitle them 
to be ranked as animals. 

The similarity between the lowest organisms of 
the two kingdoms does not seem so extraordinary 
after all, when by the help of the microscope we 
examine their structural details. In both we find 
a similar semi-fluid matter called protoplasm, 
which has been defined as ' the physical basis of 
life.’ In the cellular tissues of many plants this 
fluid may, with a sufficiently high naagnifying 
power, he seen in a state of ceaseless activity. It 
is composed of four elements, namely carbon, 


hydrogel], oxygen, and nitrogen. An analogous 
substance is found iu_ -white of egg, and pnito- 
plasm itself is one of the constituents of blood. 
Many of our readers will, know that tlie colour 
of "blood is due to innumerable red bodies 
called corpuscles, so minute, tliat myi’iads will 
be contained in one drop of the vital Iluid. 
But there are also other corpuscles ([uite devoid of 
colour. These are minute par! icle.s of ])rotoplasm, 
and like the same matter in plants, they exhibit 
peculiar phenomena of mfitioii, aUie<l to those 
seen in the Amoj/xt or ' Proteus-aiumulculc.’ We 
may therefore conclude that the vital, pidnciplo in 
both animals and plants is the same, and that the 
tissues of both are built up of this protoplasm ; the 
point of difference being that, whereas animals 
obtain it ready-made from plants, the latter are 
the manufacturers of it from mineral or inorgan i(;. 
sources. 

There are of course, besides the mere chemical 
constituents of protoplasm, other conditions 
necessary to vitality. A certain range of tem-j)era- 
ture would see-m to be the most important, if we 
except perhaps the presence of -waiter, without 
which life can hardly exist. But even hero a 
'curious exception is presented to us iu the Eotifera 
or wheel-animalcules — formerly alluded to .in this 
Journal iu an article on ‘ Suspended Animation’ 
— wliich may be kept in a state of dried dust 
for many years, and which, on the addition of 
a drop of w'ater, will resume their original vigour 
and ra2-)id movement. The so-called mummy- 
wheat .which is said 'to germinate after a burial 
of_ some thousands of years, is an instance of 
this retention of the life-principle iu plants. 
Light as well as heat also plays an important, 
part in the mystery of vitality, although it is 
a curious hut weli-authenticated fact that the 
mere growth of plants is most rapid in darkness. 
We may see an instance of this in the stems of a. 
groiving plant -which is placed near a window. 
They wdll all be bent towards the glass. Hence it 
is a common sajdng that they are attracted by the- 
light. But the real reason "for this heut form is, 
that their darker side grows more rapidly than the 
rest of the pdant, forcing it to assume a curved 
form. 

It is in the nature of their food that jdants and. 
animals shew the most marked pjoints of difference. 
IVe may state as a broad rule that all living things 
have tlie power of taking in foreign matter, where- 
with to suppl}’- and replenish their various parts. 
This process, in which the many units which 
make up the structure are constantly dying away 
and being reproduced, consUtutes -what -we call 
growtb. in carrying out this function, animals 
convert organic into inorganic matter, whi].st jilants 
do precisely the reveiise. They may both be de- 
scribed as digesting their food — if w-e accept as a 
definition of the term digestion, that process by 
which insoluble food is reduced to a soluble form 
fitted for absorption. In the animal this proce.-is 
is performed by means of glands or their analogues 
iu lower animals, which oj>eu upon the internal 
surface of the stomach, and which secrete an 
acid fluid called the gastric juice. TJiis fluid 
contains poepsine— a dried preparation of which, 
obtained from the stomach of the pig, forms a 
valuable remedy in the treatment of indigestion. 
Its power of dissolving organic matter is so subtle, 
that even after death it may act upon the stomach 
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itseli^ as well as upon any of the other organs 
with which, it inay come in contact. The problem 
as to why the stomach is during life preserved 
from destruction by its own secretion, was long a 
puzzle to physiologists ; but it has been decided 
according to one opinion, that the alkalinity of 
the blood, which constantly circulates through the 
tissues, protects them from injury by its neu- 
tralising influence. 

In plants the function of digestion is the same- 
in principle, although the absence of a mouth 
and special digestive organs renders it dilferent 
in detail. Plants require inorganic matters for 
support. Potatoes and turnips will, for instance, 
withdraw immense quantities of alkaline matter 
from the soil. Beaus and peas will rob the 
ground in like manner of its lime, while the 
various kinds of grasses will choose silica for 
their nourishment. It is this selective property 
of plants w'hieh renders necessary the rotation 
of crops, A succession of alkaline plants wmuld 
in time render the ground quite unproductive 
of vegetation of that kind; but if a proper 
rotation of crops be observed — the soil, whilst 
giving up one of its constituents, is gradually 
regaining those wdiich it has previously lost. A 
consideration of these conditions of agriculture 
forms the very groundwork of scientific farming. 

E-vceptions to the rule that plants consume inor- 
ganic matter are furnished by certain fungi and 
also by the insectivorous plants. One of these 
latter, the Dioncea imisc^mla, or Venus’s flytrap, •we 
fully described some months ago ; but the subject 
is so replete with interest that we shall not hesitate 
to recur to it and to refer to some of the other 
members of the same fiimily. 

Without reproducing our description of the 
Bioncea, ■we may assist oiir readers’ memory by 
shortly stating that the leaf of the plant is formed 
of two lobes joined by a midrib, and that each 
half of the leaf is furnished with three sensitive 
hairs. On a fly or other insect settling on the leaf 
and so irritating these hairs, the two lobes gradu- 
ally close and imprison the intruder. The most 
remarkable property of the plant is that it not 
only kills insects in this way, but that it actually 
digests them in a manner exceedingly similar to 
that by wbicb animals are nourished ; for after 
the prey is secured, a liquid secreted in the upper 
part of the leaf is exuded, and this liquid is ana- 
logous with that furnished in the case of animals 
by the glands of the digestive mucous membrane. 
The closeness of the analogy will he better under- 
stood by referring to an experiment which was 
made with a view to testing the .solvent powers of 
this secretion. A slice chipped from a dog’s tooth 
was placed between the lobes of a Dionma leaf. 
After some days the lobes were separated, and the 
piece of tooth was found to be in such a soft 
fibrous condition that it was torn to shreds by the 
slight force employed in removing it. This ener- 
getic po'^ver of the secretion will remind the reader 
of what we have already said regarding the action 
of the gastric juice upon the animal tissues after 
death. Another curious point of similarity be- 
tween the two fluids is observed in the fact that 
in both cases the secretion is stimulated by the 
presence of food. 

It seems almost incredible to think how such 
a ])eculiarity in a jdant should have, until very 
recent year-s, remained in obscurity. It is true 


that more than a century ago an .English naturali.=t 
described it, and submitted his observations to 
Linnseus. But since that time the matter had 
aroused very little interest, until some lew years 
iigo when Darwin published his w'onderful bool-c; on 
Insectivorous Plants. This want of attention is 
evidently due to the fact that Linuanis himself 
merely looked upon the plant as one, like the 
sensitive plant, having an excitable structure. Ho 
regarded the imprisoned insects as merely an 
accidental ' occurrence, stating it as his opinion that 
they were i probably released "when the leaf re- 
opened. The matter w^as thus quietly set at rest 
by a great authority, and no more was heard of the 
IHonaia until an able naturalist of North Carolina, 
where the plant is indigenous, again called atten- 
tion to it. ' 

Another plant belonging to this groixi> has 
several peculiarities which are worthy of notice. 
We allude to the Sarracenia, udiich is found in the 
eastern states of North America. This plant grows 
in bogs and similar moist neighbourhoods. The 
leaf consists of a trumpet-shaped tube half covered . 
with an arclied lid. Tins tube exhibits a smooth 
and slippery surface for some distance down its 
interior ; but lower still it is studded with bristles^ 
its lowest depths being filled with a fluid of in- 
toxicating properties. Round the mouth of the 
pitcher thus formed exude drops of a sweet viscid 
fluid. The Neiienthes form another branch of the 
family of Pitcher-plants, including many different 
species. Indigenous to the Asiatic Archipelago, 
their appearance is that of a half-shruhby climb- 
ing plant, the leaf of which terminates ' in a long 
stem, to which is attached a hanging pitcher. 
These pitchers vary in length from an inch to a 
foot, or even more ; indeed some are large enough 
to entrap a bird or small quadruped. Their 
structure is not so complicated as those of the 
Smramvia, although in other respects they greatly 
resemble them ; while in both cases the 'digestive 
functions are closely allied with those of the 
Dionesa. But the most seductive of all these 
traps for unwary insects is certainly the Darling- 
tonia. Its victim is first of all attracted by the 
bright colour of its petals, and after it has settled 
upon the plant, and helped to fertilise it by the 
movement of its body against tbe pollen, it slips 
into a treacherous j)itcher, to be first intoxicated, 
and then totally annihilated. Surely there will 
be no difficulty in finding an analogy here to cer- 
tain social institutions belonging to the higher 
order of animals ! 

The electrical phenomena common to both plants 
and animals must next claim our attention. The 
celebrated Galvani was the first to direct attention to 
the existence of an electrical current in the muscle 
of a frog’s leg. Volta disputed this, and insisted 
that the current produced by Galvaiii was due to 
certain metallic connections which he employed, 
and not to any inherent electricity in the muscle 
itself. Since Galvani’s time, however, numerous 
investigators have followed up his researches ; and 
it is now an accepted fact that every exertion of 
muscular force is accompanied by a current analo- 
gous to electricity, the strength of which is in exact 
proportion to the mechanical power called into 
play. It is a curious fact that this peculiar force 
remains in the muscle for a certain time after 
death, hut it is totally lost so soon as rigidity 
sets in, and no earthly power can recall it. It 
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may tlierefore be considered as essentially a vital 
phenomenon. It is moreover greater in_ mammals 
than in birds, and is least noticeable in reptiles 
and fishes. But we must not omit to mention 
1 that among the latter are found several which 
j have a powerful electric battery as their chief 
j defensive power. The Mediterranean torpedo— 

! one of the Bay or Skate family of fishes— after 
j -whicli our most modern engines of wnr are named, 

' is the chief of the.se. 

I Although it has long been known that cnr- 
! rents of electricity existed in plants, such currents 
i wore attributed to chcuiical reaction between the i 
j external moisture and tlie internal jidces of the 
I ]diint3 themselves, and also to atmospheric dis- 
I turbance. They have therefore hitherto^ boime 
1 very little analogy to the muscular electricity of 
j animals. But Very recently the subject has 
; received great attention ; in fact the_ electrical 
[ disturbance consequent on the excitation of the 
I leaf of our old acquaintance the Diotuea, formed 
pixrt of the subject of a paper lately re.ad before the 
Royal Society. * The authors of this coutribiition 
to our knowledge of a very obscure subject, proved 
by numerous delicate experiments that the current 
which accompanied the clo.siU’C of the leaf in 
question was in every . respect similar to that 
obtained from the muscles of animuls. 


It was a solemn gathering when two hours later, 
the physician entered Bertram’s room in company 
with Squire Peregrine, Colonel Lindsay, and Crcr- 
trude. The change in the Squire was marvellous ; 
his sternness had left him ; he followed his daughter 
and Ms old friend; he hirng upon every word 
which fell from the lips of the m.an of science ; 
and during the time when the doctors were alone 
with their patient and fsTathan, he paced his room 
in a state nearly bordering on mental distraction. 
Meeting the doctors as tliey at Icngtli emerged 
from the sick-room, he grasped them by the arm. 

< Will he live? will he Hve ?’ he reiterated wildly. 

‘ Tell me the truth. My son, my sou ! ’ 

In vain they urged him to be calm ; his reason- 
ing powers seemed to have deserted him. 

‘ Ilq must not die ; he shall not die !’ he repeated ; 
until Colonel Lindsay, laying Ms hand npon his 
shoulder, whispered: ‘There is hope. Do not 
despair. My old friend, rememher how much yet 
remains to he done for hiro. The active cause of 
mischief is at last removed.’ He produced a small 
piece of the blade of a laiife, at the sight of which 
the Squire shuddered. ‘ Humanly speaking, you 
owe his life twice over to Nathan Bolte. As to the 
perpetrator of the outrage, he will be dealt with 
according to his deserts ; at present, we have no 
clue to his whereabouts,’ 

This speech of the Coionel’s was intended to . 
answer two purposes— to give the Squire ' tim e to 
recover himself, and to arrest any remarks wMch 
might fall from the medical men, who were to 
remain all night at the Hall. It had the desired 


effect ; they saw that private family affairs were 
connected with this murderous attack and remained 
i silent, only insi.stiug that Nathan (whom Biu-iram 
had faintly recognised) .should remain with him. 
The Squire .sent for him, and in the presence of 
all his family, grasped him by llie baud and 
begged him to stay. Hqw he overcame all his 
scmpleis, how he ]daced himself in the ])03itiou of 
a debtor, w'as made jdain to all who hc;ard him ; 
and Gcrtrmle felt her heart throb almost to ]>aiu 
as she sat by listening to the words of her lather, 
the proudest of the Pevogrino race. 

Therefore it was that Nathan took his place in 
the sick-room, surrounded by every luxuiy which 
appertains: to wealth. It was a strange position; 
but he entered npon it with his usual large-hearted 
earnestness, believing he was fulfilling his jn’cniise 
to the mother of the sick man. 

In the meantime, Patricia •was undergoing a lor- 
monfc of fear and suspense. A week had elapsed, 
Oliver had not returned, and no inquiry had as yet 
been made concerning him. She dared not ques- 
tion any one, and though many an eye w.as bent 
upon her in. a half-pitying manner, she would not for 
worlds betray her w'r'etchodness. She asked not to 
he couhrmod in her miserable doubts and horrible 
fears, for she felt certain her lover was somehow 
concerned in her brother’s illness. Yet why this 
change in her lather ? She could not understand ; 
ami pondering day by day, became pale and ill, 
restless and depressed. 

Ohristmas-day came and went much in the same 
way as other days. There were no decorations 
in 'the church, and no sound of the S'weet loud 
hells of Ijindeu Tower, for Bertram, lay hovering 
between life and death, and all bell-ringing was 
suspended on his account. Another WGe.k i^ssed 
on ; wearily dragged the hours ; when at the close 
of a dark day of rain and wind, a messenger 
arrived with a note for Patricia, which caused her 
heart to throb mid her pulse to rebomicl wdth 
agonising pain. The writer of the dirty ill-spelt 
letter beggeil her to go at once to a farm-house ten 
miles distant, where Oliver Peregrine lay dying. 
Now Patricia knew she must put away her mask 
for ever. With eager haste she ran witli the 
summons to her father, and the utter wretched- 
ne-ss in her face made him full of pity for her. 

‘ Jenkyns shall bring the carriage for you, my 
darling, immediately, I know the spot ; clo.se to 
the stone quarries — a dangeroas place. Bo brave, 
Patricia. But you must not go alone ; Colonel 
Lindsay will accompany you.’ 

She made no reply ; her -white lips moved, but 
no sound came forth. After a vain attempt to 
speak, she left the room, and .shortly after was 
handed by Colonel Limlsay into the carriage. 
Their drive was accompli.shocl in silence. Patricia’.s 
agoni.sing suspense was too great Mr speorJi ; and 
her gallant companion felt too much to attempt 
conmionplaces. 

■When they arrived at the farm, Patricia de- 
scended from the carriage, and entered the Louse 
alone. In an inner room a woman was hnsy 
making a clearance of such articles as she could 
stuff away in corners and heliiud chairs, while a 
faint moaning told that the tinliappy man occupied 
tlie apartment. 

‘ I found the gentleman lying at the bottom of 
a quarry,’ said the man who lived on the farm. 

‘ It 's a fortnight hack, sir, that going roimd the 
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place as late as ten o’clock, I heard as it were 
close to me some one groaning as if in dreadful pain. 
It was some time before I could find out where 
the noise came from. At last my wife and me 
together got down to the bottom of the quarry, 
and managed between us to drag him to the top. 
hie was wonderful had, but refused to tell hi.s 
name or let a doctor he fetched, and fudy let my 
boy run with the note because he felt he was 
dying. We liavo done what v/e could, sir; hut 
you see we don’t know many folks about here, or 
vee might have helped him more.’ 

Patricia listened intently as the man gave the.se 
particulars, and made her way alone to the side 
of her cousin. lie lay upon a bed placed hastily 
on the floor, hi.s face worn to a shadow Avith 
intense suffering of mind and body.' As Patricia 
gazed upon the helpless sufferer, all her love for 
the man burst forth; she knelt down, covered her 
lace with her hands, and wept piteously. 

The woman who stood by, with true woman’.? 
instinct, guessed the nature of her sorrow, and 
said gently : ‘You see, miss, the gentleman would 
not say who he were, or we should ha’ sent before, 
I have done what I coidd ; but I fear he ’s very, 
very bad.’ She wanted to break the truth as 
gently as she could, for her experienced eye had 
notecT every change. 

‘ I am dying,’ said Oliver in a Ioav voice. ‘’Tis 
nearly over, Patricia; hut the pain has aliuo.st 
left mo ; and if I have strength, I must tell you 
a very painful story, for 1 need your forgiveues,'?, 
as you will find. Eo not grieve for me, Patricia.’ 
He paused. ‘ Are you alone ?’ 

Patricia shook her head. 

‘ Who is with you 

‘ Colonel Lindsay.’ 

‘ Tell him to come here.’ 

At this crisis, wheels were heard outside, and 
Colonel Lindsay returned w'ith Patricia, bringing 
with them Mr Downes, the surgeon. 

‘ Mr Downes is here,’ said the Colonel, ‘ through 
a message which I sent him previous to leaving 
home ; he will probably think it advi.sablc to 
remain with us for a time.’ 

Then Patricia knew that the surgeon aa'us there 
not only in his medical capacity, but as a witness 
to Avhatever might fall from the lips of her lover ; 
and yet her dread of any unpleasant revelation 
was intensified by her great love for the man 
whose humiliation and shame she would fain have 
spared. Mr Downes having carefully examined 
the patient, administered a restorative, and Oliver 
related with pain and diliiciilty the following 
story. 

‘ You know that Bertram and I Avere in college 
at the same time, AA'here my naturally extr.avagalit 
habits led u.s both into debt. When Ave left 
college, my uncle, helicAung me all that I ought 
to be, bogged me to remain at the Hall as com- 
j^anion to his sou ; at the same time he proposed 
that I should qualify myself for the Church, and 
behaved to me Avith the kindness of a father. I 
managed to fix the burden of our debts upon 
Bertram, Avliose easy disposition and generous 
nature led him to trust me thoroughly. During 
a London season Ave again became steeped in diffir 
cultios beyond our power to remove. Return- 
ing to the Hall, I fancied myself fascinated by 
the beauty of Ruth Boltz. Plow I overcame her 
scruples, and lltially induced her to fly to London 


Avith ine, I haAm no strength to tell; nor hoAv I 
beguiled her to remain there, leading her to hope 
for mamage, I had come to town for more pur- 
poses than one. While at the liall, our creditor,? 
had become clamorous ; and Bertram, in despair of 
obtaining any help from his father,, and not daring 
to tell of hi.s entanglements, tool: coiursel irith me 
as to Avhat wms to be done. By degrees T opened ! 
up my plan, filled in a clie(pie, and forced Bertram ' 
by threats of exposure to forge his fathers name. 
This done, I took care that he himself .should pre- 
sent it at the banker’s. My uncle who was unusu- 
ally precise and correct in all business matters, at 
once discovered the fraud. It awis easy to cast the 
blame on Bertram, whom I had persuaded to remain 
in London ; and the fact of hi.s absence sealed his 
guilt. Ruth’.s flight was at once connected Avith 
his ; and enraged beyond expression, his father 
forbade him the house, tore up his letters unopened, 
and refused ever to acknowledge him again. In 
Amin Bertram appealed to me to .“ipeak for him ; I 
only traduced him the more Avhile appearing to 
shield him ; and persuaded him to go abroad while 
he had the means of doing .so. Seven months later, 
poor Ruth came home and applied to me in her, 
distress. Again I promised her marriage, and from 
time to time made her an alloAA'ance, She promised 
to keep my secret ; yet her presence in the village 
Avas a continual annoyance to mo, for I feared 
that sojiie time, in her despair, she might reveal 
the truth. But I could not prevail upon her to 
leave the neighbourhood, and I w'aited'year after 
year before I could mature my plans to secure 
the po.sition which I had always coveted. At last 
she died, AA'orn out Avith trouble, and would no 
doubt liaAm .spoken out at last. But sending for 
my aunt, the latter arrived too late. Poor sufferitrg 
Ruth Avas dead.’ ... 

Here the sufferer paused in mental agony, and 
after partaking of stimulant, resumed his dread 
confession. ‘Then I was elated with my false 
freedom. My uncle had long .since erased Bertram’s 
name from his Avill, and named me as his hem I 
soon proposed to my cousin Patricia, and Ave were 
on the point of marrying, Avhen my aunt’s death 
postponed it. In the midst of all my prosperity, 

I had a Amgue terror of Hathan Boltz, believing 
that he knew my secret, and I hated him for his sup- 
posed kuowdedge of it. Once more my marriage Avas 
about to take place, and again Hilda’s death inter- 
posed, and saved Patricia from a life of shame. 
Bertram returned ; and deceived by his sister, 
Nathan believed tliat in him he saAv her betrayer. 
Then the grand principle of his life was Avorked 
out — forgiveness. The return of Colonel Lindsay 
helped on my ruin. I m.ade a desperate effort to 
retain the prize Avhich I felt slipping from my 
grasp. After that dreadful scene in the churcli, 
i fled in frantic haste across the country, eager to 
escape from myself. But the hand of God was upon 
me ; I could not elude that ; and believing that I 
had been a murderer, I looked upon myself as 
paying the penalty of my sin, for I knew from the 
first that I must die. I have no more to add, 
only to express my grief and my repentance, and 
to pray that God may pardon my fearful sin.’ 

. He stopped, greatly exhausted ; and Mr DoAAmes 
again did Avhat he could for his relief. All 
through the night, Patricia sat holding his hand 
in hers, assuring him of their forgiveness, and 
ministering to his wants ; and Oliver Peregrine 
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blessed her with the solemnity of a dying man. 
At daybreak it was all over. Patricia’s watching 
had been a short one ; but she knew that hence- 
forth she would walk through life alone. 

Oliver Peregrine was buried in Linden church- 
yard ; OTid Xathan, at the Squire’s urgent request, 
witnessed the last rites, and stood uncovered while 
the earth was filled into the grave of the man who 
had so wronged him. ITever again, however, Avonld 
I he_ prepare the narrow resting-place in which dust 
mingles wfith its icinclred dust, or stand ,in the 
beliry tower as master of the hells. Nathan had 
parted from the old life, which would know him 
no more. After Bertram’s recovery, he travelled 
with him for two years, and learned to know him 
as a brother. On their return, the village people 
could scarcely gecognis'e the quondam bell-ringer 
in the accomplished gentleman and travelled man 
of the world. The soil had been ready to receive 
the seed ; but while the intellect was enlarged the 
heart of the man remained the same. Thus it 
came about that on a certain happy da}'^, Nathan, 
who was the aflianced husband of Gertrude, stood 
once more in the belfry tower; and with her by 
his side, and the ringers clustered round, while 
Bertram and Colonel Lindsay looked on from the 
doorway, he begged that ho might try his hand 

Z in. A proud consent was given, and prouder 
n ever were the ringers, of him who had been 
their chief. After a slight pause, Nathan’s hand, 
now white and shapely, gra.sped the rope once 
more., _^Now lads!’ he cried — ‘now!’ and the 
Oslls chiuificl out righj: n'> p.];>T'y peaL I 


I U N D E R P I E E. 

Most men who have been under fire will frankly 
confess that the sensation is anything hut a pleasant 
one. But inspired by a sense of duty and a lively 
enthusiasm., the anxious feeling soon passes oil'. 
The skirmishers load and fire, the gunners work 
their guns without much thought of their own 
danger. Indeed it is well if this indifference does 
not , go too far, for then reckless excitement and 
careless haste take the place of soldierly delibera- 
tion and prudence. 

At Waterloo the fighting between two armies 
armed with old weapons of short range was all 
at what we now call close- quarters. The most 
effective range for artillery was about five hundred 
ymrds, and musketry-fire was exchanged at less 
than half that distance. Eifled weapons of long 
range have changed all this, and the introduction 
of breech-loading small-arms has worked a per- 
fect revolution on the battle-field. In 18GG the 
Prussian needle-gun shewed in the fighting in 
Eohemia the terrible effects that can he produced 
by rapid rifle-fire.. Every army in Europe was 
soon provided with breech-loading rifles ; and in 
the war oi 1870, ior the first time two great armies 
thus formidably armed met in battle. In the first 
conflicts of the war the Prussians attacked in close 
order, as they had done in 1866 ; but in the great 
battle of Gravelotte, fought on August 18, 1870 
they learned a lesson which made themcomifletely 
change their tactics; and every European army (but 



one) has followed their example. Tjic lesson was 
dearly bought. On that day the Ercnch army, 
one hundred and twenty thousand strong, lay along 
the hills to the west of Metz, where it was attaclved 
by two hundred thousand Germans, The vilL-ige 
of St Privat, on holding which the security of tlio 

whole hrencli position depended, was held by 
Marshal Canrobert’s co.rps. TJie village is snf- 
ronnded by long gentle slope.s ; and in fijiting it is 
always .found that it is more difficult to storm sucli 
a place than one that stands upon a steep hilh 
The very steepness of the ascent in some degree ^ 
I protects the attacking party as they ascend* by 
making the fire of the defenders more vertical ; 
whereas on a gentle slope each bullet ha.s a longer 
course and more chances of doing harm. As a 
preparation for the attack on St Privat, ami in 
order in some degree to destroy the steadiue.S 3 of 
the deienders, the place was bombarded for some 
time with one hundred and twenty guns ; then 
when it was hoped that the artillery-fire had cleared 
the way, three brigades of the Guards, the picked 
luen ol the German army, were ordered to carry 
the village. 

, ^Massed in close order, with a front of two 
j thousand paces, and covered by clouds of skir- 
mishers, the Guards began their advance up the 
slopes. In ten minutes the attack was over, and 
. had utterly failed. Brief as it was, it was a ter- 
rible time, The German official Report doe.s not 
heal in exaggerated language, and it speaks of the 
storm of bullets that came beating down from St 
irivat’ and forced the Guardsmen to crowd to- 
gether in every hollow and behind every wave of 
the ground. The French used their chassepots 
to deadly jmrpose ; in tliose ten minutes si.x thou- 
sand of the Prussian Guard had fallen. But the 
rapid fire of the French had all but emptied their ■ 
cai tndge-boxes, and the defective arrangements 
made by the staff had not provided properly 
for supplying the deficiency. This is always a 
danger to which men armed with the breech- 
loader are liable, and it is an awkward one, for iii 
modern war the man who is without cartridges 
I IS virtually disarmed. The cartridges of the dead 
and wounded were collected and distributed ; 
but this was a poor resource. The enemy hail 
formed new columns of attack, composed of Saxon 
and Prussian troops, and these, though not without 
heavy loss, carried the village, and decided the 
battle which shut Marshal Bazaine and his -vreat 
army up in Metz. The day after Gravelotte* was ' 
fought and won, the German headquarters staff 
published an order that an attack in heavy masses 
like that which had won Sadowa but had failed at 
bt Privat should never be attempted again. 

The deadliness of breech-loading ffre has pro- 
duced another effect upon tactics in battle. The 
spade has taken a place second only to the rifle 
and no General occupies a position in battle even 
for a couple of hours without rapidly strengthen- 
ing it with _ light intrenchmeuts. These consist 
generally of a shallow trench, the earth from | 
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which is thrown up towards the enemy, so as to 
form a little parapet in front of it. This is lh,e 
shelter-trench ■which wo hear of so often in war 
correspondeirce. Effective shelter-trenches can be 
constructed in from eighteen minutes to half an 
hour, according to the nature of the ground and 
the skill of the men engaged in the work; and 
they have this advantage, that they can be con- 
tinually improved, the trench being deepened,, the 
parapet raised, and a ditch formed outside it, if 
the position is occupied long enough ; so that what 
was at first a mere shelter- trench, gradually be- 
comes a formidable line of earthworks. A trench 
is a very efficient protection against artillery-fire, 
•for unless the shells drop actually into it, or upon 
the parapet, the fragments are not likely to hurt 
the men crouching or lying clown in it ; and such 
accurate hits are rare, most of tlie projectiles fall- 
ing a little behind or a little short of the line 
aimed at. 

It is a fact that the actual number of men put 
hors do comlat by artillery-fire is very few in any 
case. It really is meant to produce an effect on 
the morale of the troops attacked ; that is to ’Say, to 
make them nervous, excited, liable to panic, and 
apt to give way before a sudden onset. Hundreds 
of shells exploding on the ground and in the air, 
and scattering showers of fragments on all sides, 
dropping neatly over walls and barricades, crash- 
ing through walls and roofs, and searcliiiig woods 
and thickets, are apt to gradually break down the 
nerve of all but the steadiest men. 

As a matter of actually killing and maiming a 
large number of the enemy, it is coming to he 
believed that the old artillery of HapoleoiAs days 
rised at close eprarters, that is at about four hundred 
yards, against heavy masses, was more deadly than 
the modern rified gun. Artillery is now effective 
up to two thousand five hundred yards, and some- 
times even beyond that range. Rifle-fire gene- 
rally begins at four liiiudred yards, though picked 
marksmen may be engaged at longer ranges. The 
ordinary fighting range of the rifle is thus now 
ecpaal to that of the field-gun of thirty jmars ago, 
and the accuracy of the fire is increased in even a 
greater ratio. With the old innsket the chances of 
a bullet finding a human billet were extremely | 
imcertain. At one hundred yards there was a devia- ' 
tion of two feet to right or left, which at two 
hundred yards had increased to more than six feet. 
The average deviation of the Martini-Henry is 
about seven inches at three hundred yards, a fittle 
less than a foot at five iiuudred, and about twenty 
inches at eight hundred; or less than tlie error of 
the old musket at one hundred yards. Without 
aiming, a raindity of fire equal to twenty-five shots 
per minute has been obtained with the Martini- 
Henry with which our army is now furnished. 
How different from the weapons used in the 
Peninsula and at Waterloo. 

Yet it is .singular that the proportion which the 
loss in battle beats to the number of men engaged 
is on the whole decreasing, notwithstanding (or 
perhaps in consequence of) improved armaments. 
At Marengo in 1800 the loss in killed and wounded 
amounted to one-sixth of the eflective force 
engaged ; at Austerlitz (1805) it tvas oue-seventh ; 
at Preuss-Eylau (1807), as much, as one-third ; at 


Wagram (1809), rather more than one-ninth ; at 
Borodino (1B12), one-fourth ; audat Waterloo (1815), 
rather more than one-sixth. Coming now to more 
recent battles, we find that at Solferiuo (1850) the 
loss was only one-fourteenth ; at Sadowa (1866), one- 
eleventh; at Graveiotte (1870), ono-ninth; .at Seilan, 
only cmerseventeenth. It ■svould .seem that the 
diminution of the loss is the result of the open 
order, the use of cover, and the briefness of the 
struggle at the decisive points, where, on account 
of the severity of the fighting, it cannot last very 
long. Mon w'ill .stand longer under a fire that 
knocks over only one man in a minute, than they 
will under one that kills a score in the .same time. 
The heavy fighting at Plevna before its .fall, rvas 
an exception to this diminution of loss, for in one 
of their attacks the Rus.sians lost as much as one- 
fifth, but this was the result of their fighting in 
heavy columns, in defiance, of the experience of 
1870. Statistic.? from both the Russian, and the 
German armies shew that at all times the officers 
in proportion to their numbers lose more than the 
men. Naturally they are liable to attract atten- 
tion and to be picked off by the enemy's marksmen. 

With the iinmen.se armies of our day the total 
loss of men is enormous. At Sadowa the Prus- 
sians lost 10,000 men out of 215,000 engaged ; 
the Austrians and Saxons 30,000 out of 220,000. 
At Graveiotte the French, 120,000 strong, lost 
1-1,000 ; the Germans 20,000 out of 200,000. At 
Sedan tlie los,se3 of the Germans were 10,000 ; of 
the French, 14,000, The heaviness of the German 
loss at the battle of Graveiotte was as we have 
already sai<.l, largely clue to the failure of the 
Guards at St Privat. 

From these .statistics of loss iu battle it may 
he imagined what a painful task and what severe 
labour are thrown upon the army which remains in 
possession of a battle-field at the end of the fight. 
The length of the lines in a general engagement 
like Sadowa is enormous, ranging from ten to 
fifteen miles; and the depth of the tract over 
w'hioh the fighting rolls perhaps from two or throe 
to five or six miles ; so that the ‘battle-field’ is a 
tract of country from thirty to eighty square miles 
in extent, and this immense tract is strewn with 
thirty or forty thousand killed and wounded. Here 
they lie scattered, so that it is a long walk from 
one fallen man to another ; but over there on that 
hill-side, or in that village where the fight was 
close and hot, they are thrown together in little 
heaps, and there is no need of ..searching for them. 
Wherever there is water, wounded men are sure 
to be found, who have dragged themselves down to 
it, Perhap.s they are dead at the brink. There 
is little blood to be seen ; the river.s of blood shed 
on the battle-field exist only in poetry. Of tlie 
actual blood in a pool here and there on the field, 
most has come from cavalry or artillery horses 
killed by shell-fire. 

The 'victors in the fight have thrown on 
their hamls not only their own wounded, but 
those of the enemy. The hurried telegram which 
announces their success give.? also in round num- 
bers a rough estimate of the loss on both sides ; 
generally it is an unintentional exaggeration, for 
ft is hard to judge correctly. In two or three 
days the real numbers are known ; for the dead 
have been collected, counted, and buried, with 
great mounds of earth that will mark ' the 
battle-field for centurie.s, and shew too where 
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tliG figlit was hnfctest, Tlie wounded, much 
moTR numerous than the dead, have been col- 
lected iu the field-ho-spilals, and as many as 
possible are being sent oh by train to the great 
hOsSpiials of distant cities, in order to relieve 
the strain upon the resources of the medical statf 
and the volunteer aid societies worldng_ in the 
ficdd. Hard work it is to deal with the immense 
mass of sufferisig men. Think what it is to have 
to arrange suddenly for even two cases of severe 
illness in an ordinary household, and then try to 
imagine what labour, care, and forethought are 
required to provide for many thousands of wounded 
men in the open country. 

The care for the wounded begins while the 
fight is actually in progres.s. No help is so 
efficient as that which comes at once. A man 
is hit. If the wound is slight, he perhaps does 
not know anything about it till the fight is over, 
when ho perceives that there is something wrong 
with his leg or his side; or if he does per- 
ceive it, he' is able to bandage it at once with a 
handkerchief, or the bandage that now i.s carried by 
almost every soldier, The surgeon of the battalion 
gives Idm his assistance if he is at hand; but most 
men have to do without him if the work is hot, for 
he ' cannot multiply himself or he everywhere, 
though he does his best to accomplish something 
like it. In most armies, if the men are attacking, 
he can only attend to the slightly hurt, who are 
able to keep up with the rest. It is only when the 
battalion is halted or on the defensive that he can 
attend to the more seriously injured who fall, for 
they must not be left behind. The first help is 
always the most important; given at once to a 
slightly wowided man, it saves him from having to 
go into hospital and kee]-)sliim in the ranks; given 
to a fallen man, it ju’obably saves his life, " The 
great danger is eshau-stion from loss of blood or 
from the nervous shock that follows a hullet- 
w'ound, which makes a man seem as if he were 
dying, though with a little help it soon passes off. 
To stop the bleeding with a tourniquet or a Itand- 
age, to give a drink of water or a little brandy, 
is the aid needed at the outset. This is done 
actually under fire. 

The next help is provided by the field ambu- 
lances, or as they are very appropriately called 
in our service, ‘ dressing-stations these are e,stah- 
lishecl in shelter-places upon the actual battle- 
field in rear of the fighting line. Sometimes an 
iiiu, a farmhouse, or some barn is available for 
this purpose ; if not, there are hospital tents or the 
shade of tree.s. Here is to be found a staff of 
surgeons and dressers, with appliances for the more 
necessary operations, and a store of stimulants and 
sustaining food. To bring the wounded men out 
of the firing, there are attached to cacTi regiment a 
few trained bearers with stretchers. These bearers 
being provided, no man is allorved to leave the 
ranks to help the wounded ; otherwise, every man 
that fell would be the means of withdrawing two 
others from the fight, and whole companies might 
melt rapidly away. The bearers remove as many 
as they can to the dressing-stations ; they take 
those nearest to hand, and tlie wounded man who 
attracts their attention is lucky. Many more less 
fortunate than he have to wait till the battle is 
over, for comparatively few can be carried off 
during the actual fighting. Some, though too 
disabled to remain in the fight, can themselves 


make their way to tlie stations. Tliey ask. their 
way of any bearens they meet; or if they meet 
none, they look out anxiously for the white (lag 
with the red cross that fl,ies over the little harbour 
of refuge of which they are in search. The 
wounded men who are thus brought or come 
into the stations have their wi.mud.s dressed by 
the surgeons, with the help of clilorororm if 
necessary; a record of the nature of the wound 
and of tlie treatment so far, is rapidly writtiiU on 
a card ; and if the man will boar removal, his 
stretcher is placed in an ainlmlanco-wagnn, and 
an easy journey of three or .four miles places liini 
in the field-hosspital, established in tents or build- 
ings well out of even long-range artillery- fire. 

These field-hospitals, rapidly organised with 
materiel that is convej'cd with every well-orga- 
nised armj', can accommodate several hundreds 
of men ; and while the battle proceeds, fresh 
field-hospitals are being got ready wherever bnlhl- 
ings or tents are available, for the night will bring 
in a host of patients. At first there are feu- 
men in them ; most of the w-ounded that have 
been treated are still at the field ambulances. In 
the evening they arrive more rapidly; next day 
they come in crowds, and the hospitals arc encum- 
bered wdth them. And now the railway system of 
the country comes to the help of the overburdened 
medical staff. Hospital trains— that is to say train.? 
fitted with hanging-beds or stretchers, and pro- 
vided with nurses and surgeons— -carry back to the 
hospitals of great cities in the rear, all tho,se of the 
wounded who can safely hear the journey. Gradu- 
ally death, recovery, or removal clears the flold- 
hospitals ; one by one they are closed, their mcUC'- 
rid and appliances are packed in the ivagons of the 
hospital .service, and with their staff of sni'geons, 
dressers, and .nurses, tliey follow the armies in the 
field. Meanwhile the hospital trains have dis- 
tributed the ivonnded into the permanent hospitals 
at home or into special ones provided for the war. 
If the army is an English one, ships comfortably 
fitted uj) as hospitals have received the wonndetl 
at the nearest coast to the battle-field, and fluiy 
are lying in comfortable- hammocks, between airy 
decks, perhaps at anchor in some roadstead, or 
better still, gomg rapidly under sail and steam 
towards home. 

We can dwell with satisfaction on this work of 
mercy, in which so many willing hands engage 
to repair, as far as can be done, the wreck and 
ruin of war. It is a work of mercy which ought 
to bind nations together, for men of many lauds 
meet to labour under the red cross of ' mercy 
wherever war devastates Europe. For many, 
alas I the help comes too late ; the bullet has done 
its work swiftly and surely; life is gone; or tlie 
wound is mortal and the sulferer dies, and will lie 
under the long green battle-mound. An olFicor ii'iil 
look at the tablet under his uniform that gives the 
name and corps of the fallen man, and make un 
entry in his list of dead; and the news is .sent to 
his friends far away at home. These are the 
messages that give more pain even than the hnllot 
or bayonet, and terrible it is to think that when 
men meet in battle the rapid fire of the rille is 
doing its work not only in the field, but far 
away in distant cities and villages, whore the 
sound of the fighting cannot be heard ; and where 
there are women and cliiklren and old men lo 
whom that fight will bring sorrow and pain and 
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even deatlij as surely as if the rapid rifle-firo 
itself had swept, them down. This is perhaps the 
darkest side ol' the picture, the portion of the loss 
caused by war, which our statistics cannot touch. 


A NAILROW ESCAPE. 

FP.OJt TUB riiPNCII OF AMSASDEE OfMAS’ 'LE MAlTEE D’AIOIES.’ 

The death of the femous dog Sutherland — thus 
named after the Englishman who had niade a gift' 
of it to the Empress Catharine II, of Russia — 
nearly caused a tragic mistake, in so far as it 
nearly cost the donor, a celebrated banker, his life. 
The occurrence took place at St Petersburg. 

One morning, at daybreak, Mr Sutherland, the 
gentleman who had presented the dog to the 
Empress, and who %vas consequently a favourite 
with that august personage—was suddenly awoke 
by his man-servant, 

‘ Sir,’ said the footman, ‘ your house is sur- 
rounded with guards, and the master of the police 
demands to speak to you.’ 

‘What does lie wish with me P exclaimed the 
banker, as he leaped from his bed, somewhat 
startled by this announcement. 

‘I know not, sir,’ answered the footman; ‘hut 
it appears that it is a matter of the highest import- 
ance, and %vhich, from what he says, can only be 
communicated to you personally.’ 

‘ Show him in,’ said Mr Sutherland, as lie hastily 
donned his dressing-gown. 

The footman departed, and returned some 
minutes afterwards with His Excellency Mr 
Eciiew, upon whose face the hanker read at the 
first glance some formidable intelligence. The 
wortl^ banker, however, inaintaiiied ius calmness, 
and- welcoming the master of tlie police with his 
usual urbanity, presented him with a seat. His 
Excellency, however, remained standing, and in a 
tone the most dolorous which it was possible to 
assume, said : 

‘ Mr Sutherland, believe me when I assure you 
that I am truly grieved to have been chosen by 
Her hlajesty, my very gracious sovereign, to accom- 
lish an order, the severity of which afflicts me, 
nt which has without doubt been provoked by 
some great crime.’ 

‘By some great crime, Your Excellency!’ ex- 
claimed the banker. ‘And who then has com- 
mitted this crime 

‘You, doubtless, sir, since it is upon you that 
the punishment is to fall.’ 

‘Sir, I swear to you that I know not of any 
reproach with which to charge myself as a subject 
of our sovereign; for I am a naturalised Russian, 
as you must know.’ 

‘ And it is precisely, sir, because you are a natu- 
ralised Russian that your position is terrible. If 
you had remained a subject of His Britannic 
. Majesty, you would have been able to call in the 
aid of' the English consul, and escape thus per- 
haps the rigour of the order which I am, to my 
very great regret, charged to execute/ 

‘ Tell me then, Your Excellency, what is this 
order?’ 

‘Ob, sir, never will I have the strength to 
make it known to you.’ 

‘ Have I lost the good graces of Her Majesty V 

‘ Ob, if it were only that ! ’ 

‘Is it a question to make me depart for Eng- 
land V 


‘ Oh ! no ; even that must not he.’ 

‘ Mon Dieii I you terrii'y me. Is it an order to 
send me to Siberia ?’ 

‘ Siberia, sir, is a fine country, and which people 
have calumniated. Besides, people return from it.’ 
‘Am I condemned to prison V 
‘ The prison is nothiug. Prisoners come out of 
prison.’ 

‘ Sir, sir ! ’ cried the hanker, more and more 
affrighted, ‘ am I destined to the knout ? ’ 

‘ The knout is a punishment very grievous ; but 
the knout does not kill.’ 

‘Miserable fate ! ’ said Sutlierland, terrified. ‘I 
see indeed that it is a matter of death/ 

‘ And what a death ! ’ exclaimed the master of the 
police, whilst he solemnly raised his eyes with an ' 
expression of the most profound pity. 

‘ How ! Avhat a death 1 Is it not enough to kill 
me without trial, to assassinate me without cause ? 

Catliarine orders, yet ’ 

‘ Alas ! yes, she orders ’■ 

‘Well, speak, sir! What does she order ? I am 
a mau ; I have courage. Speak ! ’ 

‘ Alas 1 my dear sir, she orders If it had 

not been by berself that the command had been 
given, I declare to yon, my dear Mr Sntberlanu, 
that I would not have believed it.’ 

‘ But you make, me die a thousand times. Let 
me see, sir, what has she ordered you to do ? ’ 

‘ She has ordered me to have you stuffed ! ’ 

The poor banker rrttered a cry of distress ; then 
looking the master of the police in the face, said ; 

‘ But, Your Excellency, it is monstrous whiit you 
say to me ; you must have lost your reason.’ 

‘ Ho, sir ; i have not lost my reason ; but I will 
certainly lose it durmg the operation.’ 

‘ But how have you — you who have said you are 
my friend a hundred times— you, in short, to whom 
I have had the honour to render certain services — 
how have yon, I say, received such an. order with- 
out endeavouring to represent the barbarity, of it to 
.Her Majesty ?’ • 

‘Alas ! sir, I have done what I could, and 
certainly what no one would haA-e dared to do 
in niy place. I besought Her Majesty to re- 
nounce her design, or at least to clumge another 
than myself with the execution of it ; and that 
with tears in my eyes. But Her Majesty said to 
me with that voice Avhich you know Avell, and 
which does not admit of a reply ; “Go, sir, and do 
not forget that it is your duty to acquit yourself 
without a murmur of the commissions with Avbich 
I charge you.”’ 

‘And then V 

‘Then,’ said the master of the police, ‘ I lost no 
time in repairing to a very clever naturalist who 
stuffs animals for the Academy of Sciences ; lor 
in short, since there was not any alternative, I 
deemed it only proper, and out of respect for your 
feelings, that you should be stuffed in tbe best 
manner possible.’ 

‘ And the wretch has consented ? ’ 

‘He referred me to his colleague, who- stuffs apes, 
-having studied the analogy between the human 
species and the monkey tribe.’ 

‘Well?’ 

‘Well, sir, he awaits you/ 

‘ How ! he awaits me ! But is the order so 
peremptory V 

‘ Hot an instant must be lost, my dear sir ; the 
order of Her; Majesty does not admit of delay/ 
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‘ Without granting me time to put my aflairs in 
oTfier ? liut' it is iiupossible ! ' 

‘ Alas ! it is hut too true, sir.’ 

‘ But you will allow me first to write a letter to 
the Empi’ess ? ’ 

‘ I hnow not if I ought ; my instructions were, 
very emphatic.’ 

‘Listen ! It is a last favour, a favour which is 
not refused to the greatest culprit. I entreat it of 
you.’ _ _ ^ 

‘ But it is my situation which I risk, 

‘And it is my life which is at stbike.’ 

‘Well, write ; I permit it, However, I inform 
you that I do not leave you a single instant.’ 

‘Thanks, thanks. Pray, request one of your 
officers to come, that he may convey my letter.’ 

The master of the police called a lieutenant of the 
Eoyal Guards, delivered to him the letter of poor 
Giiiherland, and ordered him to bring back- the 
answer to it immediately. Ten minutes after- 
wards, the lieutenant returned with the order to 
bring the banlcer to the imperial palace. It ivas 
all that the sufferer desired. 

A carriage stood at the gate. Mr Sutherland 
entered it, and tlio lieutenant seated himself near 
him. Pive minutes afterwards they were at the 
palace, where Catharine waited. They introduced 
the condemned man to her presence, and found 
Her Majesty in convulsions of laughter. 

It was for Sutherland now to believe her mad. 
He threw himself at her feet, and seizing her hand 
in his, exclaimed : ‘ Mercy, ruadame ! In the name 
of heaven, have mercy on me ; or at the least tell 
jne for what crime I have deserved a punishment 
so horrible.’ 

^But my dear Monsieur Sutherland,’ replied 
Catharine with all the gravity she could command, 

‘ this matter does not concern you at all ! ’ 

'‘How, Your Majesty, is it not a matter concern- 
ing me 1 Then whom does it concern?’ 

‘Why, the dog of cour.se which you gave me, 
and Avhich died yesterday of indigestion. Then in 
my grief at this loss aud'in my very natural de.sirc 
to pre.serve at least his skin, I ordered tliat fool 
.Peliew to come to me, and said to him ; “ Monsieur 
Ileliew, I have to request that you will have 
Sutherland immediately stuifed.” As he hesitated, 
I thought that he w'as ashamed of such a coinTuis- 
sion; whereupon I became angry and dismissed 
him on his errand.’ 

‘Well, madame,’ answered the hanker, ‘you can 
boast that you have in the master of the police a 
faithful servant; hut at another time, pray, I 
entreat of you, to explain better to him the orders 
which he receives.’ 

The four-footed Sutherland w’as duly promoted 
to a glass case vice the banker-relieved. 




A’S IOT]3I^NATI0^nlL rOlAU EXPEDITIOIST. 

^ In a funner paper on Polar Colonisation we men- 
tioned that an American enthusiast had suggested 
that, with a view to the achievement of greater 
results, the enterprise of exploring the Arctic 
regions should be made an international one. . A. 
somewhat similar idea appears to have occurred 
about the same time to Count Wilczek, and Lieu- 
tenant Charles Weyprecht, of Arctic fame. After 
many months of careful consideration, these gentle- 
men lately issued at Vienna the programme of 
the work which they propose should be under-’ 


taken by an International Polar E.vpedition. The 
elaborate scheme therein propounded ^vas ori- 
ginally prepared wuth a view to its details being 
fully discussed by the lutermitioiml Me.t(M)ro- 
logical Congress w'hich was to have jnet at Home 
in the month of September of last year, hut 
W’hich, owing to political events, it has been found 
necessary to postpone till the present year. The 
peculiarity of their project is that they aim at 
purely scientifie exploration in the Arctic and 
Antarctic regions, and that they leave geographical 
discovery out of their programme, intending that 
it should he undertaken by a .separate expedition. 
To accomplish the highly important end they 
have in view, they suggest that each of the states 
partieijpating in the w’ork should equip an expedi- 
tion and despatch it to one of the stations enunin- 
rated by them. Each, of tlie powers interested will 
he left to decide how long it will continue the 
^s’ork and what questions should he studied beyond 
those filial down in the international programme. 
The investigations to he undertaken in common 
will only include the phenomena of meteorology 
and terrestrial magnetism, atirorm horcalcs, and the 
laws which govern the movements of ice. As of 
course uniformity and the utmost possible accu- 
racy in the observations to he taken are absolutely 
necessary for purposes of comparison, the pro- 
pounders of the scheme enter into very minute 
details, especially as regards the magnetic observa- 
tions, The following are the phices which are 
con.sidored the most favourable for the purposes 
above indicated : (In the northern hemisphere), 
the north coast of Spitzbergen, tlie north coast of 
Novaya Zemlya, the vicinity of the North Cape of 
Fiimiai’k, the north coast of Siberia at the mouths 
of the Lena, New Siberia, Point Barrow’ at the 
north-east of Behring Strait (occupied by Maguire 
1852-54), the Dani.sh settlement on the west coast 
of Greenland, and the east coast of Greenland in 
about latitude 75° ; (in the .southern hemisphere) 
the neighbourhood of Cape Horn, Kerguelen or 
Macdonald Islands, and one of the groups . south 
of the .Auckland Islands. Each state interested, it 
may he mentioned in conclusion, must establish a 
station for a year at least, and conform strictly to 
the terms of the programme. 


THE FIEST PllIMfiOSE. 

A P,aiMROSE awoke from its long -winter sleep, 

And stretched otit its head through its green leaves fa 
peep ; 

But the aix’ was so cold, and the wind was so keen, 

And not a bright flov/er but itself to be seen. 

‘ Alas ! ’ sighed the Priinro.se, ‘ how nsele.ss am I, 

As here all alone and half liidJen 1 lie ; 

But I’ll strive to be cheerful, contented to be, 

Just a .simple wild -flower gro-vving under a tree.’ 

Soon a maiden, passed by, looking weary and sud, 

In the bright early spring-time, when all .sliould bn glad. 
But she spied the sweet Primrose .so bright and ,so g;iy. 
And the .sight of it charmed all her sarlno.^.s away ; 

And the Primrose gave thanks to the dear Lord above, 
"Who had sent it on such a sweet mission of love. 

CATiI.i;RINJ3 DAVtUSOX, 
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extent of Asia Minor to Ainasia ; but ditring the 
remaining seven ■vveeks of the journey, he says : 
‘We have been wading night and day through 
interminable wastes of deep snow, exposed to all 
the violence of storms, drift, and wind, with the 
thermometer frequently from fifteen to twenty 
degrees below zero. Our clothes and faces and 
beards were clotted into stiff masses of ice ; our 
boots, hard as iron, frozen to the stirrup ; and 
our limbs tortured with pain, or chilled into 
insensibility by intense cold.’ 

Another famous journey across European Turkey, 
in 1849, has been described by Major Byng Hall, 
whose volume we shall presently advert to. A 
Messenger was directed to haste as fast as horse- 
flesh could carry him from Belgrade to the Morava, 
then on through Alexinitz and Nissa, across the 
Balkans, and so on through Sofia to Constan- 
tinople — in great part the very route which Russian 
and Turkish troops have been devastating. When 
he crossed the Balkans at one of the passes or 
ravines, he had been riding continually night and 
day, and reeled backward and forward in his 
saddle ; and more than once he nearly fell to the 
ground through exhaustion and want of sleep, at 
places wdiere precipices were perilously near. He 
reached Constantinople in live days eleven hours 
from Belgrade, contending the whole time on horse- 
back against wind, mud, and rain. Sir Stratford 
Canning (now Lord Stratford tie Bedcliffe), British 
ambassador at Constautinople, complimented him 
by saying that it was ‘the quickest winter journey 
ever known.’ Lord Palmerston adverted in the 
' House of Commons to this journey, on an occasion 
I when some members were animadverting on the 
great cost of the diplomatic service : ‘ As a proof 
of the zeal with which these royal Messengers 
render their services to the government of this 
country, I will mention an instance in which one 
of these gentlemen performed his duty on an occa- 
sion when, it was required that he should make an 
extraordinary effort in order to carry a despatch of 
very considerable importance from the Foreign 
Office to Constantinople, at a time when a question 
was pending between Russia and Turkey. He was 


QUEEN’vS MESSENGERS. 
Somewhat more tluin forty years ago, Mr Baillie 
Fraser published a lively and instructive volume 
under the title A Winter's Journey (Tatdr) from 
Constantinople to Teheran, Political complica- 
tions had arisen between Russia and Turkey— an 
old story, of which we are witnessing a new version 
at the present time. The English government 
deemed it urgently necessary to send out instruc- 
tions to our representatives at Constantinople and ' 
Teheran ; and this could only be done in those 
days by means of Messengers bold and hardy ■ 
enough to bear a great amount of fatigue in the 
“saddle. Mr Fraser, intrusted with this duty, told i 
the tale of his hard work. The word Tatdr, in 
Turkey, is applied to a native courier, guide, and 
companion, a hardy horseman who fulfils all these 
functions, speaking two or more languages, and 
ready to do the best that can he done to overcome 
the multiplied tribulations of regions almost road- 
less and imiless. Wlien travelling Tatdr, these 
men have been known to make truly wonderful 
journeys on horseback. One of special character 
, was made in 1S15, when the British government 
wished to convey to Persia the stirring news of 
the escape of Napoleon from Elba, The British 
Embassy at Constantinople sent a Messenger from 
thence to Demavend, a Persian city nearly two 
thousand miles distant, across a dangerously rugged ■ 
country ; this amazing horse-ride was accomplished ’ 
in seventeen day.s ; averaging nearly a hundred and 
twenty miles a day. 

Mr Baillie Fraser gives a vivid description of his 
own experioiicc in tins kind of life, riding day 
and night, and stopping only when the absolute 
need of a few hours’ rest drove him into a 
wretched post-house or a mere hovel. It was 
‘a Tatar journey of two thousand six hundred 
miles, which for fatigue and anxiety, and suffering 
from cold and exposure, I will venture to match 
against anything of the sort that ever was done.’ 
First came seven hundred and fifty miles across 
European Turkey, from Belgrade to Constanti- 
nople ; and then seven hundred along the whole 


no 
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days and nights in the saddle without quitting it, 
and performed the journey in the worst weather 
and under the greatest possible difficulties/ 

Major Byng Hall, just named, has published 
a xdeasant work under the title of the Queev^s 
Messemjcr, recounting some of his own journeys 
and those of his colleagues. Amongst others was 
a sledge-journey to St Petersburg in midwinter ; 
when his driver got intoxicated, drove into some 
sledges coming in the oijposite direction, and 
nearly brought about a perilous scene of scullle 
and bloodshed— all in a dark night amid enormous 
accumulations of snow. He draws attention to 
the varied qualifications necessary to any one who 
fills this office ; ‘ No man, be he 'W'ho he may, who 
holds the post of one of Her Majesty’s foreign 
Messengers, and who must, for the due perform- 
ance of the constant and arduous duties intrusted 
to him, he acquainted with foreign languages, but 
must obtain much knowledge by the wayside, 
impracticable if not impossible to the holiday 
traveller’ — which all becomes essentially service- 
able to him in subsequent journeys. A writer in 
BlacJmood pleasantly spoke a few years ago of 
these ‘foreign Mercuries, w’ho travel throughout 
Europe at a pace only short of the telegraph. They 
are wonderful fellows, and must be very variously 
endowed. What caxntal sleeper-s, and yet so easily 
awakened. ! What a deal of bumping must their 
heads be equal to ! What an indifference must 
they he endowed with to bad dinners, bad roads, 
bad servants, and bad smells ! How patient must 
they be here, how peremptory there ! How they 
must train their stomachs to long fastings, and 
their skin to little soap ! ’ 

And now for a brief account of the organisation 
of this small but remarkable body of men. 

The Queen’s Messengers of the present day are 
virtually mfloyh of the Foreign Office; seeing 
that the convej'ance of despatches lo and from 
British ambassadors and representatives at foreign 
courts is the chief duty intrusted to them. Many 
a declaration of war has been thus couveyed. 

About thirty years ago the House of Commons 
requested and obtained from the Foreign Office an 
account of the expense connected with the system 
of Queen’s Messengers. The payments to "these 
gentlemen were found to be made up in an odd 
way, such as no commercial firm wmuld dream of 
adopting, Tlicro was a small annual salary, 
whether the Messenger were travelling or not. 
There were board wages, so much per day when in 
actual service. There was an allowance for his 
trouble, anxiet 5 >-, and fatigue in riding and driving 
along— so much a mile if on horseback, so much 
in a vehicle, so much in a steam-boat. There was 
a reimbursement for actual outlay for railways, 
vehicles, horses, postillions, hostlers, road and 
bridge tolls, passports, loss on exchange of moneys, 
&c. This Teimhnrsement was in nearly all cases 
more than he actually paid, owing to the liberal 
scale on which it was calculated. 

Every Messenger, it was found, received about , 


four hundred a year for himself, and six hundred 
for travel-outlay. Some of the journeys, we learn 
from the x>arliameutary paper, were cnormously 
expensive ; railways on the continent were at that 
time comparatively few', and the old system of 
posting and horse-riding had still to be kept up 
over very long distances. One single journey from 
London to Frankfurt wma set dowm at L.4(i; to 
Berlin, L.70; to Turin, L,83; to Vienna, L.86 ; to 
Madrid, L,123; to Eome, L.143 ; to Naples, Tj. 163. 
The giant items were ; London to St Petersburg 
vid Berlin (1064 miles), L.166 ; and London to 
Cojistantinojjle vid Vienna (2192 miles), L.260. 
It is probable that at that time there w'as scarcely 
any rail beyond Vienna, whatever may have been 
the case on this side ; and that the Mcs.senger to 
Constantinople had to travel by relays of horses or 
of post vehicles more than eleven Inindred miles 
of his journey. The outward journey alone is 
mentioned in each instance ; the homew'ard rvas 
probably about equal to it in cost. One Messenger, 
Mr Crotch, twent from Calais to Paris (carrying 
despatches which had come from London nid 
Hover) sixteen times in the year, and sixteen times 
in the reverse direction ; receiving about L.25 per 
journey for expenses and emolument.s. 

In 1868 the Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs 
resolved that the time had come for remodelling 
the system. In a circular addressed to all British 
representatives abroad, he pointed out numerous 
ways in which the nnmber of desxmtches sent 
might be reduced, and the expense lessened still 
more considerably. The post and the electric 
telegraph might safely be intrusted, under the 
improved modern arrangements, with many of the 
question.s, answ'ers, and instructions hitherto con- 
veyed by Queen’s Messengers, It was also pointed 
out that, w'lien telegrams were sent, an unnecessary 
verbiage wns indulged in, tending to increase the 
cost without in any way conducing to the intelligi- 
bility of the message. The em]>loyment of eixfirer- 
writing’’’ would bo available by post and by tele- 
gra])h as well as by Messenger, so long as the key 
to the cipher is known only to the Foreign Ofiice. 

Irrespective of the quantity of circumlocution 
involved in the matter, there is the question of 
emolument to the Messengers employed. The 
Foreign Secretary found, on close examination, 
that these gentlemen were in the receipt of eight 
hundred a year each on an average. The amount 
had doubled itself in the course of twenty 5 mar.s, 
chiefly by means of the profit derived froni the 
allowance for travelling— economical raihvay and 
steam-boat fares being charged to the government 
as if they were the expensive old-fiishioucd fares. 
Thus the mileage prq/ti increased as the mjli\age c,;:- 
pmiditure decreased. All these lumbering arrange- 
ments were swept away, and a fixed salary decided 
on, just as for government clerks, &c. hive hun- 
dred a year was the amount decided on, to be 
paid whether the Slesscnger wore (.'luployed or 
unemployed, whether at lionie or abroad. 

It need hardly be said that by the introduction 
of railways the duties of these Messengers have 

* The readers of Chamhers'it Journal arc not without 
the means of knowing souictlu'ng of didior-writing. Voi. 
XX. (18.53), page IGJ, and Vol. IV. (IH.o.o), [irige 134, con- 
tain, much curious information on tlwj subjootj applicablo 
equally to the present time. 


HELEISTA, LADY. HAEEOGATE. 51 

been immensely simi)lifie<l. ‘ For many years they perforce get on somehow or other with his despatch 
have scarcely if ever been called upon to travel on bag, at any cost of money, toil, and anxiety ; and 
horseback ; the communication with Gonstanti- he does get on, although the newspapers are not 
nople, which was formerly carried on partly by told much about it, 

that means, having for some time past been wholly ; 

kept up by railv/ay and steam-vessel. Ixr conse- 
quence of the accelerated rate of travelling by HELENA, LADY HAREOGATE. 
railway, they are rarely kept out of bed as for- oraptfu v— tv 'imr' : 

moi'ly, tor six, eight, ton, or even more mghts; . CHA-PTEr v. in ihe v,astl. 

and even when they are travelling at night, they It was Wednesday, a half-holiday at the village ' 
are almost always able to enjoy uninterrupted rest, sekool of High Tor, and the work of learning and ■ 
instead of being obliged, as formerly, to be con- the yet harder toil of teaching were for that day 
stantly on the alert, in order to stimulate the exer- over. Ethel Gray had seen the last of her released 
tions of postillions and owner/ ^ pupils scamper joyously off homewards, and was 

The salary was sulDsequeutly settled hy making busied in putting away hooks and maps, when the ■ 
the amount five hundred guineas instead of clatter of heavy shoes caused her to turn her eyes ' 
pounds. towards the doorway, wherein stood a tall slip of 

Important personages in their way are these a girl, looking absurdly big and bony for the 
foreign Messengers, sufficiently high in social clothes which she had outgrown. Ethel knew the 
position to comprise among their numher (at the freclded face, and smiled pleasantly in answer to 
present time) an ‘honourable,’ a major, and six its owner’s- grin of recognition, 
captains. Evidently the post is eagerly sought ‘If you please, miss,’ said the new-comer,, 
for when a vacancy occurs. One of those at pre- sidling towards the school-mistress — ‘if you please, 
sent in the service has been a Messenger during mother sent I down from the moor to say how 
the_ long period of thii’ty-five years ; what a pro- ’twas my little brother didn’t ’tend here nouther 
digious amount of travel he must have gone Monday, nor yetterer Tuesday, nor now. Little 
through! Good salaries are not the only attrac- Lenny he down in the fever; that’s whyheben’t 
tions; several past Messengers have retired on here, please/ 

pensions, pretty well wearied of knocking about ‘ What fever ? ’ asked Ethel. She had not been . 
Europe ; while -widows of Messengers receive long enough at High Tor to become thoroughly 
allowances under exceptional circumstances. familiar ivith the diction of the country folks. 

Smart-looking personages are these messen- ‘ The fever, to be sure ! ’ reiterated the tall girl, 

, gers, as attired to distinguish them from ordinary who might have been some fourteen years of age, 
j civilians. The official regulations on this subject amazed that so learned a personage as she took 
tell us that ‘the Messengers must bo furnished Miss Gray to he should boggle over so patent a 
with a uniform-consisting of a dark-blue cloth physiological fact. ‘ It do be going about most at 
double-breasted frock coat with turn-down collar ; fall-time ; but Lenny’s only a wishy one, ye know, ^ 
blue single-breasted waistcoat, buttoned up to the so he’s took with the shiver fits in June, getting 
throat, with edging of gold-lace ; trousers of Oxford wet at the hayfield ; and so, mother bein’ main fond 
mixture, with a scarlet cord down the side seams ; o’ he, as we ’m all, when he begs her to “ let Miss 
gilt buttons embossed with the royal arms encircled Gray, to ■ school, laiow ’tivarn’t his fault,” why 
by the crown and garter, and having a greyhound mother says : “ Betty, get thee down to village and , 
pendent ; blue cloth cap with leather peak, band do the child’s arrand.” That he all.’ 
of black braid, and the roj’-al cipher and crown gilt The quick tears rose glistening to Ethel’s eyes, 
in front ; a badge of the regulation size, with the There was something pathetic in the idea of this 
royal crown and silver greyhound pendent, sus- tiny sufferer tossing on his bed of pain beneath 
pended from the neck by a dark-blue ribbon. This the rotting thatch of the cottage among the moor- 
uniform, and more especially the badge, must be lauds, and anxious to excuse his involuntary 
always worn by Messengers when travelling ; but default to the kind teacher whom, he had already 
the badge must not be worn at any other time.’ learned to love. He was a pet pupil of Ethel’s, 
We have said nothing of home Messengers, those this wee boy Lenny, or Leonard Mudge by name, 
who carry despatches to and fro within the limits as being one of those rare learners who seem to 
of the British Islands. Nor indeed is there much to thirst after the fountains of knowleiige towards 
say concerning them. They are fewer in number, which others have to be cajoled or driven. Day 
and less hautlsomely paid than those employed after day had the new school-mistress seen Lenny 
abroad. Under the system which prevailed before in class, the readiest to come, the least eager to 
the reforms effected eight or nine years ago, each leave, his bright large eyes intent upon the face of 
home Messenger had quite a medley of emoluments his instructress. 

— so much fixed salary, so much board wages, so The parents had been proud of the little fellow’s 
much excess or surplus above actual travelling cleverness, and with an uusclfislmess not universal 
expenses of all kinds. This is now altered ; each in the poor and struggling class to which they 
Messenger receives a definite annual remuneration belonged, had contrived not merely to save the 
for his .services — less than formerly, but quite school-pence that supplemented the government 
sulficient for the kind of work done.' In fact grant, hut to send the boy down under such 
postal facilities and the electric telegraph are escort as could he found for him, day after day. 
gradually lessening the necessity for the adoption Now it was a carter, who would perch Lenny on 
of the Messenger system. Nevertheless there are the shaft of his rough chariot ; now a stalwart lass, 
times when a home Messenger is thrown upon his bent on earning her ninepence for a day’s hard 
own resources. When the Queen is at Balmoral, work at tho washing-tub, and who allowed the 
and floo<ls and snow-storms block the railways and little scholar to trot by her side ; sometiines^ a 
render the roads impassable, the Messenger .must mushrooiu-gatherer or gleaner of whortleberries 
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days and nights in the saddle without quitting it, 
and perfotined the journey ill. the worst weather 
and under the greatest possible difficulties.’ 

Jlajor Byng Hall, just named, has published 
' a pleasant work under the title of the Queen's 
ilfesenj/gr, recounting some of his own Journeys 
and those of his colleagues. Amongst others was 
a sledge-journey to St Petersburg in midwinter ; 
when his driver got intoxicated, drove into some 
' sledges coming in the opposite direction, and 
I nearly brought about a perilous scene of scuffle 
' and bloodshed— all in a dark night amid enormous 
accumulations of snow. He draws attention to 
the varied qualifications necessary to any one who 
fills this office ; ‘No man, be he who ho may, who 
holds the post of one of Her Majesty’s foreign 
Messengers, and who must, for the due perform- 
ance of the constant and arduous duties intrusted 
to him, be acquainted with foreign languages, but 
must obtain much knowledge by the wayside, 
impracticable if not impossible to the holiday 
traveller ’—which all becomes essentially service- 
able to him in subsequent journeys. A writer in 
BlacJcwood pleasantly spoke a few years ago of 
these ‘foreign Mercuries, who travel throughout 
Europe at a pace only short of the telegraph. They 
are wonderful fellows, and must be very variously 
endowed. What capital sleepers, and yet so easily 
awakened ! What a deal of bumping must their 
heads be equal to ! What an indifference must 
they be endowed with to bad dinners, bad roads, 
bad servants, and bad smells ! How patient must 
they be here, how peremptory there ! How’ they 
must train their stomachs to long fastings, and 
their skin to little soap ! ’ 

And now for a brief account of the organi,sation 
of this small but remarkable body of men. 

The Queen’s Messengers of the present day are 
virtually cm2jlay$s of the Foreign Office; seeing 
that the conveyance of despatches to and from 
British ambassadors and representatives at foreign 
courts is the chief duty intrusted to them. Many 
a declaration of war has been thus conveyed. 

About Ihirty years ago the House of Commons 
requested and obtained from the Foreign Office an 
account of the expense connected with the system 
of Queen’s Messengers. The payments to the.se 
gentlemen were found to be made up in, an odd 
way, such as no commercial firm would dream of 
adopting. There was a small annual salary, 
whether the Messenger were travelling or not 
There were board wages, so much per day when in 
actual service. There was au allowance for his 
trouble, anxiety, and fatigue in riding and- driving 
along— so much a mile if on horseback, so much 
in a veliicle, so much in a steam-boat There was 
a reimbursement for actual outlay for railways, 
veliides, horses, postillions, hostlers, road and 
bridge tolls, passports, loss on exchange of mone 3 "s, 
&C. Tills reimbursement was in nearly all cases 
more than he actually paid, owing to the liberal 
scale on which it was calculated. 

Every Messenger, it was found, received .about 


four hixndred a year for himself, and six iiundred 
for travel-outlay. Some of tire journeys, we learn 
from the parliamentary paper, were enor.niou.sly 
expensive ; railu'ays ou the continent were at that 
time comparatively few, and the old system of 
posting and horse-riding had still to be kept up 
over very long distances. One single journey from 
London to Frankfurt was set down at L.dG; to 
Berlin, L.70; to Turin, 'L.83; to Vienna, L.86; to 
Madrid, L.123; to Home, L.143 ; to Naples, L.iG2. 
The giant items were: London to St Petersburg 
vid Berlin (19G4 miles), L,10{) ; and London to 
Constantinople vid Vienna (2192 inile.s), L.26‘9. 
It is probable that at that time there was .scarcely 
any rail beyond Vienna, whatever may have been 
the case on this side ; and that the Messenger to 
Constantinople had to travel by relays of .horses or 
of post vehicles more than eleven hundred miles 
of his journey. The outward journey alone i.s 
mentioned in cacb, instance ; the ho.ni'eward was 
probably about equal to it in cost. One Messenger, 
Mr Crotch, (went from Calais to Paris (carrying, 
despatches which had come from - London vid 
Dover) sixteen times in the year, and sixteen times 
in the reverse direction ; receiving about L.25 per 
journey for expenses and emoluments. 

In 1868 the Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs 
resolved that the time had come for remodelling 
the sj^stem. In a circular addre.ssed to all British 
representatives abroad, he pointed out numerous 
ways in which the numher of despatches sent 
might be reduced, and the expense lessened still 
more considerably. The post and the electric 
telegraph might safely be intrusted, under the 
improved modern arrangements, with many of . the 
que.stions, answers, and instructions hitherto con- 
veyed by Queen’s Messengers. It was also pointed 
out that, when telegrams were sent, an unnecessary 
verbiage was indulged in, tending to incre.ase the 
cost without in any' way conducing to the intelligi- 
bility of the message. The empiloyment of cipher- 
writing* would be available by post and by tele- 
graph as well as by Messenger, so long as the key 
to the cipher is known only to the Foreign Office. 

Irrespective of the qitantity of circumlocution 
involved in the matter, there is the question of 
emolument to the lifessengers employed. The 
Foreign Secretary found, on close examination, 
that these gentlemen were in the receipt of eight 
hundred a juar each on an average. The amount 
had doubled itself in the course of twenty ^-ears, 
chiefly bj' means of the profit derived froni. tbe 
allowance for travelling — economical railwiiy and 
j steam-boat fares being charged to the government 
j as if they were the exi)ensive old-fashionecl rare.s. 
Thus the mileage prq/ti increa.sed as tlie mihvago cc- 
penditure decreased. All these luiuheriiig arraiige- 
monts were swept away, and a fixed salary decided 
on, just as for government clerks, &c.. Fj^'’e hun- 
dred a year was the amount decided on, to be 
paid whether the Messenger were (.‘inploycd or 
unemployed, whether at home nr .abroad. 

It need hardly be said that by tlie introduction 
of railways the dntic.s of these Me.s.scngers have 

* The readers of Chamherss Jou-rml arc not -vvitliout 
the incan.s of kiKrwirig.sonietliin;; of (;ipln,!r-ttM.'ititig. Vol. 
XX. (]8r)3}, page 10], and Vol. IV. (IS.m), i)ago l;!4, con- 
tain much curious infnrniatkin ou the .subject, applicable 
equally to the present time. 
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been immensely simplified. ‘ For many years they 
have scarcely if ever been called upon to travel on 
horseback ; the communication 'with Constanti- 
nople, which was formerly carried on partly by 
that means, having for some time past been wholly 
kept up by railway and steam-vessel. In conse- 
quence of the accelerated rate of travelling by 
railway, they are rarely kept ont of bed as for- 
merly, for six, eight, ten, or even more nights ; 
and even when they are travelling at night, they 
are almost always able to enjoy uninterrupted rest, 
instead of being obliged, as formerly, to be con- 
stantljT- on the alert, in order to stimulate the exer- 
tions of postillions and owner/ 

The salary was subsequently settled by making 
the amount five hundred guineas instead of 
pounds. 

Important personages in their way are these 
foreign Messengers, sufficiently high ia social 
position to comprise among their number (at the 
present time) an ‘honourable,’ a major, and six. 
captains. Evidently the post is eagerly sought 
for when a vacancy occurs. One of those at pre- 
sent in the service has been a Messenger during 
the long period of thirty-five years ; what a pro- 
digious amount of travel he must have gone 
through ! Good salaries are not the only attrac- 
tions ; several past Messengers have retired on 
pensions, pretty well wearied of knocking about 
Europe ; while widows of Messengers receive 
allowances under exceptional circumstances. 

Smart-looking personages are these messen- 
gers, as attired to distinguish them from ordinary 
civilians. The official regulations on tliis subject 
tell us that ‘the Messengers must be furnished 
with a uniform — consisting of a dark^hlue doth 
double-breasted frock coat with turn-down collar ; 
blue single-breasted waistcoat, buttoned up to the 
throat, with edging of gold-lace ; trousers of Oxford 
mixture, with a scarlet cord down the side seams ; 
gilt buttons embossed wdth the royal arms encircled 
by the crown and garter, and having a greyhound 
pendent ; blue cloth cap with leather peak, band 
of black braid, and the royal cipher and crown gilt 
in front ; a badge of the regulation size, with the 
royal crown and silver greyliound pendent, sus- 
pended from the neck by a dark-blue ribbon. This 
uniform, and more especially the badge, must be 
always worn by Messengers when travelling ; but 
the badge must not be worn at any other time.’ 

We have said nothing of home Messengers, those 
who carry despatches to and fro within the limits 
of the British Islands. Nor indeed is there much to 
say concerning them. They are fewer in number, 
and less handsomely paid than those employed 
abroad. Under the system which prevailed before 
the reforms effected eight or nine years ago, each 
home hlesKsenger had quite a medley of emoluments 
— so much fixed salary, so much board wages, so 
much excess or surplus above actual travelling 
expenses of all kinds. This is now altered ; each 
Messenger receives a definite annual remuneration 
for ^ his services — less than formerly, but quite 
sufficient _for_ the kind of work done. In fact 
postal facilities and the electric telegraph are 
gradually lessening the necessity for the adoption 
of the Messenger system. Mevertheless there are 
times when a home Messenger is thrown upon his 
own resources. When the Queen is at Balmoral, 
and floods and snow-storms- block the railways and 
I render the roads impassable, the Messenger .must 


perforce get on somehow or other -with his despatch 
bag, at any cost of money, toil, and anxiety ; and 
he daes get on, although the newspapers are not 
told much about it 


HELEEiA, LADY HARR,OGATE. 

CHAPTER T. — THE -WASTE. 

It was Wednesday, a half-holiday at the village 
school of High Tor, and the work of learning and 
the yet harder toil of teaching were for that day 
over. Ethel Gray had seen the last of her released 
puinls scamper joyously off homewards, and was 
busied in putting away hooks and map.s, when the 
clatter of heavy shoes caused her to turn her eyes 
towards the doorway, wherein stood a tall slip of 
a girl, looking absurdly big and bony for the 
clothes which she had outgrown. Ethel knew the 
freckled face, and smiled pleasantly in answer to 
its owner’s grin of recognition, 

^ ‘If you please, miss,’ said the new-comer, 
sidling towards the school-mistress — * if you please, 
mother sent I down from the moor to say how 
’twas my little brother didn’t ’tend here nouther 
Monday, nor yetterer Tuesday, nor now. Little 
Lenny be down in the fever ; that’s why he beu’t 
here, please/ 

‘ What fever 1 ’ asked Ethel. She had not been 
long enough at High Tor to become thoroughly 
familiar with the diction of the country folks. 

‘ 2Vie fever, to be sure ! ’ reiterated the tall girl, 
who might have been some fourteen years of age, 
amazed that so learned a personage as she took 
Miss Gray to be should boggle over so patent a . 
physiological fact. ‘ It do be going about most at 
tall-time ; hut Lenny ’s only a wishy one, ye know, 
so he’s took with the shiver fits in June, getting 
wet at the hayfield ; and so, mother bein’ main fond 
o’ he, as we ’m all, when he begs her to “let Miss , 
Gray, to school, know ’twarn’t his fault,” why 
mother says ; “ Betty, get thee down to village and 
do the child’s arrand.” That be all.’ 

The quick tears rose glistening to Ethel’s eyes. 
There w'as something pathetic in the idea of this 
tiny sufferer tossing on his bed of pain beneath 
the rotting thatch of the cottage among the moor- 
lands, and anxious to excuse his involuntary 
default to the kind teacher whom he had already 
learned to love. He was a pet pupil of Ethel’s, 
this wee boy Lenny, or Leonard Mudge by name, 
as being one of those rare learners who seem to 
thirst after the fountains of knowledge to-wards ' 
which others have to be cajoled or driven. Day 
after day had the new school-mistress seen Lenny 
in class, the readiest to come, the least eager to 
leave, his bright large eyes intent upon the face of 
his instructress. 

The parents had been proud of the little fellow’s 
cleverness, and with an unselfishness not universal 
in the poor and struggling class to which they 
belonged, had contrived not merely to save the 
school-pence that supplemented the government 
graiit, but to send the boy down under such 
escort as could be found for him, day after day. 
Now it was a carter, who would perch Lenny on 
the shaft of his rough chariot ; now a stalwart lass, 
bent on earning her ninepence for a day’s hard 
work at the washing-tub, and w-ho allowed the 
little scholar to trot by her side ; sometimes _ a 
mushroom-gatherer or .gleaner of whortleberries 
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from the waste, and who was not unwilliug to 
take temporary charge of Lenny. Sometimes, as a 
grecat concession, Sister Betty w'Oiilcl be spared from 
weeding or cow-tending, to convoy Leonard, too 
yoimg to go alone, to High Tor. As for Betty 
herself, she had been relegated, long ago in the by- 
gone clays of her own short schooling, into the 
category" of imteachables. She was a good girl ; 
but two successive mistresses had given her up as 
a hopeless dunce, long before Betty began to earn 
two-thirds of her own living, and Ethel Gray to he 
mistress of High Tor school. 

‘Ill go and see Lenny. It is a half-holiday for 
me, you know, as well as for the children. How 
far is it, Betty 2 But I’m sure it is not too far, for 
I am a tolerable -walker, if you will shew me 
the way,’ said Ethel impulsively. Now this, as, 
Betty knew, -was the very consummation Avhich ' 
her mother, whose perceptionis had been for the 
time sharpened by the stimulus of maternal love, i 
desired to bring about. The moorland lass was | 
not much of a diplomatist, but she was quite well j 
aware that to exaggerate the difficulties of an ' 
enterprise is often to damp the spirits of those 
who undertake it. 

‘ It’s not fur,’ said Betty argumentatively ; ‘that 's 
to say,’ she added, as her conscience smote her, 
‘not to call far, but a goodish walk. But ’tis 
mortal fine to-day. And Lenny he ’d be so glad ! ’ 

Ethel hesitated no longer, but merely mention- 
ing her errand to the decent old village dame who 
was her housekeeper and factotum, threw her rain- 
cloak over her arm — no bad precaution in that 
moist climate — and under Betty’s guidance set 
forth. As to the beauty of the day, Betty was 
speaking within bounds when she described it as 
‘mortal fine,’ The sparkling sky was as blue as 
a sapphire, and the breeze balmy enough to have 
blown over the orange groves ami geranium hedges 
of ’ Bermuda. It was, in short, one of those so- 
called ‘gaudy’ mornings which rarely, in the un- 
certain climate of our latitudes, finish as they leave 
begun ; least of all among the wilds of savage 
Dartmoor, the very cradle and nesting-place of 
bad. weather, . 

A long walk it was, over rough and smooth, 
over w'et and diy, by road and track of very 
various quality, to the cluster of moorland cottages, 
far off in an upland valley, where dwelt the 
Mudge family, Betty knew the mileage pretty 
well, but she kept the iaformation to herself, lest, 
as she said in her own heart, ‘school-mistress’ 
should he ‘ scared.’ She had a very poor opinion 
personally of the physical powers of book-learned 
fellow- creatures ; but when she found how well 
her companion kept pace with her on the steep 
hill-side, she paused once to say, with shy 
approval: ‘ ’Tis yarely well ye walk, miss. We’ll 
be there before long,’ 

A curiously contrasted pair would these two 
have appeared, had any competent ohsenvor been 
there to note the difference between them, as they 
scaled the edges of the lofty table-land,, gashed by 
ravines and dotted by crags, which constitutes 
Dartmoor. Betty’s personal appearance has been 
mentioned. To say that a young female dooks 
lanky and gawky, may, however Ireqiuently such 
ad.)ectives are upon feminine lips, be thought to 
imply some irreverence towards the sex. But it 
would be impossible to conceive an accurate idea 
of Betty Mudge without constructing an ideal 


portrait of her that should depict her as gawky 
and lanky, a large-boned, freckled, well-meaning 
young creature, willingly accepting the responsi- 
bilities of a life of hard work and contented 
ignorance. 

Ethel Gray, on the other hand, was a very 
beautiful girl. Beauty, as we know, is independ- 
ent of its siUTOiiudings, and there is no reason 
why a village schoolmistress should not possess 
that dangerous gift. Her plain dress, her plain 
little hat, could not hide the fact that her figure 
was faultless, and that she possessed a lovely face 
and hair that in its dark luxuriance deserved to bo 
called magnificent. What was more remarkable 
was the sweet dignity of her manner, frank, and 
unpretending as it -svas. No one could be gentler 
than Ethel. Children were at home with her at 
once. But she scemorl to be one of those who 
are born to be respected, without advancing any 
especial claim to consideration. 

Lenny Mudge’s sister ought to have known 
better than to have entered, with the rash confi- 
dence of youth, on what was really five miles of 
rongh walking, on that most treacherous of days, 
locally denominated as ‘spoiled,’ when a sunny 
morning is succeeded by the oncoming of a mist as 
dense as if it had boiled up from the sullen shores 
of Cocytus or Acheron, The fog fell, as Dartmoor 
fogs did fall before Britain, saw the Roman eagles, 
with the rapidity of a theatrical drop-scene cutting 
off the mimic presentment from the clapping hands 
and levelled opera-glasses of the spectators. Only 
in this case it was stern reality. 

‘ Doan’t you be afeard, miss,’ said Betty sturdily ; 
‘ I be moorland born and bred, and I ’ll hammer 
it out somehow.’ 

But this boast was more easy to make than 
to fulfil, for everywhere hung, poised in air, 
something like a silvery veil, shutting out from 
sight all familiar landmarks, and rendering it 
impossible to distinguish any object two jkces 
distant. The mist had fallen so abruptly from the 
huge Tors, as it seemed, that rose here and there 
like watch-towers of the waste, that a fanciful 
I imagination might have conceived the seething 
va))onr to represent a semi-transparent drapery, 

' suddenly cast from a giant hand over land and 
hsea. 

I But a minute or two before, Ethel had allowed 
I her eyes to rest admiringly on the many-coloured 
' surface of the vast luoor, here robed in purple of 
■ imperial splendour, there of tenderest green, and 
anon brown or crimson or bluish gray, as shrub 
and berry and weed and wild-flower dapi-)led the 
rolling ocean of heather. Tiien below was the 
cultured plain, furrowed by thickly wooded clefts, 
through which the Dartmoor streams ran brawling 
to the sea, that lay calm and blue and flecked 
with white sails, so plainly within the range of 
vision. And now all was changed, and it was fog, 
fog, and fog only, girdling in the -SYayfiu'ers on 
every hand, and there was no knowing whither to 
turn. 

Betty Mudge did her best ; hut her zeal outran 
her discretion ; and indeed the task of pilot in that 
rolling mist was no easy one. Had there but 
been a hard road, though never so narrow, beneath 
her feet, the girl would have gone on cheerfully 
enough. But there was no real road for about half 
the distance between Higli d’or and Shaws, as that 
solitary spot where stood the abode of the Mixdges 
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was called^ merely a congeries of winding carfc-ruts, 
among wliicli, in moderately clear weather, it was 
facile for one who knew the country to make short- 
cut's at pleasure. 

‘ If we were to go hack ? ’ suggested Ethel, after 
a while ; hut Betty Mudge by no means accepted the 
proposition. 

‘ It he just as easy, miss, to go forrard as to go 
hackarder,’ returned Lenny’s sister doggedly ; ‘ hut 
what’s main. hard in the thick is to know W’hich 
is which.’ 

Tliey w’ent on for some time without speaking. 

‘ I was listening,’ at last said the young guide 
abruptly, ‘ for a sheep-hell. If I could hut hear 
that, shepherd would put us right.’ 

But though Ethel hearkened also, in hopes of 
catching the far-off tinkle of a hell from some 
folded flock, the silence remained as unbroken as 
though man, with all his works and ways, had 
been banished from, the island. Nothing hut 
blinding mist to greet the eye, nothing hut he.ather 
and peat and stones beneath the feet, as the two 
stumbled and gi'oped forward, going deeper and 
deeper, for auglit they knew, into the heart of the 
wilderness. The misty vapour heaved and rolled 
like a billowy sea, taking lautastic shapes, here of 
a threatening giant, there of a winding-sheet 
spread hy no 'mortal hand, there again of a battle- 
mented castle rearing its towers aloft. 

There are landscape painters — even aspirin" 
young Associates, newly elected, of the Koyal 
Academy — whom it would have greatly gratified 
to have been on the moor that day, and to have 
seen the fluctuating hues of the mist, here fleecy 
snow', there translucent silver, elsewhere such 
pearly grays as the colour-box fails to render, 
while sunwards a faint pale shimmering streak of 
tender opal stretched, like Jacob’s ladder, almost 
from heaven to earth. It was a study Avorthy of 
an artist’s heed too, the manner in Avhich the hare 
bleak Tors, red, brown, gray, according to the 
nature of the stone, cropped up from _ the moor, 
each crag rising out of the peaty soil like the 
hones of a buried Titan. But poor Ethel became 
very tired as she wandered on under the aimless 
guidance of Betty Mudge, avIio was herself tired, 
and who could hut guess, and that wildly, in 
which direction home might lie. 

‘ IVare ! ’ she cried, as Ethel was about to jdaut 
her foot unsuspectingly on an inviting patch of 
emerald turf. ‘Yon’s Log, yon is, deep enow to 
suck down a horse to the saddle-laps. Never trust 
the green, and the greener the softer, miss. Send, 
Ave moun’t a strayed to Heronsmerc or the Black- 
pool, for there he swamps there Avould SAvallow 
bigger nor Ave. Gran’fatlier, they tell, smouthereil 
in Blackpool, hut ’twere in Avinter-time.’ 

Then there came creeping like insidious enemies 
into Ethel’s mind all the weird legends Avdiich 
since her stay at High Tor she had heard regarding 
the Avaste. There Avere tales of belated horsemen 
and lonely foot-travellers OAmrAvhelmed hy snow- 
storms m Avinter, and lying dead among the drifts, 
the imey of the hill-fox and the carrion croAV. 
There Avere talcs too of those Avho had been, lost 
in the blinding mist, and had either perished in 
some cpiagmire, or died miserably of hardship and 
exhaustion, after many hours of Avalking on the 
moor, 

‘ It hen’t of no manner o’ good ! ’ said Betty, 
after another long spell of silence, ‘"We may 


walk till Ave drop. I ’m main tired myself. And 
what ’s the use ? For oughter Ave know, Ave may 
be going round and round.’ 

Ethel too AA’as Aveary, so Avear^’- that it was Avith 
difficulty she could raise her voice to urge on her 
noAV de.sponding , companion the expediency of 
a renewed efforlt, ‘ Surely, surely,’ she said, ‘ we 
shall, if Ave persevere, co'me upon some road or 
see the lights— for it must he getting late — ^iu some 
farm or cottage,’ 

‘One Tor be terrible like another,’ returned 
Betty with a sob. ‘ I got no more notion whirr- 
ahouts Ave he, nor if I Avere fresh dropped out of 
the moon. I ’m no use here, and can hardly drag. 
And what T1 mother say! ’ 

And the girl sat dowii on a fragment of rock 
Avhicli jutted from a bluff stony Tor rising over- 
head, and began to Aveep. And then, there forced 
itself on Ethel’s mind the- dreadful thought that 
they had perhaps really been Avalking ^ in a circle 
until their forces AA'-ere spent, and might die of 
fatigue, cold, and even hunger before they should 
be discovered. Who could tell when the fog 
Avould disperse ! The mist might overhang the 
lofty table-land of the moor for Avhole days, 
possibly for Aveeks, cutting the lost ones as com- 
pletely off from succour as some shipwrecked 
mariner on his desolate isle. No sound floated to 
Ethel’s ears as she listened long and eagerly, 

‘Don’t cry, Betty; don’t cry. Something — I 
knoAV not Avhat — tells me that Ave shall get through 
this safely yet,’ said Ethel, as she too took her seat 
upon the rock, and laid her hand kindly on that 
of her young companion. .But Betty only blub- 
bered the more furiously. 

‘ ’Tain’t so much for me, miss ! ’ she said. ‘ It 
be my fault, every bit on’t. I brought you here. 

And Lenny — and mother’ The train of ideas 

thus conjured up acted so strongly on the un- 
tutored imagination of Betty Mudge, that she \vej3t 
so loudly and dolefully that her wails re-echoed 
through the solitary waste. 

What Avas that ? Surely a human voice calling 
aloud at some distance through the fog, as if in 
ansAver to Betty’s inarticulate plaint. 'Yes, there 
Avas no mistake this time. It was the hearty 
halloo of a deep voice, and the words Avere : ‘ Ho ! 
I say, there ! 'What ails you '? Arrything wrong ? ’ 

‘ 'We be lost in fog ! ’ called out the girl by Avay 
of answer. 

‘ It ’s a woman or a cbild,’ exclaimed another 
voice from the mist. ‘ Push on, Bates I The cry. 
came from this direction to the left.’ And pre- 
sently, bursting through the floating AATeaths of 
Ampour, appeared the figures of tAvo men, the 
shorter and sturdier of AAdiom, a gamekeeper by 
bis Amlveteen coat and leathern gaiters, and the 
metal dog-Avhistle at his button-hole, led a pony 
with a creel strax^ped to the saddle-boAV. 

‘ Plere they are, my Lord ! ’ ejaculated this 
functionary, as he caught sight of the forlorn tAvo 
upon the rock. The gentleman to Avhom he spoke 
Came hurrying up across the stony ground, a 
'fishing-rod in his hand, 

‘ Don’t be frightened, my little maid,’ he called 
out cheerily to Betty, who wept more unre- 
strainedly than ever, now that help aa^is near ; 
and then, catching a glimpse of Ethel’s pale 
beautiful face as she looked ux», he exclaimed : 
‘Why, this is a lady— here !’ and instinctively 
he raised his hat. ‘ Stop ! It is Miss Gray from 
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tlie village^ if I am not mistaken.— You must 
let mo see you safely off tlie moor, I live, near, 
at Tor ; thongh I daresay you do not know* 
me, M,iss Giviy, I have seen you at church.’ 

‘Yes, I know you, Lord Harrogate,’ returned 
Ethel, trying to rise, hut sinking back fainting 
and giddy oii her rooky scat. ‘I am sorry to give 

,you houble, but’ Her voice failed her, and 

her eyes seemed to ho darkened, Tlie quick revul- 
sion of feeling, Iroin what was all but sheer 
despair to the consciousness of being saved, had 
intensified the effects of great physical ^fatigue. 
She heard the young man’s voice addressing her- 
self, but could not distinguish the words because 
of the low droning sound that filled her ears 
as she sat passive on the rock. Who he was 
she quite well knew. It was not possible for the 
member of a small congregation such as that 
in High Tor church to he ignorant of the features 
of so notable an occupant of Lord Wolverhamp- 
ton’s pew' as the Earl’s son and heir. Tall, hand- 
some, aJid manly, Lord Harrogate was worth 
looking at for his own sake ; but Ethel bad never 
thus looked upon him until she found herself 
thus confronted with iiiiu in the mist, as her 
rescuer from certain suffering, perhaps from death. 

‘ If you are able to walk, Muss Gray,’ said Lord 
Harrogate earnestly, ‘will you take my arm and 
lean on me ? My servant will charge himself with 
the child herej indeed I do not think ho can 
do better than to set her on the pony, as she 
seems so tired. We must all of us rely on Bates’s 
guidance to get clear of the W'aste. HapiJily, he 
is a ..thorough moormau, and can pick Ms way 
where I should be at fault.’ 

‘Ay, ay, my Lord,’ returned Bates, flattered 
by the compliment, but honestly unwilling to 
be pranked in borrowed plumage. ‘But if we 
were t’ other side o’ Pinkney Eidge or Oranniere 
way, I ’d not he so gey ready to take the lead in 
a fog like this one, I ’ve heard of moormen stray- 
ing round and round, and lying down to die 
in a drift within gunshot o’ their own house- 
door. But we were on the hard path just now, 
so if we can hut strike it again, w'e’re sale.’ 

■They started, Betty Mudge perched sideways 
ou the pony, which the keeper led ; while Ethel, 
in ^ite of her protestation that she could walk 
unaided, was glad to avail herself of tho support 
o.f Lord Harrogate’s arm. It was not all plain 
sailing, for so dense was the fog that even the 
experienced keeper was puzzled for a time, until 
his sharp ear caught the well-known babble of 
a brook, 

‘’Tis running water!’ cried Bates, in triumph. 
‘Safest plan on the moor is to follow running 
v/ater, for that won’t deceive. Well wiir through 
ih’ 

And indeed a short half-hour brought the party 
to the firm high-road, with the gates of High Tor 
Park, topped by their stone wyverns, within sight, 
Betty Mudge, who announced herself as having an 
aunt in the village at whose cottage she could 
pass the night, was despatched under convoy 
to that relative’s abode. But Ethcd Grey looked 
so worn and ill, that Lord Harrogate insisted on 
her retaining his arm up the carriage-drive leading 
to the house, where she could receive the attention 
her state required. 

, ‘My mother and sisters will take, care of you, 
I know,’ he said, as he supported her slow steps 


through the park, where tho fog, so dense upon 
the frowning hills above, only lloatcd in fitful 
wreaths. The house wa.s reached, and great was 
the surprise of those within when Lord Barj'ogate 
appeared with Ethel, pale, patient, exhausted, but 
beautiful still, her dark liair and her dress drip- 
ping with, wet, leaning on his strong arm. The 
Countess was kind; and her dau,ghter3, beautiful 
golden-haired Lady Glad^'S, honest-eyed earnest 
Lady Maud, even Lady A.lice, a clever child of 
twelve, \vere still more kind. A bright wmod- 
fire was soon blazing in what was called the 
Yellow Koom; and Ethel, seated as near to the 
crackling logs as her chair could he placed, and 
propped ux? with cushions, was able to dry ber 
wet tresses and drenched garments ; while Lord 
Harrogate’s sisters, and Lady Maud in especial, 
pressed her to qiartake of tea and other refresh- 
ments, and spoke sootliingly to her, and were 
very full of tender wmmanly symxratliy. 

Lady Maud, the Earl’s second daughter, knew 
the hew scdiool-niistress better than did the others, 
and. liked her. She was herself a constant visitor 
at the school-house, and had heard many and many 
an urchin stammer through his or her lessons 
there, and could therefore the better appreciate 
the motive which had led Ethel into her late 
danger, through a natural wish to comfort little 
Lenny on his bed of fever. Warmth, and that 
kindliness of manner which women shew more 
than we do, did much towards bringing Ethel back 
from that death-in-life which excessive fatigue and 
chill tend to produce ; and when the carriage was, 
in spite of her remonstrance, ‘ordered round,’ to 
convey her home to the school, she had strength 
enough to walk unaided to the door. Lord Harro- 
gate had disappeared. The Earl had not as yet 
returned from some meeting of magistrates. ‘I 
will come down to see you, Miss Gray, to-morrow, 
if I can,’ said Lady Maud, as "the carriage 
drove off. 

CHAPTKE VI.— S.TR SYKES MAKES Ail 
ANNOUS'OEMENT. 

‘Lucy, my dear, and Blanche too, I want to 
know how you would like to receive here, at 
Oarhery, a young lady who is a total stranger to 
all of us ; but who, if she comes at all, comes ivith 
a distinct undonstauding that this house, until she 
marries, is her home. I ask you this, my dears, 
because I have received a letter’ — and the" baronet 
pointed to a black-bordered envelope that lay, 
with others, beside his plate — ‘ inclosing one 
penned, long ago, by a hand which can write no 
more. George Willis — Major, when ho died, in 
the Indian army — was one of my earliest and | 
truest friends. He is dead now, ile left hohind 
him this one girl, his only and motherless (duld, 
and— and he begs me, in a letter, indorsed “ After 
my death to he .forwarded to Sir Sykes IDcuzil,” 
to become the guardian of this — this poor orphaned 
thing. How do you say, my girls? Shall wo 
have her here at Oarhery, or not ? ’ 

It was very neatly and prettily put ou the part 
of Sir Sykes, and the appeal was all tho more 
effective because of the quietude and cool indiffer- 
ence of the baronet’s ordinary manner. Ho was 
a cold, uneniotiuual person, in the everyday 
routine of life ; and hence the quivering o!‘ Iris 
lips, the faltering of his voice, added nuich of 
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patlios to what might otherwise have seemed 
commonplace. 

As for the answer to the question asked, could 
there he a doubt of it ! It is to the credit of a 
womans heart that it always, when a plea is well 
urged, responds to the Open Sesame of compassion. . 
They may not, as men do, seek out hidden wrongs 
to he righted and unseen pangs to he assuaged. 
But the distress that lies at their door they seek 
to comfort ; and had the young ladies of Carhery 
been very much poorer than they were, their reply 
to their father’s question would have been as 
generously outspoken. 

‘ By all means, yes, papa, let us have the poor 
girl here — ^this Miss — Willis I think is her name ; 
and we will try to make her happy. How sad ! ' 
And Blanche and Lucy were all but in tears 
over the woes of this Anglo-Indian orphan ; while 
Jasper, hiding his face behind his coffee-cup, 
reffected that ‘the governor^ was a cool hand,, 
and did his little hit of acting in a manner worthy 
of Ikirmun himself; 

In most houses of sufficient dignity to own a 
special letter-bag, the temporary office of post- 
master is publicly discharged. The old Earl of 
Wolverhampton, for instance, found it pleasant 
to sort and classify the motley mass of corre- 
spondence ivhich came daily to High Tor; but 
he w’ould almost as soon have opened a servant’s 
letter as have opened the bag otherwise than in 
the presence of guests and kindred. Oarbery 
Chase, however, was not High Tor, and Sir 
S 5 ’'kes Denzil was a very different family chief 
from liis noble neighbour. The baronet was an 
early riser, as are many men W'ho have spent much 
of their lives in India ; and he chose that the 
post-bag should be broright to him in the library 
an hour or so before the usual assembling for 
breakfast. Jasper, who was of a suspicious temper, 
resented this exercise of parental authority; but he 
was wrong. There may have been passages in Sir 
Sykes’s life which w'oukl not, if published, have 
redounded to his credit, but tampering with letters 
was not congenial to him. He never gave a second 
glance to any envelope addressed to Captain Denzil 
or the captain’s sisters, and w^as as loyal a custodian 
of the family correspondence as any gentleman 
in the -whole county of Devon. There was this 
advantage in the baronet’s habit as regarded the 
post-bag, that nobody could tell what letters Sir 
Sykes received or when he did receive them. 
There are many of us, and those not the least loved 
or esteemed, wdiose letters are as it were public 
property, and with whom reticence on the subject 
of a missive newly received by the post would 
diiruse disquiet and perhaps dismay through the 
domestic circle. Sir Sykes had never been one of 
tliose who w-ear their hearts, metaphorically, on 
tlroir sleeves ; he told those around him as much 
as he wished them to know, and no more. 

There was quite a flutter of pleasurable excite- 
ment among tlie Denzil girls at the prospect of a 
new member of the household, a new face at Car- 
ber}'-. They were sorry for this poor Miss Willis, 
sorrier for her by far than for the many orphans 
whoso bereavement is notified to us every day by 
a grim list of deaths dryty chronicled in the news- 
■paper. And they felt doubly disposed to welcome 
her and l)e good to her in that she was lonely and 
sad, and that her presence would introduce a new 
ciioment into Carhery. They made no sacrifice in 


giving a cheerful acquiescence to tlieir lathers 
suggestion that his ward should be received beneath 
his roof. In such a house the maintenance of an 
extra inmate was of no moment at all. But had 
Sir Sykes been living in furnished lodgings, and 
forced to look twice at half-a-crown, those honest 
girls would still not have grudged a share of their 
hashed mutton and scanty house-room to the 
daughter of an old friend of their father’s. 

*I don’t tliink, sir, that I remember to have 
heard ypu mention the Major’s name,’ said Jasper, 
stolidly buttering his toast, but furtively eyeing 
his father from beneath his pale eyelashes. 

‘I think yon have heard it,’ answered Sir 
Sykes, with a self-possession that all but staggered 
Jaspei^s unbelief. ^We were quartered together 
for years at Allahabad, Cawnpore, and Lahore. 
There were Reynolds and L’Estrange, and Moreton 
who is , living yet, and this poor fellow Willis ; the 
old set, with whom I was intimate. I don’t often 
bore listeners who have never been in India, with 
the details of my eastern experiences, else I think 
that the name of Major — or Captain — George 
Willis would he tolerably familiar here.' 

That the girls, in their newly awakened interest; 
should ask questions was but natural. But their 
father had not very much beyond the substance 
of his original announcement to communicate. 
He had, he said, hut a vague recollection of Mrs 
Willis, his friend’s wife, a bride when Sir Syke.s 
returned to Europe, and who had now been dead 
for some years. She was a quiet domestic little 
person, from Wales or Ireland, the baronet did not 
know which ; and she had some pittance of annual 
income, which would no doubt go to her child 
at the husband’s decease. Slajor Willis had no 
private means, at least so Sir Sykes thought. 
There was a London lawyer, however, who knew 
all about the financial affairs of the orphan, and 
who would of course render a proper statement to 
the baronet’s solicitors. Miss Willis would be 
entitled, as the child of an Indian officer, to no 
pension, being, as Sir Sykes understood, over the 
age of twenty-one ; hut of that again ho was not 
sure, not being certain of the exact age of his 
friend’s daughter. She had no very near relatives, 
and had never, to Sir Sykes’s knowledge, been in. 
England before. 

It was the chaplain of the military station who 
wrote,’ continued Sir Sykes, ‘ inclosing in his letter 
that which poor Willis had left for myself; and. 
unless I telegraph to veto the arrangement, 3mu 
are likely to see Miss Ruth — did I say that her 
name was Ruth — ^very soon, since she is to start 
by the next mail from Bombay.’ 

‘ Well,’ muttered Jasper to himself, as some time 
later in the morning he sauntered through the 
plantations, the path across which made a short 
cut from Carhery Chase to Lord Wolverhampton’s 
park at High Tor, ‘ I have seen some cool hands ; 

Ijiit \Vell, well! It was neatly done, very 

neatly. If the governor had not had the rare 
luck to come into a fortune, he would have been 
as -fit to make one as any man I ever came across.’ 

The young man, whose preference for crooked 
ways was congenital, and who knew of no road to 
Fortune’s temple save miry and devious ones, 
began really to feel an admiration for his father’s 
abilities, since he had di.scovered to what profound 
depths of dissimulation the baronet could descend. 

' His own craft had enabled him to lift a corner of 
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the fair seeming mask which Sir Sykes wore "before 
the world, but as yet his knowledge was too imper- 
fect to enable its possessor to make capital of the 
secret. Could he once 

‘Wlij-, Captain Denzil !’ exclaimed a ringing 
girlish voice, ‘ I could almost give you credit for 
poetic reveries, so complete is yottr ttuconscious- 
ness of tlie mere commonplace world around you. 
You had all but passed us without a word or a 
how,’ 

Jasper could not repress a slight start, _ as he 
found himself in presence of the three Ladies De 
Yere and of their hrother Lord Harrogate, in 
the main avenue of the park. The young man’s 
moody countenance brightened at once. 

‘ I am not, as a rule, greatly given to dreaming 
in broad daylight, Lady Gladys,’ he said good- 
humouredly ; ‘and as for the poetry. I’ll promise 
to dedicate my first volume of sonnets, or whatever 
they call them, to yourself. I am afraid, though, 

. you will have to wait a little before I take a 
plunge into literature.’ 

fOf hooks~of a sort, you have been rather a 
diligent compiler,’ said Lord Harrogate, smiling. 

Jasper bit his lipi ; but it was in a careless tone 
that he rejoined : ‘ That’s only too true ; but let 
me tell you, Harrogate, there goes more of hard 
thinking to the composition of a betting-book than 

S eople usually suppose. — I was on my way to the 
ouse, meaning to inflict a little of my dullness 
on you, Lady Maud, but you are early abroad.’ 

‘Yes; and yorx may as well walk down with us,’ 
said Lady Mcaud. ‘We are going to the school, 
■to see how my friend. Miss Gray, the school- 
mistress, fares after her moorland adventure of 
Saturday. You heard of it, Captain Denzil ? ’ 

Ho ; Jasper had not heard of it. And on receiv- 
ing an account of it from Lady Maud’s lips, the 
captain said, with never so little of a sneer, that 
the episode was ‘ quite romantic.’ 

‘Gome and see the heroine of it,’ said bright- 
eyed Lady Gladys ; ‘ and you who affect to admire 
nothing, will be compelled to admit that you have 
seen a face such as we very seldom behold except 
in a picture.’ 

The party walked on together thus chatting 
until they reached the village. The young people 
of the two great houses, High Tor and Carbery 
Chase, had naturally been well acquainted with 
one another from an early period ; and the two 
elder of the De Yero girls were disposed to pity 
Jasper rather than to blame him for the reckless- 
ness that had brought about his exile from the 
haunts of fashion. But the captain knew that 
Lord Harrogate and he were uncongenial spirits. 
He did aiofc like Harrogate, and he had a shrewd 
idea that Harrogate despised him., We cannot, 
however, he very eclectic in the depths ,'of the 
country as regards those with whom we associate, 
and hence these two young men, of natures so 
dissimilar, tolerated one another because of the 
ancient friendship existing between their families. 

The school was reached, and Ethel its mistress, 
still pale, hut lovely as one of the white roses in 
her tiny garden, came forward to receive her dis- 
tinguished visitors, and jDaid her tribute of thanks 
to Lord Harrogate for the service he had rendered 
her, with a modest grace which wAs all the more 
charming from its extreme simplicity of words and 
manner. 

‘I was too weak and faint the other evening, 


my Lord, to say what I felt as to your-— your great 
kindness.’ 

And a princess could not have spoken better. 
It was Loi’d Harrogate who seemed embarrassed, 
as your honest Briton, gentle or simple, is embar- 
rassed by being thanked. _ And then, while Lady 
Maud eagerly '"told how jelly and hothouse fruit 
axid port wine had been despatched from Higli 
Tor to the moorland cottage for the hciiofit of 
little Lenny Mudge, and how the parisli doctor 
spoke hopefully of his small patient, .Jasper looked 
at Ethel Gray with a sort of wonder, as at the most 
beautiful woman that he had ever seen, and the 
most thoroughly a lady, not even excepting Lady 
Gladys De Yere, But he said nothing, and lounged 
carelessly off with the party when adieus had been 
exchanged with Miss Gray. 


STORY OF CAPTAIN GLASS. 
Abouo? the time of the accession of George III. to 
the throne, few domestic events made a greater 
sensation in the papers and periodicals of the day 
than the adventures and late of a sea-captain 
named George Glass, especially in connection, with 
a mutiny on board the brig Bavl of Sandwich. 
This remarkable man, who was one of fifteen 
children of John Glass, noted as the originator of 
the Scottish sect known as the Glassites, was born 
at Dundee in 1725. After graduating in the medi- 
cal profession, he made several voyages, as sur- 
geon of a merchant-ship (belonging to London), to 
the Brazils and the coast of Guinea ; and in 1764, 
he published, by Dodsley, an interesting work in 
one volume quarto, entitled The History of the 
Discover]] and Conquest of the Canary Islands^ 
translated pom a Spanish manuscript. 

He obtained command of a Guinea trader, and 
made several successful voyages, till the war with 
Spain broke out in January 1762. Having saved 
a good round sum, he equipped a privateer, and 
took command of her as captain, to cruise against 
the French and Spaniards ; but he had not been 
three days at soa, when his crew mutinied, and 
sent him, that w'hich is called in sea-phraseology a 
round-robin (a corruption of an old French mili- 
tary term, the rulan rond, or round ribbon), in 
which they wrote their names in a circle ; hence 
none could know who was the leader. 

Arming himself with his cutlass and pistols, 
Glass came on deck, and offered to fight, hand 
to hand, any man who conceived himself to be 
wronged in any way. But the crew, Icnowing his 
personal strength, his skill and re.solution, declined 
the challenge. He succeeded in pacifying them 
by fair words ; and the capture of a valuable French 
merchantman a few days after put them all in 
excellent humour. This gleam of good fortune 
was soon after clouded by an encounter witli an 
enemy’s frigate, which though twice the size of 
his privateer, Glass resolved to engage ; and for 
two hours they fought broadside to broadside, till 
another French vessel bore down on him, and he. 
was compelled to strilce his colours, after half 
his crew had been killed and he had received a 
musket-shot in the shoulder. 

He remained for some time a French prisoner of 
war in the Antilles, where he was treated with 
excessive severity ; but upon Ijeiug exchanged, he 
resolved to embark the remainder of his fortune in 
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another privateer, and ‘ have it out,’ as he said, . quitted his fatal harbour, and sailed for the 
with the" Frencli and Dons. But he was again Thames, which they reached in safety, 
talceu in action, and lost everything he had in the Meanwhile the unfortunate captain, after landing 
world. on one of the Canaries, presented a petition to the 

On being released a second time, he was em- Spanish governor to the effect that he might be 
jployed by London merchants in several voyages permitted to purchase food; hut that officer, in- 
to the West Indies, in command of ships that flamed by national animosity, cruelly threw him 
fought their way without convoy ; and according into a dark aud damp dungeon, and kept him there 
to a statement in the Annual Register, he was cap- without pen, ink, or paper, on the accusation that 
lured no less than seven times. But after various he was a spy. Being thus utterly without means 
fluctuations of fortune, when the general peace of making his case known, he contrived another 
took place in 1763, he found himself possessed of way of communicating with the external wmrld. 
two thousand guineas prize-money, with the repu- One account has it that he concealed a pencilled 
tation of hein" one of the best merchant captains note in a loaf of bread which fell into the hands 
in the Port of London. of the British consul ; another states that he wrote 

About that time, a Company there resolved to with a piece of charcoal on a ship-biscuit and 
make an attempt to form a settlement on the west sent it to the captain of a British man-of-war that 
coast of Africa, by founding a harbour and town was lying off the island, and who with _ much 
midway between the Cape de Vercl aud the river difficulty, aud after being imprisoned liimself, 
Senegal. In the London and other papers of the effected the release of Glass. The latter, on being 
day we fmcl many statements urging the advan- joined by his wife and daiighter, who had come in 
tage of opening up the Guinea-trade ; among search of him, set sail for England in 1765, on 
others, a strange letter from a merchant, who tells board the merchant brig Earl of Saiidivich, Captain 
us he was taken prisoner in a battle on that coast, Cochrane. 

and that when escaping he ‘ crossed a forest within Glass donbtless supposed his troubles were now 
view of the sea, where there lay elei>hants’ teeth over ; but the knowledge that much of his pro- 
in quantities sufficient to load one hundred perty and a great amount of specie, one hundred 
ships.’ thousand pounds, belonging to others, was on 

In the interests of this new Company Glass hoard, induced four of the crew to form a con- 
sailed in a ship of his own to the coast of Guinea, spiracy to miirder every one else and seize the 
and selected and surveyed a harbour at a place ship. These mutineers were respectively George 
which he was certain might become the centre of Gidlej'", the cook, a native of the west of England 
a great trade in teak and cam woods, spices, palm Peter M'Kulie, an Irishman ; Andrew Eekerman, 
oil and ivory, wax and gold. Elated with his sue- a Hollander ; and Richard H, Quintin, a Londoner, 
cess, he returned to England, and laid his scheme On three different nights they are stated to have- 
before the ministrj’-, among whom were John Earl made the attempt, but were baffled by the vigilance 
of Sandwich, Secretary of State, aud the Earl of of Captain Glass, rather than that of his country- 
Hillsborough, Commissioner of Trade and Planta- man, Captain Cochrane ; but at eleven o’clock at 
tions. night on the 30th of November 1765, it chanced. 

With truly national patience and perseverance, as shewn at their trial, that these four miscreants 
he underwent all the procrastination and delays of had together the watch on dock, when the Sand- 
office, but ultimately obtained an exclusive right wieh was already in sight of the coast of Ire- 
o£ trading to his own harbour for twenty years, land ; and when Captain Cochrane, after taking a 
Assisted by two merchants— the Company would survey aloft, was about to return to the cabin, 
seem to have failed — ^lie fitted out his ship anew, Peter jM'Kulie brained him with ‘ah iron bar’ 
and sailed for the intended harbour ; and sent on (probably a marline-spike), and threw him over- 
shore a man who knew the country well, to make board. 

propositions of trade with the natives, wlio imt A cry that had escaped Cochrane alarmed the 
him to death the moment they saw him. rest of the crew, who were all despatched in the 

Undiscouraged by this event, Captain Class same manner as they rushed on deck in succession, 
found means to open tip a communication with This slaughter and the din it opcasioned roused 
the king of the country, to lay before him the Captain Glass, who was below in bed ; but he 
wrong that had been done, and the advantages soon discovered what was occurring, and after 
that were certain to accrue from mutual trade and giving one glance on tleck, rushed awaj? to get his- 
barter. The sable potentate affected to be pleased sword. M‘Kulie imagining the cause o± his going 
with the proposal, but only to the end that ho back, went down the steps leading to the cabin, 
might get Glass completely into his power ; hut and stood in the dark, exi)ecting Glass’s return, 
the Scotsman was on his guard, and foiled him. aud suddenly seized his arms from behind ; but 
Tlie king then attempted to poison the whole the captain bein^ a man ol great strength, 
crew by provisions which ho sent on board impreg- wrenched his sword-arm free, and on being assailed 
nated by some deadly drug. Glass, by his previous by the other three assassins, plunged his weapon 
medical knowledge perhaps, discovered this in into the arm of Zelcernrau, when the blade became 
time ; but so scarce had food become in his vessel, wedged or entangled. It was at length wrenched 
that he was compelled to go with a few hands in fortli, and Glass was slain by repeated stabs of ms 
an open boat to the Canaries, where he hoped own weapon, while his dying cries were heard by 
to purcliase what he wanted from the Spaniards. Ms wife and daughter— two imhappy; beings who- 
In his absence the savages were encouraged to were ruthlessly thrown overboard aiicl. drowned, 
attack the ship in their war-canoes ; hut were Besides these four victims, James Pincent, the 
repulsed by a sharp musketry-lire opened upon mate, aud three others lost their lives. I he 
them by the remainder of the crew, who losing mutineers now loaded one oi the boats AVith the 
heart by the protracted absence of the captain, money, chests, and so forth, and then scuttled the 
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Sandwich, and landed at Ross on the coast of 
Ireland. But sirspicion speedily attached to- tliein ; 
lliey were apprehended ; and confessing the crimes 
of which they had been guilty, were tried before 
the Court of ‘King’s Bench, Dublin, and sentenced 
to death. They were accordingly executed in St 
Stephen’s Green, on the lOth of October 1765, 


AK EIGIITEEHTH-OENTURY ROMANCE. 
Os a bright cold day in April 1719, a travelling 
carriage with three po.stillions dashed, full of the 
importance which always attends a fashionable well- 
built vehicle, into the femous but not progressive 
town of Innsbruck. The carriage contained four 
persons, said to be going to Loretto on pil- 
grimage— -the Comte and Comtesse de Gernes, 
with the brother and sister of tlie comtesse ; and 
as the aristocratic party alighted at their hotel, 
they created some sensation among those wiio clus- 
tered round the porch in tlie clear sharp twilight. 
The comtesse and her sister were very much en- 
veloped in furs, <and wore travelling masks, which 
effectually screened their faces from the vulgar 
gaze, and diverted the curiosity of the homely 
Tyrolese to the undisguised figures of the cor^te, 
and the comtesae’s brother. The former was the 
statelier of the two, but the latter was univer- 
sally pronounced to be ein herrlicher Mensch. 
There was a certain sprightly grace in his move- 
ments which yet did not detract from the dignity 
essential in those days to a gentleman, and which 
would have saved him from being addressed with 
too great familiarity. The news soon circulated 
among the loungers that the fresh arrivals were 
Flemings i and the pleasant bine ejms of the 
comte and his brotber-in-law — though certainly 
not the sprightly grace of the latter— accorded 
with these floating accounts of their origin. 

The pretty Tyrolese hostess, whose face was so 
charmingly set off by the trim smartness of her 
velvet bodice and scarlet petticoat, together with 
various silver chains, gleefully returned to her 
parlour and her burly good-tempered husband, 
lifter attending the ladies to their apartments. 
Bhe had seen the Comtesse de Cernes without, 
her furs and travelling mask, dressed in lilac 
camlet turned up with silk ; so handsome, so 
gracious, so talkative, that the hostess thought 
she must be French ; for the hostess had seen 
]denty of French people before now, besides 
Flemings. The comtesse was dark-haired and 
dark-eyed j her sistc:^ who had also divested her- 
.self of her mask, did not ecpial her in appearance. 
Every one at the inn was glad that the amiable 
] tarty from Flanders were going to rest there four 
■days.- ■ ■■:. . 

Tlieir supper was ordered in a private room, 
where the host and hostess waited on them in 
jiersou, and consequently had the best of it with the 
loungers afterwards. The two gentlemen were in 
good spirits, and the hostess thought their talk 
.hone the less amusing for being in a language 
which she did not understand. Their laughing 
looks and .easy action conveyed to her mind a 
sufficient sense of fun to make her fair face, shine 
placidly in sympathy. Altogether they were the 
liveliest Flemings .she had ever seen ; and their 
good-humour seemed to he shared hy the throe 
postillions, two of whom were Walloons and one 


Italian, and who were malcing themselves very 
popular among the hahUiiSs of the inn. 

‘Well, this is a pleasant little town of yours, 
mes amis,’ said the vivacious ’Walloon outrider, who 
contrasted strikingly with his great, tall, quietly 
smiling companion. ‘ One could die of ennui here 
as well as at Liege/ 

‘No, you could not,’ returned a long spare 
poetic Tyrolese, who s]mnt mo.st of his evenings at 
the inn, but never dnink; notwitlj.standiug which 
peculiarity he and the host were warm Iriends. 
‘ We mountain-folk are not dull; our hills and 
our torrents permit of no dullness.’ 

‘Very well perhaps for you who are horn to it, to 
hang hy your eyelids on rocky ledges, or balance 
yourselves over what are called in verses the silver 
threads of waterfalls, in pursuit of an undoubtedly 
clever and pretty little animal ; hut all that would 
be dull work to us. And then you have lud; a 
noblesse, 'What should vve do without ours ? Tliere 
would be no one to whom one could be postillion.’ 

‘We are our own noblesse’ said the spare poetic 
Tyrolese. 

‘ And you cannot say, Claude,’ observed the tall 
Walloon, ‘ that Innsbruck is without noblesse at the 
present moment ; nay more, it contains royalty in 
the shape of two captive princesses!’ 

‘ One of them the gi'and-daughter of the hero 
who saved this eminre from the Turks, for which 
the Emperor now keeps her in durance.’ 

‘ Take care, Monsieur,’ said the host (he pro- 
nounced ‘Mom^ieur’ execrably) ; ‘we are all the 
Kaiser’s loyal subjects here in Tyrol.’ 

‘ Pardon, mein Wirth,’ replied Claude, who pro- 
nounced German as badly as the host did French. 
‘You know we men who run about the world laugh 
at everything, and too often let our tongues run 
faster than our feet.’ 

‘And after all,’ observed the Italian, ‘it is 
doing the young princess no bad turn to prevent 
her marrying a prince out of place, who is not 
likedy to recover Ms situation.’ 

The Flemings spent the few days of their sojourn 
at Innsbruck in visiting the cluxrches and seeing 
what was to he seen in the town. The Comtesse 
de Gernes’s brother was the busiest of the party. 
On the morning after his arrival he met in a 
church porch a rather impish-looking boy in the 
dress of a ‘ long-haired page,’ and the two held a 
brief colloquy. To this stylish page, in whom 
the rather shapeless Slavonic type of countenance 
was widened out by smiles of assurance, the gen- 
tleman from Flanders delivered a letter, together 
with a wonderful snufhhox, cut out of a single 
turquoise, ‘for his mistress to look at.’ On the 
three remaining days likewise the two met in 
different spots ; the boy restored the snuff-box, 
and brought some letters written in a fashiouahlo 
pointed hand, in return for those -with which, tlie 
Fleming had intrusted him. 

The party were to set out on their souflnvard 
way at two o’clock on tlie morning of the 2StIi 
of April. The evening of the 27lh w<is over- 
shadowed hy clouds, driven by a sharp north- 
east wind. Notwithstanding the aspects of the 
weather, the brother of the 'Cmnlesse de Cernes, 
standing in the midst of his little jiarty in tlieir 
private room, donned his cocked-hat and surtuut, 

‘Well, Wogan,’ said the comte, ‘if ])ractice 
makes perfect, you are a jirofessor in the' art of 
effecting escapes. After having burst your Avay 
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out of Newgate, and been valued at five hundred 
English guineas (much below your worth of course), 
and cooled yourself for some hours on the roof of a 
London house, and reached France safely after all, 
you ought to be able to abstract a young lady 
from the careless custody of Heister and his 
sentinels.’ 

‘ I shall be ashamed if I fail, after wringing 
from Prince Sobieski his consent to the attempt, 
and after his giving me the Grand Vizier’s snuif- 
box ; but I always find that doing things for other 
])eople is more difiicult than doing them for one’s 
self.’ 

‘ I should say she was a clever girl,’ remarked 
the cointe, ' and her page a clever page.’ 

‘ I wonder if Jamietlou is ready ? ’ said the 
comtesse, retiring into the bedroom occupied hy 
the ladies, whence she soon emerged with her 
sister, who wore her paletot, and was smiling 
siitficiently to shew two rows of exquisitely white ■ 
teeth. The comtesse on the contrary seemed 
somewhat affected. ^ Adieu, Jannetton, mais au 
■revoir. There will he no danger to you, and the 
Archduchess will take care that you join me in 
Italy.’ 

Jannetton vowed she had no fears ; and went 
forth into the deepening twilight, being shortly 
afterwards followed bjr the gentleman in cocked- 
hat and surtout. Curiosity did not now dog the 
Flemish pilgrims, as it had done while they were 
altogether novelties, and the adventurers slipped 
out unobserved. Meanwhile the * long-haired page ’ 
was busy at one of the side-doors of the castle, 
where he was often wont to converse with the 
sentinel on duty. 

‘ I don’t envy you your trade, Martin,’ he said, 
standing within the porch, to the hapless soldier 
pacing up and clown in the keen wind. ‘ Glory is 
one thing and comfort another ; but after all, very 
often no one hears of the glory, whereas the com- 
fort is a tangible benefit. With the wind in the 
north-east and a snow-storm beginning, I at least 
'cvonld rather be comfortable than glorious.’ 

‘A man who has seen campaigns thinks but 
little of a snow-storm, Herr Ivonska.’ 

‘ But they generally put yon into wiptor-cpiarter-s,’ 
said Kouska, not wishing the sentinel to pique 
himself on his hardihood. 

^No matter; a soldier learns what hardship is. 

I wish you could see a shot-and-shell storm instead 
ox a snow-storm, or a forest of bayonets poked into 
your face by those demons of Irish in the French : 
.service,’ I 

‘ Well, 1 say it is a shame not to treat you men 
better who have braved all that. See here ; there 
is not even a sentry-box where you can nurse your 
freezing feet. Ugh !’ And Konska wdthdrew, pre- 
sumably to warmer regions, while the soldier pre- 
served a heroic appearance as he paced shivering 
oil his narrow beat. But a few minutes later 
Ivonska, stealing back to the door, saw that his 
martial friend was no longer at his post. The 
impish jiage pointed for a moment in ecstasy to 
a tavern '’temptingly visible from the sentry’s 
beat. Then he darted back in delight to whence 
he came. 

While the snow-cloiids were gathering over 
Innsbruck, and befeue the Flemish chevalier had 
put on his surtout, two ladies conversed in low 
tones in a chamber of the castle, of which General 
Heister was then the commandant. Only one 


lady was visible ; rather elderly, very stately, and 
somewhat careworn in appearance. But that the 
other speaker was of gentle sex and rank might be 

g resumed from the tones of a voice which issued 
rom the closed curtains of the bed. It might even 
be the voice of a young girl. 

‘ I hope you will not get into trouble, mamma,’ 
said tbe mysterious occupier of the bed. 

‘Hardly, if you write a proper letter on the 
subject of your departure, as the Chevalier Wogan 
advises. You must cover my complicity by 
begging my pardon.’ 

‘ I am afraid you must write it yourself, mamma, 
a& 1 am hors de combat * 

‘That would not be to the purpose, my dear 
child ; the general would know my handwriting. 

I will push a table up to you ; no one will disturb 
us now till your substitute comes.’ She carried a 
light table, furnished with inkstand axxd papeiihe 
to the side of tlie bed, and made an aperture in 
the curtains, whence emerged the rosy bright- 
eyed face of a girl— who certainly did not look the 
invalid she otherwise appeared to he — and n white ' 
hand with an aristocratic network of blue veins. 

‘ Will that do, mamma '? ’ she asked, after cover- 
ing a page with, writing equally elegant and diffi- 
cult to read. ‘ Have I apologised and stated my 
reasons for going, eloquently enough 2 Oh, how 
I hope that I shall some day be a queen in my 
own capital, and that you and papa will come and 
1 live there ! ’ 

The mamma sighed, as swift imagination pre- 
sented to her mind all the obstacles to so glorious 
a consuramatiou ; but she expressed herself well 
satisfied with the letter, which she placed on the 
toilet table. ‘ I shall leave you now,’ she said ; 

‘ you will find me in nxy room when you wish to 
bid mo farewell.’ She spoke -with a certain stately 
sadness as she left the apartment. The next 

g erson who entered it was the Comtesse de 
ernes’s sister in her paletot, wuth a hood drawn 
forward over her face. She only said : ‘ Qm votre 
Altesse me pardojineP (Pardon me, your High- 
ness.) 

Instantly the curtains divided once more, and 
the whole radiant vision of the mysterious invalid, 
clad in a dressing-gown richly trimmed wnth 
French lace, and shewing a face sparkling wdth 
animation, sprang forth laughing; ‘You are the 
substitute 2 ’ 

‘ Yes, your Highness ! ’ 

‘ I am sure I thank you very heartily, as well as 
Madame Misset and the Chevalier Wogan, and all 
the kind and loyal friends -who are taking so 
much trouble for my consort and for me. The 
Aa'chduchess will take good care of you, Jannetton.’ 

Jannetton again shewed her teeth in a courtly 
smile as she courtesied deeply. She was already 
persuaded that she w'ould be well cared for, in 
reward for the mysterious services she had come 
to render the captive lady. She disencumbered 
herself of her paletot, and looked amazingly like 
a very neat French waiting-maid until she had 
bedizened herself in the young lady’s beautifully 
worked dressing-gown. Then she speedily dis- 
appeared behind the curtains of the bed ; wMle the 
invalid, wrapping herself in the paletot, rushed 
into the next room to embrace with tears and smiles 
her anxious mamma, who said .but little, and was 
now only eager to hurry her away. There loo she 
took possession of her page, and a small box which 
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•vvas to accompany Ler fliglit down tTie dark stair- 
cases. ‘ Your Highness will find all safe/ said the 
solemn page, who was careful to suppress outer 
sjpis of his innate roguislmess in the presence of 
^h]^ mistresses, 

‘The sentinel will not know me?’ said the 
3'onug lady. 

‘ I am sure that he will not. Even if by chance 
he should look out from the window of the tavern 
where he is now ensconced, it is not very likely 
that he would know your Highness.’ 

The black clouds which obscirred the blueness 
of the April night had broken forth into a lashiiij 
storm- of hail and wind before the young girl am 
the page sallied forth into the darkness. She 
could hardly keep her footing in the wet deserted 
streets ; her hood was blown back, and her fair 
hair became dangerously visible ; her paletot w^as 
splashed with the mud thrown up by her tread, 
and battered with hail; still she laughed at all 
difficulties, for a hero’s blood flowed in her veins, 
and now and then steadied herself by a touch on 
the page’s shoulder as they floundered on. At the 
corner of a street they suddenly came upon a di;\rk 
figure, wdiose first appearance as it crossed her path 
caused the fugitive to start back in some alarm. 
But it was only the Comtessc de Oernes’s brother ; 
and the young lady’s mind was relieved when with 
a swift grace he bent for a moment over her hand 
with the words : ‘ My princess, soon to be my 
sovereign, accept the homage, even in a dark street 
and a hail-storm, of your loyal servant, Charles 
Wogan.’ i 

‘ Oh, my protector and good angel ! is it indeed 
you?’ replied the young lady. ‘Be assured that 
I would gladly go through many dark streets and 
hail-storms to join my consort!’ 

And certainly this was a generous expression to 
use concerning a consort whom she had never seen. 
She and the Flemish chevalier were apparently 
old friends ; and he bad soon conducted her to the 
inn, which the page Eonska, however, was not to 
enter with his mistress; he was to wait in a 
sheltered archway until the Comte de Cernes’s 
travelling carriage should pick him up on its way 
out of Innsbruck in the darkness of early morning. 
With a grimace ho departed for this covert, while 
his mistress was hurried into the warm atmo- 
sphere of the Comtesse do Oernes’s bedroom, where 
that w'ould-be Loretto pilgrim knelt and kissed 
her hand. But better even tlian loyal kisses were 
the bright 'wood-fire, the posset, and the dry 
clothes w'hich also aw-aited her in this room. 

‘ And you are Madame Misset, the noble Irish 
lady of wliom my good angel Wogan speaks xn his 
letters ! IIow can I thank you for the trouble you 
take for me ! I regard him quite in the place of 
luy papa. But you all seem to be as good as he. is ! ’ 

‘ Madame/ replied the lady thus addressed, with 
all the loyalty of eighteenth-century speech, ‘ your 
Highness knows that it is a delight to a subject to 
serve such a sovereign as our gracious prince ; and 
all that I have done is at my husband’s bidding.’ 

‘With such subjects, I am sure it will not be 
long before he regains his throne. Ah, this de- 
lightful fire ! Bo you know, Madame, it is snow- 
ing and hailing outside as if it were January ! ’ 

if Madame Misset felt some concern at the 
thought of the impending journey — if not for her 
own sake, at least for that of her husband, she 
expressed none, except on her Highness’s account. 


However, her Highness gaily laughed at hardship 
and difiicnlty, and was not at all depressed at 
having left her mother iu the castle-prison. 
Her only fear was that she should be missed froux 
the castle before she liad got clear of Innsbruck. 
But matters were too xvell arranged for so sjmedy a. 
termination of the romance. By two o’cloclc of 
the windy spring morning the travelling carriage 
was ready, the Tyrolese lattdlord and landlady 
little suspecting, as they sped their 'parting guest.s, 
that the second lady who entered it in cloak and 
mask -was any other than that sister of the Com- 
tesse de Cernes W’ho had arrived four days before. 

‘Oh, my good Papa Wogan!’ oxciaimed the 
latest addition to the party of pilgrims, as they 
werc rolled into the darkness of that wuld night, 
‘ how delighted I am to be free again, and about to 
join my royal consort! I owe' more than I can 
express to all, but most to you ! ’ Wliich she 
might well say, seeing that it was ‘ Papa Wogan ’ 
who had selected her as the bride of this consort 
to whom her devotion w-as so great. She chattered 
brightly away, with the natural vivacity of eighteen 
in an adventure, rejoicing iu her new-found free- 
dom however cold' it might be ; and the only 
clouded face in the carriage was that of the Coni- 
tesse de Cernes. She xvas anxious on account of 
the vivacious little man who had formerly been 
postillion, and who was now riding far behind the 
carriage with his tall companion, to keep at bay 
possible couriers, who might soon be hurrying to 
the border fortresses with news that a prisoner had 
escaped the vigilance of General Ileister at the 
Castle of Innsbruck. The two gentlemen in the 
carriage assured her that no harm would happen 
to two such dashing cavaliers; but perhaps the 
comtesse thoixght that to those who are safe it is 
easy to talk of safety. Not that any of the party 
were really safe, but the cheerfulness of the young 
lady, whose passport was shewn at all the towns 
as made out for the sister of the Comtesse de 
Cernes, seemed to preclude the idea of peril to her 
companions. At Yeniee the mind of the comtesse 
was finally set at ease by the reappearance of the 
outriders, telling a funny uusernpulous sort of 
story about having fallen in on the road with a 
courier from Innsbruck, to whom they made them- 
selves very agreeable, and whom they finally left 
hopelessly tipsy at an inn near Trent, 

‘ It was very wrong of you. Messieurs/ said the 
escaped fugitive, ‘ to make him drink so much ; 
yoti oixght to have tied him up somewhere. But 
I thank you very much for all the diingers you 
incurred for my sake ; and I assure all of yon, my 
good friends, that your king and queen will never 
forget you.’ . 

There were no telegrams in those days ; bul; 
before a week xvas over, all Europe, or rather all 
political and fashionable Europe, was talking oi! 
the escape of the Princess Clementina Sobieski, 
gran.d-daughtei' of the hero who repulsed the 
hordes of Turkey on the plains before Yienua, 
from her captivity at the Castle of Innsbruclc, 
where she and her mother had — for political reasons 
connected -with Great Britain — bijcu placed by 
her cousin, the Emperor Charles YI. of Germany. 
It was told with indignation at the courts of 
London and Yienna, with laughter and admiration 
at those of Rome, Paris, and Madrid, hoxv she 
had been carried off by a party of dashing Irish 
people, calling themselves noble Flemish pilgrims; 
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and liow she had left a French maid-servant in her 
place in tlie castle, and a letter to her mother 
apologising for her llight. The prime contriver of 
the adventure, it was said was that Chevalier 
Wogan who had been in mischief for some time 
past, and had made his own way with great a^^lowib 
out of FTewgate. 

At Vcmice, a singular readjustment of the dash- 
ing party took place : the vivacious outrider now 
appearing in, the character of Captain Misset, the 
husband of Madame Misset, bitberto called the 
Comtesse de Cernes ; and the tall outrider iii that 
of Captain O’Toole, both being of tbe Franco- 
Irisli regiment of Count Dillon, as was also the 
gallant Major Gaydon, alias the Comte de Cernes. 
The comtesse’s brother was now no longer related 
to her, hut acknowledged himself to be that Charles 
Wogan who had really done much for the Cheva- 
lier, having fought for him, been taken prisoner 
for him, escaped for him, chosen his bride, and 
effected her liberation as cleverly as he had 
elfectod his own. In fact the Italian postillion 
Vezzosi was the only one of this curious group 
who had acted at all in proprid persond. 

The 15th of May 1719 was a gala day in Rome, 
when a long string of coaches and the Prince — 
whom a large numlmr of British subjects, exjmess- 
ing their loyalty by peculiar signs of approval, 
-considered to he rigfitful king of Great Britain and 
Ireland — went out to conduct the fugitive young 
lady triumpliantly into the Eternal City. She 
now no longer had need to use the passport which 
franked her as the sister of the Comtesse de 
Cernes, being openly and joyfully welcomed as 
the Princess Maria Clementina Sobieski. 


THE MONTH: 

SCIENCE AND Alt TS. 

In 1845 tbe late Professor Faraday <lelivered a 
lecture on the solidification of gases at the Royal 
Institution, and demonstrated his facts by experi- 
ments as interesting as they were successful. 
Under his skilful mauipulatioii a tube filled with 
olefiant gas, quite invisible, was seen to become 
partially filled with a colourless liquid, which was 
the gas in a condensed form. Two conditions 
•\^■ere shewn to be essential to the result— extreme 
pressure, and extreme cold. The pressure was 
obtained by strong mechanical appliances, and the 
cold by means of solidified carbonic acid, which 
looked like lumps of snow. In this way the 
lecturer made clear to a general audience the pro- 
cess by which a number of gases had been brought 
into a liquid or solid form ; and he stated that he 
had ‘hoped to make oxygen the subject of tbe 
evening’s experiment, but from some undetected 
cause it bad baiiied bis attempts at solidification.’ ; 
Nevertheless, he looked forward to the time when I 
not onj.y oxygen, but azote and hydrogen would 
be solidified, and he agreed with Dumas, of the 
Institute of Franco, that hydrogen would shew 
itself in the form of a metal. 

Faraday’s anticipation is now realised in one 
particular, for oxygen has been liquefied. This 
achievement is due to the enlightened and per- 
severing efibrts of Mr Pictet, an able physicist of 
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Geneva. Working with apparatus capable of resist- 
ing a pressure of eight hundred atmospheres, and 
a temperature sixti^five degrees below zero (centi- 
grade), he succeeded in converting o.xygen (invisibfe) ^ 
into a visible liquid which spouted from the tube 
in which it had been inclosed for experiment. It 
is a feat which involves important consequences 
for science. It is a further confirmation of the 
mechanical theory of heat, according to which all 
gases are vapours capable of passing through the 
three states — solid, liquid, and gaseous. Geneva 1 
winds up the year with a fine scientific triumph. ■ 
Will Albemarle Street supplement it by liquefying : 
or solidifying azote and hydrogen ? Just as these 
lilies are going to press we hear a rumour that it 
has been done by a Frenchman at Paris. 

Experiments have been made to measure the 
soiuid-impulse produced iu a telephone by ordi- 
nary speaking ; but it is too feeble to excite even 
a delicate galvanometer. But a slight swing of 
the free end of the instrument affects the needle, 
which moves in a different direction according as 
the swing is south, north, west, or east. There is 
no doubt, as we observed in a recent paper on the 
subject, that in the behaviour of the telephone 
and the phenomena of its currents scientific men. 
have a promising subject of inquiry. Meanwhile, 
as explained at the end of this article, the notion 
that it would at once supersede other forms of 
telegraphy or telephony will abate. A telephone 
has no advantage over a speaking-tube within 
the distances where a tube is available. More- 
over the needlessly high price at which it is to 
be sold will he an effectual bar to its general use. 
To ask thirty- five pounds and twenty-five pounds 
for an article that could be sold at a profit for so 
many shillings, is not and ought not to be the 
way to commercial success. 

ft is stated in a French scientific periodical that 
underground water may be discovered by observ- 
ing the quivering of the air on a clear calm 
summer afternoon when the sun is low. If a well 
he dug at the spot where the quivering appears, 
a supply of water will, as is said, there be found. 
And as regards the influence of trees on moisture, 
careful observation has confirmed the theory that 
more rain falls on forests than on open plains ; 
and comparing different kinds of trees it is found 
that the pine tribe get more water and retain 
more than leafy trees. Hence, it is said, pines 
are the best defence against sudden inundations, 
and the best means for giving freshness and 
; humidity to a hot and dry climate such as that 
of Algeria, where attempts at amelioration have 
been made by ijlan ting, . and by tbe digging of 
artesian wells. 

Readers of this Journal will not be ignorant of 
the health-imparting properties of the Australian 
gum-tree, or eucalyptus, nor tliat the fir and pine 
possess similar properties, hut in a minor degree, 
yet still sufficient to enhance the title to salubrity 
of certain watering-places. Mr Kingzett, an in- 
genious and persevering chemist, had tried for a 
long time to discover whether the active atmos- 
phmic element, ozone, was evolved from the 
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leaves of plants, and was forced to the' conclusion | 
that the element produced was not ozone, but | 
peroxide of hydrogen. He then experimented on 
oils of different kinds, and found that they ab- 
sorbed oxygen rapidly, atid were thereby in some 
instances transformed into new substances. Among 
them all turpentine proved to be the best ab- 
sorber; and it 'appeared on further experiment 
that while one portion became lesinified, another 
portion was converted into peroxide of hydrogen 
and camphoric acid. The natural conclusion from 
this result was that the eucalyptus and the pine 
owe their salubrious properties to the presence of 
these two substances ; or rather to the ‘ terpene,’ 
or principle of turpentine, with which they are 
imbued. This point estaljlished, measures were 
taken to produce the sanifying substances on a 
large scale ; and now a company owning a manu- 
factory in the east of London advertise that they 
are ready to supply the new disinfectant under 
the name of Sanitas in any q^uantity. It is not 
poisonous, will not stain the materials to which it 
may be applied, can be used as a wholesome scent, 
and is efficacious in preserving articles of food. 
The process of manufacture is ingenious, and is so 
combined tlmt there is no w^aste of turpentine even 
in the form of vapour ; but of the details we need 
not attempt an explanation here, Suffice it that 
Sanitas, wnth full description of its virtues, is now 
largely advertised in the public journals. 

Professor Galloway, of the Royal College of 
Science, Dublin, has published a pamphlet in 
which he states that salted meat is unwholesome, 
and produces scurvy, because by the process oi 
salting the meat is deprived of important con- 
stituents, notably phosphate of potash. He says 
that if this salt were eaten with the beef served 
out on board ship, the meat wmuld he nutritious, 
Would not occasion scurvy; and he calls on the 
Admiralty to test his view by actual experiment. 

"What a convenience it would be if all the street 
lamps of a town could be. lighted and put out at 
once J Mr Lvaiie Fox has proved at a commercial 
station in the neighbourhood of Fulham that it 
can be done. All the lamps are connected by 
wires overhead or underground ; to each burner is 
fitted an electro-magnet composed of a coil of wire 
round a soft iron core^ and above it hangs a 
movable magnet. The ends of the connecting 
wires are attached to or detached from a battery 
at pleasure. When the gas is to he lighted, a 
current is sent through the wires ; the electro- 
magnet on each burner is excited ; the movable 
magmet swings round, and turns on the gas ; a 
current from a powerful coil is then sent through 
the wires, and produces a spark at each burner, 
and thereby lights the gas. The putting out is 
effected by a reverse curreut. From, twenty to 
forty lamps have been thus treated, and with 
entire success ; and it is thought that three hun- 
dred might he included in the circuit with a like 
satisfactory result. 

Thus in order to light up London or any other 
large town, the lamps would have to be divid ed 
into groups of three hundred. The lam;'’' ■ 


or man in charge of the battery, would of course 
require to know that none had been missed, and 
this could be made certain by placing the first and 
last lamp of the group within sight of his station, 
Tf they are alight, then all are alight The prac- 
ticability of the operation appears therefore to be 


settled. The next question i.s — Will it i:irove a. 
saving to the ratepayers ? 

Complaints that ordinary gas-light is not so 
brilliant as it ought to be, are often heard, and 
not without reason. The Pure Carbon Gas Com- 
pany claim for their gas that it is not open in 
the objections urged again.st other gns. The pro- 
cess of manufacture has the merit of Tseing very 
simple, and .free from the usual noxious result, ‘•■i. 
At a demonstration made a few weeks .since, proof 
was given that but little space and little skill 
are required in the nrannfactnrc, Tlie ta.r ,f<)rra,cd 
during the process, instead of being carried away 
as at present, is passed back into the rctort.«,_ 
whereby, as is said, three thousand feet more of 
gas can be produced from a ton of coal tlian by 
the ordinary process. An arrangement is intro- 
duced which separates the ammonia and the 
sulphur, and in consequence this pure carbon 
gas has but little '.smell,' Ordinary gas is passed 
as good if it contains not more than twenty-five 
grains of sulphur to the hundred feet : the quan- 
tity in the new gas is less than three gi*ain.s, W e 
arc told that the cost of manufacture is not more 
than eighteenpence the.thousand cubic feet, that it 
does not require, sldlled’ labour, that in consequence 
of its freedom from smell it could be carried on 
in a ship or in a house, while its simplicity 
reuders it applicable to villages where at present 
there are no public lights. The CoUinge Engi- 
neering Works, Westminster Bridge Road, are 
mentioned as the place where the demonstration 
above described was given. 

With a view to account for the presence of 
mineral oil underground in certain parts of 
Europe and in Pennsylvania, some ingenioiis 
persons have assumed that the oil is a decomposi- 
tion-product of long-buried organic remains. But 
the answer to this is that the oil is found in very ' 
old strata ‘ where but few organic remains can have . 
existed.’ Mr D. Meudelejefl^ a foreign chemist, 
having visited the Pennsylvania wells, puts for- 
ward his opinion on this interesting que-stion : 
The substance of the earth having been condensed 
from vapour, 'the interior of the earth must con- 
sist largely of metals (iron predominating) in 
combination with carbon. Wherever fissnrc.s have 
been produced in the earth’s crust by volcanic 
action, the water, which of necessity made its way 
into the interior, and thus came into contact witii 
metallic carbides at high temperatures and pres- 
sures, must have given rise to saturated hydro- 
carbons, which have ascended in the form of 
vapour to strata where they condensed,’ and thu.s 
formed the oil. 

Captain Calver, RK, has by command of the 
Admiralty surveyed the Thames below Woolwich 
to ascertain whether the discharge of the sewage of 
London into the river has created obstmetious in 
the channel. The captain has piiblislied his report, 
and a very discouraging report it is, .for it makes 
known that shoals have formed, and are forming, 
which in course of time will completely stop the 
navigation of the river. In this we liave a proof 
that it is a mistake to send the solid portion of 
sewage into a stream, in the hope that it will ho 
effectually carried away by the title. It is not 
carried away ; but is deposited at the bends, and 
in the eddies, with detriment to health as well as 
to the water-way. 

Engineers who contend that none but neutralised 
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liqxiid sewjige should pass into a river are mani- shew that the average rainfall of the years of 
festly in the right. To discharge the solids is a miniumm rainfall in'" the said cycle approaches 
•waste as well as a mischief ; and if it goes on, the perilously near to the point of deficiency which 
whole of the land will some day he utterly starved causes famine.’ The average is, howex-er, above 
for w’ant of nitrogen. Some theorists argue that that point ; and though droughts and famines may 
it ■ftmii’t pay to attempt to convert the solids into a recur in the cyclic years of minimum rainfall, the 
fertilising material. The answer to this is the evidence, in Dr Hunter’s opinion, is insufficient to 
experience gained at AylG.sbury, •where the solid warrant the prediction of a regularly recurring 
part of the town sewage is separated from the famine. 

lir|uid by pjrecipitation ; is converted into a ferti- The ohserxmtious on which these conclusions 
lisor, part of which is used on the towm-farm, and are founded include sixty-four 3mars of the present 
the surplus, in the form of a dry, scentless powder, century : too short a period on which to build a 
is sold at three pounds ten shillings the ton. A theory ; but as no records exist earlier than 1810, 
single grain of oats, sown on land treated with this it is by future observation only that the conclusions 
powder, produced seven thousand grains from one can he tested. Meanwhile meteorological observers 
root, and other grains yielded varying numbers will he watchful, especially of the rainfall, for 
do^vvn to two thousand. The powder on analysis India is a country which affords singularly favour- 
seems poor ; but its richness of productive power able opportunities for a comprehensive system of 
may be judged of from the foregoing statement, observations, 

A new process for making sulphate of soda has The other paper referred to above is by Mr H. 
been invented by M. Fournier, a Frenchman. It F. Blanford, Meteorological Beporter to the govern- 
leaves behind as -waste liquid a large quantity of a ment of India. He points out that Dr Hunter's 
certain chloride, which turns out to be excellent views apply exclusively to Southern India, and 
for the precipitation of sewage. Hence it appears that in Northern India famines are most frequent 
that nature and science combine to shew how the at the epochs of most sun-spots. This lack of 
fertility of the land and the free channels of rivers agreement between two competent authorities 
may alike be maintained. The process has been shews how great is the need for a lengthened 
patented in this country, and if all go well we series of observations. 

may hope, in time, to hear that the sewage -of In the recent. Arctic Expedition twenty-five 
London, instead of filling up the bed of the Thames, species of fossil plants were discovered in Grinnell 
is increasing the fruitfulness of fields, gardens, and Land by Captain Feilden. They are of the period 
meadows iii Essex and Kent. described by geologists as Miocene, and can be 

Meteorologists, in their review of the weather, identified with species of the same period found in 
inform ns that in the gale on the 11th of November Europe, in North-western America, and in Asia, 
last, the barometer was lower, the wind stronger, Among them are two kinds of Equisehim, poplar, 
and the rainfall greater, than on any other day in birch, elm, and pine. It was suggested at a meet- 
the year. The moan velocity of the wind was ing of the Geological Society that the bed of lignite 
thirty-eight miles an hour ; and the rainfall in in which these remains were met with was_ in 
twenty-four hours amounted to a little more than remote ages a large peat-moss, probably containing 
an inch and a half. The fall for the whole month a lake in which, the water-lilies gre’w, while on its 
was in Sussex, eight and a quarter inches ; in Cum- muddy shores the large reeds and sedges and 
herland, nine and three-quarter inches ; being, as re- birches and poplars flourished,^ The drier spots 
gards the Sussex gauge, more than five inches above and neighbouring, chains of hills -were probably 
the average of the previous ten years. The total occupied by the pines and flrs, associated -adth elm 
rainfall in eleven mouths, January to Novembei-, and hazel. Among all these wliich indicate a 
was thirty -three and one-third inches : a remark- primeval forest, the only sign of animal .life dis- 
able excess over twenty-eight inches, which is the covered was a solitary wing-case of a beetle, 
usual average for the whole year. For those who When water-lilies were growing in that now 
are carious in comparisons we take a fact from the desolate region, fresh-water must have filled the 
weather-records of New South Wales : at New- ponds and lakes. Captain Feilden's discovery 
•castle in that colony there fell on March 18, 1871, may he taken as additional evidence of a change 
more than ten and a half inches of rain in two of climate, which the palaeontologists and physicists 
hours and a half, who are now discussing that interesting question. 

Two official papers published in India further will not fail to make use of on fitting occasion, 
disciuss the question— sun-spots and rainfall. ‘The A few years ago the British Association _ap- 
Cycle of Drought and Famine in Southern India,’ pointed a committee of eminent mathematicians 
contains a statement of the argument by Dr W. to consider ‘the possihitity of improving the 
W. Hunter, and the conclusions to which he has methods of instruction in elementary geometry,’ 
arrived. These are : ‘ That although no uniform The Eeport pf this committee was published in the 
numerical relation can be detected between the stout volume which contains the account of the 
relative number of sun-spots and the actual amount meeting held at Glasgow. _ It states that the main. : 
of rainfall, yet that the minimum period in the practical difficulty in effecting the improvement is 
cycle of sun-spots is a period of regularly recurring ‘ that of reconciling the claims of the teacher to 
and strongly marked drought in Southern India — greater freedom with the necessity of one fixed 



by the ‘Association tov tiao juipTOvemeut oi geo- ^ 

metrical teaching; and the Wmittee recSm- Tllh. IlN TELL J. G hiS i MOUGG. 
m'end it for adoption h;^ the universities and other The following account oi extraordinary sagacity 
great examining bodies of the United Kingdom, on the part of a mouse has been 'sent to us by a 
^'It ma'^*jh8 well to observe/ they say in their contributor, who vouches for, the truth of the 
Keport, ‘ that the adoption of this or some such statement ; ‘ At my house, iu a trap for catching 
stfiidard svllabus would not necessitate the ahan- mice alive, which had been overlooked for some 
donraent ol' the Elements' of Euclid as a text-hook weeks, was found the nest of a mouse with several 
by such teachers as still preferred it to any other, young, all alive with their mother ; and some 
as ife'would at the utmost involve only such sup- other mice vshich had died of starvation.^ Tlie 
|ilm^ientary teaching as is contained in the notes only explanation, I think, ^vhich can be given of 
appended to many of the editions of Euclid now so strange an occurrence is that the male mouse, 
in use ; while it would greatly relieve that large knowing by instinct the condition of his mate, 
and ^dnereasing body of teachers who demand provided for her wants by brin,ging to ber the 
gi^ater^ freedom in the < treatment of geometry materials for her nest, which she pulled in through 
than under existing 'Conefitions they., can venture close wire.s, and supplied her with food, wdiile he 
to adopt’ M alloived all the others— -the non-reiated captives — 

Sdppteme^c^ to our recent notices of the tele- to starve to death. It seems almost more than 
phone, remarks, translated from a instinct that the male mouse should not have 

late nWmHpof' the Telegraph ^dletin of the entered the trap, where there was such attraction 
Ottoiil^MMnistration, and dealing with a ques- for him, as though he knew that on hi.s liberty 
tipn of some importance to telegraph mauipn- depended the lives of the mother and her offspring.’ 
laters throughout the world, may ho read with The writer has also favoured us with the follow- 
interest ; - hig Hues, which ho entitles 

‘Ts' the telcpdione, yes or no, destined to 'replace 
other ‘telegraph instruments ; and seeing the possi- 
bility that people may use it without special 
tmining, gs it in. the end destined to destroy^ the j 
career offc^^telegraph.iemployfisb , Tbr" -- 

merit from us the labour of being examined with 
care, AVq think that that instrument wi” 
be able to be employed in telegraphic working 
destined to serve governments and the public. In 
effect, supposing the instrument perfect, arrived at 

the hist limits of perfection, and able to work at He knownig lier state— that she d 
all distances with or without relays, then — 1. To And 
transmit a message with all the advantages offered I 
by the system, it would be necessary that the | — , , 
sender should he able to speak himself directly' 


Assisb me, my Muse, while in verse I would tell 
A tale, true as strange, and .so mournful as well, 
mi''' No words can depict it ; all feeble my lays ; 

ihose ' questions tender devotion strikes one with amaze. 

■ b 1 In a trap which was set to catch mice in iny house, 
dll never I had the misfortune to capture a. mouse; 

1 ..Vjg a female, and she M^as with young ; 

In Yet not hers, but her consort’s, the praise must bo 

ha'v-e a brood;' 

,'ouhf need a warm nest, and must die without 

Searched all through the hou.se to find stufF for her 

— ^ supplied as he could, the food on which she 

with the receiver, without the intervention oi an 

employe. Now, all tho.se who know the organiaa- feathers to meet her desires 

tion of the lines know that this is not possible, He brought to the trap, aiul she pulled through the 
that there must nece.ssarily be intermediary offices wires. 

of deposit, that the imblio cannot bo admitted to Her couch being formed, soon the offspring appeared — 
■the offices where messages arc transmitted or re- A numerous progeny, there to be reared"; 
ceived, and consequently the sender must give his bVTiile aronud her on every side there did lie 
message ^oritten. 2. An employe once charged ^’hejiodies of -those that of hunger did die— 
with uia message, the instrument has already lost And had loiyg been dead, any person could tell 
one of its principal advantages, for that employd that would see, or a nose that could 

, must read the message and pronounce it to _ his that oae 

I correspondent ; but if tho_ message is written in _a affection and instiliot he knew wa.s his own. 

1 foreign lanmiage, the impracticability is evi- What wisdom was his I With attraction so .strong, 
dent. Lastly, the telegraph administrations now Hc knew, if the life of his mate he’d prolong, 
possess instruments which permit them to send He must keep himself <ftear, and have full liberty ; 

! messages with much greater speed than can he That to enter the trap was for both them to die 

: attained in sending them by the voice, ' Those That the trap was neglected for months is quite clear, 

reasons alone, and there are many others, ouglit From what it contained— what an odour was there ! 
then to assure the employes that tliis new in- ’Tis pity I had not the power to save 

I ventioii will not put in peril ■ their means of ^'ho creature.s, who all found a watery grave, 

i existence servant — my hou.se from such pests to ddi\'cr — 

‘ This is not to say that the telephone will not Remorselessly cast them all into the river, 
be utilised. On the contrary, it will probablj'' he moicau. 

' much used, hut in special cases and for private Unnatural husbands, with minds to discern, 

' .use. For example : To put any chief in immediate A momentous le.sapn from mico you may learn, 

relation with his employes in office.s or manufac- Whm^U^^fvo only mstmet their actions to guide ; 
torie-s; for the police of towns for announcing fires ; ^md to yom wives-for your children prwidc. 
for service of mines ; to replace with advantage Conyngham Eoad, Dublin. ' • ■ •-' 

electric bells in ma-ny cases ; and m a crowd of cir- Movemlcr 1, 1877. 

cumstances not yet foreseen. Let us wish then — — 

good success to this invention, which does honour Prmted and Published by W. k R. Chambehh, d7 Patcr- 

to the era of steam and electricity. nostor Row, Lonuox, and 339 High Street, linitS'BaKCH. 
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MISS STIRLING GRAHAM. 

Fifty years ago, or thereabouts, wheu by good 
fortune my brother and I were permitted to make 
some advance towards an acquaintance with the 
luminaries which at that time in a remarkable 
manner distinguished society in the Scottish capi- 
tal, we one evening, at the house of John Archi- 
bald Murray — afterwards Lord Murray — enjoyed 
the satisfaction of seeing a lady who some years 
previously had become locally famous. She was a 
lively pleasant person, rather small in figure, 
unmarried, and had seemingly reached middle age. 
From her manners she evidently moved among 
people in the higher circles. As to her language 
there was the marked peculiarity that, besides a 
Scottish intonation, there was a pretty frequent 
use of the Scottish dialect— that which is best 
exemplified in Burns ; for as yet there were still 
a few northern ladies of rank who in conversation 
did not disdain to employ incidentally words in 
the national vernacular. They spoke as they had 
been taught in early life, and as they were accus- 
tomed to speak among old and familiar friends. 
There was nothing coarse or vulgar in their 
language ; the Scotch words gave an agreeable 
flavouring to their discourse. Lady Anne Lindsay, 
the writer of Aulcl Bolin Gray, was a good speci- 
men of this lingering class of high-born ladies, who 
understood and still occasionally used a Scotch 
seasoning in their conversation. Lord Cockburn 
has presented some charming reminiscences of 
this class of ladies, and he wrote just at the 
time when they had very nearly died out. 

The lady who interested us on the present 
occasion was Miss Stirling Graham of Duntrune. 

! As we understood, she lived mostly at the family 
estate in Forfarshire, with a mansion overlooking 
the estuary of the Tay, and commanding a distant 
view of St Andrews, Usually she spent her 
winters in Edinburgh, w'here she was immensely 
esteemed for her geniality and accomplishments. 
My brother, who had already written much about 
the disastrous troubles in Scotland in the seven- 


teenth century, felt a peculiar interest in Miss 
Stirling Graham, on account of her connection 
by heritage with that historical personage, John 
Graham of Claverhoiise— the terrible Claverhouse 
described by Scott in Old Mortality, for his perse- 
cution of the Covenanters, and who as Yiscount 
Dundee perished by a musket-shot at the battle 
of Killiecraukie, 1689. Claverhouse was a For- 
farshire man. Leaving no immediate heirs, his 
estates devolved on a cousin, David Graham of 
Duntrune ; this person w’^as succeeded by bis last 
surviving son, on w'hose demise the property was 
inherited equally by his four sisters ; one of these 
sisters was the mother of Clementina Stirling 
Graham, the lady to wEose memory we have 
devoted the present paper. 

Moving about at evening parties among the 
literati and the more eminent lawyers, Miss Stir- 
ling Graham, by her original humour and tact, 
may be said to have kept the town in a pleasant 
kind of buzz. Nature seemed to have designed 
her to he an actress. She possessed the power of 
simulation to a degree almost unexampled; also 
the powers of an improvisatrice which have been 
very r,arely excelled. Her wit and her per- 
sonations, however, were always exclusively eni- 
ployed to promote harmless mirth among her 
select acquaintances, and we know she would 
have shrunk from anything like a public exhi- 
bition. She was great in personifying and mimick- 
ing old Scottish ladies, or indeed Scottish women 
: in the humbler ranks of life, for which her 
acute observation of character, and her knowledge 
of the vernacular tongue particularly qualified her. 
Her deceptions were numerous, but all of an inno- 
cent kind. In her latter days, at the solicitation 
of Mends, she gave an account of her principal 
personations, which was printed for private distri- 
bution, under the title of Mystifications. The 
book being much sought after in this country and 
America, the authoress was prevailed on to let it 
be published in the usual way (Edmonston and 
Douglas), 1865 ; yet, we doubt, after all, if this 
handsome volume, which was edited by Dr John 
Brown, is so well known as it should be, and we 
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propose to give one or two aUuring specimejis of 
the contents. 

The first Mystification in the hook is that which 
signalised Mis.s Stirling Graham’s success in deceiv- 
ing Mr Jeffrey, the eniinonfe practising lawyer, and 
at the same time editor of the Edinburgh B&vim. 
Jeffrey had been introduced to the lady, and had 
heard of her cleverness in personation. Meeting 
her afterwards at the theatre, he said he should 
like to see her iah in some one. A promise was 
given that he should have that pleasure very soon. 
Likely enough, the busy advocate thought nothing 
more of the matter. On the second evening after- 
wards, accompanied hy Miss Helen Garncgy of 
Craigo as her daughter, Miss Stirling Graham, who 
at the time had been on a visit to Lord Gillies, 
stopped at Mr JeErey’s door, 92 George Street, 
between fi-ve and six o’clock, when she knew Mr 
Jeffrey was at home and preparing for dinner. 
The two ladies were ushered into the parlour 
appropriated for vi.sitor3. What follows we copy 
in a somewhat condensed form from the account 
in Mystifications, 

‘There was a blazing fire, and wax-lights on 
the table j he [Jeffrey] had laid down his book, ■ 
and seemed to be in the act of joining the ladies 
in the drawing-room before dinner. The Lady 
Pitlyal was announced, and he stepped forward 
a few paces to receive her.. She was a sedate- 
looking little ■woman of an inquisitive law-loving 
countenance; a mouth in which [by an adroit 
management of the lips] not a vestige of a tooth 
was to be seen, and a pair of old-fashioned 
spectacles on her nose. . . . She was dressed in , 
an Irish po|)lin of silver gray, a white Cashmere' 
shawl, a mob-cap with a band of thin muslin 
that fastened it below the chin, and a small black 
silk bonnet that shaded her eyes from any glare 
of light. Her right hand was supijorted hy an 
antique gold-headed cane, and she leant with the 
; other on the arm of her daughter. 

‘Mr Jeffrey bowed, and handed the old lady to a 
chaise loiiyue on one side of the fire, and .sat himself 
down opposite to her on the other. But iu his 
desire to accommodate the old lady, and in his 
anxiety to be informed of the purport of the visit, 
he forgot what was due to the young one, and the 
heiress of the ancient House of Pxtlyal was left 
standing in the middle of the floor. She helped 
herself to a chair, however, and sat down 'beside 
her mother. She had been educated in somewhat 
of the severity of the old school, and during the 
whole of the consultation she neither spoke nor 
moved a single muscle of her countenance. 

“ Well!^’ said Mr Jeffrey' as he looked at the 
old lady, in expectation that she would open the 
subject tliat bad procured him the honour of the 


damaged lint, and ye widna hinder Willy to di-y 
the lint upon the kiln, and the lint took low anil 
kindled the cupples, and the slates flew all’ and a,’ 
the flooring was brunt to the ground, and nactliing 
left standin’ but the .bare wa’s, 

“Now it wasna insured, and I want to Icon 
wba’s to pay the damage, for John Playfair say.s 
he has naething (do wi’ it, and Willy Cruickshanlc 
says he has naething to do it wi\ and I am deter- 
mined no to take it off their hand the -way it is.” 

“ Has it been in any of the Court.s ? ” 

“ Ou ay ; it has been in the Shirra Court of 
Forfar ; and Shirra Duff was a gudo man, and he 
kent me, and would ha’ gieii’t in my favour, but 
that clattering creature Jamie L’Amy cam’ in, and 
he gave it against me.” 

“ I have no doubt Mr L’Amy would give a very 
fair decision.” 

“ It wasna a fair decision Avhen he gae it against 


“ That is what many people think in your cir- 
cumstances.” 

“ The minister of Blairgowrie is but a Me body, 
and advised me no to gae to the law.” 

“ I think ho gave you a very sensible advice.” 

“ It was onything but that ; and mind, if you 
dinna gie ’t in my favour, I ’ll no be sail* pleased.” 

‘3Mx Jeffrey smiled, and said be would not pro- 
mise to do that, and then hiquired if she had any 
papers. 

“ Ou ay, I have a great bundle of papers, and 
I’ll come back at any hour you please to appoint, 
and bring them wi’ me.” 

“It will not be necessary for you to return your- 
self ; you can send them to me.” 

“ And wha would you recommend to me for an 
agent in the business ?” 

“ That I cannot tell ; it is not my province to 
recommend an agent.” 

“Then how will Eohert Smith of Balharry 
do?” 

“Very well; very good man indeed; and you 


may bid him send me the papers.” 

‘ Aleantime her Ladyship drew from her pocket 
a large old-fashioned leather pocket-book with 
silver clasps, out of which she presented ^him a 
letter directed to himself. He did not look into it, 
but threw it carelessly on the table. She now 
offered him a pinch of snuff from a massive gold 
box, and then selected another folded paper from 
the pocket-book, which she presented to him, 
saying ; “ Here is a prophecie that I would ’ like 
you to look at and explain to me.” 

‘ He hegged to be excused, saying : “ I bedieve 
your Ladyship will find me more 'skilled in the 
law than the pro 2 )hctsJ^ 

‘ She entreated him to look at it ; and on 
glancing Ms eyes over it, he remarked, “ that 
from the words 'lory and Whig, it did not .seem 
to be a very ancient prophecy.” 

■ “ Maybe,” replied her Ladj’sliip ; “ but it has 
been long in our family. I copied these lines 
out of a rauckle book entitled the Troiyhecio of 
Pitlyal, just before I came to you, in order to 
have your opinion on some of the obscure passages 
of it. And you will do me a great favour if you 
will read it out loud, and I will tell you what 
I think of it as you go on.” 

‘ Here, then, with a smile at the oddity of the 
request, and a mixture of impatience i'n his 
manner, he read the following lines, while she 


“Weel,” replied her Ladyship, “I am Come to 
tak’ a word o’ the law frae you. 

- “ My husband, the late Ogilvy of Pitlyal, among 
other property which he left to me, was a house 
and a yard at the town- end of Kirriemuir, also a 
kiln and a malt-barn. 

“ The kiln and the barn were rented hy a rrian 
they ea’d John Playfair, and John Playfair subset 
them to anither man they ca’d Willy Cruickshank, 
and Willy Cruickshank purchased a cargo of 
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interrnptcd him occasionally to remark upon their 
meaning : 

When the crown and the head shall disgrace ane 

' ' anither, 

And the Bishops on the Bench shall gae a’ wrang i 
thegither 5 : 

When Tory or Whig, 

Fills the judge’s wig ; 

When the Lint o’ the Mila 
Shall reek on the kiln ; 

O’er the Light of the North, 

When the Slaraour breaks forth. 

And its wild-lire so red 
With the daylight is spread j 

When woman shi’inks not from the ordeal of tryal, 

Thera is triumj)!! and fame to the House of I^tlyal 

“ We ha’e seen the crown and the head,” she 
said, “disgrace ane anither no very long syne, 
and ye may judge whether the bishops gaed right 
or wrang on that occasion j and the Tory and l^iig 
may no be very ancient, and yet never he the 
less true. Then there is the Lint o’ the Miln — 
we have witnessed that come to pass j but Avhat 
the ‘Light of the North’ cau mean, and the 
* Qlaniour,’ I canna mak’ out. The twa hindmost 
lines seem to mo to point at Queen Caroline ; 
and if it had pleased God to spare my son, I might 
have guessed he would have made a figure on her 
trial, and have brought ‘Triumph and fame to 
the House of Pitlyal.’ I begin, however, to think 
that the prophecie may he fulfilled in the person 
of my daughter, for which reason I have brought 
her to Edinburgh to see and get a gude match 
for her.” 

‘Here Mr Jeffrey put on a smile, half serious 
half qtxizzical, and said: “I suppose it would uot 
be necessary for the gentleman to change his 
name.” 

“It would be weel worth his while, sir; she 
has a very gude estate, and she ’s a very bonny 
lassie, and she ’s equally related baith to Airlie 
and Strathmore ; and a’ body in our part of the 
warld ca’s her the Eosebud of Pitlyal.” 

‘ Mr Jeffrey smiled as his eyes met the glance of 
the beautiful flower that was so happily placed 
before him ; but the Eosehud herself returned no 
sign of intelligence. 

‘ A pause in the conversation now ensued, which 
was interrupted by her Ladyship asking Mr Jeffrey 
to tell her where she could procure a set of fause 
■ teeth. 

“ Of what ?” said he, with an expression of aston- 
ishment, while the whole frame of the young lady 
shook with some internal emotion. 

“ A set of fause teeth,” she repeated ; and was 
again echoed by the interrogation, “ What?” 

‘ A third time she asked the question, and in a 
more audible key ; when he replied, with a kind 
of suppressed laugh: “ There is Mr Nasmytli, north j 
corner of St Andrew Square, a very good dentist ; ' 
and there is Mr Hutchius, corner of Hanover and 
George Street.” 

‘ She requested he would give her their names on 
a slip of paper. He rose and walked to the table, 
wrote down both the' directions, which he folded 
and pre.sented to her. 

‘ She now rose to take leave. The bell was rung, 
and when the servant entered, his master desired 
him to see if the Lady Pitlyal’s carriage was at the 
door. 

* He retarned to tell there was no carriage wait- 


ing, on which her Ladyship remarked; “Thi.?* 
comes of fore-hand, paynimts — they make hinl- 
hand warli. I gae a hackney -coachman twa 
shillings to bring me here, and he’s awa’ without 
me.” 

‘There was not a coach within sight, and another 
had to he sent for from a distant stand of coaches. 

It was by this time past the hoiu’ of dinner, and 
there seemed no hope of being rid of his visitors. 

‘ Her Ladyship said she was in no hurry, as they 
had had tea, and were going to the play, and hoped 
he would accompany them. He said he had not 
yet had his dinner. 

. “What is the play to-night ?” said .she. 

“ It is the Heart of Midlothian again, I believe.” 

‘ They then talked of the merits of the actors, 
and she took occasion to tell him that she patro- 
nised the i2em?c- 

“ We read your buke, sir ! ” 

, I am certainly very much obliged to you.” 

‘ Still no carriage was heard. Another silence' 
ensued, until it bethought her Ladyship to amuse- 
him with the politics of the country., 

‘ Here the coach was announced, and by the help, 
of her daughter’s arm and her gold-headed cane, 
she began to move, complaining loudly of a corny 
tae. She was' with difficulty got into the coach. 
The Eosehud stepped lightly after her. 

‘ The door w’as closed, and the order given to- 
drive to Gibb’s Hotel, whence they hastened with 
all speed to Lord GiUies’s, where the party waited 
dinner for them, and hailed the fulfilment of the 
“ Prophecie of Pitlyal.” 

‘ Mr Jeffrey, in the meantime, impatient for his 
dinner, joined the ladies in the drawing-room. 

“ What in the world has detained you ? ” said 
Mrs Jeffrey. • 

“ One of the most tiresome and oddest old 
women I ever met with. I thought never to have 
got rid of her ; ” and beginning to relate some of 
the conversation that had taken place, it flashed 
upon him at once that he had been taken in. 

‘ He ran down-stairs for the letter, hoping it 
would throw some light upon the subject, but it 
was only a blank sheet of paper, containing a fee 
of three guineas. 

‘ They amused themselves with the relation ; 
but it was not until the day after that he found out 
who the ladies really were. He laughed heartily,, 
and promised to aid them in any other scene they 
liked to devise.’ He returned the fee with an 
amusing characteristic letter, in which he con- 
cluded with best wishes for the cure of her Lady- 
ship’s corns. 

With similar dexterity, this marvellously clever 
lady figures on nearly a dozen different occasions 
in town and country, sometimes in one guise and 
sometimes in another, mystifying even the most 
incredulous by her manoeuvres. 

• About the best Mystification recorded is that in 
which as a daughter of a poor man, Sandy Eeid i3i 
the Canongate, the lady imposed on Sir William 
Fettes, who had been Lord Provost in Edinburgh, 

: and left a fortune to endow a college which is now 
in successful operation. "We let Miss Stirling 
Graham relate the adventure. 

‘I once got half-a-crown from Sir William. 
Fettes when he was dining with a few friends at 
his sister, Mrs Bruce’s. She and Lady Fettes put 
it into my head to ask charity from him, in the 
character of a daughter of an. old companion of his, 
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%vhose name "W’as Sandy Eeid. And whetlier 
Sandy Eeid over had a daughter was nothing to 
the purpose. Sir William had lost sight of the 
man, and I had no previous knowledge that ever 
such a Iverson, was in existence. Dressed in a 
smart honnot and shawl belonging to Lord Gillies’s 
housekeeper, I boldly rang the door-hell, and 
demanded of the servant if I could get a word of 
Sir William. 

‘On the message being carried np-staii’s, the 
ladies desired that the person who wished to speak 
with Sir William might be shewn iiito Mrs Bruce’s 
dressing-room, where behind the window-curtains 
were stationed a merry party of some half-a-dozen 
listeners. 

‘Enter Sir William, “Well, my good woman, 
what is yoiir business with me ? ” “ To ask your 
help, sir, in behalf of the widow and the father- 
less.” “ And pray who are you ” 

“ I am the daughter of ane Sandy Eeid, who 
was weel kenned to your honour ; his father lived 
next door to your father in the Oanongate," “Ay, 
are you the daughter of Sandy Eeid ? ” 

“I am proud to say sae.” “And what has 
reduced you to this plight, my good woman ? ” 
“Just au ill marriage, Sir WiUiara.” “I am 
sorry for that ; but you say you are a widow.” “ I 
ami no’ juist a widow ; but my husband has run 
aff wi’ another wontan.” “ That is very unfortunate ; 
but what is your husband?” “A soldier, sir.” 
“ An officer of the soldiers you mean, I suppose 1 ” 

“Na, na, Sir William; he is hut a single 
^§oldier.” “ And did Sandy Eeid’s daughter marry 
a single soldier?” (Weeping) — “It is o’er true, 
Sir William ; but he was a honny man, and I 
ne’er thought he would forsake me.” “ And did 
your father consent to your marrying a single 
soldier?” “Oh, no, Sir William; hut it was 
ordained.” 

“ Have you any family, or any means of living ? ” 
“ I have five boys ; and I wash and iron, and do 
, aE I can to get bread to them.” “ Where do you 
Eve?” 

“In Elder Street.” “In Elder Street! that 
seems to me rather an expensive part of the 
town for a person in your circumstances.” 

“It is but a garret, sir, up four pair of stairs.” 

“ Are any of your children at school ? ” “ No, sir ; 
hntthe eldest is in Provost Mandenson’s [drug] shop, 
who has been very kind to him, and ta’en him aff 
my hand. And the second is a prentice to a tobac- 
conist ; and (here weeping bitterly) the rest are in 
the house, for I have neither decent claes to put 
upon them, nor sEler to send them to the schnle ; 
and this is Saturday night, and no sae muckle 
meat within the door as put by the Sabbath day.” 

“ I am sorry for you, and grieved to see Sandy. 
Eeid’s daughter come to this ; hut you must he 
sensible, that for a person in your situation, your 
present dress is rather too showy and extravagant.” 
“That’s true, Sir William; but gentle servants 
are no’ civil to poor folk when they, come ill- 
dressed.” 

I believe, indeed, that is too true, but your 
dress is quite unsuitable.” “ Indeed, Sir William, 
I borrowed this bonnet and shawl from a gentle- 
man’s .housekeeper, just for the purpose of waiting 
upon you, for I am in great want.” 

“ W ell, there is half-a-crown to help you in the 
meantime ; and I will inquire at Provost Mander- 
son about you on Monday, and if you be speaking 
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the truth, I will see and get your children into 
some of the PIo.spitals.” 

‘Here the party broke out from bobind the 
curtains’ — and we may suppose that Sir William 
was a good deal amazed as well as amused at the 
adroit way he had been taken in. 

Miss Stirling Graham long outlived the early 
friends whom she delighted rvith her personations ; 
but draiving out existence to an advanced age, she 
still surrounded herself with an agreeable society, 
and was loved by all whom she honoured with her 
acquaintance. She was a great reader, and pos- 
sessed good literary abilities, as is observable by 
her Mystifications, and by the anecdotes wdiich 
conclude the volume, also by the following lines, 
addressed to those ‘ Shadows of the Past ’ whom 
she held in remembrance : 

Blessed shades of the past, 

In the future I see ye, so fair ! 

Ties that were nearest, 

Forms that were dearest, 

The truest and fondest are there. 

They are flowerets of earth, 

That are blooming in heaven, so fair : 

And the stately tree. 

Spreading wide iind free, 

The sheaves that -were ripened are there. 

The tear-drop that trembled 
In Pity’s meek eye j and the prayer, 

Faith of the purest, 

Hope that was surest, 

The love all-enduring are there. 

And the loved, the beloved, 

Whose fife made existence so fair ! 

The soft seraph voice 
Bade the lowly rejoice, 

Is heard in sweet harmony there. 

This gifted and venerable lady died at her 
mansion at Duntrune on the 23d Angnst ISTI, at 
the extreme age of ninety-five. Perhaps, the pre- 
sent paper may help to make her Mystifications 
more extensively known than hitherto ; this 
object, however, might be better served by a 
cheap and popular edition of the 'work, amplified 
by explanatory notes. The book, enriched by the 
tasteful preface of Dr John Brown, is a gem which 
ought not to drop out of notice.. w. c. 


HELENA, LADY HAEEOGATE. 

GHArTER vn. — A NEW FACE AT CAEBERV. 

* She be coming for sure. Carriage, with second 
coachman, just getting ready for a start to Dundle- 
ton, to meet the down, train at 9.17,’ said a pink- 
faced youth, w'hose stature and chest measurement 
would have procured for him the interested adm.i- 
ration of a sergeant-major in Her Majesty’s Brigade 
of Guards, hut who>was as yet but imperfect in his 
domestic drill as third footman at Carbery Chase. 

‘What’s 9.17?* demanded the mature female 
addressed, with some asperity, as she dredged flour 
over some cunningly compounded mess simmer- 
ing beside the fire in the hack-kitchen. ‘Can’t 
you give a body the time o’ the day ? They didn’t 
cut it so fine when I was your age, young chap ! ’ 
And indeed it is marvellous to note how the’ 
junior population throughout Western Christendom 



billiard-room, and other resorts of ingenuous youth, 
that The baronet’s nervousness was not in itself sur- 
ykes prising to him, in whose memory was fresh the 
jarge conversation which he had overheard while lurlc- 
3 his ing in the mean garden of The Trawller^s Reei; but 
3d in he could only conjecture what might be the hidden 
)rett, springs that promi 3 ted a course of conduct difficult 
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lilted, my father, hut respected he is. I douht if 
many, who fluked by a lucky chance upon a great 
fortune, get so civilly spoken of behind their 
backs/ 

Jasper was not one to have cherished those 
tender recollections of infantine joys and sorrows, 
which with some men remain green and fresh to 
the last. He had, to use his own expiression, to 
Uiark back ’ with painful effort aud purpose, ere 
he could reproduce before his mental vision the 
Ion" past of his early boyhood, ‘ I have a vague 
notion,’ said he, after an interval of this appeal to 
memory, ‘that my mother gave me more sweet- 
„mcats than were good for me, and that she, and I 
too, seemed to stand in awe of my father, I’m 
sure I don’t know why, unless it Avere because he 
was serious and sHent — a grave Spanish Don, as 
I used to think. But she said too that he had 
been, of a livelier mood once, and something about 
his high spirits having deserted him just when 
the world began -to smile. My old nurse— what 
was her name, I wonder ?— Wiggins, Priggius— all 
mtrses are named something of the sort, and all 
combine to dote over the little wretches that 
torment them— used to talk about the governor’s 
sad looks dating fronr the loss of that young sister 
of mine. She would have been yoixnger than 
Lucy, older than Blanche, I take it. But why, in 
the name of common-sense, a man of the world 
should never forget- the loss of a chit in the 
nursery — that is, if it was all on the square — but 
then, again, the motive 1’ And the captain’s arching 
eyebrows and the compression of his thin lips 
were very eximessive of his readiness to Ixelieve 
the very worst that could be believed as to his 
nearest and dearest, if only a plausible reason for 
such villainy could be alleged. ‘ If it had been 
myself now,’ he muttered, as he sent the red ball, 
with a mechanical precision that proved him a 
dexterous pool-player, into pocket after pocket of 
the green table; ‘but even then the governor, 
who had Apollyou’s own luck, did not need to 
cut off the entail by illegal methods. He’s no 
life-tenant of Oarhery, as he makes me feel when- 
ever our views don’t exactly coincide ; could leave 
it to my sisters ; or back again, if he chose, to the 
De Vere lot ; and so, what interest he could have 
had in spiriting away little Mabel DenzO, is a 
question that I defy (Edipus, or a modern racing 
prophet, to answer.’ Having said which, the captain 
rang the bell for something- to drink, drank that 
something, and immersed his fine faculties in the 
delightful study of a sporting newspaper. 

Jasper had not had leisure to thread his way 
very far throixgh the labyrinth of darkling vatici- 
nations, so dear to men who like himself are 
of the horse, horsey, as to probable or certain 
winners of important events to come off, or to 
discriminate with sufficient nicety between the 
inherent truth or falsehood of the reports that 
made the barometer of the betting world oscillate 
so wildly between panic and exultation, before 
the grmding of wheels on the smooth gravel 
announced the arrival of the carriage, and that Sir 
Sykes’s ward was at the threshold of Carbery 
Court, her future home, 

‘I’d give a trifle,’ thought Jasper, ‘to know how 
many throbs to the minute the governor’s pulse is 
giving just now. I suppose, like a pattern guardian, 
he will receive her in the hall. 1 ’ll wait ' till the 
first disjointed welcomes are over, and then drop 


in and inspect the now importation, I vronder if 
she drinks rum, like her brother ?’ 

Tlie captain had drawn, mentally, a fancy por- 
trait of Hold’s sister, and had marvelled how 
Blanche and Lucy would be likely to get on with 
such a one as she could scarcely fail to be. But at 
the very first glance Jasper abandoned as uuteu- 
able the conjecture that Miss Willis could drink 
rum, and he owned to himself, with the candoxir 
which men of his stamp exhibit in self-communing 
alone, how very wide of the mark was the likeness 
which his imagination had traced. 

Miss Willis was very short and slight, and the ! 
deep mourning which she wore made her look 
even slighter and shorter than, she really was. 
She had jet black hair that curled naturally, 
which, as if iu ignorance or defiance of fashion, 
she wore in a crop’, and which made the whiteues.s 
of her skin seem more conspicuous than it xvould 
otherwise have done. A pale little face, lit up by 
a pair of fine dark eyes, that drooped modestly to 
the carpet, as suitable to her shy, timid air. 
Whether she were pretty or the reverse, was not 
to be so summarily settled as is the case with most 
of her sex. 

It was the eyes, and the eyes alone, that lent 
a marked peculiarity to the countenance of Sir 
Sykes’s ward. Look at them, and the verdict that 
kiiss Willis was charming would have been pro- 
nounced by many women and most men. Confine 
the scrutiny to the other features, and the judg- 
ment that the Indian orphan was a plain, pale 
little creature, woxild as inevitably have resulted. 
She looked young, quite a girl The delicate 
smoothness of her check suggested that her age . 
might be under twenty ; but there was a subdued 
thoughtfulness in her aspect that might have 
harmonised well with her years, had she been 
older by a lustrum. 

‘I was talking of CEdipus,’ such was Jasper’s 
soliloqxxy after a half-hour spent in the new 
arrival’s company ; ‘ but here is the Sphynx her- 
self, by Jove ! ’ 

It was with an inexpressible sentiment of relief 
that the baronet saw what style of person his ward 
appeared to be. Here wore no solecisms in breed- 
ing, no coarseness of tone, or affectations more 
painful than honest roughness ever is, to wince at, 
to gloss over, to excuse on the ground of a youth 
spent in a far country, and often in stations where 
European society was scarce, and perhaps not 
always choice as regarded its quality. Sh Sykes 
had reckoned, at best, on a probationary period 
during which he should have had to play the 
irksome part of an apologist for the shortcomings 
of her whom he had invited to be the companion 
of his own daughters. 

But Sir Sykes and Jasper, too, were forced to 
admit that Miss Willis was either an actress of 
consummate address, or, what really seemed the 
more probable, was merely appearing in her 
genuine cfliaracter. Timid and somewhat con- 
strained, but not awkward, was her manner of 
responding to the warm greeting of Sir Sykes’s 
two daughters and to the grave urbanity of the 
baronet himself. She did not say much’; but her 
voice trembled when she thanked Sir Sykes for 
Ms ‘extreme kindness’ to a stranger like herself. 
Then Blanche kissed her. She should irot be a 
stranger long, she said. And then the girl broke 
down, sobbing. ‘How good you all are to me,’ 



LI1?E AT FATAL. 


Blie said. ‘I hops— I do hope not to he very should know Mm. And yet, long after he had 

troublesome, not to ’ left Carbexy, the perplexing thought occurred to 

And then there tvere more tears and more him E^ain and again that he remembered the face, 
kissing ; and the Misses Denzil took complete which, as all could aver, he had beheld for the first 
possession of their new friend, and bore her off to time on that day. 

he installed iit her room, and to learn to he at ^ 

home at Carbery. Nothing could have gone off TTT^PATVAT'tT 

lietter than the orphan’s reception ; and even li i i< It A i jN A i A L. 

Jasper felt this, and forbore to sneer. His own Lady Bauicbr, to whom the public is indebted 
heart was as hard as the nether millstone ; but he for the most practically useful works on New 
accepted the fact that his sisters possessed organs Zealand which have been placed within the reach 
of a different degree of sensibility, precisely as of the intending emigrant, having now completed 
he owned that roses had perfume, and that the a year’s residence in our South African colony, 
thrushes and nightingales sang sweetly in the gives us, in A Year’s Housekeeping in South Africa 
garden. (London; Macmillan <& Co.), the benefit of her 

‘ She ’& no more the sister of yonder pirate recent experience in a volume equally useful and 
fellow,’ such was the captain’s conclusion, ‘than entertaining. As compared with Christchiireh, 
the last Derby winner -was a drayhorse. I thought the capital of the province of Canterbury, in New 
the rascal spoke mockingly of the relationship Zealand, Maritzhurg, in ‘lair K'atal,’ is a back- 
between her and him. No ; she ’s not Hold’s sister, ward and sleepy place. Kecent events may have 
I wonder whether she is mine ? ’ the effect of developing its ambition find accelerat- 

In the course of the afternoon of that day, Lord ing its speed. But here is Lady Barker’s descrip- 
Harrogate, who had ridden over from High Tor, tion of its actual condition : ‘ Maritzhurg consists 
made his appearance. There was, as has been of a few straight, wide, grass-grown streets, which 
mentioned, a frequent exchange of neighbourly are only picturesque at a little distance on account 
communications between the two gi’eat houses of of their having trees on each side. On particu- 
tlie vicinity. The Earl, it is true, seldom called larly dark nights, a dozen oil-lamps, standing at 
upon Sir Sykes, and Sir Sykes as seldom on the long intexvals apart, are lighted ; but when it is 
Earl ; but the Countess was often at Carbery, and even moderate starlight, these aids to finding one’s 
the young people of both families were much in way about are prudently dispensed with. Only 
each other’s company. By the time of Lord two buildings make the least effect. One is the 
Harrogate’s visit, the girl from India had made Government House, standing in a nice garden, 
considerable progress in winning the good-wiU of and boasting of a rather pretty porch, but other- 
the Misses Denzil, prepossessed in her favour from wise reminding one, except for the sentinel on 
the beginning. They had devoted the time since duty, of a quiet country rectory. The other is 
luncheon to shewing her the lions of Carbery — a small blocls: comprising the public offices. A 
the tapestry of the ‘ Queen’s Chamber,’ faded but certain air of quaint interest and life is given 
sumptuous; the stained glass; the chapel; the to the otherwise desolate streets by the grmxps 
pictures ; the grand conservatory, built by a former of Kaffirs, and the teams of wagons waiting for 
lord of Carbery, on a scale too ambitious for the their up-country loads. Tweirty bullocks drag 
use of a private family, and which was kept up at these ponderous contrivances — bullocks so lean 
a cost %vMch even Sir Sykes murmured at ; and the that oue wonders how they have strength to carry 
other local curiosities. " their wide-spreading horns aloft ; bullocks of a 

The orphan had proved herself a patient and stupidity and obstinacy unparalleled in the natural 
intelligent sight-seer, willing to be pleased, thank- history of horned beasts.’ These teams are called 
fill for the kind desire of her entertainers that ‘spans;’ and when, on Sundays, the teams and 
she should he pleased, and discriminating in her the wagons are ‘ outspanned ’ on the green slopes 
admiration. There was still some constraint in around Maritzhurg, the aspect of the place, gene- 
her manner, and of herself and her former life she rally dull and lifeless, becomes strikingly pictur- 
scarcely spoke. Perhaps her lo.ss was too recent esque. 

for her to he able to talk freely of India, while of The road to Maritzhurg from Port Dwban, at 
the journey to England she said little. There which travellers to Maritzhurg land from the 
were fellow-passengers who took much care of me,’ steamer which conveys them to Cape Toyn, isS 
she replied once, in answer to a question on Lucy’s very tedious to travel by the government mule 
part. ‘Indeed, I met kindness on every hand, wagon, which bumps about in ruts, and sticks 

Perhajxs my being alone, and my black frock ’ in mud after a fashion that renders the prospect 

And then her eyes filled \rith tears and she of the railway now in course of construction 
turned her head away. verj' attractive to the expectant colonists ; but it 

Lord Harrogate, when introduced to the baro- is also very beautiful. ‘Curved green hills, dotted 
net’s ward, experienced one of the oddest sensa- with clusters of timber e.xactly like an English 
tions that ho had- ever felt, and akin to that park, and a background of distant ranges rising in 
tantalising, nameless thrill with which we all softly rounded outlines, with deep violet shadows 
sometimes fancy that we have seen • some place in the clefts, and pale green lights on the slopes,’ 
which we know ourselves to visit for the first time, form its principal features. Nestling amid ^this 
or witnessed some scene which never before met rich pasture-land are the kraals of a large Kaffir 
our eyes. He had started, when first he saw Miss ‘location;’ and it is satisfactory to learn that in 
Willis, and had eyed her in the inquiring fashion our South Africau colony at least, the native 
in which we scan a face familiar to us. But it population has not been entirely sacrificed to 
was evident that Miss Willis did not know Mm, the white man. 

as indeed it was impossible that she, Indian bom At Durban there is a fimny little railway between 
and bred, and now in England for the first time, the town and the ‘Point ‘a railway,’ says Lady 
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Barker, ^ so calm and stately in its method of pro- 
greHsion, that it is not at all nnusual to see a pas- 
senger stop deliberately out when it is at its fullest 
speed of crawl, and wave his hand to his com- 
panions as he disappears down the by-path lead- 
ing to his little home. The passengers are con- 
veyed at a uniform rate of sixpence a head, which 
sixpence is collected promiscuously by a small boy 
at odd moments during the journey.’ 

A great, indeed an inexhaustible, cham of the 
country is the wonderful profusion and variety of 
flowers which grow everywhere ; precious things 
only to be seen here in stately glass houses and 
per favour of scientific head-gardeners, growing in 
wild abundance, hiding the ugliness of buildings, 
delighting the eyes and cheering the heart of the 
colonist. As the drawbacks to a residence in ‘ fair 
Natal’ are numerous and undeniable, it is right 
to dwell a little upon the exceeding beauty of 
floral nature there, If flowers could only he eaten, 
what a prosperorxs place Natal would be, or if the 
soil would only grow cereals as it grows flowers ! 
To walk on the grassy downs is to walk among 
beautifnl lilies in scarlet and white clusters, end- 
less varieties of periwunkles, purple and wdiite 
cinerarias, and golden bushes of the Cape broom, 
which we all know here as so great a beautifier of 
landscape. Tall arum lilies fill every water- washed 
hollow in the sprints (or brooks), and ferns of all 
kinds abound. 

If the Kaffirs would work with even modertate 
application, the formation of a luxuriant garden of 
fruit, flowers, and vegetables would be easily within 
the reach of any dweller on the soil. The grass is 
always cleared away for a considerable distance 
round the house, because snakes are unpleasantly 
numerous, and gross affords cover for them ; in 
the instances of fine gardens, a broad walk of a 
deep rich red colour intervening between the 
house and the gardens, contrasts beautifully with 
the flower-beds, which are as big as small fields. 

The red soil is very destructive to clothing, but 
it adds to the beauty of the landscape. ‘ Green 
things,’ says the author, describing a Natal garden, 
‘which we are accustomed to see iu England in 
small pots, shoot up here to the height of laurel 
bushes. In shady places grow many A^'orieties of 
fern and blue hydrangea, and verbena of every 
shade floutish. But the great feature of this 
garden is roses, of at least a hundred different 
sorts, which grow untrained, unpruned, in enor- 
mous hushes covered by magnificent blossoms; 
each bloom of which would win the prize at 
a rose-shoAv. Ked roses, white roses, tea roses, 
blush roses, moss roses, and the dear old-fashioned 
cabbage rose, sweetest and most , sturdy of all ; 
there they are at every turn— hedges of them, 
screens . of them, and giant bushes of ■ them on 
either hand.’ Add to this a bright swift Ixrook 
trickling through the garden, the constant sweet 
song of the Cape canary, and crowds of large 
butterflies of ‘all glorious hues,’ which are quite 
fearless and familiar, perching on the flowers and ' 
on the walks, and one gets a delightful notion of ■ 
a Natal garden. 

This is, however, the bright side of the picture 
of life in our South African colony its practical 
aspects are less enticing, though the drawbacks 
are chiefly such as will he removed in most cases, 
and modifieci in all, when railway traffic shnl l 
be established in the country ; a devoutly-to-be- 


- uuu twency Avagons tu.u 

day on fifty miles of road. Now, if one con- 
siders that each of these Avagons is draAvn by 


wished consummation, not very distant. At pre- 
sent, we are told, the necessaries of life are very 
expensive and difficult to procure ; the importa- 
tion of English servants is almost always a failure ; 
and the Kaffirs, though they have many good 
qualities, are difficult to teach, very lazy, ' and 
given to starting off to their natiim kraals for an 
improAused holiday of uncertain duration, Avithout 
the smallest regard to domestic exigences or the 
convenience of their employers. 

The soil is wonderfully prolific but imder-cnlti- 
/ated, and the cost of transport is enormous. Here 
IS a statement Avhich will no doubt in a few years 
be looked back upon with Avonder by the author 
herself, and read Avith self-gratuhatory retrospec- 
tive compassion by settlers in Natal under the 
railway regime : ‘ The country ’ (between Maritz- 
burg and Durban) ‘is beautiful; but except for a 
scattered homestead here and there, not a sign of 
a human dwelling is there on its green and fertile 
slopes. All along the road, shrill bugle- blasts 
warned the trailing ox-wagon-s, with their naked 
lorelooper,’ , at their head, to creep aside out of 
the way of the open brake in whicb we travelled. 
I counted one hundred and twenty Avagons that 


a span of thirty or forty oxen, one has some 
faint idea of how such a method of trans- 
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port must use up the material of the country. 
Sometliing like ten thousand oxen toil over this 
one road summer and Avinter ; and what Avonder 
13 it not only that merchandise costs more to fetch 
up from Durban to Maritzburg than it does to 
England, but that beef is dear and 


As transport pays better than farming, we hear 
on all sides of^ farms thrown out of cultumtion ; 
and in the neighbourhood of klaritzhurg it i.s 
esteemed a favour to let you have either milk or 
butter at exorbitant prices and of most inferior 
quality.^ When one looks round at these countless 
acres of splendid grazing-land, making a sort of 
natural park on either hand, it seems like .a bad 
dream to know that we have constantly to use 
preserved milk and potted meat, as being cheaper 
and easier to procure than fresh.’ 

Durban is a picturesque town, but the sand and 
the dust are overpowering. Nine timber abounds ; 
the different kinds of Avood having the queerest 
of names. ^ Three of the hardest and hand- 
somest native Avoods are called respectively stink- 
Avood, breeze-wood, and sneeze-wood. In Durban 
too, magnificent floAvers are everyAvIiere in the 
utmost profusion ; at the fete of ‘ The First Sod ’ 
the spot Avas beautifully decorated with plant.s and 
blossoms which would have cost a large sum in 
England ; but these were cheaper than the nails 
and Btring^ used in their arrangement. This fete 
of ‘ The First Sod ’ afforded a favourable oppor- 
tunity for seeing all classe.s of the population, 
colours, Kaffirs, and coolies, for they all flocked 
into Durban ; and Lady Barker says a shrewd 
thing in deference to the populace in general : ‘ It 
was the most orderly and respectable crowd Avhich 
could possibly be seen. In fact, such a crowd 
woiAd he^ m impossibility in England or any 
higher civilised country. There were no dodging 
vagrants, no slatternly women, no squalid, starving 
babies. In fact, our civilisation has not yet mounted 
to effervescence, so we have no dregs.’ 


T told wonders of the salubrity and 

delightfulness of the cUmate of Natal ; hut Lad- 
barker does not indorse the statements in whiel 
^ve have hitherto placed confidence. The alterna- 
tions of heat and cold are very trying ; the rains 
are sudden and violent ; and thunder-storms are of 
almost daily occurrence and great severity. After 
one very gTOnd storm she found a multitude of 
beautiiul butterflies dead on the garden paths * 
their plumage lyas not dimmed nor their -winffs 
broken ; they might have been ready prepared for 
, a collection^ quite dead and stiff. 

Amongst the fauna of Natal, birds, reptiles 
and insects abound. The natives suffer much 
trom snake-bites, and white new-comers from 
mosquitos ; all classes from < ticks/ which also 
persecute the dogs and horses. The native lan- 
guage IS very melodious and easily learned ; and 
Wie Nafhrs pick up adittle English readily enoimh 
rhey are indeed a clever race and very home- 
genius of the author’s acquaintance, 

CllIIccI feixp 6 .nc 6 j^ Rcfcufilly iiccouiptiniGd, his 

master to England, whence he returned with a 
terrible recollection of an English winter, and a 
deep-rooted amazement at the boys of the Slioe Bri- 
gade who wanted to clean his boots. That asto- 
nished him, Sixpence declares, more than anythinc. 
else. ^ Lady Barker is emphatic in her advice to all 
colonists that they should make up their minds 
from the first to have Kaffir servants. One ‘ Tom ’ 
a nurse-hoy, figures in her book most amusin^lv’- 
he is a capital fellow ; and it is to he hoped he'has’ 
abandoned the intention, which he confided to 
his mistress, of resigning his position after ‘ forty 
moons,’ because by that time he should be in a 
position to buy plenty of wives, who Avoiild work 
lor Mm and suxiport him for the rest of his life 
A Kaffir servant usually gets a pound a month his 
clothes, and food. The clothes consist of a shirt 
and trousers of coarse check cotton, and a soldier’s 
cast-off greatcoat for winter— all the old uniforms 
of Europe find their way to South Africa; and 
the food is plenty of 'mealies’— or maize meal for 
'scofl-,’ the native name for a mixture which 
probably resembles porridge. K a servant be 
worth making comfortable, one gives him a trifle 
every week to buy meat. The only eflectual 
punishment and the sole restraint which can he 
placed on the Kaffir propensity to break things 
is a system of fines. ° ’ 

A native kraal consists of a cluster of huts 
which exactly resemble huge beehives. There is 
a rude attempt at sod-fencing round them, and a 
few liecid of Ccittlo gni2G iu tlie neighbourhood 
Women roughly scratch the earth with crooked 
hoes to form a mealy-ground. Cows and mealies 
are all the Kaffirs require, except blankets and 
tobacco. The latter is smoked out of a cow’s horn, 

‘ They seem a very gay and cheerful people,’ says 
the author, ‘to judge by the laughter and jests 
1 hoar from the groups returning to their kraals 
every day by the road just outside our fence, 
bometimes one of the party carries an umbrella ; 
and the effect of a tall Kaffir clad in nothing at 
all, and carefully guarding Ms bare head with a 
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Y uis uare neaa witu a 

tattered Gamp, is very ridiculous. Often one of 
the party walks first, playing upon a rude pipe ; 
whilst the others jig after him, laughing and 

capering like boys let loose from school, and aU 

chattering loudly.’ 

No man, except he be a wMte settler’s servant, 


7 u r 07 “s ‘ tan ' or great 

men, who carry hmidles of sticks and keep up 
With the ambling steed. Then come the udves, 
bearing heavjr loads on their heads ; hut walkin* 
with Mm erect carnage, their shapely arms and 

legs bare, their bodies, from shoulder to knee, 

clothed m some coarse stuff, which they drape in 
exquisite folds. Lady Barker describes “the Kaffi r 
oPPJ’essed nor discon- 
tented, but healthy, happy, jolly, lazy, and slow 
to appreciate any benefit from civilisation, except 
tile money, concerning which they, in common 
with most savages, display a keenness of compre- 
hension hardly to he improved upon, 

A dozen miles from Maritzhurg, oh the road 
which forms the first stage of the great overland' 
journey to the Diamond Fields, is the little town of 
Ha,wick, on the river Dmgeni, which widens down 
.past beneath it to an exquisitely beautiful fall; 
Over the brink goes the wide> smoothj waveless 
sheet ot water, in an absolutely straight descent of 
three hundred and twenty feet. From the highest 
point ot the road above the river, the Drakensbero- 
Mountains, snow-covered, except in the hottest 
summer, are visible, and though majestic, they 
are disappointing. They are a splendid range of 
le-yel lines, far up beyond the floating clouds. ‘I 
miss, says the author, ‘the serrated peaks of the 
boutherh Alps and the grand confusion of the 
Himalayan range. This is evidently the pecu- 
liarity of the mountain formation of South AMca * 

I noticed it first in Table Mountain at Cape Town- 
it IS repeated in every little hill between Durban 
and Maritzburg, and carried out on a gigantic 
scale in this splendid range.’ ® 

Lady Barker made an interesting excursion 
ot over one hundred miles into the Bush, where 
she saw real savage Kaffir life, splendid forest 
scenes, and came on traces of the wild animals 
which are being rapidly exterminated. With one 
lorest picture we regretfully take leave of this 
interesting volume : ‘ The tall stately trees around, 
witM their smooth magnificent boles, shoot up 
straight as a willow wand for sixty feet and 
more before putting forth their crown of leafy 
branches; the more diminutive undero-rowth of 
pacefulest ^shrubs and plumy tufts of^fern and 
lovely wild-flowers, violets, clematis, wood ane- 
mones, and hepaticas, shewing here and there a 
modest gleam of colour. But indeed the very 
mosses and lichens at our feet are a week’s study 
and so are the details of the delicate green tracery 
creeping close to the ground. Up above our heads 
the foliage is interlaced and woven together by a 
perlect network of “monkey-ropes,” a stout and 
sturdy species of liane, which are used by the 
troops of baboons which live in those great woods 
coming down, in armies when the mealies are ripe! 
and carrying off the cobs by armfuls.’ It is sprin^^- 
tide (Septenaber) when Lady Barker lays down her 
pen ; soon, we hope, to resume it, and tell us of 
the prowth nf tbo nnln-mr < 1 


, ’ itv/yc, uu icisLuuu iL, unu veil us ot 

the growth of the colony. ‘ Everything is biirst- 
hurriedly and luxuriantly into bloom. The 


ing 
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young oaks are a mass of tender green, and even 
the unpoetical blue gums try hard to assume a' 
fresh spring tint. The fruit-trees look like large 
bouquets of pink hlossoin, and the loquot trees 
afford good sport in climbing and stone-throwing 
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amici their cluster of ycUo^T plums. Ou the veUt 
the lilies are pushing up their greeu sheaths and 
■^vhite or scarlet cups through the yet hard ground, 
and the black hiU-slopes are turning^ a vivid green, 
and the flowers are springing up in millions all 
over my field like flower-beds. Spring is always 
lovely everywhere, hut nowhere is it lovelier than 
in fair Fatal’ 


A PERILOUS POSITION. 

IS 2 wo CHAPXEES. —CHAPTER I. 

look here, Fred; youVe exactly an hour 
and a half to get back in,’ said Mr Middleton 
after luncheon. ‘ I shall be at the mill by three 
precisely. Are you sure you can manage it V 

' Oh, quite certain of it, sir,’ was my confident 

reply. ‘Why, I could go to M and back 

within the hour, easy riding. I ’ll not keep you 
waiting, depend upon it’ So saying, I vaulted 
the low sill of a window which stood wide open, 
and approached a couple who were strolling upon 
the lawn in front of Holm Court, the aristocratic- 
looking dwelling I had quitted. 

Of this couple, one was a young lady, very fair 
and, in my eyes at least, very beautiful She 
was the elder child and only daughter of the Mr 
Middleton already mentioned ; a mill-owner who 
had realised a gigantic fortune by manufacturing ; 
and in three days she was to he my wife. I for 
my part was a young man of good family, pos- 
sessed of an independent fortune, in my twenty- 
second year, and ardently attached to any intended 
bride. That this attachment wms mutual, I was, 
moreover, well assured ; and on that delicious 
summer afternoon life opened before me full of 
brilliant promise. So happy indeed did I feel, 
that it was with diflienlty I could restrain my 
jubilation witliin bounds, and compel myself 
to walk along the gi’onnd at a reasonable and 
gentlemanly pace, instead of running or leaping 
as, in my ecstasy, inclination prompted. 

As I neared her my darling stepped forward 
to meet me ; and after a few words upon another 
subject, she administered an ' anxious caution 
aprop^os of an adventure in which I was about 
to join, and to^which I shall advert immediately. 
I assured her in return that there was no danger 
connected with it ; and with an aflectionate 
temporary adieu, we parted. Looking back as I , 
prepared to mount aaiy horse, which, held by a | 
grooixi, stood ready saddled before the hall door, 

I saw my sweet girl rejoined by the companion, ! 
who, upon my approach, had sauntered away from j 
her to some short distance. ThiS' companion was i 
a Mr Marmaduke Hesketh, a fine-looking hand- 
some man, about thirty-five. Second-cousin to 
Mr Middleton, and lately returned from America. 
That this gentleman entertained towards my 
humble self feelings of a no veiy friendly char- 
acter, I was well aware, although he had never 
addressed to me a single discourteous word ; and 
the cause of his antipathy I had divined. He 
too was ^ in Jove with Clara Middleton ; I was 
sure of it, although he had never told her so ,* 
and although Clara herself, when I mentioned my 
impression to her, laughed at me for it, and 
called me a ‘fanciful goose.’ Her rallying, how- 




ever, did not shake my conviction of the truth, 
and I felt very sorry for the poor anan. As his 
successful rival, I could afford to pity him ; and 
I had too much confidence in Clara’s affection 
to feel an atom of jealousy, even when, as now, 
I left him alone in her company. 

My foot, in the stirrup, I was preparing for a 
spring to the saddle, %vheu my name, called eagerly 
from behind, arrested the action ; and tiirniug, I 
saw Clara’s brother— a nice-looking lad of twelve 
or so — running breathlessly down tlm broad steps 
of the entrance-hall 

‘ I say, Mr Carleton,’ he panted on reaching my 
side, ‘ mamma wants you, please, to get her a bottle 
of chloroform from Pennick’s the druggist when 
you’re passing. And I say ; mind you don’t forgot 
my string, will you ? It ’s to be as strong as ever 
you can get it, you know, for it’s such a big kite ; 
and tw'o balls, mind— big ones. You’ll be sure 
and remember V 

‘Oh, I’ll remember, Charlie, safe enough,’ I 
returned, smiling. ‘String and chloroform— two 
important commissions. I’ll not forget. Bye- 
bye, my boy.’ And giving my horse his head, I 
trotted down the avenue, passed the lodge gates, 
and turned in the direction of the busy manu- 
facturing town of M: — -i 

My errand there wus to see the clerg3’'man who 
was to officiate at the marriage, and to arrange w'ith 
him some slight alteration in the hour previously 
appointed for the ceremony. On my return from 
this visit I wus, according to agreement, to meet 
Mr Middleton and Mr Hesketh on the site of a 
large cotton-mill in process of erection by tbe 
former. Of this mill one portion was already 
completed, namely, an enormous chimney — ^the 
broadest and tallest by far of any in the county, 
Mr Middleton, exceedingly proud of his chimney, 
and considering it a masterpiece of enterprise, had 
determined hefoa-ehand to ascend to its summit us 
soon as it should be finished ; and in this expedi- 
tion he had invited Mr Hesketh and myself to 
accompany him. The scaffolding used in building 
it having been removed, the ascent was to be 
made by means of a bucket or car (similar to 
those employed in the descent of coal-pits), affixed 
to two strong chains, passing over pulleys wdiich 
ran on pins built into the chimney at the top ; and 
the car was to he worked by a windlass. 

It wanted exactly five minutes to three when I 

arrived at the rendezvous— my business at M 

transacted, and the chloroform and string I had 
been commissioned to purchase in my pocket. 
Giving my horse into the charge of one of Mr 
Middleton’s employes, of whom there were several 
about, I walked towards the subterranean entrance 
to the chimney, aiear which I perceived Mr 
Marnaaduke Hesketh standing. He looked rather 
pale, I thought, as courteously advancing on my 
approach, he imparted to me the information 
that Mr Middleton had Just received a telegram 
summoning him to the bedside of his brother, 
Captain Middleton, That gentleman, it appeared, 
had been taken suddenly and dangerously ill ; and 
full of anxiety, Mr and Mrs Middleton had abeady 

started off for F Junction, m order to catch the 

first train thence to the to war, some twenty miles 
distant, where the captain was stationed wuth his 
regiment. Mr Middleton had, however, my infor- 
mant proceeded, expressed, before leaving, a desire 
that we would not allow' his absence to interfere 
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with onr project of ascending the chimney ; and 
lie, Mr Hesheth, concluded by hoping that I would 
not object to accompany him alone, as he very 
inuch wished to see the view from the top, and 
would not, as I knew — for he was leaving Holm 
Court the next day — ^have another opportunity 
of doing so. 

Young and fond of adventure, I had rather 
enjoyed the prospect of this enterprise, and though 
disappointed not to carry it out in my intended 
father-in-law’s company, I saw no reason for declin- 
ing Mr Hesketh’s proposal to go with him alone. 
Accordingly, signifying my assent to it, we pro- 
ceeded to enter the chimney together. Some half- 
dozen men were waiting within, in readiness to 
turn the crank of the W'indlass ; and a moment 
later, swaying and vibrating in mid-air, we w’ere 
slowly ascending through the gradually narrowing 
aperture of the great chimney. On gaining the 
top I w'as the first to step from the bucket ; but 
Ivtr Hesketh was speedily by my side. The stone 
coj)ing being fully tw'o feet in width and having 
a narrow parapet a foot in height, presented a 
perfectly safe footing. I had a strong head, and 
had not expected to feel dizzy ; yet, as I now 
gazed from that tremendous height, a singular 
feeling of insecurity seized upon me. 

‘ Will you not walk round P said ray companion 
when we had stood together for a few seconds on 
the spot ■where ■we had alighted. 

‘Oil, certainly,’ I replied with an assumption of | 
Ijoldness, but an inward shrinking from the ordeal ; 
and with Mr Hesketh at my heels, I commenced 
the circuit. 

About half the short distance was accomplished, 
when a hand laid on my arm arrested my steps, 
‘We’ve a fine view from here — ^haven’t we?’ 
observed Mr Hesketh as I stopped, a sensation of 
dread thrilling through my nerves at his touch. 
‘You see Holm Court there, down to the right, 
don’t you V , 

‘ Of course, quite plainly,’ I returned, clearing | 
my throat to cover the strange nervous uneasiness j 
1 was experiencing, 

‘ So glad I persuaded yon to come and see the [ 
view,’ he remarked next in a very peculiar tone, . 
and at the same time tightening his grasp upon 
my arm. ‘But it’s an awful height, isu’t it; I 
iiope you don’t feel giddy ? ’ 

‘ Hot at all,’ I replied, endeavouring to keep my 
composure as I gazed downwards at the long per- 
pendicular Ti'aH of smooth brick, but feeling that 
I was trembling perceptibly, 

‘And yet there is but a step between us and 
' death,’ he pursued ■with a sneer. ‘Hollo! I’m 
' quoting Scripture, I declare. You wouldn’t have 
I expected that of me ; ■would you ? ’ 

‘ Oh, anybody can quote, Scripture, you know,’ 
I responded with a ghastly attempt at airiness. 

‘ Blit I say, Hesketh, let go my arm, will you ? 
You’re hurting me.’ 

‘Hurting you, am I? Ha, ha! I beg your 
pardon, I’m sure,’ he laughed, increasing instead 
of diniiuisliing the ■vice-hke pressure of his fingers. 

‘ I wouldn’t hurt you for the wmrld ; 0 no ! But 
now, if you’ve quite finished 'with the scenery, 
Mr Frederick Caiieton, I ’ll trouble you to give me 
your attention for a moment. I’m going to ask 
joix a question, which you may perhaps consider 
somewhat curiously timed. I am not a vain man, 
that I know of ; but I should like to have your 


opinion respecting my personal appearance. Should 
you feel justified now, for instance, in describing 
me as a well-built, powerful land of man ? ’ 
Considering that lie -was upwards of six feet in 
height, broad and stout in proportion, with "well- 
developed sinewy limbs, the description would 
have been accurate ; and I said so. 

‘ If you feel any doubt of it,’ he resumed, still 
in the same peculiar tone, ‘ oblige me by examin- 
ing that muscle.’ And he stretched out for my 
inspection an arm that could have felled an ox — 
firm and strong as a bar of iron, 

‘ I am quite satisfied of your muscular strength 
and powerful physical development, Mr Hesketh,’ 

I said, ■until an effort to appear unconcerned and 
amused, ivhich I was conscious was a dead failure, 

‘ And now, with your permission, I think we had 
better descend.’ 

‘Hot just this moment, my ^ precious little 
bantam cock,’ was the startling rejoinder. ‘ Sorry . 
to detain you, helieve me, hut I must trouble you 
with another question. Supposing, no'^v, that you 
and I, dear friend, were to have a tussle at the top 
of this chimney, and that each of us was trying 
to throw the other over, which, should you think, 
would have the better chance of accomplishing 
his purpose V 

Summoning to my aid all the manliness of which 
I was possessed, I courageously declined to answer 
this question — asserting that the case was .not a 
supposable one, seeing that I entertained towards 
him no feelings of enmity, and that I felt sure he 
had no desire to injure me* 

‘ Look in my face and see if I haven’t ! ’ he re- 
joined in loud fierce accents, very different from 
those he had hitherto employed, ‘Look in my 
face, Mr Frederick Carleton, and see if I haven’t ! ’ 

I did look, and my heart died "within me — for 
on the fiice ,of the man who still retained my 
arm in Iris iron grip on the top of that terrible 
chimney, I saw an expression of fiendish hate and 
malignance, of the like of which I could not have 
believed a human countenance capable. 

As my eyes fell before the a^vrul glare of his, 
he laughed. ‘ You have read your ans-wer, I see,’ 
he said. ‘Aud now, listen. Scat yourself upon 
the parapet exactly where you now’ stand ; observe 
as closely as you please what I am about to do ; 
but stir one step to hinder it, and as I live, I will 
hurl you helow ! ’ 

The threat, I know, was no vain one ; the man 
who littered it overtopped me by the head and 
shoulders, and possessed double my strength, Ee- 
sistance, therefore, would have been entirely use- 
' less ; and trembling in every limb, I obeyed the 
' command, and seated myself. And this was what 
! I then beheld. Approaching the mass of machinery 
against wliich rested the wooden box or car wherein 
we had aScended, Mr Hesketh leaned over the 
edge of the chimney, and deliberately lifted this 
up from one of the two strong iron hooks upon 
which it hung suspended. Then slipping the | 
loosened chain over the pulley, he sent it clatter- 
ing towards the ground beloiv. A horrified shout 
from the men who stood by the windlass greeted 
act, coming up hoarse and discordant from 
the distaxice ; and bending forwards I answered 
that shout with an imploring cry for aid~a wild 
vain cry ! The men, of course, could not help 
me ; and -with sickening despair I watched them 
retreating to the subterranean passage, to save 
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themselves from danger— as mounted now upon 
the projecting machineiy, Mr Hesketh loosened 
the remaining hook of the car and precipitated it 
into the abyss heneath. 


II I S P R I E T S. 

Mispriots, errors of the press, printers’ blunders, 
typographical mistakes— call them what we may- 
are so numerous that every reader meets with 
them occasionally. Budgets of ludicrous examples 
are noiv and then given in the popular journals ; 
and these budgets might he greatly extended. 
Our Jmrml gave its quota more than thirty 
years ago ; and the matter was again touched upon 
in the volume for 1872. ^ 

Many errors consist in the omission of a single 
letter in a single word, altering the sense most 
materially. Thus, an omission of the letter t, in a 
work by Dr Watts, made immortal into immoral; 
and other grotesque instances of this kind of error 
could he given. The heedless substitution of one 
letter for another, without exceeding or falling 
short of the jiroper number of letters in the 
word, is a very frequent form of blunder. ‘Bring 
him to look’ is a poor version of ‘bring him 
to ,looh" A candidate at an election certainly 
did not mean, as a newspaper implied, that he 
fully expected to come in ‘at the top of the 
pole.’ A compositor, perhaps a learner, being 
unable to make out a Greek word of three 
letters, set them down as the three numerals to 
which they bore some resemblance in shape, 
namely 185. At a public demonstration the mob 
rent the air with their snouts. Dr Livingstone’s 
cap, as worn when Mr Stanley met him in the 
heart of Africa, was said in one of the papers to 
have been ‘famished with a gold-lace band.’ In 
old English printing, the sytlahle con was often 
contracted to something like the shape of the 
fio'ure 9; and this numeral is to be found in 
inany hooks, even standard works, where it 
has no right whatever; in one edition of the 
Monasticon Anglicanum for instance, the word 
conquest is represented as Qquest Thme are 
both a wrong letter used and a letter omitted in 
the startling statement, that a right reverend 
prelate was highly pleased with some ecclesiastical 
iniquities shewn to him. ' 

A useful question has been asked, and to some 
extent discussed, whether several of the above-cited 
misprints of single letters, or others similar to 
them, may not he due to the , arrangement of the 
compositors working apparatus? Mr Kciglitley 
suggested, a few years ago, that possibly some of 
the varied readings of passages in Shakspeare 
might he due to the compositor dipping his fingers 
into the wrong cell, and others to the fact that 
wrong types have got into the right cell. Most 
persons who have visited any of the printing estab- 
lishments are aware that the compositor’s types 
are placed in flat cases provided with a number 
of small cells or receptacles, each for one par- 
ticular letter of one particular class of type. There 
are two cases, one called the Mpper and the other 
the lomr; the former being for the capitals, the 
latter for the small letters. Both cases are placed 
before the compositor, inclining upwards from 
front to hack, the upper more inclined than 
the lower. The cells are not ranged in regular 


alphabetical order, but in such manner that those 
containing the letters most "wanted shall be grouped 
together near the compositor’s hand, leaving sucli 
letters as j, Jc, q, x, &c. to occupy cells near the 
margin of the case. May not some types Ml out 
of an overfilled cell into the one just below it ; or 
may not the filling of a pair of cases with new 
typ^e be so carelessly managed that a few fall over 
into the wrong cells ; or may the compositor, in 
distributing the type after printing, now a’licl then 
drop a type into a wrong cell ? 

A practical printer will answer such a question 
in the affirmative. The letters 5 and I, foi* instance, 
being in contiguous cells, one may fall or slip 
down into the cell belonging to the other, "which 
might be the cause of ‘bring him to hook’ being 
changed into ‘ bring him to look.’ The old form 
of type for the double letter st is believed to have 
led to many misprints — such as nostrils being 
expressed stostrils, in a Bible printed in the early 
part of the present century. Whether the types 
were Jirranged in the cases a liundred or two 
hundred years ago in the same order and manner 
as at present, might he worth a little investigation 
— in so far as any change of arrangement may have 
rendered either more or less frequent such mis- 
prints as would arise from the falling over of some 
of the types into wrong cells. There are now 
something like a hundred and fifty cells in a pair 
of cases for ordinary hook and newspaper printing ; 
even if there were the same number in former 
times, it does not necessarily follow that the 
arrangement of the rank and file would he the 


Benjamin Franklin, when a young man, refused 
to give ‘ garnish ’ or ‘pay his footing,’ on being 
placed in a room of compositors ; because he had 
already responded to a demand for similar black- 
mail in another department of the printing-office. 
They took a peculiar method of punishing him, by 
disarranging some of the types in his cells when: 
he was out of the room. Very likely this technical 
tribulation may have led him inadvertently to the 
committal of numerous misprints. Several years 


ago Mr H. Martin, of Halifax, adverted to a typo- 
■ if his 


graphical error in a former communication of his 
to one of the journals, and added : ‘ Upwards- 
of thirty yc.ars’ experience in connection with the- 
jircss has taught me to he very lenient towards 
misprints. The difiiculty of detecting typo- 
graphical errors is much greater than the unin- 
itiated are inclined to believe. I have often 
observed that, even if the spelling he correct, a 
wrong word is very apt to remain undetected.’ Ho 
notices an instance in an edition of Shakspeare’s- 
Merchant of Vcriice, whore Portia’s lines — 


Young Alcides when he did redeem 
The virgin tribute paid by howling Troy— 




were converted into nonsense by the simple change 
of Troy into Tory, ‘In a short biographical 
notice of Pope which I compiled for an edition of 
his poems, I briefly enumerated his prose ivorks, 
among which I named his Memoirs of a Parish 
Priest; when the proof came before me, I found 
that the compositor had set it Memoirs of a Paint 
Brush? It is possible that this blunder may have 
arisen from a cause to which we shall presently 
advert, obscure writing in the author’s manuscript ; 
but Mr Slartin also took notice of the matter men- 
tioned above, namely the partial disarrangement 
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of some of tlie types in the cells, as a cause of 
t}’pographical hewilderment. 

” This misplacing of types in cells would fail, 
however, to account for a multitude of blunders. 
The autlior, the compositor, and the ‘ corrector of 
the press ’ must he responsible on other grounds 
for ‘ A silver medal given to a florist for stealing 
geraniums aud for putting a wrong date on 
the tops of some of the pages of a newspaper — 
such as the Daily News in one of its issues, 
which put ‘Monday July 18th’ on the top of 
one page, and ‘ Tuesday July 18th ’ ou the top of 
all the others ; and in a quite recent instance in 
the Ilbistrated London Neios, where on the top of 
one page Saturdaj’’ was assigned to a date that 
certainly did not "belong to it. At the Duke of 
Wellington’s funeral in 1852, Sir Peregrine Mait- 
land was one of the pall-bearers. A statement 
appeared in some of the journals to the effect that 
when Sir Archibald Alison pirblished the last 
volume of his History of Europe, the name of Sir 
Peregrine Maitland appeared as Sir Peregrine 
Piekh ; and it was remarked that such a misprint 
could not have been otherwise than intentional, a 
poor attempt at a joke on the part of the com- 
positor, or the ‘ corrector,’ In the only copy which 
we have consulted, this absurdity does not appear 
— a negative testimony so far as it goes in favour 
of the compositor. 

The wrong placing of words in lines, and lines 
in columns or pages, is an instance of careless j 
‘ making-up,’ for which the compositor iu the first 
place is clearly responsible, but which as certainly 
ought to he detected in the proof, by the corrector. 
Nevertheless, the examples of this are manifold. 
Sometimes a whole line is transferred higher up 
or lower down the page than the proper place ; 
and at others one single word makes an excursion 
to a line where no reader would look for it. ,We 
notice, for instance, in one of the magazines for 
September 1877 the word see is used where it has . 
no meaning; twelve lines lower down occurs the 
word They where it has no meaning ; hut oh 
transposing the two words, nonsense becomes 
converted into sense. A practical printer could 
tell us how such an error might arise in the 
technical management of his ‘composing-stick’ 
and ‘ foim ; ’ but to outsiders it is well-nigh 
incomprehensible. 

It was a little too bad in the printers of a 
Cambridge Bible, published some years back, that 
such a line should appear as ‘ I will never forgive 
thy precepts,’ Here there was no writer nor 
transcriber concerned; the compositor made the 
blunder, aud the press-reader passed it without 
detection ; because as now editions of the Bible, 
unless newly annotated, are copied from the print 
of a previous edition, no manuscript is needed. 
A somewhat trifling error, though puzzling in its 
result, occurs in spacing the words : the last letter 
or syllable of one word is inadvertently placed at j 
the beginning of the next, or else the first is , 
placed at the end of the preceding word. When 
a lady is said, in a recent novel, to ‘rush down- 
stairs ivithout stretched arms,’ we know what is 
meant ; but the corrector ought not to have 
passed such a slip unnoticed. On one occasion — 
perhaps one among many — a foot-note is incorpo- 
rated in the body of the page, throwing the whole 
sense of a paragraph into utter confusion, A 
printer will know how this may occur, in arranging 


his lines into pages; but what is the corrector 
about? 

The_ most trying part perhaps of a compositor’s 
duty is to decipher the writing of some authors 
^vhose manuscripts have to be set up in type. No 
one can conceive, merely judging from the inter- 
change of ordinary letters betw’een relations and 
acquaintances, the large amount of badly written 
manuscript which reaches the printing-offices. 
And it is known that some of our most eminent 
authors, whose veritable words are regarded as 
more important than those of other men) are great 
shtners in this respect ; they torment the com- 
positor with specimens of the art of penmanship 
almost hopelessly unintelligible. Our readers will 
find this part of the subject— that is the misprints 
that are due wholly to the bad writing of the 
author or amaunensis, and not to carelessness 
shewn by the compositor or the corrector — fully 
illustrated by examples in the article ‘Wretched 
Writers ’ in this Journal for March 14, 1874. The 
late Horace Greeley, the distinguished American, 
is inctured iu that article as about the worst pen- 
man that ever disturbed the peace of a compositor, 

A word or two about correctors aud correcting. 

I When the compositor has set up and arranged 
matter enough for say a sheet, a ‘ proof ’ is 
at the hand-press, aud the ‘first reader’ is em- 
ployed to examine it closely for the detection of 
any technical errors ; then, with the aid of a 
‘reading-boy,’ he compares the paragraphs, one 
after another, with the author’s manuscript, corrects 
as he goes on by means of marginal marks on the 
proof, and queries any doubtful word or passage 
to which he wishes to draw the author’s attention. 
The compositor makes all the corrections sug- 
gested by this ‘ first reader,’ and for common cheap 
kinds of printing this is enough ; hut for better 
work, a ‘.second reader’ is employed to correct 
not merely the compositor but to advise even the 
author in regard to badly chosen words or badly 
arranged sentences — an intellectual re’iflsion, in 
fact, often performed by men who sometimes them- 
selves afterwards rise to distinction as authors. 
The perplexities that beset the printer’s reader 
were pretty fully set forth thirteen years ago in 
the Journal; and we need say nothing more on 
that subject. What with the reading-boy, the first 
reader, and the second reader, vro see that there 
are many possible responsibilities for misprints 
besides those due to the author, the copyist or 
amanuensis, and the compositor. An impartial 
distribution of blame is hence desirable so far as 
it can be done. 


NATURE’S TEACHINGS. 

In a curious and instructive book which we have 
just read, entitled Nature's Teachings, by Mr 
Wood, we are shewu that scientific inventions, 
no matter how original and ingenious they may 
appear to he, have each and all been anticipated 
in the world of nature. 

Countless inventions have been made by man 
without his having any knowledge of the fact 
i that the machine which in its first idea sprang 
i from a single brain, and wjis afterwards, during 
the progress of time, slowly improved aud per- 
1 fected perhaps by many successive generations of 
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inventors, liad been in use in nature in a- more 
perfect form than art could accomplish, for ages 
before man existed on the earth. There is scarcely 
a principle or part in architecture that has not its 
natural parallel — ^v'alls, floors, towers, doors and 
hinges, porches, eaves, and windows ; thatch, slates, 
and tiles, girders, ties, and bnttresses, bridges, 
dams, the pyramid, and even mortar, paint, and 
varnish, are all there. The Eskimo snow-house 
is an exact copy of the dwelling the seal builds 
for her tender young ; the wasp’s nest is composed 
of several stories supported on numerous pillars. 
The ■well-known instance of the building of the 
Crystal Palace on a ‘new principle,' by Sir Joseph 
Paxton, is mentioned by the author, aud is one 
of the many cases where man has confessedly 
copied nature in art ; for that heantifol structure 
of iron aud glass is simply an adaptation of the 
framework of the enormous leaves of the Victoria 
regia plant, which, owing to its formation, com- 
bines great strength with great apparent fragility. 
The present Eddy stone lighthouse, which has so 
long withstood the force of the waves, was con- 
structed in 1760 by Smeaton on an entirely new 
idea, the model being taken from a tree trunk, and 
the stones of which it was built being strengthened 
by being dovetailed into one another, as is the 
case with the sutures of the skull. 

The study of the eye of man, as well as of birds, 
quadrupeds, aud insects, has shewn how the most 
beautiful and gradually improved inventions, such 
as the telescope, microscope, pseudoscopo, stereo- 
scope, multiplying glass, &c., had already been 
perfected in nature for ages. By the combination 
of a few prisms and a magnifying glass, is pro- 
duced that most wonderful of all optical instru- 
ments, the spectroscope, which equally reveals to 
us the constituents of the most distant stars or 
the colouring matter of the tiniest leaf ; and yet 
the prismatic colours developed by this marvellous 
instrument have existed equally within the glorions 
arch of the rainbow and in the tiniest dew-drop as 
it glitters in the rising sun, ever since the sun &st 
shone and the first rain Ml, 

In the arts of peace, we must look to the 
animal world fox the most perfect specimens of 
tools for digging, cutting, or boring. No spade 
is equal to the foot of the mole ; and onr hammers 
and pincers look clumsy indeed beside the wood- 
pecker’s beak or the lobster’s claw. Moreover, the 
dwellings in the construction of which such tools 
are employed, are models of beauty and ingenuity. 
Symmetrically shaped pottery made of moulded 
mud or clay is found in Nature in the form of 
birds’ and insects’ nests ; in the jaws of the skate is 
found the crushing-mill, and in the tooth of the 
elephant the grindstone. In the ichneumon fly and 
the grasshopper was perfected from the first the 
modern agricultural improvement on the hand- 
dibble, the seed-drill. It is only of late years that 
the use of the teasel has been superseded by 
machinery ; and brushes and combs, buttons, hooks, 
eyes, stoppers, filters, &c, are all found in Nature. 


The principle of the diving-bell and air-tube exists 
in varieties of insects ; birds make beds and 
hammocks aud even sew, and the bower-bird 
emulates us iu the construction of ornamental 
bowers and gardens. Graceful fans exist in plants 
aud insects, cisterns in the traveller’s tree and 
the camel’s stomach, and natural examples of tluj 
balloon and parachute. 

In other varieties of art, Nature has stolen a 
march on man; certain insects make paper of 
different textures ; the art knowii as ‘ nature- 
printing’ was anticipated in the coal measures. 
Star-stippling, as now used in engraving to pro- 
duce extra softness of effect, exists in utmost per- 
fection in every flower petal. The caddis- worm, 
common in aU our fresh waters, constructs for itself 
a circular window-grating which admits the neater 
and yet protects the pupa from injury, an appar- 
atus exactly like the wheel-windows of a Gothic 
building. There is a bird in South Africa, tho 
Sociable Weaver-bird, which may be looked upon 
as a dweller in cities, each pair, up to the uuralKir 
of ijerhaps three hundred, building its own nest ; 
while the whole community unite, to form a com- 
mon roof or covering of thatch made from a coarse 
kind of grass, to protect their habitations from the 
heavy tropical rains. The Driyer-ants, also found 
in Africa, are so sensitive to the fierce heat’ of the 
sun, that when on their marches they are obliged 
to cross open ground, ‘ they construct as they go 
on, a slight gallery which looks very much like 
the lining of a tunnel stri]3ped of the surrounding 
earth ; ’ and if they come to thick grass which 
makes a shelter for them, they take advantage of 
it, and only resume the tunnel when they emerge 
on the other side. Not less wonderful than any of 
these are the Trap-door spiders, of which mention 
has been before made in this Journal. In making 
their nests, they begin by Binldng a shaft in the 
ground ; it is then lined with a silken web, and 
closed by a circular door, which can scarcely he 
distinguished from the moss and lichens which 
grow around. The hinges are most exactly fitted, 

^ and the spider has an extraordinary power of 
: closing his door from tho inside, and resisting 'all 
intrusion. 

It is curious that as we ctdvcmce in the scale of 
creation these wonderful dwellings cease. Strange 
to sa 5 ^, the creature which roams at will through 
the forest, and has no settled resting-place, is 
higher iu the scale of life — according to the recog- 
nised scheme of naturalists — ^than the animal tliat 
is mechanically capable of constructing the most 
perfect abode ! 

Mr 'Wood reminds us that though the inarch of 
Science has destroyed much of our belief in 
the sweet old tales of fairyland, yet she has given 
us ample compensation, inasmuch as the ‘ fairy 
tales of science ’ are in reality more full of grace 
and poetry than any of the myths that delighted 
our childhood. And many of the forms which, 
meet us, if we apply ourselves to the study of 
natural history, are more full of quaint or graceful 
fancy than the wildest tales that have ever stirred 
the imagination of an Eastern story-teller. Wliat 
can he more beautiful than the little 'Velella, a 
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sea-creature like a circular raft, witli an upriglit 
membrane answering to a sail ; ‘ semi-transparent, 
and radiant in many rainbow-tinted colours.’ What 
more grotesque than the Archer-fish, ‘ which pos- 
sesses' the curious power of feeding itself by 
shooting drops of water at flies, and very seldom 
fails to secure its prey ; ’ or the Aigler-fish, 
■which is endowed by Nature with a rod and bait 
ready adjusted. This remarkable creature has 
an enormous mouth; on the top of its head are 
certain prolonged cane-like filaments, beautifully 
set in a ring and staple joint, so as to turn every 
way ; and at the end of these singular appendages 
is a little piece of flesh, w’Mch when waved about, 
looks like a living wovm, and attracts the fish, 
which is then ingulfed in the huge jaws of tliis 
natural angler. 

Many interesting fomas come to us from the 
water-world, suggestive of rafts, boats, oars, and 
anchors. An insect called the Water-boatman 
is itself both boat and oars, besides being its own 
passenger ; the legs with which it rows are 
fashioned in most exact resemblance to the blade 
of an oar ; or we should rather say that the blade 
of an oar resembles the leg of this Water-boatman. 
That fragile creature the Portuguese Man-of-war, 
which traverses the surface of the ocean like a 
bubble, and can at pleasure distend itself with 
air and float, or discharge the air and sink, shews 
us the principle of the life-dress in ■which Cap- 
tain Boyton made his daring passage across the 
Channel. Gables too we have in plenty : the 
Pinna, a kind of mussel, anchors itself to some 
rock or stone with a number of .silk-like threads 
spun by itself ; and the Water-snail moors itself, 
perhaps to a water-lily leaf, by means of a gelati- 
nous thread, slight, almost invisible, yet very strong, 
which it can elongate at pleasure. 

In connection with this there is a very curious 
account of a spider, which shews a marvellous 
power of adaptation. Its wheel-like net was in 
danger from a high wind, ‘ The spider descended to 
the ground, a depth of about seven feet, and instead 
of attaching its tliread to a stone or plant, fastened 
it to a piece of loose stick, hauled it up a few feet 
clear of the ground, and then went back to its web. 
The piece of stick thus left suspended, acted in a 
most admirable manner, giving strength and sup- 
port, and at the same time yikding partly to the 
■wind. By accident the thread became brokeiij and 
the stick, which was about as thick as an ordinary 
pencil, and not quite three inches in length, fell to 
the ground. The spider immediately descended, 
attached another thread, and hauled it up as 
before. In a day or two, when the tempestuous 
weather had ceased, the spider voluntarily cut 
the thread and allowed the then useless stick to 
drop.’ The plan here adopted by the spider is 
freqriently followed by fishermen who during 
stormy weather at sea, ride out the gale by attach- 
ing the boat to their yielding iiets. 

It is natural to expect tliat in the arts of war 
and self-defence Nature should .shew us au infinite 
variety ; and man has not been slow in using his 
powers to adapt the same principles to his own 
use. If man has armed himself with, spears or 
daggers, if he has dug jaitfalls or set traps in 
hunting, his most deadly contrivances are but 
feeble adaptations of the weaj)ons, offensive and 
defensive, with which Nature has endowed her off- 
spring. We are prepared to find the serpent’s fang 


a terrible instrument ; and we are not surprised that 
the piercing apparatus and sheaths of gnats and 
fleas, or the lancets of mosquitoes when magnified, 
are dangerous and blood-thirsty ; but it is curious to 
find how many of these deadly weapons belong to 
the vegetable world. The sword-grass has a notched 
blade which, when magnified, is almost exactly the 
same as the shark-tooth sword of Mangaia, There 
are nettles whose sting is sulficiently Venomous to 
cause violent pain, inflammation, cramp, and even 
death ; and it is well known that sonic of the 
most graceful of jdants, such as Venus’s Fly-trap, 
which is common in the Carolinas, and the Brosera 
or Sundew, one of our British plants, are in fact 
nothing but skilful traps to catch and digest 
unwary insects. 

Some of the most curious of natural defences 
are those which simulate some form quite different 
from the true character of the creature. We are 
tempted to think of the Mighty Book of hlichaei 
Scott, in which was 

Much of glamour might, 

Could make a ladyo seem a^knight, 

The cobwebs on a dungeon wall 
Seem tapestry in lordly hall. 

And Nature, in her turn exercising her powerful 
glamour, can make a caterpillar seem a twig, or a 
moth look e.xactly like a withered leaf. The 
Spider-crab might be taken for a moving mass of 
zoophytes and corallines, so thickly is its shell 
covered with extraneous growths. The Leaf- 
insects are so exactly like leaves that the most 
experienced eye can scarcely distinguish them 
from the leaves among which they are placed. 
We must all Imve noticed other instances in which 
the colours of insects, and also the plumage of 
birds, harmonise in a wonderful way with the 
scenes in the midst of ivhieh they are placed. 
Indeed there seems no end to the resemblance 
which may be traced between the works, of Nature 
and those of man. Many of the most obvious 
of these strike us ■with fresh surprise -when we 
find the comparison carefully drawn out. What a 
freak of Nature, for instance, are the aphides, the 
milk-cows of a species of ant ; or the tailor-bird, 
‘which sews leaves together by their edges, and 
makes its nest inside them !’ It is sulficiently 
strange too, to remember that the elaborate process 
of paper-making was carried on by the wasps, ages 
before it was known to the Chinese. 

One of the most powerful of all natural forces 
is that of electricity ; and it is ut present so little 
understood, and so full of mystery, that we may 
perhaps suppose that many of the most important 
discoveries of the future must lie in that direction. 
But Nature has known how to turn this as well as 
her other powers to her own use. She has her 
living galvanic batteries, such as the torpedo and 
the electric eel, both of which secure their prey 
by paralysing it with their electric discharges. 
And the light of the glow-worm and that of the 
fire-fly, though hitherto it has been a puzzle to 
naturalists, may, there is little doubt, be referred 
to animal electricity. 

After a careful perusal of the book, we pe 
convinced that the more closely the connection, 
between Nature and human inventions is observed, 
the more perfect and the more numerous wilL 
further discoveries be. Endowed with high moral 
capabilities of truth and justice, and benevolence ; 
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gifted with reasoning faculties, which enable^ him 
to observe, to argue, to draw conclusions, it is for 
man liimself to work according to the same laws 
which, unconsciously to themselves, govern the 
organisations of the lower animal, and the vege- 
table world. 



lYASTE SUBSTANCES. 


Probably few people in this country are aware 
that that usually wasted substance a cigar-end is 
utilised in Gennauy to a large extent, and with 
even beneficent results. 

We can imagine many of our readers wondering 
what can be the object of collecting these small 
ends ; and we will therefore briefly explain that 
they are sold for the pui’ijoae of being made into 
snuff, and that the proceeds of such sales are 
devoted to charitable purposes. There is in 
Berlin a society called the ‘ Verein der Sammler 
von Cigarren Abschnitfcen,’ or the Society of Col- 
lectors of Cigar-cuttings, which has been in exist- 
ence some ton years, and has done much good. 
Every Christmas the proceeds of the cigar-cnds 
collected by this Society and its friends arc applied 
to the purchase of clothes for some poor orphan 
children. In 1876 about thirty children were 
clothed by this Society, each child being provided 
with a shirt, a pair of good leather boots, a pair of 
woollen stockings, a warm dress, and a pocket- 
handkerchief. in addition to this, a large well- 
decorated Christmas-tree is given for their enter- 
tainment, and each child is sent home with a good 
supply of fruit and sweetmeats. Altogether more 
than two hundred poor orphan children have been 
clothed by this Society simply by the proceeds of 
such small things as cigar-ends. 

The success of the Society at Berlin has induced 
further enterprise in the same direction, and it is 


(W proposed to erect a building to be called the 
‘ Deutsches Eeichs-Waisenhaus ’ (Imperial German 
Orphan Home), where orphans who are left unpro- 
vided for may be properly cared for, clothed, and 
instructed. TJie site proposed for tbi.s institution 
is at Lahr in Baden, where there are a number of 
snuff manufactories, and it is therefore Avell adapted 
to the scheme, which •we can only hope may he 
successfully carried out. Although the directors 
of this Home propose to have a plan prepared for 
a large building, only a small part of it will at 
first be erected, to which each year or two more 
rooms may be added, in accordance with the 
original plan, in proportion to the success which 
is found to attend the nndertaking. It will he 
readily understood that a good many difficulties 
beset this scheme, for it requires the most perfect 
co-operation of the smoking community and some 
assistance also from the non-smokers ; hut much 
can he done by friends who wull undertake the 
duty of collecting, and some of the most energetic 
of these are not nnfrecjuently of the fair sex. 

The system of collection, which is extended over 
a large part of Germany, is generally undertaken 
by one or two ladies or gentlemen in each town, 
who collect noAV and then from their smoking 
friends the ends which they have been sa-ving njT. 
These collectors either send on the ’ cigar-ends to 
the central Society, or sell them on the spot and 
transihit the proceeds. This latter plan, when it | 


can be worked, is preferable, as saving expenses 
in carriage and packing. It is proposed that the 
number of children which eacli town shall have 
the privilege of sending to the Home shall be 
regulated according to the amount which they 
have contributed to the Society, ^ 

To insure the success of this institution, it will 
he absolutely necessary for all to unite and work 
together ; each one must not leave it for his neigh- 
bour, tliinking that one more or less can make no 
diflerence. To shew, however, what might be 
accomplished by a thorongli unity in this matter, 
let us say that there are at least some ten millions 
of smokers in Germany ; or to be very much 
within the mark, we will take only five million 
smokers who will give themselves the trouble, if 
such it i.s, of saving up their cigar-ends ; and 
assuming that the cigar-ends of each person during 
one week are worth only a quarter Pfeymig (ten 
Pfennig = one penny English), we have a total 
revenue for the year of six hundred and fifty 
thousand marks, or thirty-two thousand five hun- 
dred pounds. Now, these thirty-two thousand five 
hundred pounds, which, as a rule, are thrown 
away and wasted, can be used to provide a Home 
for at least thirteen thousand poor orphan chihlren. 
Further, if the five million smokers would con- 
tribute but once a year the value only of a single 
cigar, say in Germany one penny, this would make 
an additional five hundred tliousand marks, or 
twenty-five thousand pounds, which would . clothe 
another ten thousand children. 

Now -we ask, is it not worth rvhile to be careful 
in small things, and to save up these usually 
•wasted cigar-eud.s, when •we see what great things 
might result 1 We can only conclude by wishing 
success to this remarkable institution, Avhich has 
taken for its motto the most appropriate words, 
‘ Viele Wenig machen ein Viel ; ’ or in the words 
of the old Scottish proverb, ‘ Many a little makes a 
mickle,’ 
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He gave me liis promise of cliangeloss truth, 

CDovn in the •u'ood •srhere the ivy clings); 

And the air breathed rapture, and love, and youth, 
(And yon tree 'waa in bud -^vhere the throstle sings). 


He said he •was going across the soa, 

(Far from the wood where the ivy clings), 

And would bring back riches and jewels for me ; 
(But brown leaves shake where the throstle sings 


Hope made Life like a .summer morn ; 

(Sweet -wa-s the wood where the ivy clings); 

Now my heart is cold, and withered, and worn, 
(And the bough, is bare where the throstle sings). 


Days are dreary, and life is long ; 

(Yet down in the wood the ivy clings), 

And. the winds, they moan a desolate song, 

(And there ’s snow on the bough -whero no throstle 


Spring will come with its huds and leaves 
(Back to the wood where the ivy clings); 

But ’ths winter cold for the heart tliat grieves, 

(And I hear,, not the song, that the throstle sings). 

j. 0. n. 
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THE CIVIL SERVICE SUPPLY 
ASSOCIATION. 

WiTHiisr tlie last few years the progress of tlie Chil 
Service Supply Association in London has been 
so extraordinary that a few words concerning it 
may not be uninteresting to our readers. 

The object of the society is ‘to carry on the 
trade of general dealers, so as to secure to members 
of the Civil Service and the friends of members of 
the society the supply of articles of all kinds, both 
for domestic consumption and general use, at the 
lowest possible price,’ on the principle of dealing for 
ready-rnoney. Co-operation on the broadest scale 
of retail shop-keeping is brought into play. The 
organisation consists of three classes of purchasers : 
the holders of shares of the value of one pound 
each, and from whom the committee of manage- 
ment is chosen ; ordinary members, who being 
connected with the Civil Service, ]oay two shil- 
lings and sixpence a year ; and outsiders, or mere 
supporters of the concern (who, however, must 
be friends of members' or shareholders), who pay 
the sum of five shillings annually. All have the 
same advantages in the purchase of goods, hut 
members of the Civil Service have the privilege 
of having goods above a certain amount delivered 
carriage free. As the thing stands, the number 
of shareholders is limited to four thousand five 
hundred. 

The constitution is a little complex, and to the 
non-initiated, perhaps not very rational;, let it, 
however, be remembered that it is not so much a 
business concern, as what may aptly he termed a 
‘benefit society and if the objects of the society 
when it was started in 1866 have in late years 
been deviated from, it is more from the excessive 
growth of the institution than from any other cause. 
The Association has from less to more assumed 
truly gigantic proportions, and now takes rank as 
one of the wonders of the metropolis- The head- 
quarters of the Association consist of huge and 
handsome premises in Queen Victoria Street, 
‘City,’ the lease of •which, subject to a ground- 
rent of one thousand four hundred pounds, has 


been purchased, and wliich, together 'livith certain 
additions to the building, has cost no less a 
sum than twenty-seven thousand pounds ; but 
such is tbe increased value of property in this 
locality that they have recently been valued at 
tbirty-two thousand pounds. On the ground- 
floor of this building, groceries of all kinds, 
wines, spirits, provisions, cigars, and tobacco are 
sold, forming three departments. On the first, 
aR goods ■which come under the terms of hosiery, 
drapery, or clothing, besides umbrellas and sticks, 
are the articles of sale, forming two departments; 
and on the second floor, commerce is strongly 
represented by stationery, books, fancy goods, 
drugs, watebes, and other miscellaneous goods, 
forming three departments. The third floor is 
appropriated for the offices of the clerks of the 
Association, who form a large staff, and for storage. 

For the accommodation of West-end customers, 
an emporium in Long Acre was until recently 
used ; but that becoming too small for an in- 
creasing trade, the Association has built com- 
modious premises in Bedford Street, Covent 
Garden, costing twenty-five thousand pounds, 
whither the Long Acre business has been re- 
moved, and the arrangements of which are the 
same as at Queen Victoria Street. Not content 
with these, the Association has taken .large 
premises at the back of Exeter Hall for storage 
pmp)oses, as well as for the sale of various new 
articles and the carrying on of the tailoring depart- 
ment. 

It is not a little astonishing to know that a society 
which originated in a very humble way indeed, has 
developed its huffiness so much within little more 
than ten years that it requires more than six 
hundred employes for the furtherance of the 
concern. The secretary, who is tlie chief of this 
stafii, hf^ several clerks under him ; and besides 
there are accountants, a treasurer, several store- 
keepers, clerks, assistants, cashiers, &c, — a body 
which costs the Association nearly fifty thousand 
pounds annually ! The direction of the whole 
concern is vested in the hands of the committee, 
which numbers fifteen; and the shareholder; 
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participate in the management so fat as they are 
the constituents, so to speak, of the committee- 
men, the election taking place once a year, 
•when five of the body go out in rotation. It 
may be added that there are like'wise auditors, 
bankers, and other ofidcials requisite to a society 
of this kind ; and that the necessary managerial 
business is transacted at the ordinary meetings of 
the Association, twice a year. _ .. 

The Civil Service Supply Association is said to 
take rank now amongst the largest buyers and 
sellers of this country, a circumstance we need 
not be surprised at when it is stated that the 
sales from the first year of the society’s establish- 
ment to August 1877 amounted to upwards of six 
million pounds sterling ; and the wonderfully 
rapid increase of the business may be judged by 
the fact that the sales of the Association, which 
in the first year (1867) amounted to L.21,322, in 
the year ending August 1877 reached the large 
sum of L.l, 041,204. 'These figures are valuable in 
demonstrating the unprecedented success of this 
extraordinary Association, a success mainly due 
to the large body of members by which the Associ- 
' ation is supported. Last year the number of 
! clients was twenty-five thousand, including the 
four thousand five hundred shareholders already 
. referred to. Last year each shareholder had the 
I privilege of nominating two persons for member- 
ship, by which nine thousand outside members or 
subscribers will be added. We are further told 
. that there is always a mass of applicants for 
admission to the Association, many of whom have 
been oil the books of the society ibr years, unable 
to procure tickets. 

Cheap goods being the main object of co-opera- 
tive associations, we will now say a few words 
regarding the prices charged. At ’first the benefit 
in this respect was very appreciable ; but as the 
society has increased, the benefit has, as a natu- 
ral consequence of a corresponding increase in 
working expenses, to a certain extent decreased, 
and, it may be added, is in many cases very 
variable. While on certain .articles, such as 
fancy goods, drugs, perfumes, and the like, the 
reduction is considerable ; on others again, such 
as tea, sugar, butter, and the like, which are 
of more common use, there is but a trifling 
difference between the Association’s prices and 
those of the retail trade. This seems rather to 
defeat the true objects of co-operation, which 
are expected to convey benefit more in respect 
of ariicles of general consumption than of those 
much less necessary for common existence. The 
variableness of reduction arises probably from 
the fact that goods sold at Tittle profit by 
shopkeepers are also not to be sold much 
cheaper at the stores; while the goods on which 
most gain is made at shops are those on which the 
Association can afford to’ make large reductions; 
hut by a strange fatality, they are, as a rule, the 
very articles "less required than, any others by the 
members of the society. 

In calculating prices the committee deem it 
necessary to act so as to be on the safe side in 
case of any error that might arise. On an average, 
the prices charged to members are at the rate of 
ten per cent, above the wholesale prices, thus 
allowing a profit to defray working expenses, 
which are about seven and a half per cent, This 
I aEowance has always proved a generous one, for 


besides covermg the annual expenditure, there 
has always been an important surplus. 

For some years this surplus was allowed to accu- 
mulate, it being thought that it might probably 
prove useful as a reserve fund ; but -when it reached 
the large sum of nearly one hundred thou.sand 

onnds, it was plainly apparent that steps should 

e taken to dispose of it and all future surpluses. 
As concerned the foregoing sum, the rules of the 
society according to the act of parliament under 
which the Association is incorporated, rendered 
appropriation of it in any way impossible ; it was 
therefore set apart as a reserve fund, invested in 
the buildings, stock, &c, of the Association ; but a 
new set of rules was formed by which all profits 
accruing thereafter were to be divided amongst 
the shareholding body, and placed annually to 
the credit of each, to be, however, only with- 
drawable by their relicts after death, or when the 
accumulations on any share shall amount to one 
hundred and .seventy-five pounds, when, in order 
to comply with the provisions of the .Provident 
Societies Act, which limits the fnnds any member 
may have in a society enrolled under its provisions 
to two hundred pounds, the excess mn.st be witli- 
drawn. This arrangement, which was duly legal- 
ised, and came into force in March 1874, naturally 
gave the shares a far greater value than they had 
hitherto possessed, as will be seen from the fact, 
that from the date mentioned to August last there 
has accrued very nearly one hundred thousand 
poimds. If the profits continue at this rate, the 
shares will of course increase in value each year, 
and already — since recent alterations in the rules 
have made them trairsferable and saleable — shares 
have been disposed of for sums varying from 
twenty to thirty pounds each ; hardly a bad in- 
vestment, comparatively speaking, for the sellers, 
to whom they cost but ten shillings, the rate ■ 
of interest being eleven hundred per cent, per 
annum ! This large profit is, however, considered 
by many to be a really objectionable feature, 
and at variance with the principles of the Asso- 
ciation, namely, ‘ to supply articles at the lowest 
possible price.’ We believe this view is enter- 
tained by the Committee of Management, who 
are abont to take steps to have the high rate of 
interest reduced; 

Seeing that a large annual profit accrues to the 
Association, and causes an embarrassment, the 
inquiry naturally arises — why not lower the prices 
of articles so as to leave no profit whatever? There 
are various reasons, as we understand, why prices 
cannot be lowered beyond an assigned limit. The 
profit on small quantities of articles is, as has 
already been stated, so infinitesimally meagre as to 
admit of no sensible reduction. And in many 
cases it is important not to make such reductions 
as would trench on the business of wliolesale 
dealers ; there being, indeed, an apprehension 
that customers miglit purchase articles not for 
their own nse, but to sell at some advance to 
retailers and others. After all, the profits arise 
more from the average gain than from a charge 
on the respective articles. 

It was to be anticipated that retail dealers 
would be bitterly antagonistic to the Civil Service 
Supply Association ; and so steady and sturdy was 
their opposition, that in its first years the Associa- 
tion experienced considerable difficulty iu per- 
suading wholesale houses to deal with it. Indeed 
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large orders were the only inducement hy wHch 
these houses could he got to supply the goods 
requiredj and even now we believe some firms 
hang hack. The transactions of the Association 
have, however, operated rrpon members of the 
retail trade, w’ho finding their business affected, 
have in seltdefence been forced to reduce their 
prices to the general j)ublic. It thus becomes 
apparent that the Civil Service and other kindred 
co-operative associations have directly benefited 
the masses, by inducing a general lowering of the 
cost of many articles of daily necessity. 

As an instance of the difficulties and jealousies 
wdiich have from time to time beset this beneficent 
institution, the committee for a long time found 
it difficult to get and retain good tailors, who as a 
rule disappeared in a mysterious manner. These 
difficulties have, however, with patience and per- 
severance, been overcome, and the tailoring branch 
has become very successful. 

It may here be mentioned that all goods pur- 
chased at the stores must be described in the 
form of an order, which, has to be examined and 
checked, and payment always made to properly 
constituted cashiers (never over the counter), before 
the receipt of the goods. Large orders undergo a 
thorough and strict examination, to see that the 
goods are for the legitimate use of the applicant 
member or shareholder, with the view of defeating 
any improper interference from retail dealers. 

In its present successful condition, to which 
the Civil Service Association has so rapidly 
attained — the clear assets amounting in August 
1877 to one hundred and ninety thoustind 
pounds, after all liabilities bad been paid — 
there are few things which cannot be obtained 
at or through the medium of the stores. It 
were a futile task to attempt even an approxi- 
mate estimate of the goods that may be bought in 
this manner; suffice it to say that each and all 
are duly chronicled in the Association’s Price List.' 
This list, which is issued once every quarter, is 
no bad criterion of the success of the institution. . 
When it was first issued, the contents covered 
no more than a small single sheet.; now, how- | 
ever, it is a thick book of nearly three hundred \ 
pages. It is not only a record _ of all goods 
sold at the stores, but also contains the names 
and addresses of the various firms which have 
entered into arrangements with the society for 
selling their goods to members at a discount 
varying from five to twenty-five per cent, ; and 
besides, a large portion of the volume is occupied 
with advertisements, which doubtless form no 
incons-lderable source of jirofit to the Civil Service 
Supply Association, 
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CHAPIIilR YIIL — FRIENDS IN COUNCIL. 

‘ Now, Denzii, let us understand one another, I 
shall take it very kindly, dear boy, if you wiE 
do as I ask you in this matter. After all, it is no 
such extraordinary service that I crave at your 
hands. You have ridden a horse of mine, if my 
memory be good for anything, before to-day.’ 
The speaker, who, for the convenience of a more 
distinct articulation, had withdrawn the cigar from 
between his lips, leaned back in his easy-chair, 


as if to mark the effect of his words upon the 
visitor to whom, he had addressed them. He was 
himself a gentleman of a portly presence and 
rubicund face, much taller and much heavier 
than his former friend and brother- o.fficer. And 
whereas Jasper wore a civilian’s suit of speckled 
tweed, Captain Proclgers shewed by his gold-laced 
overalls and braided tunic that he was still in the 
army. 

The famous Lancer regiment to -which Jasper 
had once belonged having changed their quarters 
from Coventry to Exeter, Captain Denzil had 
called upon his old comrades. There had been a 
champagne luncheon in honour of the late com- 
mander of No. 6 Troop ; and on leaving the mess- 
room, Jasper had gone with his former intimate 
Jack Prodgers, to smoke a quiet cigar in Ms, 
Jack’s room. 

‘ We ’re old friends, sure enough,’ returned 
Jasper meditatively, as he watched the spiral 
wreaths of smoke curling upwards' — ‘and I do 
not like to be disobliging ; but I can but repeat 
that I would rather not ride. My fatlier would be 
vexed if I did,’ 

‘And you are a very good boy, as we know; 
quite a pattern of filial decorum!’ growled out the 
big man in the gold-laced overalls. 

‘ That style of argument has no weight with me, 
Jack,’ returned Jasper, -with imperturbable good- 
bumour. ‘ I am no stripling, like one of your 
newly joined, pink-faced cornets, to be goaded by 
a sneer into acting contrary to my judgment. 
And I don’t mind owning that I am on my good 
behaviour at Carbery just now, and would rather 
not, please, do anything of which Sir Sykes would 
disapprove.’ 

‘ It would be well worth your while,’ urged his 
host, striking his spurred heel into the ragged 
carpet; ‘worth any man’s while who was not, 
like young Mash the brewer, my new subaltern, 
born with a gold-spoon in his mouth. There are 
sixty-seven horses entered for the race, and we 
could share the stakes between us, if we win.’ 

Yes — if we win !’ returned Jasper with a laugh 
that was almost insolent. ‘I have pretty well 
made up my mind, though, to renounce the char- 
acter of gentleman rider lor some time to come,’ 

‘And quite right too; but there may be an 
exception — may there not— -to so strict a rule?’ 
cheerfully’ replied the other captain, as he arose 
and busied himself in the concoction of some 
curious bevei’age, in -which transparent ice and dry 
champagne, powdered sugar and sliced cucumber, 
strawberries and maraschino, were amalgamated i 
into a harmonious whole. ‘I shan’t as yet take 
“ No” for an answer, or give up the hope that you 
will stand by an old friend like myself in a matter 
which that old friend has very much at heart. 
With you in the saddle, I should feel victory 
certain.’ 

. Confidence is strangely infectious. Jasper knew 
by the ring of bis friend’s voice that he was very 
much in earnest, and began for the first time to 
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I consider tliat there must be some hidden reason 
for the cavalry oflicer’s unprecedented pertinacity. 

Captain John Prodgers was in his own line a 
typical officer of a class to be found in more than 
one fashionable regiment. Living as he had 
always done amongst men of rank and fortune, 
he had thriven somehow by dint of better brains 
and readier assurance than fell to the lot of his 
companions. No one knew whence he _came,_ 
His origin seemed to date from the. gazetting of 
liis commission, and indeed he might be presumed, 
like a sort of regimental Minerva, to have sprung 
booted and armed into existence. Nobody had 
known Mm as a boy, but the grandest doors in 
London opened to let him in. Belated to nobody 
of PaU-Mall repute, he wms ‘Jack Prodgers’ to a 
dozen of Lord Georges and Lord Alfreds. The 
earthen pot swam gaily down the stream along 
with those of douhle-gilt metal, and it was cer- 
tainly not the former that had suffered from any 
casual collisions. _ 

‘ It certainly is queer,’ remarked Jasper, sipping ' 
his first glass of the newly brewed compound, , 
‘that sixty-seven horses should be entered for a I 
quiet insignificant affair like our local steejole- 
chase.- Pehworth, it strikes me, must blush to 
find itself famous. I for one am quite at a loss to 
account for the sudden intere.st which we Devon- 
shire folks appear to have inspired in what is 
generally a tame rustic contest.’ 

Jack Prodgers, as he slowly sipped' the cool con- 
tents of his huge green glass, smiled with an 
affable pride in the possession of superior know- 
ledge, which was not lost upon his friend. 

• ‘ You are not the only one, rely on it, Denzil, to 
malco that remark,’ he said complacently. ‘ Many 
a youngster •who thinks he shews a precocious 
manliness by studying the sporting papers and 
talking of matters of which he knows as little as 
I do of Greek, is marvelling at the attention paid 
to a petty race at your father’s park-gates. — Look 
here,’ he added, handing to Jasper a newspaper 
carefully folded down ; ‘ you see iu that paragraph 
the latest intelligence. Two of the 'finest horses in 
England— -The Smasher and Brother to Highflyer 
—are positively to appear at Pehworth. They are 
the favourites of course. Nobody condescends to 
give a thought for the present to the humble 
chances of my Irish mare, whose name you may 
notice near the bottom of the list. Now, will you 
ride Norah Creina 1 ’ 

‘She’ll never gallop with Brother to Highflyer,’ 
said Jasper decisively. 

‘ Uinph ! perhaps not,’ was her owner’s dry 
answer, and there ^vas something iuthe tone which 
made Jasper arch his languid eyebrows. ; 

‘I say Prodgers,’ said Jasper, after a paitse for ! 
reflection, ‘what do you -want me for in particular ? 

I cau lide, hut so can others. Why not choose a 
heavy-weight jockey ; or if you prefer it, some 
first-rate amateur like Sandiman or Lark, or Spur- 
rier of the Hussars, men who make a living by 
putting their necks in jeopardy ? ’ 

‘ Because a professional rider would betray my 
confidence,’ answered Prodgers frankly; ‘and as 
for your gentlemen riders, well, well! It is a 
fine line,, imperceptible sometimes, that separates 
the amateur from the hired Jockey. Spurrier is as 
honest as the day — that I admit; hut then he 
is ouo of those impracticable men who disregard 
hints and will not bo dictated to. I don’t exactly 


wish to be brilliantly beaten, and to draw a big 
cheque by way of payment for the beating. No. 
My hope is in yourself.’ 

‘I haven’t seen the mare, you know,’ said 
Jasper, hesitating. 

‘She is not a beauty,’ replied Prodgers ; ‘nor ; 
will you like her better for seeing her, as you cau 
of course before you leave. A great ugly fiddle- 
headed animal she is, Jasper. The man ■who sold 
her to me at Kildare, candidly admitted that there 
was not a single good point about her. You ■will 
not be pleased with her heavy head, awkward 
joints; and straggling: build. No wonder that the 
notion of her success is scouted. Will you ride 
Norah Oreina ?’ 

Jasper, himself no novice, ■u’as excessively per- 
plexed. He had a high esteem for the shrewdness 
of his knowing friend, and ho liked Prodgers too 
as much as it\vas in his nature to like any man. 
While stni in the regiment and in the heyday of 
his brief prosperity, the elder capitain had been 
kind to him, warning him against some at least of 
the snares that beset careless youth, and winning 
but very little of his money. And here was his 
former Mentor actually importunate in his solici- 
tude that Jasper should ride a hideous 'and under- 
valued quadruped, on the defects of which its 
' proprietor expatiated with iucomprehensible de- 
light. 

‘The Irish marc is fast then?’ said Jasper, 
bewildered. 

Prodgers smiled mysteriously. ‘Why, ■we’ve 
finished the cup,’ he said. ‘ Hero, Tomkins ; get 
some more ice, and ’ 

‘No, no; thank you,’ said Jasper, rising with 
flushed cheeks. ‘I have had enough, and it is 
time for me to be moving. But before I go to the 
railway station, I will take a peep at this pheno- 
menon of yours, Prodgers,’' if you please,’ The 
stable was visited accordingly ; and Jasper, who 
had been prepared to see something ugly, found 
the reality to surpass his imagination. 

‘ Queer-looking creature, isn’t she ? Lengthy as 
a crocodile, duimsy, and rough- coated in spute of 
grooming,’ remarked Prodgers. ‘ I think I never 
saw a thoroughbred show so few signs of breeding. 
Why, the white feet alone would disgust most 
judges of a horse,’ 

AH this the o'wner of the Irish mare said in 
cheerful chuckling tones, rubbing his hands to- 
gether the while, as if he spoke in jest. But 
Jasper Denzil, ■who knew enough of his friend to 
he aware that he was altogether incapable of an 
expensive joke, such as sending a worthless animal 
to the starting-post 'would he, and who ■^vas suffi- 
ciently experienced in horses to Icnov; how little 
can he known about them, began to entertain a 
profound distrust of his own judgment. 

‘ About fit, after all, for a railway omnibus,’ said 
Prodgers, ‘Here we are at the station. Your 
train, eh? We’ve just saved it.’ 

‘Well, I’ll ride for you. Jack/ said Jasper as 
he took Ms seat. 

‘ All right, dear hoy. I ’ll send yon a line about 
arrangements/ was the answer. 

And so the confederates parted. 

Jasper Denzil’s heart was lighter as he drove 
briskly through the grand avenue at CJarbory Chase 
(he had left his groom and tandem at Pehworth 
to await Ms return) than it had been of late. The 
stagnation of his recent life iu the Devonshire 
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nmnor-lionse had been agreeably disturbed. He 
seemed for a time to have again a share in wliat 
was to him the real world of thought and action— 
of no very elevated thoughts or noble actions, but 
such as suited him — and to be again something 
more than heir-apparent to a baronetcy and heir- 
presumptive to an estate, 

‘ I wonder now,’ muttered Jasper, as he brought 
his equipage at an easy vswinging trot np Ihe 
smooth road, ‘ what is the peculiarity of yonder . 
ugly animal, or why I, of all men, should be 
chosen out to ride her '!■ The whole thing is a 
riddle. However, my father won’t so much object 
to 1113 '^ wearing the silk jacket once more, to oblige 
an old brother-ollicer.’* 

Tlie captain alighted in excellent .spirits. On 
his dressing-table, however, lay two or three letters, 
the sight of one of which, in its pale bluislj. 
envelope, checked the current of his complacency 
in full tide. A glance at the handwriting con- 
firmed Jasper’s worst suspicions. 

‘ Wilkins it is ! ’ he said, taking it np between 
his finger and thumb, as a naturalist might handle 
a small snake the non-venomous character of 
which was as yet imperfectly ascertained. 

Amongst the paraphernalia of Captain Denzil’s 
dressing-table, the ivory-backed brushes, the gold- 
stoppered jars and scent-bottles of red Bohemian 
glass, was a silver hunting-flask, the top of which 
being xmscrewed became a silver drinldng-cup. 
Jasper filled the cup twice and tossed oil the 
cherry-brandy almost fiercel}’-, as a hungry dog 
snaps up a morsel of meat. Then he opened the 
letter. This was short, and was signed ‘Enoch 
Wilkins, Solicitor,’ It is not, I am told, usual for 
solicitors-at-law to append ‘ Solicitor ’ to their 
names. But Mr Wilkins, whose clients wore of a 
slippery and shifty sort, deemed it to his advan- 
tage to remind his correspondents of his profession. 

The writer ‘ begged to remind Captain Denzil ’ 
that certain acceptances -were no-w overdue, and 
could not, to the great regret of Mr Enoch Wilkins, 
be again renewed. This being the case, a prompt 
settlement of outstanding accounts became urgent ; 
and Mr Wilkins, aware of the inconvenience and 
misunderstanding to which a correspondence by 
letter too often gave rise, desired a personal inter- 
view with Captain Jasper Denzil, and would there- 
fore wait on him at Carbery Chase, or meet him, 
if preferred, at Pebworth or Exeter, on say July 
28th, a day on wEich Mr Enoch Wilkins could 
absent himself from his Loudon office. Finally, 
Mr Wilkins requested a replj^ from Captain Denzil 
as to the trysting-place that woxrld best tally with 
the captain’s engagements. 

‘ July 2S, eh i ’ said Jasper thoughtfully. ‘ Odd, 
isn’t it, that my legal friend should have chosen 
the very da}' of the steeplechase ! Well ! If Jack’s 
confidence is but justilied by the result, I may ' 
come off victorious in one encounter, however I 
may do in the other.’ 

lie then caught up a pen and proceeded to 
indite, painfully and slowly — as is the wont of 
so-called men of pleasure when com]pelled to write 
■ — an answer to the lawyer’s letter, Avherein he 
declared his Avilliugness to await Mr Wilkins at 
the I)g Vere Anns at Pebworth, at four in the 
afternoon of July 28. 

Having sealed and addressed the envelope, 
Jasper tilted into the silver top of the flask what 
little of the cherr 3 ’--brandy the latter stiU held, 


drank it off at a draught, and proceeded to dress 
for dinner ; quite unaware that he was the un- 
conscious instrument m the forging of another 
iron link in the dread chain from Fate’s own 
anvil. 


THE OEIGIH OF SOME SLANG 
PHEASES. 

Slang seems to have acquired a certain kind of 
' vulgar popularity not only^ among the lower 
orders, but even in the higher ranks of our 
. society. Try to banish it as we ma.y from polite 
' society and prett}' mouths, it is a radical breed 
that defies proscription and seems to laugh at 
conventionality. If avc regard grammar and style 
as representing the aristocracy of language, slang 
asserts itself as the necessaiy and important agent 
of a predominant proletariat, that refuses to be 
ignored. It is a qjower, though a vulgar power, in 
speech. 

The word slang itself had a very low origin. 
It -was derived from the Norman sUngge-or, slang,' 
or insulting words ; and this when connected Avith 
the Latin word lingua (tongue), signified the bad 
language our forefathers supposed the gipsies 
indulged in. It then became synonymous for 
every Avord used in a thief’s vocabulary; but as 
both gipsies and thieves are not without a great 
deal of mother-wit, the Avord slang, originally 
their property, Avas borroAA'ed from them by their 
respectable neighbours, and applied to all phrases 
of a pithy and familiar nature, whether coarse or 
refined, that expressed in one or a feAv brief words 
a definite unmistakable meaning, wliich brought 
a picture before the mind, and. there fixed the 
impiression it AA’as desired to convey. When it 
Avas found that slang phrases could be so useful, 
then slang rose in the world, and from being 
the monopoly of thieves and gipsies, it passed 
into other and respectable hands, wEo made it 
subservient to their AA'ants. Its claim to popu- 
larity rests on the fact that it meets an urgent 
want — that of enabling people to say a great deal 
in a feAv incisiAm words ; and so long as man is 
busy and ‘ time is fleeting,’ it will doubtless hold 
its own as a pmwer in speech. 

Having thus briefly established the reasons for 
existence, it will not be uninteresting to trace a , 
I'eAV popular slang phrases _ to their origin. , Dr 
Brewer, in his interesting Dictionary of Phrase and 
Fable, enables us to do this. Our difficulty is to 
knoAV AA’here to begin — for a dictionary is a dic- 
tionary, and Avith two thousand fiicts to choose 
from, Ave feel rather like the ass among the bundles 
of ha}'-, at a loss which to. attack first; and the 
, bundles at our command being so many and 
; tempting, Ave feel no ordinary sympathy for the 
animal thus similarly tried. However, w'e open the 
hook at random, and determine to seize the first 
that comes, which happens to be, You cannot sag 
Bo ! to a goose. Hoav often have vtq relieved our 
feelings of irritation at the weakness of others by 
hurling this phrase at them ! Had they only knoAvn 
its origin, they could have paid us hack in our OAvn 
coin, and made , us feel very small indeed. But 
though we almost hesitate to arm them Avith a 
weapon which they may turn against ourseU'es, 
we must be conscientious, and do what Ave have 
undertaken. The story is this ; ‘ When Ben J oiison 
the dramatist was introduced to 'a nobleman, the 
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peer was so struck with his homely appearance 
that he esclaimed : “What ! you are Ben Jonson? 
Why, you look as if you could not say Bo ! to a 
goose.” “ Bo ! ” exclaimed the witty dramatist, 
turning to the peer and making his how.’ 

From geese -we pass on to ■ cats, w'hich are very , 
emhlematic in slang, and in the phrase Lettirig 
the cat out of the hag we are reminded of its 
thievish ancestry. It was formerly a trick among 
country folks to substitute a eat for a sucking-pig, 
and bring it in a bag to market. If any green- 
horn chose to buy a pig in a poke— -that is, a blind 
bargain without examining the contents of the hag 
— all very well ; but if he opened the sack “ he let 
the cat out of the bag,” and the trick was discovered.’ 
And BO the phrase passed into common use as 
applying to .any one who let out a secret. Who 
will hell the cat ? became another popular phrase, 
and is taken from the fable of the cunning old 
mouse %vho suggested that they should hang a bell 
round the cat’s neck, so that due warning might | 
he had of her approach. The idea was approved ! 
of by all the mice assembled ; there was only one i 
drawback to it : ‘ Who was to hang the bell round 
the cat’s neck ? ’ Or in shorter words; ‘Who was 
to bell the cat 1 ’ Not one of them was found ready 
to run the risk of sacrificing his own life for 
the safety of the others, which is now the recog- 
nised meaning of the proverb. Fighting like 
Kilkenny cats is another slang simile, taken from 
a story that two cats once fought so ferociously 
in a saw-pit that they left nothing behind theua 
but their tails — which story is an allegory, and 
supposed to represent two towns in Kilkenny that 
contended so ‘ stoutly about boundaries and rights 
to the end of the seventeenth century that they 
mutually impoverished each other.’ 

How common is the expre.ssion. Ok ! she is 
iovm in the dumps — that is, out of spirits. This 
is a very ancient slang phrase, and is supposed to 
be derived from ‘ Dumpos king of Egypt, who | 
built a pyramid and died of melancholy ; ’ so that 
the thieves and the gipsies are not all to blame for 
having given us a few expressive wmrds ! 

We next come upon a word Ml of pathetic 
meaning for many of us: it is the ghost that 
haunts us at Christmas-time, and pursues us more 
ox less throughout the new year — ^it is the w'ord 
dun, It is a word of consequence, for it is at once 
a verb and a noun, and is derived from the Saxon 
word dunan, to din or clamonr. It owes its 
immortality— so tradition says— to having been 
the surname of one Joe Bun, a famous bailiff of 
Lincoln in the reign of Henry VII., who was so 
active and dexterous in collecting bad . debts, that 
when any one became ‘slow to pay,’ the heighbours 
used to say : ‘ Dun him ; ’ that is, send Bun after 
Mnj. 

Draw it mild and Dome it strong have their origin 
in music, being the terms used by the leader of 
■an orchestra when he wishes his violin-players to 
play loud or gently. From this they have passed 
into synonyms for exaggerators and boasters, who 
are requested either to moderate their statements 
or to astonish their audience. 

The word coach in these days is a painfully 
familiar one, as parents know who have to employ 
tutors to assist their sons to swallow the regulation 
amount of ‘cram’ necessary for a competitive 
examination. The word is of university, origin, 
and can boast of a logical etymology. It is a pun 


upon tlxe term ‘getting on fast.’ To get on fast 
you must take a coach ; you caimofc get on fast in 
learning without a private tutor — ergo, a private 
tutor is a coach. Another familiar word in uni- 
versity slang is ‘a regular hrickf that is, a jolly 
good fellow; and how the simile is logically de- 
duced is amusing enough, ‘ A brick is deep red^ 
so a deep-read man is a brick. To read like a brick 
is to read until you are deep read. A deep-read 
man is, in university phrase, a “good man a good 
man is a “jolly fellow” with non-reading men; 
ergo, a jolly fellow is a brick.’ 

I have a hone to pick %oith you is a phrase 
that is uncomplimentary to the ladies at starting. 
It means, as is well known, 'having an unpleasant 
matter to settle with you ; and this is the origin of 
the phrase. ‘At the marriage banquets of the 
Sicilian poor, the bride’s father, after the meal, 
used to hand the bridegroom a bone, saying : “Pick 
this bone ; for you have taken in hand a much 
harder task.’” The gray mare is the hetter horse 
comes well after this last aspersion upon the fair 
sex, to shew that woman is paramount The origin 
of this proverb was that a man wished to buy a 
horse, but his wife took a fancy to a gray mare, 
and so pertinaciously insisted that the gray mare 
was the better horse, that her husband was obliged 
to yield the point But then no doubt he sa'sv 
that she 'was right in the end, and in all proba- 
bility boasted afterwards of his selection. 

To he among the gods at a theatre is a common 
phrase applied to those who are seated near the 
ceiling, which in most theatres is generally painted 
blue, to represent the sky, and inhabited by rosy- 
faced Cupids sitting on clouds. 

The proverb, Those who live in glass houses should 
not throw stoties, dates back to the Union of 
England and Scotland, at which time London was 
inundated with Scotchmen. This did not please 
the Duke of Buckingham, who organised a ino’ve- 
inent against them, and parties formed, who 
went about nightly to break their windows. In 
' retaliation, a party of Scotchmen smashed the 
window's of the Duke’s mansion, which stood in 
, St Martin’s Fields, and had so many windows 
' that it wont by the name qf the Glass House. 

I The Duke appealed to the king, who replied ; 

I ‘ Steenie, Steenie, those -wha ‘li-ve in glass houses 
j should be carofu’ how they fling s banes.’ 

I First catch your hare is the result of a mistake. 
It was supposed to he in a cookery-book written 
; by a certain Mrs Glasse, attd^ag-evidently caught 
i hold of by some wag, who read it for, ‘First 
scatch or scradge yo'iir hare that is, skin and 
trim it— an East Anglian word; or else, ‘First 
scotch your hare before you jug it ; ’ that is, cut 
it into small pieces, as the sentence as it is now 
quoted is nowhere in the book. But the wag was 
a clever one who gave it the precautionary turn, as 
the phrase has done good service in warning many 
to secure their prize before they arrange how to 
dispose of it. 

When people talk of having nothing but ‘com- 
mon-sense,’ they very often mean that they have 
good sense only ; w'hile the real moaning of the 
-word lies in having the sense common to’’ all five 
senses,- or the point where the five senses meet, 
supposed to be the seat of the soul, where it judges 
what is presented to the senses, and decides the 
mode of action. Anotlicr common expression is, 
I was scared out of my seven senses. The origin of 



tliis goes very far back. According to ancient 
teacliing, the soul of man or bis ‘inward holy 
body’ was compounded of the seven properties' 
which were under the influence of the seven- 
planets. Fire, animated ; earth gave the sense of 
feeling; water, speech ; air, taste; mist gave sight ; 
flowers, hearing ; and the south wind, smelling. . 
Hence the seven senses were — animation, feeling, 
speech, taste, sight, hearing, smelling. 

It is interesting to notice how hy the progress 
of time words become convertible ; thus laron has 
for long yeai'S been held as a title of honour, while 
that of slave applies to the lowest of menials. 
Few the real meaning of baron is dolt, and is 
derived from the Latin word haro, a thorough fooL 
It was a term applied to a serving-soldier in the 
first instance ; gradually it rose in estimation, and 
military chiefs were styled barons ; finally, lords 
appropriated the title, which is now one of high 
distinction. On the other hand, the word slave is 
derived from a Slavonic word slav, meaning illus- 
trious, noble. But when the Slavs were conc[uered 
by the Eomans, they were reduced by them to 
become ‘hewers of wood and drawers of water.’ 
Idiot is another word that originally had a much' 
more respectable meaning than the one it now 
bears. It was used to distinguish private people 
from those who held office, or courted publicity in 
any form. Thus Jeremy Taylor says ; ‘ Humility 
is a duty in great ones as well as in idiots ’ (or pri- 
vate persons). The term became corrupted at last 
into a synonym for incompetency, owing to the 
inability of idiots or private persons to take office. 

Afiuh is an ill-mannered lout that needs liching 
into shape. The simile was taken from the cub 
of a bear, that is said to have no shape nntil it 
has been licked into form by its dam. The only 
difference lies in the inoeess of licking being so 
much pleasanter for the animal than for the 
human cub, who finds nothing maternal about the 


interest, and finds it is of Hibernian origin, capable 


of a soothing inflection, as when bother becomes 
botheration, which is a magnified form of bother, 
and suggests an ebullition of feeling that might be 
serious but for the relieving expletive. ‘ Grose,’ 
we are told, ‘suggests loih-ears as the derivation 
of the word, and defends his guess by the remark, 
that when two persons are talking at the same 
time, one on one side and one on the other, the 
person talked to is perplexed and annoyed.’ We 
quite believe him, and feel inclined from experi- 
ence to adopt Lis view of the derivation. 

We. all know what blarney is — that soft sweet 
speech in which the sons and daughters of Erin 
excel ; those sugared words that are so pleasant to 
the ear, though false to the heart. Such speech 
is well named blarney, and carries us back to 
the hero that made it a household word. He was 
one ‘Cormuck Macarthy, who held the castle of 
Blarney in 1602, and concluded an armistice with 
Carew, the Lord President, on condition of sui>- 
rendering the fort to the English garrison. Day 
after day his lordship looked ibr the fulfilment of 
the terms, but received nothing except protocols 
and soft speeches, till he became the laughing- 
stock of Elizabeth’s ministers and the dupe of tlxe 
lord of Blarney.’ The Blarney Stone is a trian- 
gular stone lowered from the castle about twenty 
feet from the top, containing on it the inscription : 
‘ Cormuck Macarthy fortis me fieri fecit, 1446.’ 
Whoever kisses this stone is supposed to be en- 
dowed with irresistible powers of persuasion. 

! We began this paper by likening ourselves to 
the. ass among the bundles of hay, not knowing 
where to begin ; so we have nibbled a little every- 
where, and have had sufficient for to-day’s meal, 
although we are greedy enough to regret many 
tit-bits left untasted from sheer incapacity to 
consume any more at one sitting. 


cane that beats him into shape. 

Before lead-pencils were common, chalk served 
the purpose of marking. Thus I heat him hy long 
chalks refers to the ancient custom of scoring merit- 
marks in chalk. JValk your chalks, or get out of 
the way, is the corruption of an expression : ‘ Walk; 
you’re chalked.’ When lodgings were wanted in 
any town for the retinue of any royal personage, 
they were arbitrarily seized by the marshal and ^ 
sergeant chainbeiiain ; and the inhabitants were 
turned out and told to go, as their houses had been 
selected and were chalked. Hence the appropriate- 
ness of the peremptory dismissal; ‘Walk; you’re 
: chalked.’ 

A ‘ bull ’ or blunder is a native of Ireland, and 
is derived L'oin one Obadiah Bull, an Irish lawyer 


•FISHIFG FOB PEARLS. 
Pearls diflTer from any other kind of precious 
gems in requiring no aid from art to bring out 
tbeir beauty. While diamonds and sapphires and 
rubies require to be cut and polished before they 
flash forth their lustrous light, pearls may be said 
to be ready-made -wherever they are found. 

Those who wear and admire them probably give 
little thought to the circumstances attending their 
production and collection ; but there are few 
industries more interesting than that of ‘ fishing ’ 
for pearls, as practised in the most important 
Ijearl-producing districts. Pearls of an inferior 
quality to that of the true 0.rieutal are found in 
a species of fresh-water mussel inhabiting Britain 
jind other temperate countries : an important field 
for their production is being developed on. the 
coasts of Queensland and Western Australia ; and 
at the Cape of Good Hope specimens are occasion- 
ally found. But the great centres of the industry 
are, the banks around the south and west coasts 
of the island of Ceylon, from which districts all 
the most celebrated pearls have been derived. 
The banks or paars there are under government 
supervision, and fishing is- only allowed under the 
immediate inspection of the officials, who issue 
stringent regulations on the subject. 

For some years the produce of the paars has 
been falling off, and a series of experiments has 


of London, in the reign of Henry VII., whose 
blunders were proverbi.al. ‘ The pope’s bulls take 
their name .from the capsule of the seal .appended to 
the document. Subsequently, the seal was called 
the holla, and then the document itself was given 


the name. ■ 

And now we come to a very pet word ; what 
ladies would do without it, is hard to say, it is 
such a safety-valve to the feelings in moments of 
irritation. W e have heard some gentlemen declare 
it was the ladies’ way of swearing ; but then there 
is nothing profane in the word Bother ! It is a 
wholesome blessed word, however it is used, as it 
allows of women being irritable without being very 
sinliil ! One looks out for its etymology with 
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recently been carried out, and is now in course of 
completion, with the object of discovering whether, 
instead of allowing them to be fished every year, 
an interval of one, two, or three years hetween each 
season will not afford a better opportunity to the 
bivalves to spat and develop into pearl-bearers. 

The last great fishing took place during the 
month of March in 1877] and, as the results are 
said to have exceeded those of auy previous season 
for many years past, a short account of the manner 
in which the operations were carried out, together 
with a review of the system adopted for protecting 
the beds from exhaustion, may be interesting. 

In the first place, it will be well to^ remove a 
misapprehension which exists as to the identity of 
the so-called pcarP oyster,’ This mollusc is not an 
oyster properly so called, hut a species of mussel, 
and is easily distinguished from an oyster hy the 
squareness and length of the shells at the ‘ hinge.’ 
Like the common mussel of our own shores, it 
attaches itself to stones and rocks by means of 
certain fine but strong cords or hjssus, which it 
spins at will ; and not, like the oyster, by a secre- 
tion of shell-matter. These cords are very tough 
when the animal is young, but decrease in strength 
as it increases in age, till at last they rot away 
altogether, leaving the creature at the mercy of 
tides and storms. 

While the pearl-oyster is still young, and before 
it has finally attached itself to a suitable rock, it 
often breaks away from its anchorage ; so that it 
not unfrequently happens that a pearl-bank well 
filled with oysters suddenly disappears altogether. 
Some authorities assert that the j)earl-oystor has 
the faculty of casting its byssus and voluntarily 
migrating ; but whether this^ is the fact or not, it 
is certain that the above circumstances demand 
the serious attention of the authorities, and have ^ 
led to the adoption of a system of half-yearly 
inspection of the banks, in order to determine 
two important points, namely whether the young 
brood has fonsaken its birthpLacc, or the full-grown 
oysters are, through old age, breaking away and 
being destroyed. , 

The duration of the life of the oyster is another 
necessary point to determine ; and various sugges- 
tions have been made, with the double object of 
ascertaining the age of au oyster without the 
necessity of continually watching its growth, and 
of shewing when a bed is fit to be fished. The 
W'cight of the mollusc affords some clue to the 
elucidation of this problem, but there is an obstacle 
to the adoption of this method in the difficulty of 
accurately weighing a number of specimens in an 
open boat at sea, even if the scales and weights 
should be at hand. One of the government 
officials, however, has suggested a method of 
ascertaining the age of the mollusc hy the weight 
of the shells, cleaned and dried with the .animal 
removed. This can be done at any time; and 
a series of experiments conducted by him gives 
the following results. The shells of au oyster one 
year old, with the body of the animal removed, 
weigh four drachms ; those of an oyster tw'o years 
old weigh twelve drachms ; three years old, niue- 
teen drachms; and four years old, twenty-five 
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drachms. This scale of weights will apply of 
course only, to pearl-oysters from the Oeylou 
banks; as a difference in the food, in the com- 
position of the water and soil, and the temperature 
in other j^arts of the world, would no doubt affect 


the rate of growth and the deposit of the cal- 
careous matter forming the shell. Empty shells 
have been found weighing as much as forty 
drachms, thus giving a probable age of about 
eight years. 

The: question arises, What are pearls 1 Are 
they a morbid concretion of matter produced in 
the endeavour to heal a w’ound or to cover some 
irritating body that cannot easily be ejected from 
I the shells ? : Are they . the,, result of a disease, : or 
' are they simply an over-production of the matter 
forming the shell of the creature I IVhatever tliey 
are, it is only in the adult oyster that they are- 
found o,f any size. The rate of growth in the size 
of a pearl cannot of course be actually ascerl aiiied ; 
but by a series of averages, taken iroin the pro- 
duce of a large number of oysters from the same 
bed in different years, it is proved that after the 
fourth year, the yield of pearls both in quantity 
and quality rapidly increases. It is in the liopc of 
a bed of oysters wliich produces say five hundred 
rupees’ (L.50) worth of pearls per tliousand oysters 
one year, so improving as to yield double that 
value next year, that many a iiiie bank has been- 
left to perish from the causes referred to above, 
as Avell as from the attacks of enemies or sickness. 

The whelk has lately been discovered to be 
a serious enemy to the pearl-oyster, just as it is 
to the edible oyster of commerce ; and a curious 
disease occasionally manifests itself among the- 
inhabitants of the banks. The fatty portion of 
the animal, under which pearls are usually found, 
and which is usually of a pale cream colour, 
assumes a yellow tint, denoting sickness of some 
sort, the exact nature of which has not yet been 
ascertained. 

Pearl-fishing is at the best only a gigantic 
lottery, the prizes in Avhich hear a very small 
proportion to the blanks. But in this as in many 
other uncertain pursuits, hope always tells a flat- 
tering tale, and keeps awake the eilergies of thou- 
sands of interested operators. First there are 
the divers, who perform the actual operations of 
fishing for pearls.’ Arrayed in Nature’s garb, and 
provided with a knife and a small bag of netting' 
in which to collect the gathered oysters, and with 
a rope tied round their waists, and a heavy stone 
attached to their feet, they are let down into the 
water, taking first a deep breath, and remaining 
there till forced to rise again. Expert divers 
will remain beneath the water for sixty, ninety, 
and even a hundred and eighty seconds. This 
period they occupy in detaching the mussels from 
the rocks, a matter frequently of much difficulty. 
Those of very small size they do not attempt to 
gather, for, as we have shewn, the larger the shells 
the more chance of their containing a pearl. The 
native divers are able to guess at the age of tlie 
oyster by the resistance it offers ; and, as explained 
above, the older the oyster the more easily it 
is detached, and the greater the chance of its 
producing a large pearl. 

On banka not over thickly populated, there is 
barely time to gather half-a-dozen oysters at a 
dive — a dozen is an extra good haul ; in more 
favourable circumstances from fifty to one hundred 
may be collected by one man. The diver then 
detaches the stone from his feet, gives a tug at the 
rope, and is rapidly hauled up ; the stone, attached 
to another line, being afterwards pulled up for use- 
again. His gleaumgs are then placed on hoard the 
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"boat ; and from, it lie descends again on another 
venture. It may be imagined that life among 
men who so overstrain their natural functions is 
very precarious ; for though tliey are brought 
up'^to the practice from their boyhood, a diver 
seldom lives to see old age or even maturity. 

The weather is an important factor in the cal- 
culation of the pearl-fisher. ‘Pearl-fishing weather’ 
is a proverb in Ceylon, and has much the same 
relation to the meteorological conditions of that 
island as ‘harvesting weather’ hears to our own 
climate. A light steady breeze from the north- 
east is the most favourable for fishing the paars on 
the south and west coasts of Ceylon, as the sea is 
sheltered by the island, enabling the boats to sail 
and manoeuvre easily. Sometimes the wind Avill 
suddenly shift, and a squall will drive the boats 
home with no little danger to the crews ; or a heavy 
thunder-storm, such as only the tropics can produce, 
will fall like a bomh-.shel'l iipon the scene of the 
industry ; and the wonder is that the frail habita- 
tions fitted up for the accommodation of the fishers 
and others are not literally washed away. 

Besides the actual divers, there are the working 
crews of the boats, the men employed in ‘washing’ 
the oysters on shore, the carrying boats, the pro- 
vision-merchants, purveyors of arrack and other 
liquors, bazaar owners, the petty clietties or traders 
in loearls, the large merchants who buy thou- 
sands of oysters with a nod of the head, the jJolice 
— and they form no small proportion of the whole 
population — and other government oflOicials. 

The boats are manned with a crew of one or two 
men, and frequently a ‘ counter’ to take reckoning 
of all the oysters brought up. The boats are 
usually worked over the ground in circles, being 
ranged in line some yards apart, and each taking a 
small circle and advancing gradually over a certain 
assigned area. Sometimes they are placed close 
together and advance in line across the bed. But 
before the boats are permitted to start, the beds, 
having been examined by government officials, are 
bnoye'd off, and no boat is allowed to go beyond the 
limits thus defined. When the number of boats 
entered is very large— and sometimes as many 
as five or six hundred collect together for the 
prosecution of the industry — they are placed in 
separate divisions of eighty to a hundred each, and 
lots are cast for the order in which the divisions 
shall proceed, each division taking a day or a tide 
in rotation. 

Bor the accommodation of the large numbers 
of people brought temporarily together by the 
•fishery, large villages, the houses of which are 
composed ol’ bamboo, wood, furze, mud, and any 
light material, suddenly spring up along the sea- 
sliore, the population being further increased by 
tbe arrival of the buyers and merchants. From 
China, Japan, and all parts of the East, con- 
noisseurs in pearls and ^pearl-oysters are attracted 
to the scene of operation, and the activity and 
excitement are often intense. A sample of live or 
six thousand oysters is examined by the govern- 
ment, and from the results of this sample the sales 
proceed. The government take three-fourtlns of 
every boat-load brought in, and special officials 
are appointed to dispose of these shares as soon 
as possible and at the best possible price. A daily 
auction takes place, and the lots are knocked down 
to the highest bidder. The method of valuing is 
so much per thousand oysters, the prices ranging 


from forty rupees {L.4) to one hundred and twenty 
rupees (L.12) per thousand. 

The fishermen, wdio sell their own share on 
their own account, generally receive higher prices 
than those fetched by the government sales ; for 
the small traders, buying by the dozen, naturally 
pay more dearly than if "they bought several 
thousands at a time ; besides, the fishers can 
afford to wmit longer till a good offer occurs. 
Sometimes the chetties will buy a dozen at a time 
and open them, repeating their purchases dozen 
after dozen, in the hope of finding a good gem, 
which they either sell on the spot or take away 
with them into the interior. The occurrence 
of a good pearl always sends prices up ; and a 
man may sell an unusually fine specimen for seven 
or eight"hundred rupees, and see it change hands 
lor twice aiid three times the amount. 

The collection of so many thousand natives, 
Avith A’^ery rudimentary ideas of the laAvs of health 
and cleanliness, and with facilities for drinking 
arrack and other ardent liquors Avhich are as 
regularly to be met with on the shores of Ceylon 
as they are in the croAvded fairs and race-courses 
of our own country, is often the cause of an out- 
break of cholera, smallpox, or other zymotic 
disease. The greatest precautions are, however, 
taken to prevent such a catastrophe, and all cases 
of illness are at once isolated. 

The operation of opening the pearl-oysters is 
also conducive to disease. To open each oyster 
Avhen fresh would be a wmrk of infinite labour; 
they are therefore packed together in large vessels 
called Avhere, imder the tropical heat, the 
animals soon die and putrefy, and the shells, gaping 
open, are easily washed and examined. 

The greatest Avatehfulness has to be exercised, 
over the natives employed in this work, Avhere the 
OAvners do not perform the operation themselves. 
A pearl is very easily secreted either in the folds 
of the scanty dress, or in the mouth or ears, or 
even sAvallowed ; and the Singhalese and indeed 
all the natives of the East are adepts in the art of 
thieving. To cheat the government out of their 
shares of the spoil, it is no unusual thing for the 
hoatmen to tliroAV large packages of oysters over- 
hoard, buoying them, so that they may be re- 
covered under cover of darkness or on the last 
day of fishing, which is usually devoted to a 
general sanjayan or scramble. All boats, Avbether 
belonging to the authorised divisions or not, are 
then allowed, to go out and keep what they can 
get. _ _ ' 

These divers render essential service in discover- 
ing and reporting the existence of unrecorded rocks 
and shoals; and many a permanent record of their 
operations is left in the shape of a Avarning buoy, 
stationed to AA'arn the na\ugator of a treacherous 
reef. 

When, from the diminished daily results of the 
fishing, a sign is given that the bed is being 
exhausted, the order is given to stop fishing. 
The sanjayan over, the bed is deserted, save by the 
government launch appointed to remove the buoys 
which marked off the limits of the ground ; the 
boats gradually make off as wind and Aveather 
permit, for their respective ports ; the merchants 
pack up their purchases and take their departure 
for the great toAvns and cities ; the government 
officials, having completed the records of the 
fishery, are gradually recalled ; the temporary 
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huts are burnt to the ground; and tbe place 
assumes its normal state of |)eaceM repose, dis- 
turbed only, or rather intensified, by the presence 
of some wandering native bird, or by the occa- 
sional visit of a roaming elephant or jackal. 


A PEEILOirS POSITIOH. 

m ETTO CHATOEKS.— CHAPIEE IL 
Haviko committed that murderous and suicidal 
act, Marmaduke Hesketli crept back to the coping 
and seated himself directly opposite me, rfith the 
opening of the chimney between. For a long 
while we gazed upon each other in silence, then 
with an exultant laugh he burst forth: ‘You 
look agitated, my good sir, and yet I scarcely 
think you have taken in the full significance of 
the performance you have witnessed. Your intel- 
lect, unless I do you injustice, is somewhat obtuse. 

I will therefore make clear our position to you. 
You aud I are alone upon this chimney- top, 
and for any particular choice in the matter, we 
might just as well be in our tombs. Neither of 
us will ever again tread the earth beneath ; for all 
connection with it being, as you perceive, cut off, 
it can only be reached by a leap, upon w'hich, I 
fancy, we shall not be inclined voluntarily to 
Tcnture. Attempts, I have no doubt, will be 
made to rescue us ; but they will ' of necessity 
only be of such a character as can be easily frus- 
trated— and I shall frustrate them. My own life, 

I assure you, is perfectly valueless to me. I have 
brought you here to die, aud to die of a slow 
lingering death, aggravated by mental torture. It 
is a felicity I have long anticipated, and I am 
not likely to allow myself to be balked of it.’ 

‘0 man, man !’ I cried in mortal agony, ‘are 
you indeed a human being, or a fiend in human 
shape?’ 

‘A highly melodramatic question, upon my 
word,’ he sneered. ‘ Nevertheless, with my wonted 
good breeding, I will endeavour to answer it. I 
am, 1 believe, gentle youth, a man ; aud yet, to 
own the truth, I have been impelled to my present 
course of action by certain sentiments popularly 
attributed to the Enemy of mankind — to wit, 
hate, jealousy, aud despair. Yes, Mr Frederick ; 
Carleton, I hate you, and I have hated you from 1 
the very first hour of our acquaintance ! Your : 
death had been determined upon by me long 
before this plan for securing it, with an additional 
piquant flavour of enjo 3 ’’ment to myself, had sug- , 
gested itself. You have not, as I have before 
hinted, a very active or capacious mind ; but 
possibly your imagination may have been suffi- 
ciently' stimulated by alarm to have already 
suggested to you that it was I who sent, or caused 
to he sent, that telegram which so opportunely 
prevented our friend Mr Middleton from accom- 
panying us to this elevated and delightful spot. 
So far as I am aware, you will be relieved to 
hear that Captain Middleton is in perfect health.’ 

‘ Oh, can this horrible iniquity be permitted ? ’ 
I groaned, raising my bands in frenzied suppli- 


cation, ‘ Can this monster be actually permitted 
to carry out bis fiendish purpose V 

‘ Curious, isn’t it, the selfishness of the human 
heart ?’ meditated my tormentor, aflecting to regard 
me with a studious air. ‘ This individual, I dare 
to aver, thinks that this act of mine is the very 
worst act ever committed. The individual in ques- 
tion has read, of course, of tlie painful deaths of 
thousands of his fellow-mortals by famine, pesti- 
lence, and war ; of the sufferings of his own country- 
men in the Black Hole of Calcutta ; and of other 
terrible atrocities. But of all atrocities, tbe most 
atrocious and unequalled is the one that aims at 
deprirdng the wmrld of his presence, of extinguish- 
ing tbe puny spark of bis life, even tbougb he has 
the consolation of knowing that his enemy rvill 
perish in his company ! A very curious exhibition 
of selfishness indeed ! Fie, fie, young man ; I am 
ashamed of you I ’ With these words and with a 
sneer upon his lips, Mr Hesketh turned his face 
from me and fell into silence, 

By this time the men who had worked the 
windlass, and several others engaged about the 
adjacent building, had gathered below, and wore 
e.xcitedly gesticulating and shouting. Of what 
they said I could not distinguish a syllable ; but 
from tlieir gestures, I gathered that they were 
inciting me to comage, and that they knew Mr 
Hesketh to he the cause of our calamitous situa- 
tion — no doubt deeming him mad. And with the 
conviction that they so far comprehended the 
state of affairs, and would use endeavours to rescue 
me, hope sprang up in my breast. It was impos- 
sible, I thought, that I should he going to perish, 
to he cut off in this awful manner in the midst of 
youth and bliss. I, who loved aud was beloved ; 
who, that very afternoou, had been so full of 
ecstatic happiness, and hvad thought myself the 
happiest of God’s creatures. No ; it wasn’t in the 
nature of things. It cou.ldn’t, couldn’t, couldn’t 
be ! Eepeating to myself this assurance, I watched 
with eager attention the further proceedings of the 
workmen below, and noted presently that several- 
of them were running off’ in the direction of the 
town, whilst others were making across some fields 
by a footpath which led to Holm Court. 

I was trying to think what means could he 
adopted for our salvation, wlien my cruel foe again 
addressed me, ‘ I hope, my friend,’ he said, ‘ that 
yon are not allowing yourself to he buoyed up by 
false hopes. The fools below (who no doubt con- 
sider me demented) think, perhaps, that they may 
succeed in helping yon down again to terra fmna 
— ^but you and I know better. By-the-bye, I 
wonder that you have not yet had the curiosity to 
inquire in what way you have earned my by no 
means impotent ill-will. Another proof, I fear, 
of defective phrenological development — Wonder 
and Acqnisitiveness very small. However, you 
shall hear, if you will kindly favour me with your 
attention, I will give you in a few words the 
history of my life. At a very early ago— -don’t lot 
the fact distress you— 1 was left an orphan, and 
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was brortglit tip by a maidea aunt, wlio, I fancy, 
was not very fond of boys. At anyrate she did 
not exhibit her fondness for me in such a manner 
as to inspire me with any return of affection, and 
at twenty-eight I had never known what it was to 
care for, or to be cared for by, any of my fellow- 
creatures. At that age I paid a first visit to, my 
distant relative Mr Middleton, and saw his daughter, 
then about fifteen years old. With her I fell in 
love, as it is called ; that is, I gave her the strong 
concentrated devotion of a wild passionate nature. 
I determined to marry her ; but I was poor and, her 
father was mercenary. I would not ruin my cause 
by speaking f/ien, and in another week I was upon 
my way to America, bent, with iron purpose, upon 
making a fortune. Of my life in America I will 
not trouble you with an account, lest, mayhap, I 
might shock your virtue and sensibility. Suffice it 
to say, that during the seven years I remained in 
that country, I was by turns a gold-digger, a back- 
woodsman, and a merchant. During those seven 
years I heard regularly from Miss Middleton’s 
maid, who received from me an annual hono- 
rarium for keeping me informed of all that con- 
cerned her mistress. At different times I had sent 
me by that young woman a lock of Clara’s hair 
and a likeness, and by her I was constantly assured 
— false jade ! — that Clara had as yet had no affaire 
de coeuT. So, full of hope, I toiled on towards the 
accumulation of wealth, praying night and morn- 
ing one simple prayer, namely, that my darling 
might be kept for me. And at length, with a for- 
tune of one hundred thousand pounds, I returned 
to lay it and myself at the feet of her I loved — 
loved with a love which you, weak beardless boy, 
cannot even comprehend— -a love which, compared 
mth yours, is as the restless tossing ocean to a 
placid mill-pond, the fierce flames of a burning 
forest to the feeble flicker of a lucifer-match ! 
And what did I find when, full of joyous antici- 
pation, I arrived at her father’s house 1 Why, I 
fotind her for whose sake I had gone through 
incredible labours, for whose love I had yearned 
night and day for seven long years, engaged, and 
upon the very point of marriage with an empty- 
headed, aristocratic stripling, six months her 
junior ! And worst of all, I found that she abso- 
lutely loved the noodle ! And now, Mr Frederick 
Garleton, do you wonder that I determined to 
frustrate your marriage? Do you wonder that I 
hate you with a mortal hatred ? Do you wonder 
that I regard my own life as of no more worth 
than a withered autumn leaf?’ 

‘ 0 Hesketh, I am very, very sorry for you ! ’ 
I said, as he ceased to speak ; for his story and the 
agony of his face as he related it, had touched me. 

‘ But you are mistaken in asserting your love to be 
superior to mine. It is inferior — infinitely inferior. 
For I tell yon, man, that if Clara had loved you, I 
would not have stirred a finger to injure you ; and 
that rather than rend her heart, as it will be rent 
by tlie knowledge of what has happened, I would 
willingly suffer the cruel death you have designed 
for me, but whioli I feel confident will somehow 
be prevented.’ 


‘You do, do you? Well, wait and see. I 
imagine your confidence will soon die out. And 
in the meantime, keep your snivelling pity to 
yourself. Don’t speak another word to me unless 
you are spoken to ! ’ 

will not,’ I replied ; my compassion vanishing, 
and giving place to the horror with which I had 
previou.sly regarded him. And averting mv face 
from this dreadful companion, I awaited in my 
perilous position the issue of events. It declared 
itself thus. In what must in reality have been 
an incredibly short period, although to me it 
appeared of immense duration, a large crovvd had 
collected around the chimney, and I presently saw 
a kite ascending from its midst Slowly it rose 
into the air, higher and higher, borne by a gentle 
breeze in the direction of the chimney. The 
object of its flight I had readily, guessed j but Mr 
Hesketh, to my extreme astonishment, did not 
appear to have noticed it He had taken a cigar 
from his case, liglited it with a fusee, and was now 
calmly smoking with his eyes in a contrary direc- 
tion. At length the kite was upon a level with us, 
and by a dexterous movement on the part of the 
man who field it, it fluttered to my feet I 
stretched out my hand and seized it A thrill of 
pleasure passed through my frame as I felt the 
string tugging from beneath, and knew that, 
though only by a line of twine, a communication 
was established between me and those who were 
planning my rescue. 

But my gratification was not of long continu- 
ance. Glancing furtively the while at Mr Hes- 
keth, I commenced rapidly to draw in the string, 
to which, as I guessed, a rope would be attached, 
wondering if it were really possible that he had 
not observed what was taking place. : For a 
moment or two he smoked on in affected ignorance 
or unconcern, then knocking the ashes from his 
cigar, and replacing it in his month, he approached 
me, deliberately opened a penknife, and with a 
satirically polite, ‘Allow me,’ held out Ms hand 
for the string. At imminent danger of a fatal slip 
from my seat, I struggled to prevent the accom- 
plishment of his purpose, but in vain; and 
having severed the rivine with a sardonic laugfi 
he retreated to his former position. A cry of exe- 
cration rose from below, so loud and wrathful and 
prolonged, that I thought, as directed against him- 
self, it must surely make my foe tremble. But 
no ; his composure, real or pretended, remained, 
I saw, unruffled. 

And now, with what intensity of solicitude I 
waited for the next movement below ! With 
what maddening impatience I watched the crowd 
continually augmenting, noted groups consulting 
together, saw pieople running hither and thither, 
gesticulating, looking upwards, shouting constantly 
but doing nothing ! And with what unutterable 
misery I presently perceived on the outskirts of 
the crowd, a form, which by the instinct of love I 
could have picked out from a larger assembly and 
at a greater distance. Her arms stretched upwards, 
as though to lessen the dreadful gulf which divided 
ns, Clara stood upon a little mound of debris ; 
and by the agony of her attitude I could judge, 
though I could not distinguish her features, of the 
agony of her face. Mr Hesketh saw her too ; for I 
heard him groan deeply, as though in pain, and 
glancing towards him, I perceived his eyes fixed 
in the direction where she stood. But from the 
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exj^ression of his countenance, I knew well that 
the sij'ht of her anguish had not shaken h;^ one 
iota his pitiless resolve. Twilight fell, after a 
period of indefinite duration,, shrouding Clara 
from mj view ; hut not before I had seen , her 
joined h'y a man, who had taken her in Hs arms 
and strained her to hia bosom, and whom I con- 
jectured to he Mr Middleton, returned from the 
fool’s errand upon which he had been sent. 

Upon the night of horror which succeeded I 
shall not dwell All through its interminable 
hours, my horrid companion and I sat sleepless 
and silent, watching the red bonfires which 
blazed below, illuminating the base of. the huge 
chimney and the figures of a considerable number 
of people who remained around it. By dawn 
the 'crowd had reassembled more nnmOTously 
than upon the previous day, and again and 
again attempts were made to convey to me a 
rope by means of a kite, but only to bo each 
time defeated by my powerful antagonist. Then 
one by one, other means of reaching ns were 
tried; but all proved to be either infeasible in 
themselves or impracticable for lack of co-opera- 
tion from above. By degrees every hope of rescue 
w'as ‘extinguished in my breast, and I could only 
resolve to meet my fate like a man, and to pray 
that Clara might not suffer too keenly upon the 
consummation of the event. That she suffered 
keenly now, I could not avoid seeing, as with my 
despairing gaze riveted upon her, I faced the spot 
where with her father and mother she remained 
for most part of the day. 

At length — ^it was getting tow’ards the close of 
the afternoon, and unable longer to bear the 
sight of my beloved one’s torment — I turned away, 
and as my eyes fell xzpon the crowd, I noticed 
within it a movement of renewed excitement, I 
remarked, moreover, that Mr Heslceth had also 
observed it, for I saw him remove his cigar (he 
had been smoking almost unintermittingly since 
daybreak), and I heard him murmur : ‘ What are 
tiiey up to nowU They were the first words 
he had spoken that day, and as they left his lips 
he started violently, for a bullet had whizzed past 
his ear, actually grazing it. The rifle had been 
discharged from behind him, and from the top of 
a wall belonging to the mill in process of building, 
and which stood quite separately and at some 
distance from the chimney. 

‘ Oh, that ’s the game, is it ? ’ exclaimed my reck- 
less and now sullen enemy, speedily recovering his 
nonchalance of bearing. ‘Well, that can easil}'- 
be put a stop to. My dear fellow, I must seek 
protection beneath your wing. They umn’t shoot 
at me now.’ And resuming, his smoking, he 
offered me a cigar. ‘ Better take one,’ he said 
sulkily, as I refused the weed with disgust. 
‘Smoking is a good preventive of hunger; and I 
daresay you are beginning to feel hungry.’ 

I was not hungry in the least ; but I had for 
some hours been consumed wifh a terrible thirst ; 
and as it presently occurred to me to produce an 
increase of salivti, by cliewing a corner of my 
handkerchief, I felt for it in my pocket. But 
instead of my handkerchief, my hand bghted 
upon another object, cool and round, and in an 
instant my heart ‘leaped into my throat’ I 
managed, however, to remain motionless, though 
the hlooi tingled through my veins with excite- 
ment, and I was obliged to keep my face turned 


from him, least the inspiration of hope upon it 
should be visible to my intended murderer. But 
he had fallen again into the sullen, brooding taci- 
turnity which he had preserved all day, and did 
not even glance in my direction. 

Thus we sat together till the slow hours had 
dragged themselves away, and the second night 
had fallen upon us in that awful situation. Then 
Mr Hesketh spoke again, _‘ OarIeton,’ he said,, in a 
tone equally determined with any he had yet used, 
but not so expressive of hate and satire — ‘ Garletonj 
I am tired of this, and I think you have now 
suffered enough. Your hair, I have observed, has 
turned quite gray. I shall therefore put an end 
to your torture and my own sooner than I had 
intended. To-morrow morning, as soon as the 
gaping crowd helow has re-assembled in sulficicnt 
numbers to give zest to the exhibition of our 
agility, we will take a leap together into their 
arms. Meantime, I purpose to spend this last 
night of my e.xisteiico in sleep, and witli this 
object shall now retire to the opposite side of our 
airy castle. Do not, however, delude yourself witli 
the hope, which I fancy I detect in your quickened 
breathing. I am a light sleeper, having long been 
accustomed to edeep w.ith one eye open, for fear of 
wild Indians, or worse ; and at a touch, or even a 
movement on your part I should awake.’ 

If ever I prayed in my life, I surely prayed upon 
that awful night when I saw Marmaduke Hesketh 
stretched out around the parapet of the chimney, 
with his head resting upon one arm, doubled 
under it for a pillow. And surely I may believe 
that it was in answer to that prayer, and to the 
prayers for my safety of one dearer to me than 
myselfi that the sound .sleej> was sent which I 
presently perceived to have fallen upon him. 
Down below flickered the red bonfires, and faint 
from the distance came the sound of voices ; but 
above that sound I lieard the sweet music of 
heavy breathing. And now, with the xxtmost 
caution, I commenced to creep round t{ wards 
iny enemy’s head — pausing at each step to listen 
if he still slept. Upon the success gf the pilan 
I w’as about to try depended my life, and in 
each moment of miccrtainty which intervened 
until I -was assured of that success, I lived an 
eternity. At last I wns quite close, and be had 
not awaked 1 I drew from my pocket the bottle ot 
chloroform which I had bought for Mrs Middleton 
— could it have been only two clays ago ! — and 
saturating my handkerchief xVith it, held it before 
his mouth. The breathing grew quieter. I pressed 
the handkerchief closer, and it became inaudible. 
I touched him, and he did not move. I grew 
bolder, and shook him, yet ho did not awake. 
And now I was assailed with a strong temptation, 
to hurl him over the chimney’s side. I could 
have done it, I felt, easily ; and I know the- 
act would have been justified in the eyes of 
most people. But I resisted the teuqrlation — 
for which. I shall be thankful all iny life — and 
carriecl out instead my original plan of di.sarin- 
ing him as far as possilde for the present, and 
waiting, until absolutely compelled to it in self- 
preservation, before I would attempt to cause his 
death. My method of tli.sarming him was to 
bind together as firmly 'and tightly as I could 
his arms and legs, using for this purpose the two 
large balls of twdne- which Master Charlie had 
so urgently impressed upon me not to forgot to 
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piircliase for liim. Ali, how little I had thought 
when selecting them to wlnit a use they would be 
employed! 

Having elfected my purpose, and finding my foe 
still motionless and unconscious, I returned to my 
former position, and bending downwards, shouted 
with all my might to attract the attention of those 
below. Blit tlie effort v/as fruitless. I could not 
make myself heard, neither could I, in the dark- i 
ness, be descried from below'. It was only when 
the faint strealis of coming day began to appear 
in the horizon that my figure could be made out 
standing alone and defined against the gray sky ; 
and then I could see that a rapid search was made 
inside and around the chimney for the body of 
the man who was supposed to have fallen thence ; 
for in his recumbent position and hidden by the 
low parapet, my companion could not he dis- 
cerned from beneath. At length I had the hap- 
piness of perceiving that the gesticulating figure 
above, wildly imploring aid, was recognised as 
mine; and then once more I saw ascending 
towards me on that early summer morning a 
white-muged messenger of salvation. And still 
my dreadkl enemy slept. He slept on, when I 
had seized the kite, and whilst I drew in with 
eager rapidity the string. He slept on, whilst 
with growdng excitement I hauled up a slender 
rope, and then a stouter one attached thereto, 
dropping them both into the interior of the 
chimney. He slept on whilst I pulled up, hand 
over baud, a strong iron chain, at the end of which, 
wdren it reached me, I found affixed a horizoiital 
iron bar. And he still slept on whilst I passed 
this iron bar beneath my legs as a seat, and feeling 
the. chain held firmly from below, grasped it with 
both hands and let myself over the side. Then, 
whether or not he slept I thought no more, as with 
closed eyes and heart full of thanksgiving, I felt 
myself gradually low'ered against the chimney’s 
smooth side, down, dowm, dowm, until in the end 
I touched the firm earth, saw a sea of faces gather- 
ing around me, heard a hubbub of congratulation, 
and sank into unconsciousness. 

When I recovered from an illness which super- 
vened, and which lasted several weeks, I found 
myself in the chamber I usually occupied when 
visiting at Holm Court, with Clara hy my side, 
pale and worn with anxiety and watching. Sly 
nerves had been so unstrung by the mental shock 
I had endured, that for a long time no allusion 
was permitted in my presence to the events I have 
recorded. But eventually, on my insi.stiiig on 
being informed of Mr Ilcslceth’s fate, I was told, 
that 'after waiting several hours for any movement 
on the part of the supposed madman, a brave 
bricklayer had volunteered to ascend the chimney 
by tbe same means as I had used in its descent, 
and had found him stone-dead, with liis limbs 
bound, and in the position I had left him. By 
the administration of the chloroform I had unin- 
tentionally slain him. 

Two words in conclusion. The unfortunate 
man was brought to the ground in the car in 
v/hich, two days before, he had ascended with me 
intent upon his murderous purpose — a couple of 
mechanics having ascended by means of the chain 
and bar and readjusted the machinery. He was 
buried. And six months afterwards I was married 
— not as the gay, sprightly youth I had been 
before that awful adventure, but as a gray-headed, 
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prematurely aged man. But Clara loves me iu 
spite of my white hairs, and Time with his healing 
hand is gradually effacing the mental scar, and 
restoring to me my youthful health and spirits. 


COFI'EYVILLE. 

In the Western States of America, wherever the 
iron trail extends its path beyond the borders of 
civilisation, in quest of new fields for colonisation 
and commerce, it is accompanied in its track during 
construction by a shifting population of camp- 
followens — mostly the scum of society — who m 
their temporary resting-places often unwittingly 
sow the seeds of future thriving towns and cities. 
This result, however, is the exception rather than 
tlie rule, and only happens in cases wdiere the 
natural advantages of the site selected are such as 
to induce far-seeing men of the right sort to remain 
and turn them to account. In most instances the 
existence of these wooden hamlets, or ‘cities’ as 
they are invariably called iu the West, is but that 
of a butterfly, here to-day and gone to-morrow, 
lasting just as long as they serve to form depots 
for the labourers and employes while at work on 
that particular section of the road, and then pass- 
ing on with them to the next resting-place. These 
railway creations are commonly called ‘ mushroom 
cities.’ 

The little town of Coffeyville in the southern 
part of Kansas, at the birth of which I chanced to 
be present, when it sprang up as if hy magic from 
the surrounding prairie, may be taken as a fair 
example of the modus operandi of ‘ locating ’ a new 
‘ city ’ on the western frontier. This place is some- 
what unlike the general run of mushroom cities, 
because, without any peculiar advantages of situ- 
ation, it has survived, almost in spite of itsell^ xip to 
the present day, in consequence of its being for a 
long time the terminus of the Leavenworth, Law- 
rence, and Galveston Railroad, before legislation 
permitted that line to pass through the Indian ter- 
ritory. Though unlike in this respect, its birth and 
early life w'ere similar in every particular. In all, 
the same extravagant excitement and .speculation 
in corner lots temporarily prevail ; the same scenes 
of lawlessness and bloodshed are enacted, and the 
usual number of lives sacrificed by knife or bullet 
in drunken brawls and gambling disputes. Usually 
the career of these temporary cities is nipped in 
the bud as soon as the railway has advanced far 
enough to require a fresh depot. Then if the 
present site does not possess sufficient qualifications 
for the town’s growth to induce any one to remain, 
the wooden buildings are taken down, packed on 
the construction train, and transported to the next 
resting-idace, for a repetition of the old scenes of 
feverish excitement and dissipation. After their 
removal, nothing remains to mark the late scene of 
busy life and revelry except two or three worthless 
old shanties, broken bottles and rubbish of every 
description, and torn and discoloured pdaying- cards 
and scraps of paper, which are whisked up and 
whirled far and wide in the eddies of the prairie 
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breezes. But I was nearly forgetting to mention tbe 
most important souvenirs invariably left beliind by 
tbese advancing heralds of civilisation. These are 
the mounds wbicli mark, the final resting-places of 
those who ‘ died with their boots on’ (as expressed 
on the .frontier) ; who met men quicker than them- 
selves at their own weapons— the revolver and the 
bowie-knife— and who were carelessly thrown into 
their lonely graves, there to remain as silent wit- 
nesses of lawless savagery. 

Sometimes the embryo city, either from the 
natural advantages of its position, or from other 
causes (as in the case of Oolfeyville), outlasts the 
ordinary life of the mushroom genus, and develops 
into a quiet-going market-town, which in time 
assumes such proportions and attracts such popu- 
lation as its trade with the surrounding settlers 
will support. Wood and water, as well as the 
course of the railroad, are the prime considerations 
which determine the site of a new township. As 
soon as that is settled upon, the silence and soli- 
tude of the lonely prairie are rudely invaded by a 
motley throng of saloon-keepers, speculators, gam- 
blers, traders, and others, who make it their first 
business to establish their claim to a town-lot. 
This they do by planting a stake in whatever plot 
of ground they may select, and inscribing their 
name and date of entry upon it; this notice of 
occupation being respected quite as much as if the 
owner were standing guard over his property with 
a drawn revolver. In a short time the materials 
for hnilding their temporary structures are brought 
along on the construction train or in wagons, and 
worls begins in such earnest that it is a common 
occurrence to see them all erected and fronting the 
grass-covered main street of the place in less than 
twenty-four hours. In these buildings are sold 
such articles of merchandise as are most needed at 
this early stage of the city’s existence, prominent 
amongst them being whislcy, of the most villainous 
quality, commonly" called ‘forty rod whisky,’ on 
account of its being suppo.sed to render a man 
senseless before he can accomplish that distance 
after drinking it, 

Now let me endeavour to describe some of the 
. features peculiar to the budding life and progress 
of these pioneer settlements. Eirst of all, there is 
the hastily improvised hotel, constructed partly of 
wood and partly of canvas. Here bed and board, 
such as they are, can be obtained for three or four 
dollars a day. The arrangements of the hotel are 


remarkable for their simplicity, and its accomnio- 
;ir discom'! 


dations unique in their discomfort. It is neither 
wind nor water tight, and one can only pray 
the elements to be propitious. Trestle-beds are 
packed as closely as possible in the sleeping-room, 
and when the supply of these is exhausted, the 
floor has to do duty for them. You cannot noW 
any longer hope for the comfort of a hed to your- 
self, nor indeed at any place on the frontier. The 
most disagreeable effect of this want of separate 
accommodation is the unpleasant feeling of anxiety 
occasioned as to what kind of a man your partner 
for the night may be ; whether he will come to 
. bed tipsy or sober, and whether the revolver 
which he puts under his pillow is at full or half 
cock. 

On rising in the morning you look for a place to 


perform your ablutions, and find that the lavatory 
is nothing more than a deal plank in rear of the 
dining-room, in the open air. It is furnished, with 
a tin basin, securely fastened by a chain to a staple 
in the side of the building, a very dirty looldiig 
towel on a roller, and a small piece of yellow soap, 
which seems likely to do duty during the rise and 
fall of many a' future mushroom city, for by no 
amount of ingenuity can any suds be possibly 
coaxed out of it. There is also a looking-glass, or 
rather a piece of one, which it make.s you nervous 
to look in ; and a veteran comb minus several 
teeth, which nevertheless is considered one of the 
most valuable articles in the place, and to avoid 
appropriation, is also fastened to the side of the 
house by a chain. Having availed yourself of these 
luxurious surroundings, you go to breakfast, and 
fiird the ubiquitous hot biscuits, tough thin l^eef- 
steaks, and poor coflee awaiting you. Several out- 
siders, besides those who are staying at the house, 
drop in for this meal, each one putting his ihstol 
on the table at the side of his plate ; and breakfast 
is rapidly despatched under a sort of armed neu- 
trality, which makes a timid man, new to the 
thing, fearful of breaking it by even asking his 
next-door neighbour to pass the salt. 

Outside, on chairs tilted back against the side of 
the house, are two' or three frontier doctors, their 
ears on the alert to catch the sounds of strife, 
which may possibly betoken the need of their 
heating art. One or two lawyers and real-estate 
men arc also there, with plans of the city already 
' out, eager to buy or sell, though at very 


different prices. Besides these, there are numerous 
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individuals of the nondescript class known as 


■hummers,’ whose busine.ss at this or any other 
’ ■ ' ’ ■ ■■ - 


place is a mystery, but who seem to ,rub along 
somehow or other, and at this minute are retailing 
the latest bar-room ‘shooting scrape,’ and ^discuss- 
ing the city’s chances as if they had great interests 
at stake. 

All this time the huhhuh and excitement in the 
main street are ever increasing. If you w'aUr down 
it, you will find one or two drug store, s, a'o. iron- 
mongery establishment, a store where anything can- 
ho obtained from a somhrero to a set of harness, 
and a butcher’s shop. 'With these exceptions, every 
building is a bar-room or gambling-house. In 
these, the games of faro, keno, roulette, and poker 
are in full swing day and night, the dealers at the 
first-named game being relieved when tired, or when 
the cards seem to he persistently running against 
them. The professional gamblers who frequent 
these scenes can be easily recognised. They are 
generally the best-dre-ssed men in the place, by 
wMch I mean that they wear black cloth clothe.? 
and a diamond solitaire in their shirt front, which 
places them in bold relief against the surroundiiig 
roughly clad assemblage. These professional gam- 
blers are iisually styled ‘ sporting men ’ or ‘ sports,’ 
They have an expression in their faces peculiar 
to the fraternity — a watchful, calculating, cruel 
look, and an impassive countenance carefully 
trained not to betray any signs of their feelings, 
"When off duty, if we may so express it, some of 
them are gentlemanly, pleasant enough companions, 
who might really be trusted ; but on duty they 
become again the nnscrnpnlous gambler, ready to 
fleece his friend, by fair play or foul, without 
a particle of compunction. They are ever on 
the qui vive witlx their weapons, although not 
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quarrelsome ; nor do they drink much, are coolly; 
Ijrave and determined as well as excellent shots, 
and have not much belief in anything here or, 
we fear, hereafter. 

In the distance are the gangs of labourers, 
mostly Irish, hard at work on the railroad, who 
are herded together at night in a movable frame 
boarding-house, where they are also fed by a con- 
tractor with the railway company. Here and 
there are travelling carpenters busily employed in 
hammering together a few pieces of timlaer, to be 
placed on lots already claimed, but which are 
required to present some evidence of the owner’s 
intention to build, so as to preserve bis title, and 
prevent the claim from being ‘ jumped.' These 
I rough-and-ready mechanics are in great request, 
and make plenty of money while the early excite- 
ment is prevailing ; hut few of them are able to 
withstand the attractions of the gambling resorts, 
where in the long-run they are sure to deposit all 
their earnings. The ubiquitous quack doctor is 
also here with his painted chariot and fantastically 
attired attendant, and is the centre of an admiring 
crowd, to -whom he sings (or rather shouts) in 
comic rhyme the praises of his ‘Universal Heal 
All’ or ‘Magic Ague Cure.’ Beware of the rascal, 
for likely enough one of his pockets is full of 
counterfeit change, which he will palm off on the 
unwary and innocent-looking customer. Lounging 
about at the various har-room doors are numerous 
specimens of the western border-men — hunters and 
scouts — tall, angular, bony-looking fellows, Avith 
bronzed complexions, bair trailing over tbeir shoul- 
ders, and a brace of revolvers strapped round tbeir 
waists. They will probably hang about the new 
town until they have gambled theic money away, 
when they Avill return to their home, the open 
praii’ie, where no finer or more trustworthy fellows 
cap. he found. 

See yonder primitive ferry-boat crossing the 
narrow but deep little river Verdigris. Its owner 
you may be sure will reap a rich harvest from his 
venture, as it is the only practicable crossing-point 
on the road which leads to Coffeyville from the 
more settled districts. This ferry is one of the 
fast disappearing remnants of the rude old ffontier 
contrivances for crossing a creek. It is a kind of 
flat-hottomed boat, capable of transporting one 
wagon at a time, and is hauled to and fro by a 
rope fastened round the trunk of a tree on each 
bank of the river. Over this ferry, passengers 
and vehicles are continually crossing, and as they 
arrive at their destination, fresh Avooden buildings 
are run up Avith inconceh'able rapidity. And 
when the mushroom city’s future is assured by 
undoubted local advantages the work of building 
correspondingly increases with the most exagge- 
rated ideas of the future toAviis importance, until 
a natural reaction sets in to restore the general 
equilibrium. Upon my departure from Coffeyville, 
just two Aveeks after the first building AA'as erected, 
it boasted some two hirndred houses, a three-story 
hotel completed to its second story, a railroad 
station, and stores filled with merchandise, farming 
implements, and provisions of all kinds. 

In the wonderful groAVth of these mushroom 
cities, as iu all other matters of business and 
lecnlation, are the pushing and go-ahead traits of 
■acter (the 1 " ' 


the American character (the infection of which 
appears to be soon caught by naturalised foreign- 
ers) most strikingly exemplified. Thus are towns 


and villages daily bursting into life in the track of 
every newly constructed railway, and gradually 
driving the wild Indian and the buffalo farther 
and farther towards the setting sun and extinction. 


THE BEAYEES OE BUTE. 
Yaeious newspapers hav-e lately informed us that 
the Marquis of Bute, with tasteful munificence, 
has made a gallant and successful attempt to 
acclimatise heavers on his estate in the island 
of Bute, a few miles from Eothesay. Hone but a 
nobleman with extensive grounds comprehending 
a wood Avith an adjacent stream and other acces- 
sories, could enter hopefully on an adventure of 
this kind ; nor can Ave omit the consideration of 
means for guarding the animals against the acqui- 
sitive intrusion of poachers, to say nothing of 
hosts of holiday visitors, Avho are not usually very 
particular in satisfying their curiosity. So far, 
as we understand, there has been little to complain 
of. The beavers introduced have been allowed to 
conduct their engineering operations unmolested,, 
and to increase in numbers. The best account 
we have seen of this somewhat remarkable under- 
taking is that given in a late number of the Dazl7j 
Telegraph, which we condense as follows for the 
amusement of our readers. 

‘In a solitary pine-Avood, a space of ground 
has been so carefully walled in by a ring-fence 
that beavers cannot possibly escape from the circle. 
Through the little park thus formed runs a small 
mormtain stream, and the domain inclosed ought 
to constitute, when its natural advantages are 
taken into account, a beaver’s paradise. Left to 
themselves, the beavers have entirely altered “the 
appearance of the stream. They have built across 
it no fewer than three dams. The lowest of these 
is the largest and most firmly constructed, as if 
the little engineers had been aAvare that it would 
have to support the strongest pressure of Avater. 
To make it, large boughs and whole trunks of trees 
have been cut down, thrown across the stream, 
wattled with mud, and otherwise secured. The 
dam thus erected preserves the Avater above it 
at a regular height ; and in the pool which they 
have fashioned in this ingenious method the 
heavers have built their but. The structure, which 
is composed of boughs, driftAvood, mud, and stones, 
resembles nothing so much as a large thrush’s nest 
turned upside down ; Avhile inside it is excavated 
with runs, holes, and quarries made for themselves 
by Lord Bute’s little tenants for the purposes of 
safety and concealment. With their sharp chisel- 
like teeth, the small animals have cut doAvn not a 
feAV of the trees in what we may caE their beavery. 
Their mode of procedure is simple. They first 
gnaw a wedge-shaped gap into one side of the 
tree, and they then attack the other side and gnaAV 
the remaining half, by which alone the trunk is 
held upright. Their intelligence is such that the 
tree usually falls in. the exact direction in which 
they wish it to go, and that is generally across the 
current. Should it, hoAvever, prove too heavy, or 
should it fail too far from the AA'ater, they_ AviU 
saw it into pieces Arith their teeth and roll it for 
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tliemselves to its proper destination. Left to tlieir 
o-ffii devices, tlie beavers have bred and multiplied. 
Originally they consisted of but two pairs, which 
had'^for some time dwelt in the Zoological Gardens. 
They have, however, added to their numbers, and 
according to the latest reports, there are supposed 
to be something like a hundred of them. 

‘The beaver is one of the few animals still re- 
maining from which man can learn a lesson of 
engineering. Of all natnral artificers, the heaver 
is '"confessedly the most ingenious. It is a large 
species of water-rat, about the size of a tame 
rabbit ■ and its enemies, snch as ■ the ' fox, the 
^Yolverine, and the rmrious other small carnivorous 
inhabitants of the river’s bank, must always have 
pressed it sorely. Necessity is the mother of in- 
vention, and in the great natural struggle for 
existence, the faculties of the beaver became 
sharpened. It gave up Imrrowing in the hank, 
like its little congener the water-rat, and took to 
dwelling njjon islands. When a natnral island 
was not ready to hand, it would construct itself an 
artificial one • and such beavers as took to artificial 
islands must, like those early specimens of the 
human race who dwelt in houses founded upon 
piles driven into the lake’s bed, have soon dis- 
covered the necessity of preserving round about 
them a permanent water-level. This is of course 
the one object of the beaver’s dam. Around the 
little fortress wliiqb the beaver makes for himself 
in the middle of a stream, the water is kept at 
a uniform and regular height by the action of 
the artificial barrier below\ The entrance to the 
house is beneath the surface, and from the hank 
the wolverine and the fox watch with disgust 
their desired prey swimining comfortably round 
about his habitation. In winter, when the river 
is frozen over, the beaver’s house is no doubt 
open to the attacks of his enemies ; but it is then 
itself frozen into a solid mass of masonry, as hard 
as the strongest Portland cement, and the little 
rodent inside is in a position securely to defy even 
the strong claws of the wolverine. Lord Bute’s 
beavers hare built themselves, as yet, but one of 
these river fortresses. In a f nil-sized North 
American beaver colony, however, there will be 
a dozen, a couple of dozen, and sometimes even a 
hundred or more beaver nests projecting from the 
surface of the stream, while the dam will be as 
large and strong as an English mill-weir. Should 
Lord Bute’s beavers multiply, they will require 
more ground, and there is really no reason why 
they should not be re-acclimatised on the island of 
Bi;te. The experiment would be interesting, 
although, since the introduction 'of silk hats, the 
skm of the beaver has long ceased to have much 
commercial value,’ Still, the fur of the beaver may- 
be made available as a trimming for ladies’ winter 
dresses and otherwise, 

‘Originally the heaver was a British animal, and 
the isle of Bute was as much its native home ■ as 
the banks of the Mackenzie, It is still to he found 
here and there along the unfrequented tribixtaries 
of the Ehone, the Dannhe, and the Weser. The 
beaver [if nnmolestecN would thri-ve admirably on 
our Scotch rivers. The kangaroo would make a 
, magnificent addition to onr larger parks and open 
waste lands. Indeed the Duke of Marlborough 
has at Blenheim, a herd of kangaroos which, have 
flourished for some years past as vigorously, and 
prospered as remarkably, as the beaVers on the 


isle of Bute. There are not many animals, it is 
true, which could he witli advantage introduced, or 
for which space could be aiforded. But this i'act 
is in itself an additional reason for persevering in 
every attempt at all likely to end in anything 
short of absolute failure. In the case of the beaver, 
the chief objection to him is that he destroys 
valuable treas by cutting tlrem down for his 
engineering pmrposes. This is no doubt tlie case ; 
but, on tire other hand, a beaver, if driven to 
extremitie.?, will i construct both his dam and his 
dwelling of mud, stones, and stray debris.’ The 
w'riter of the article adds : ‘ It is a question whether 
beaver-farming might not be carried on at a profit 
in the wilds of Scotland, as ostricli-farming is at 
the Caice. Erom this particular point of view, 
indeed, Lord Bute’s experiment is more interesting 
than attempts at acclimatisation can usually claim 
to be considered.’ 

We trust that nothing will occur to mar the 
undertaking, or to discourage others who have the 
means froin cultivating the beaver in suitab].e situ- 
ations throughout the United Kingdom. In the 
meanwhile, tlie lilarquis of Bute deserves thanks 
for his enterprise. 


LINES WRITTEN AFTER PERUSING A LETTER 
WRITTEN BY ROBERT BURNS. 

Only a scrap of paper-, old and worn, 

He wrote one day, when in a mood forlorn ; 

Few are the ivords, and simply do they stand, 

Y'et thrill ns — they were written by his hand. 

His hand had penned those word.s on which we gaze; 
The hand th.at gave tlie ‘ J),'U,sy ’ sweeto,st praise ; 
That held a sting for falsehood, and for pride, - 
And dared raise manhood o’er all else beside. 

ITis eyes looked down upon that faded page — 

The eyes that had the vision of the sage; 

The eyes that did with -wit and lauglrter glow, 

Yet had a tear of sympathy with -woe. ' 

His heart impelled these kind -words to a friend — 
That full, true heart fast throbbing to its end. 

In life neglected, what .avails it now, 

Tliafc men would wreathe the laurel round his brow ? 

Ah, little dreamed he, a.s ho wrote these linos, 

That hearts -would beat, to look upon the signs 
So careless traced one day, in mood forlorn, 

But treasured now, as by the poet horn. 

H. K. w. 
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of their acquaintance. For the entertainment of 
SOCIABLE AMD UMSOCIABLE. tiigir visitors, some good folk will change, as far 
The pleasures of social intercourse are amongst as they possibly can, the entire face and features 
the best and truest enjoyments in which we of their houses and themselves — in short, for the 
can participate — the desire for the friendship of time being they seem to be somebody else — they 
others is more or less inherent in human nature, go to great pains to make things unreal. On such 
There are nevertheless thousands upon thousands show-occasions a profusion of apologies is some- 
who are surrounded by every opportunity for times showered upon the unhappy and disap- 
realising these pleasures, and who yet fail to bene- pointed guests ; they are begged to excuse the 
fit by their influence, either for temporary and unceremonious and very ordinary preparation 
healthy pastime, or for permanent good. Most made for their reception and entertainment ; 
people have doubtless many amongst their circle whilst it is apparent that every available resource 
of acquaintance who are easily di.stinguished from has been utilised to make an imposing appearance, 
others by the term ' unsociable.’ It would, however, It was, we think, John Wesley, who having been 
be both unfair and incorrect to estimate that a invited out to dine, was asked, soon after his 
large proportion of a given number of people have arrival at the house of the host, to excuse the 
a decided objection to and shun all society. The fact that no. preparation had been made. ' Then,’ 
habitually unsociable people are frequently those replied he rather sharply, ‘ there ought to have 
who would readily confess to a liking for society, been and without waiting to see whether there 
but who do not enter into it on account of the was reason for such an apology, left the house 
various and numerous obstacles which, they will forthwith. 

tell you, are in the way. It is not so much on Feelings of rivalry and jealousy, and the exist- 
•account of an innate and acknowledged indis- ence of an ultra spirit of caste, are responsible for 
position for social intercourse that the saying, much of the unsociability which prevails. Mr 
^ Some folk are as unsociable as milestones,’ is pro- and Mrs Jones do not fraternise with Mr and Mrs 
verbially correct, as that many barriers have been Smith, who may live next door, because they, Mr 
erected by the suspicious imaginations of those and Mrs Jones, have concluded that they have 
concerned. People are often heard to complain ascended two or three more rounds of the ladder 
of the unsociability of others ; hut it is not unscl- of social status. It is quite probable, moreover, 
dom that the very people who adopt this stand- that Mr and Mrs Smith may he duly impressed 
point are those who, at the least approach from with precisely the same sense of superiority. Mr 
■others, retire almost entirely within their insig- Jenkins does not wish to bo patronised, and there- 
nificant individuality, and assume a reserve of fore cares not to cultivate the acquaintance of Mr 
manner and constrained mode of conversation, Jones. Mr Jones having a paramount conscious- | 
that of itself forbids any attempt to cultivate ness of his pre-eminence, would deem it undig- 
their acquaintance. Something like a hedgehog nified to he friendly with Mr Jenkins. Thus 

which, should you happen to catch sight of it, people sit in judgment upon themselves and other 

instead of making friends, rolls itself up into people, and form what they deem a sound opinion 

a ball, and shews oft* its bristles to the best as to the disposition of others without ever having 

advantage. had the smallest opportunity of airiving at an 

Perhaps nothing constitutes so great a hindrance accurate estimate. Imagination, hearsay, and the 
to what may he termed natural and unadulterated, impressions derived from mere appearance at first 
social intercourse as the unnatural appearance sight, are often the solo materials employed in 
which many folk strive to put upon themselves producing what is intended to pass as a detailed 
and their belongings for the benefit of the objects character-photograph. The estimates thus formed 



are frequently eircirlated as j];enuine and reliable benefiting by tlie si 
in every particular; and yet tliero may be as much be deemed a hards 
dilference betiveen such estimates and the truth, as there are plenty of i 
between a genuine and a base coin of the realnn cities hut arc the in 
The estimate which may be given you by one man are they never seen 
of another is only reliable in so far as he is capable rently never even 
and has had the opportunities of forming an accn- are thus rarely calle 
Vflia judgment. : out. ^ What do such 

As the tenor of a man’s life will to some extent isolation ? Their . 
be the reflection of Ms associations, it is essential human nature is at 
that some discrimination he employed. But a hand the associatioj 

man may' ‘ ” ’ ' ’’ ’ * 

misciious friendships, 
cannot touch pitch wi 


be sociable and yet avoid careless pro- around us teach us not only to misjudge others 
" ‘ ■ Bv the same rule that you less, but to know ourselves better ; and hence there 

,/ithout being defiled, neither comes a development and expansion of our sympa- 
caii you have the friendship of sensible men and thies. More freedom of intercourse must tend not 
true, without profit. For need a sociable man only to increase our pleasures but to alleviate our 
eschew the duties and comforts of home-life. The troubles, for as we see that others have their ‘ ups ’ 
association with friends, at home, may be made to and 'downs,’ we learn to look upon our own as 
take the place of association with mere acquaint- less burdensome. The man who neither sees, 
aiicesjsoraetimesof a questionable sort, abroad; and hears, nor participates in anything beyond his 
lienee home may be made more homely. own immediate surroundings, can know little or 

The plea is sometimes advanced, ‘ Oh, we cannot nothing beyond the narrow boundary of his own 
' afford to have company,’ Here is where a groat individuality— a very circumscribed sphere to 
mistake is made. Surely we should not measure • live and work in, certainly. Peopile often need 
tihe value of our friendships on the basis of a knife- friends who, under given circumstance.?, will afford 
and-fork calculation ! The friendship which is the benefit of their own experience. The person 
measured by the amount of money expended on it whose only acquaintance is himself, complains of 
13 surely worth little. It is not so much the good the hardness of his lot, and whilst estimating what 
dinner society which we would advocate, as the difference he imagines the cultivation of friend- 
propagation of simple and genuine friendships, ships would make to his pockets, fails to estimate 
Formal parties and dinings-out are by reason of what he would gain by the sympathy and good- 
modern usages acknowledged to be for the most will of others, and how his dreary path would be 
■ part dreaiy affairs, both for the givers and the brightened by less isolation, 
guests. Dinners got up for di.splay, arranged with There is, however, an inborn craving in most 
an object, invitations given for sundry reasons — to people for society of some land, though oecasion- 
the man, for instance, whose only qualification as a ally it is sought for in directions which are not 
gtiestmay be his ability to be a source of enter- _ beneficial in their tendency; and this, we fear, is 
tainment ; or to the titled gentleman and lady the result of the swarm of conventionalities which, 
whose style and title .shall grace the list in the for the most part, surround the social life of our 
newspaper columns. This amongst the upper ten day, some healthy counteraction of which — especi- 
thousancl may be perhaps regarded as a necessary ally in the interests of the young — ^would bo 
evil. Such state ceremonies have become fashion- welcome. 

able amongst what has come to be popularly Happily the habits of isolation and tmsocia- 
designated the §Uia of society. bility are more prevalent in some places than 

We especially refer, however, to the .sociable traits in others. Tho.se who hare travelled most will 
of the great middle class, amongst whom a large readily admit that they have frequently found 
dinner-party scheme is neither practicable nor themselves amongst a circle of individuals whose 
desirable, but to whom the more frequent ex- freedom from conventionaIitie.s, and whose uncou- 
change ot eivlEties with their neighbours would he strained and hearty mode of intercourse, made 
a boon. But the way is frequently barred by the them forget for the time being that they were 
comparisons which are made. _ The ladies are gene- in the company of strangers. It is possible that 
rally de.sirous that the furniture of their houses some readers of these words may almost shudder 
should not compare nnfavourabiy with that in the at the idea of snch freedom, such a •want of 
houses of tho.se with whom they may be intimate, decoruin on the part of people -who had never met 
A. source of the greatest concern is it if they before, and bad not gone through the formal] ly 
have not Brussels carpet as good and as new as of a proper introduction. And yet there m.ay bo 
that of their neighbours. Then their ‘furniture it decorum without painful fastidiousness. Who has 
may be is in green rep, that of their friends in not met with unsociable railway travcdlers, some 
crimson plush. Further anxieties are created as in whose company he ha.s been for many weary 
to plate, the size, style, and number of servants, hours, and with whom he may have succeeded, 
and a dozen other considerations of a kindred after supreme effort, in breaking the ice, only to 
sort, This everlasting contest to keep up appear- receive a solitary monosyllable in response ! Buch 
auces is at once the bane of our tempers and our an experience is certainly not the rule, for some- 
pockets. It is the main thing on which the times we meet with those, the incessant wag of 
unreiilifcy; of our time is fed, and upon which it whose tongne may be such as to compel us to 
thri'yes so well, ^Whatever may be the real leave unread both our newspaper and any favourite 
impediment to sociability, we ourselves, while book that we may have promised ourself to get 
fostering the evil, uncharitably and inconsistently through. And yet it is well on such occasions' to 
plead that the unsociable tendency exists more in go on the principle of give and take. Anything 
others than ourselves ! rather than the company of an individual who 

Were there an utter absence of ppportunily for looks suspiciously at you should you bo venture- 
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some enongE to express to him an opinion on so 
commonplace a topic as the state of the 'vveatlier. 

As a valuable element in connection with our 
social life, music does not occupy the position 
which it might and ought to do. The rapid 
growth during recent years of a knowledge of 
this charming solace is out of all proportion to the 
extent of its social enjoyment It is unfortunately 
too often treated as a mere accomplishment The 
friendly and informal musical parties such as w^ere 
enjoyed years ago, do not receive much encourage- 
ment it is of course indisputable that as a con- 
cert-giving power, rapid strides have been made in 
iiiusic ; but what we contend for is the propaga- 
tion of home harmony ; the social glee, the favourite 
ballad, the instrumental quartette, with no objec- 
tion to an occasional sonata for the pianoforte. 

It is no less amusing than disagreeable to see 
so many otheiavise worthy people possessed of such 
a paramount sense of gentility and importance as 
to make themselves and their surroundings uncom- 
fortable, and often miserable. The great deside- 
ratum is that people should appear more like them- 
selves than somebody else. tVe hear and read a 
good many sermons on ' Morality ; ’ but, excellent 
in their w'ay as the.se are, a series of lectures on 
* Eeality ’ are quite as necessary. 


HELENA, LADY HAEROGATE. 

GHAPTEE IX. — SIE STKES’S WAED. 

Thebe may be pleasanter positions in life than 
that of a dependant, especially when the claim 
to make one of the household rests on conditions 
which it is impossible to define. The governess, 
who is so often held up by moralists as an object 
for our conventional pity, needs not, surely, to 
forfeit her self-respect, inasmuch as she earns 
her salary and its contingent benefits by honest 
labour. The companion too gives valuable con- 
sideration in the shape of a perpetual offering up 
of her own time, tastes, and wishes, for her pay 
and maintenance. There are others sometimes 
however, kindred strangers within the rich man’s 
gates, who have no ostensible tasks to perform, 
who cannot give monthly or quarterly notice and 
go aumy, and yet whose bread is sometimes made 
very bitter to tliem — white slaves who get no 
compassion from the world at large. 

Miss Willis at Carbery Chase wa.s oddly situ- 
ated. An orphan, she found herself domiciled 
amongst those who were allied to her neither by 
blood nor by tlie still more tenacious tie of 
common and early associations. She was exemp»t 
of course under that roof from many of the 
annoyances w'hich fall to the lot of the motherless 
elsewhere. There was no domineering mistress 
of the house to resent every attention shewn to 
the interloper as something deducted from the 
rightful due of her own matchless girls ; no 
niggard to grudge her every meal of which she 
partook at the stinted family table ; or tyrant to 
p)ile upon her submissive shoulders the never- 
ending load of petty cares, which some genteel 
drudges perform unthanked. 

At Carbery there was iffenty and to spare, Sir 


Sykes was a gentlemair bland, and courteous ; the [ 
girls as kind good girls as could easily be met j 
with and the servants suthciently well trained to ! 
take their cue from their employers, and to he i 
civil to one who was smiled on by the higher j 
powers. Yet a sensitive young lady in the I 
position which Sir Sykes’s ward now occupied, | 
might weU have been excused if her heart at times i 
was somewhat heavy. All her old habits of life > 
had been in a moment uprooted. She had been i 
I suddenly transferred from familiar scenes and ! 
people whose ways she tmderstood, to a country | 

: every feature of which must have been strange 1 
i and new to her. Under the circumstances and in I 
j spite of the good-nature of those around her, it is | 

I not surprising if Euth Willis at times looked sad 1 
and pensive. 

‘You cannot think how wonderful it seemed to 
me at first,’ she said one day to the younger Miss 
Denzil, ‘not to hear the drums heat tattoo at sun- 
, down, or how often I have started from my pillow 
! in the early morning, fancying that I heard again 
the bugles sounding for the parade. Then the 
trumpeting of the elephants beside the tank, and 
the shriE voices of the dusky children at play 
beneatli the peepul trees, and aU the sights and 
sounds about my old home in India — I can’t 
forget them yet.’ 

Blanche was sym 2 >atlietic ; brit she felt rather 
than reasoned that the grief for a father’s loss, the | , 
regrets for friends abruptly quitted and a mode of i 
life abandoned, could not be assuaged merely by a ; 
kiss and a kind word. Yet it was evident that J 
Ruth was by no means dispo.sed to play the part of 
' a kill-joy in the house beneath whose roof she 
was now established, or to enact the martyr. Her 
manner was very soft and gentle, not obtrusively 
sad or unduly deferential, but that of one who 
sincerely wishes to jffease. She had a way of 
bending her will as it were to that of those with, 
whom she now associated, which was really very 
pretty and graceful, and harmonised well with | 
the modest drooping of her eyelids when she spoke. 
There were times (so her ill-wishers said, the latter 
being some of those vigilant critics who take our 
wage and wear our livery, or it may be caps and 
aprons and cotton prints such as we sanction, but 
who are not always too lenient censors of our con- 
duct) when her whole face seemed to change its 
expression by the mere opening of the fine dark 
eyes fraught with a singular look, which the same 
critics averred to be that of iii-teniper. But if j 
Mlaa Willis had not, as Lucy and Blanche Denzil 1 
believed her to have, the temper of a lamb, it 
must be admitted that she was capable of very 
great self-restraint, since in general conversation 
she was only top ready to acquiesce with the 
opinions of others. Jasper had observed the 
singular brightening of Ruth’s eyes sometimes, 
when she turned them on Sir Sykes, but never 
towards himself; while his unsuspecting sisters 
saw no peculiarity in the hearing of the stranger 
whom they had learned to like, 

: : — — Jl 
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‘I could really believe/ said Jasper to Mraself 
more than once, ‘ that my flither is afraid of that 
girl— and no wonder after all!’ he added, after 
a moment’s reflection. Certainly Sir Sykes did 
appear somewhat over-anxions that his ward should 
bs happy and comfortable at Carbery, that her 
tastes should be studied, and her inclinations con- 
sulted, Yet he never seemed at ease in her com- 
pany, and always escaped from her pi'eseuce as 
early as politeness permitted so that his own 
daughters set down his behaviour as merely 
prompted by an over-strained sense of hospitality. 

There was a fascination in the guest’s bearing 
and conversation, to which even Jasper, with all 
Ms predisposition to dislike her, could not but 
succumb, No great talker, Miss Willis had the 
power, somehow, of making what she did say 
more effective than what fell from other lips than 
hers. What this art or this gift might be, Jasper 
Densil, who was no stranger to women and their 
ways, could not divine. The girl’s voice was rich 
though low, and admirably modulated, although 
of music, as she frankly confessed, she knew 
nothing whatever. And her eyes— the one redeem- 
ing feature of a plain pale face— could flash and 
glitter with wondrously changing play of light ; 
eyes and voice and words all blending together 
to convey the expression which their owner 
desired that they should impart. 

There was one person to whom the baronet’s 
ward appeared in the light of an enigma, and this 
was Lord Harrogate, himself a frequent visitor at 
the home of the Denzils, between whose family 
and his own there was indeed some kind of con- 
nection. He had given up as preposterous the 
idea that he had ever seen Miss Willis before. 
pmt was of course erroneous, and he must have 
been the dupe of a fancied resemblance. But he 
was sufBciently quick-sighted to perceive, what 
was apparent neither to his sisters nor to Jasper, 
nor to the Earl or Countess, that a strong sharply 
marked character was concealed behind the gentle 
half-bashful demeanour which it pleased Miss 
Willis to assume. 

‘ I never saw the iron hand/ he thought to him- 
self, ‘so well hidden before by the velvet glove ; 
but it’s there for all that. Yonder girl looks capable 
of turning the whole family round her finger.’ 

Meanwhile Jasper at anyrate had other sub- 
jects for coirtemplation than were presented by a 
psychological study of the orphaned daughter of 
the late Major Willis, of the Honourable East 
India Company’s Service. Gentlemen who own 
and gentlemen who are going to ride horses 
intended to 'win a race which had so .sxrddenly 
swelled into importance as the forthcoming one at 
Tebworth, have need of frequent communication 
with one another. ■, Jasper during the next ten 
days was often in his principal’s company, some- 
times at Pebworth, now and then at Exeter, when 
the routine of military dirty held the other 
captain to his post, 

In the interim, Captain Denzil could tell by 
the language of the newspapers which w'ere the 
accredited organs of the turf, how considerable 
was the excitement evoked- hj the selection of 
Pekwortli as a place where might he matched 
against one another some of the finest weight- 
carriers chronicled in the Stud Book. The wildest 


rumours were afloat, and an April sky was not 
more changeable than were the odds, as reported 
from the headquarters of gambling, London and 
Liverpool, Sometimes the bookmakers were re- 
ported to be assured of triumph ; sometimes it 
was hinted that the great betting Anns would be 
severely liit, so unexpected would be the finish of 
the race. 

‘ Why/ indignantly demanded one influenlial 
paper, ‘should Pebworth ho dragged into tlie 
daylight '? ’ Nor were the other organs of the 
sporting press slow to swell the chorus of com- 
plaint that a cramped and hitherto unheard-of 
course, situated in an obscure nook of the far 
west, should be the arena for a struggle such as was 
anticipated. And then followed daric innuendos 
and vague suggestions as to the motives of the noble 
lord who owned The Smasher, and the scarcely 
less illustrious commoner to whom Brother to 
Highflyer appertained. During the period pre- 
ceding the race, the most contradictory rumours 
were incessantly publislied with reference to the 
rival favourites. They were ill ; they were well ; 
they had met with all the accidents slight or 
serious to which the equine genus is liable. One 
of these important animals 'had a cough. The 
other was not quite sound of limb. Both had 
been overtrained. No. Their training was in- 
.sufEcient, and any nameless outsider could reach 
the winning-post before them. Once again both 
horses were in the very perfection of bloom and 
beauty, and would compete fairly for the prize. 

Strange faces, some of which u'ere not calcu- 
lated to ^inspire confidence in those who had silver 
spoons in the pantry or linen drying on garden- 
hedge, began, to appear at Pebworth and the 
parts adjacent. Lodgings were in such request 
that the meanest rooms were eagerly disputed at 
fancy prices, while inn and beershop drove a 
brisker trade than had been known since Peb- 
worth had been disfranchised. 

Sad business, Denzil, this ! ’ exclaimed Jack 
Podgers as he dashed into the private parlour of the 
Do Vore Arms. ‘ Hero ’s a private telegram, and 
here a special edition of a sporting paper. Both 
agree as to the facts.’ 

Jasper glanced at the telegram and at the para- 
graph. Yes. A most unfortunate accident, due 
to the carelessness of a porter, had occurred to 
Brother to Highflyer, just as that noble horse 
was being led from his 'box to the platform. Mr 
Splint, the eminent veterinary surgeon, summoned 
in hot haste, had examined the off fore-leg, and bad 
expressed a positive opinion; in deference to which 
Mr John Knavesmire the trainer and Mr Wylie 
the owner had reluctantly decided to withdraw 
the name of Brother to Highflyer from the li-st. 

‘ The race naturally must be won by the other 
favourite. The Smasher/ said Captain Prodgers 
with a grim smile. 

CHAPTER X. — ^WHAP HAPPENED AP PEBWORTH. 

Erom early morning the usually sleepy streets 
of quiet Pebworth had been disturbed by tbe 
shouts of bawling hoarse-voiced vendors of so- 
called ‘ correict ’ cards, purporting to furnish accu- 
rate information as to the name.s, weights, and 
colours of the riders, the nomenclature and 
ownership of the horses, and other particulars 
relating to the forthcoming race. Some of these 
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itinerants were in. faded red jackets that had felt taries of the district The Earl of ■\Volverh<ampton 
the dust and the rain on every race-course in was there with two of his daughters, accompanied 
(ireat Britain ; others were in tattered fustian, by Blanche Denzil, who -was confident of her 
stained by the w'et grass of the moorside, -where brother’s success. Lord Harrogate too was there 
the foot-sore wretches had been sleeping for a few on horseback. 

hours after their weary tramp across country. ISTo carriage from Carbery was oir the Pebwortli 
It might have been opined that gold had been course that day. Sir Sykes had heard witii dis- 
discovered in Dartmoor, and that diggers -were pleasure that his eon tvas aboirt to take a part 
hurrying up like so many eagles to the prey, in a steejplechase. Jasper’s promise, however, had 
so many were the uncouth groups that flocked in. been given. His name was in print as the 
Some of the pilgrims were the veriest human rider of Norah Creiua, and the baronet sa-w no 
vermin that cumber the earth. There -^vas the help for it. He refused, ho-vvever, to attend the 
tliimble-rigger, -whose stock-in-trade_ consisted of race with the ladies of his family, and gave but 
the tiny board or slender table, -which liis unac- a reluctant consent to his younger daughtW’s peti- 
knowledgcd as.soeiate is carrying now-, with the tion to be allowed to accompanV Lady Maud and 
peas and the thimble in his pocket. There -n'ere Lady Gladys to the festive scene. The course 
the proprietors of the roulette boards, and the itself presented a lively and not uncomely scene, 
mauipnlators of the ‘ three card trick,’ so danger- the brilliant beauty of the day adding a witchery 
ous to unwary youth. There were gipsy fortune- to the homeliest objects. The dancing sunbeams 
tellers, dark-eyed, yellow-kerchiefed, and long- gilded the tinker’s sc[ualid tent and the rags of 
haired gipsy men, laden with sticks to be pelted the beggar-boys who ran, clamorous for halfpence, 
at cocoa-nuts propped on a-n ash- wand, or at Aunt after the horsemen cantering by. It was possible 
Sally with her time-honoured pipe. to forget the gathering of bookmakers and betting- 

All the beggars, street-singers, and sellers of men, now lioarsely shouting out their offers of a 
toys or gingerbread in the west of England seemed wager, possible to ignore the sordid greed that 
to have been drawn to Peb worth as steel filings had prompted the attendance of so many, and to 
are attracted to a magnet j and with them arrived imagine what the scene may have been two hun- 
many a scowling ruffian in baggy slop-suit, or dred years ago, when races were a novelty,- a mere 
slinking fellow in greasy garments of threadbare trial of merit between swift and strong horses, 
black, whose object could hardly have been the minus the thousand and one degrading ingredients 
wish to witness a contest of strength and speed which now compose the saturnalia, 
between two or more gallant horses. Probably the Jasper, his gay silken jacket concealed by the 
man in black was one of those miserable beings loose white overcoat which he wore, elbowed his 
who bet with chance customers, and if they lose, way through the crowd towards the place where, 
pay in person if not in purse, braving kicks, hard by the weighing-stand, the nineteen horses 
ducking, and ill-usage, in hopes of five or ten which were the practical residuum of the sixty- 
ill-got sovereigns. As for the sturdier brute in seven entries were being led to and fro. 

nailed boots and velveteen, witli the knotted ‘ Have a care there ] Do mind his heels ! ’ ex- 

bluclgeon beneath his arm, it will go hard with claimed the reedy voice of an attenuated being in 
him if some half-tipsy owner of a -watch be not drab gaiters and striped waistcoat, one of the three 
lightened of it before bedtime. body-servants in ; attendance on the magnificent 

In poured gigs and carts and carriages of every Smasher, as that superb animal began to lash out 
size and kind, some full of honest holiday-makers, furiously amongst the mob. 
others of thoughtful devotees of the Mammon ‘ Grand horse that ! ’ said Captain Prodgers, as 
that presides over the great green gaming-table with impartial admiration he surveyed the ibr- 
that we know by the name of a race-course, inidable favourite, ‘ See ! what muscles those are 
Among the last-mentioned, who in turf jihraseology that swell beneath a skin, as bright and supple as 
are termed ‘ bookmakers,’ were many, often of a lady’s satin ! Does “ My Lord ” credit.’ 

gentle birth and nurture, whose feverish life for ‘Jly Lord,’ a vacuous young gentleman in a suit 

ten months of the year was one of inces.sant loco- of black and white checks and a soft hat, stood a 
motion, calculation, care, and toil. Some men, little -way off, sucking the gold head of a short 
sufficiently -^vell educated to see themselves as whipstock, and contemplating society in general, 
others see them, yet work harder at the dubious through his eyeglass, with a serene stare, ^ Nolmdy 
profession they have selected, than does a pros- could ever be quite certain whether this aristo- 
perous doctor or barrister of many briefs — ever cratic patron of the turf was unfiithomably deep or 
on the railroad or in telegraph office, scrambling for absurdly shallow. His Lordship was a man of few 
make-shift lodgings, suing at the doors of crowded Avords, and never committed himself in public to 
hotels*— chilled by the rain of Newmarket, broiled an opinion wise or foolish. 

by the sun of Chantilly — and incessantly on the That ‘ My Lord’s’ stud, had a knack of winning 
wing to some new race-meeting, goaded on by the was notorious. But then the laurels, such as they 
ignis-fatum oi Hope. were, may have been due to the florid, well-shaven, 

The carriages Avere draAvn up three deep around middle-aged trainer, with a flow-er in his button- 
the judge’s chair and the stand. Small as the hole, who stood at his Lordship’s elbow, 
race-course of Pebworth, was, it presented a gay The Smasher Avas a splendid black horse, over 
and animated appearance. There Avere the Avell- sixteen hands high, and very poAverful. His glossy 
appointed drags of every regiment within reach coat shone like a looking-glass ; _ but that his 
of the little Devonshire town, while the equipages temper Avas none of the best Avas evident, not only 
of the county aristocracy were there in unusual by wie frequent scattering of the croAvd, to avoid 
numbers. There Avere the Fulfords, the CareAvs, his iron-shod heels, but by the sidelong glance of 
the Trelawneys, and the Tresy Ilians, the Cour- his Avdeked eye and the irritable lashing of his 
tenays, and the Penruddocks, all the rural digni- silken tail. 



‘Slie\v3 the whites of them eyes of his, he do, ‘Not with a umzzle though, George replied a 
this morning/ remarked one appreciative groom. contemporary, wdth twinkling eyes. , , . . 

‘Bk'ss ve I the captain \von't care/ wms the The riders were all mounted now, and talcing, 
phlegmatic reply. some of them, _ the imcliminary canter that is 

* Rather the captain had the riding of him then supposed to dissipate stiffness, and then the 
nor me,’ returned the other. glistening line of gaily attired horsemen mar- 

The captain, in q^uostion was not Jasper .Denzil. .shaded itself for the start. To the last moment 
It was Captain Hanger, pale and unimpassioned as Captain Prodgers, on loot, kepi; close to .laspers 
ever, who now pressed up to speak for a moment stirrup. ‘ Tliere ’s the bell ! ’ cried Norah C'reina’s 
with the owner and trainer of the house he was to ow-ner at last. ‘Now bend your ear down, dear 
ride. As he stood, tapping his bright boots with hoy, and mark what I say.^ ^ 
his heavy whip, his gaudy silk jacket peeping from And as Jasper stooped hi.s head to listen, the 

beneath the loose overcoat, he was the object of an other captain wdiisperod to him cautiously but 
inquisitive admiration that might well have been wdth emphasis. ‘ Only if you ’re hard pressed— 
spent upon a worthier object. In certain circles, hut she may win without that,' added Prodgers 
now, your gentleman steeplechase rider receives more loudly. 

an amount of adulation singularly disproportioned Jasper’s suddenly compressed lips, arching 
to his utility to the commonweal. Of the well- browns, and dilated eyes told that the communica- 
known Captain Hanger, once in the army, then tion had taken even him by surprise, 
beggared, and now living by the deliberate risk of ‘ The curb-rein, eh ? ' he said hoarsely, 

neck and bones, it was popularly believed, that he ‘Yes ; but only as a last expedient. Leave it 

tvould die in the exercise of his profession. slack as long as you can, and use the snaffle only ; 

‘I don’t see the mare !’ said Jasper, looking it's as strong as a cable/ called out Prodgers ; and 
around. Jasper nodded, and cantered up to take his place 

‘We're keeping her quiet till the last minute,’ among the rest, 
whispered his friend. * No use in letting her chafe A waving to and fro of the many-coloured line, 
here, teased by sun and flies. There, thoirgh, the dropping of a flag, a roar froin^ the rabble, 
is the bell for saddling ; and here she comes/ and they were off. It was like the effect produced 
And as Captain Prodgers spoke, a T-Iometic by some gigantic rocket bursting into a galaxy of 
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of rails, tlie last serious obstacle, save one, to be 
encountered in the circuit. 

Then it was that Jasper tightened the curb-rein 
that he had hitherto left untouched, and the dis- 
figuring blinkers dropped as if by magic from 
before Nora Creina's eyes ! The result was start- 
ling. With a snort and a scream, the fierce mare 
caught sight of her opponent in the act of gather- 
ing himself together for the leap } and with a 
bound such as a tigress might have given, she 
Inii'led herself upon ''him, striving — but owing to 
the muzzle, ineffectually — to tear the other horse 
with her teeth. There was a crashing of splintered 
timber, an outcry, a heavy fall, and both horses 
and both men were down amidst the wreck of the 
fence.: 

Jasper, bareheaded and dizzy, was the first to 
stagger to his feet and regain his saddle. A 
hundred yards in front was the stone wall with 
its double ditcb, the so-called ‘sensation jump' 
of the race, and which the Committee had. taken 
it npon themselves to heighten for this exceptional 
contest. Beyond, there was the easy run home 
over smooth turf to the winning-post. 

‘Yellow! yellow! Yellow wins!’ shouted the 
crowd, as Jasper approached the 'tvall ; but then 
there was a quick thunder of hurrying hoofs upon 
the green-sward, and Captain Hanger swept past 
at whirlwind speed, while cries of ‘Cherry and 
white! The Smasher’s first!’ rent the air. Till 
that instant, the Irish mare had been going 
steadily; but now, on seeing her rival oirtstrip 
her rapid pace, her fiendish temper again kindled 
into flame, and wdth a shrill scream she darted 
forward. But Captain Hanger knew his art too 
well to be surprised for the second time. He had 
his own horse, sobered by the late fall, well in 
hand; whereas he saw that the savage animal 
which Jasper rode was completely freed from the 
control of her rider. By a quick and masterly 
motion of the rein, he wheeled off, eluding the 
shock that threatened him, and with a rare 
courage and coolness put The Smasher’s head 
straight for the wall. The gallant horse rose like 
•a bird, topped the obstacle on which his hind-feet 
clattered, and recovering himself with an effort, 
galloped in, the winner, amid the deafening 
applause of thousands. . 

Jasper was less fortunate. Panting, snorting 
with rage, in a lather of heat and foam, the furious 
mare he rode rose at the wall, struck it with her 
chest, breaking down the new masonry, and rolled 
over iTpon the turf beyond, bearing down beneath 
her "weight the unfortunate rider. ‘ A man killed !’ 
It needed but that cry to make the mob utterly 
ungovernable ; and in spite of the efforts of the 
police, gentle and simple, and those who were 
neither the one nor the other, hurried pell-mell 
to the spot where lay, beneath the broken wall, 
the hapless form of Jasper Denzil. ‘He’s alive !’ 
cried fifty voices, vrith the oddest mingling of 
gratification and disappointment. ‘The rider’s 
living. It ’s only the mate that ’s .dead,’ a verdict 
which turned ont to be correct. Then a doctor, 
one out of the half-dozen of doctors on the course, 
jumped off the cob he rode and took possession 
of Jasper. 

‘He’ll get over it !’ cried the surgeon, feeling 
first the heart and then, the wrist of the sufferer. 
‘ If w'e had but a carriage now, to get him quietly 
to the inn.’ 


Sir Grnnfcley Pighury, whose barouche stood 
near, willingly lent "it for such a piurpose ; and in 
it Jasper Henzil, under the doctor’s escort, was 
duly removed to the shelter of the De Vere Arm. 

OUR PET RAT. 

Ah obliging correspondent writes to us as follows : 
An article in tbe September number of Ghambers’s 
Journal entitled ‘ Poppet’s Pranks ’ having afforded 
much amusement to our young people, it has 
occurred to me that a short account of one of our 
numerous pets might not he unacceptable, especially 
as we have often said in our own circle, that 
‘ Billy’s doings ought to be immortalised in print.’ 

We have always considered it an. important 
element in the education of children that they 
should be taught to regard the brute creation with 
kindly feelings, and in our own family we have 
fostered the love of animals by encouraging them 
to keep pets ; so at various periods, dogs, cats, 
birds, rabbits, guinea-pigs, &c. have all in turn 
been domiciled with us ; and I believe we also 
harboured for a time a hedgehog and a hat ; but 
these last proving rather intractable, were soon 
restored to their native freedom. 

Those who have had experience in it, best 
know how interesting any living intelligence 
becomes, when one is brought closely in contact 
with it ; and W'e elders, as well as the more 
juvenile members of our family, have found both, 
pleasure and instruction in obser\dng the habiis 
and dispositions of tbe little creatures to whom 
we gave a kindly shelter. Among these,^ none 
ever excited more interest or stood higher in the 
family regards, than Billy our tame rai, 

It was in the winter of 1874“5 that a friend who 
was coming to spend Christmas with us, brought 
Billy as a new treasure for the children ; and for 
some months he afforded us great amusement. He 
arrived in a . cigar-box in which he usually depl^ 
and on its being opened, he sprang instantly inside 
our friend’s waistcoat, from which safe retreat he 
ventured to peep out at the strange faces, which 
he seemed to regard with terror ; and this habit he 
retained, for although he soon established friendly 
relations with us, he always darted behind the 
piano or sideboard on the entrance of a stranger ; 
yet his little head with its bright head-like eyes 
was sure to peep out presently, as if he wanted to 
satisfy his own curiosity without being Iximself 
observed. I 

But here let me say, no one must suppose for an 
instant that Billy resembled the repulsive-looking 
rat of our farm-yards and ditches. He was of a : 
much smaller size, not larger than a kitten of a 
month old, and very prettily spotted in brown and 
w’hite ; bis eyes were very prominent, standing out 
like large black beads, and he was particularly 
nice in his toilet, washing just as a cat does, and 
keeping his coat always scrupulously clean. 

Yet I confess it was some time before I could 
regard him with equanimity : it was so hard to 
divest one’s self of the general prejudice against his 
race ; and his receding under jaw gave an uncom- 
fortable impression at first ; so I used to shrink 
from him and gather up my skirts _at his approach, 
although my son declared .that if he had been 
introduced to me as a ‘rodent,’ I should have 
had no objection to him, and that it was merely 
the name of ‘ rat’ which excited my aversion. 
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However, be this as it may, Billy soon won his 
way to favour in spite of prejudice, and by his 
intelligence and good temper made hiinsell a 
general favourite. Ha especially attached him- 
self to my eldest daughter, and would come at the 
call of ‘ Billy, Billy !’' from any of his hiding-places, 
except at niL'ht, w'heii he seemed to be quite aware 
that he was "wanted to go to bed (in tbe cigar-box 
before mentioned); and then it was often with 
great difficulty she could entice him from his 
furking-place. Sometimes she would tempt him 
with a biscuit, and he would dart out, snatch it 
from her fingers, and dart again behind the side- 
hoard before she could get hold of him. 

We did not usually see much of him in the 
morning, as he liked to conceal himself behind the 
heavy farniture. But at dinner-time he was sure 
to appear, and generally placed himself on my 
hnee, where from time to time he was fed with 
small bits of bread and vegetables ; and if I was not 
sufficiently attentive to bis wants, he would pass 
over to one of the children’s plates, and watching 
his opportunity, would make a seizure, and dart 
with the stolen morsel to his storing-place ; and 
this habit of storing was very curious, being 
evidently an instinct belonging to^ very cliflerent 
surroundings. In a room appropriated chiefly to 
the children there was an old sofa a good deal 
the worse for wear, as what sofa would not be 
that iiad been carriage, omnibus, or railway train 
to seven or eight youngsters successively? Under 
the pillow, the haircloth had given way, so Billy 
found a hole conveniently ready for him, and lost 
no time in appropriating it. Thither he carried 
many of his stores ; and ifc_ was most amusing to 
watch him nibble a biscuit just like a squirrel, 
sitting back on bis haunches and holding it neatly 
between his fore-paws ; and then when he had had 
enough for immediate wants, he would spring with 
the remainder to this hole in the old sofa. 

But it was not only food he stored; he had a 
decided fancy for bright colours ; and if bits of 
ribbon or coloured silk were left in his way, he , 
would drag them along the floor, and then leap to j 
the sofa with such celerity that it was almost , 
impossible to deprive him of his booty. Once 1 1 
looked up in time to see and seize one end of 
a blue necktie as Billy disappeared with the 
other behind the sofa pillow. He came up 
directly to- see what detained it, and was very 
unwilling to give it up; so he pulled and I 
held, until finding that I was the stronger, he 
relinquished it, but with such impatient little 
squeaks I Yet neither then nor at any other time 
did he ever attempt to bite or shew any ill-temper 
towards any of tis ; though, like most pets, he had 
to hear a fair amount of well-meant teasing, which 
no kitten would have stood as well. 

I recollect one day watching him with much 
interest. He had found on the floor a large news- 
paper, which he seized by one corner and pulled 
towards the sofa, up which he made several vain 
attempts to leap with the paper in his mouth. He 
then dropped it, and jumped back and forwards 
several times, as if he was measuring his distance, 
or making calculations with an eye to future suc- 
cess, Then again catching hold of the paper, he 
tried to Ic^p with it, but again he failed ; so at last 
I took pity upon him, and tore one half of the 
paper away, when he was able to manage the 
remainder, and carry it off in triumph to his den. 


During the winter eveniugs, when the children 
were engaged with their lessons, Billy was usually 
to be found on the table rummaging among tbeir 
books and catching at their pens; which hitter 
amusement he enjoyed very much alter the 
manner of a kitten running after a knitting-needle 
drawn quickly up and down the table ; but 
as these amusements rather interfered with the 
studies, Billy would occasionally be dismissed to- 
the kitchen, to which he had a great dislike. He 
never stayed there longer than he could help, 
but on the first chance would rush up the stairs- 
and scratch, or rather I sliould say rinaiv for 
admittance. Speaking of this gnawing, Icails me 
to observe that one objection I had to receiving 
him, was the fear that he would be very mis- 
chievous ; but fortunately I never found him so. 
He had .tree access to a pantry where a variety 
of eatables, usually considered dear to a rat’s 
heart, were to be found ; but I never knew him ti> 
injure anything or even to cut the paper covering 
of any parcel, no matter what it contained. No- 
doubt it was partly owing to his being so well 
fed that he was not driven to theft by hunger. 
I generally scattered for him on the shelves some 
grains of rice or pickles of starch, and to these 
he helped himself when inclined. From soap 
or candles he turned away in disgust, being far 
too well-bred a rat. to indulge in such low tastes ; 
but be dearly loved a bit of plum-cake ; and, shall 
I confess it? he was by no means a teetotaler; 
If ale was used at dinner, he would rush eagerly 
about the glasses until he was supplied with some 
in a spoon. I believe, before he came to us, 
he had been accustomed to even stronger potations,, 
in wiiich, however, we did not indulge him. 

I have said he was not mischievous, neither was 
he, as mischief among rats is generally understood ; 
but there is no rule without" exception, and Billy 
had a decided penchant for kid gloves. If any 
were left carelessly about, be was sure to get hold 
of them and have the fingers eaten ofl’ in a few 
minutes. I cannot tell how many gloves he 
destroyed, until repeated lessons of this sort en- 
forced more tidy habits. 

I must not omit to mention his love of music.; 
when ho heard the piano, he would rush to the 
drawing-room and spring to the performer’s knee, 
where he would remain perfectly quiet, evidently 
listening with much pleasure. When he first 
came he was very restless, seeming to live in a 
state of perpetual motion; hut he soon learned 
to come upon the knee to be caressed and have 
his head rubbed, which operation afforded hiiu 
intense enjoyment. He would have lain in a 
state of supreme delight for an hour if any one 
would have rubbed his head for so long. 

Yery various were the opinions entertained of 
Billy by our friends. Some of our young visitors 
would ask to see him when they called, and with 
them, he soon became familiar, and would run 
over their shoulders and about their necks quits- 
freely ; but others had a perfect horror of him ; 
and I remember once, on going down to receive 
two ladies, I found one of them standing on, the 
piano-stool in dread of his attacking licr; and 
no declarations as to his perfect harmlessness were 
of any avail. Another time an old lady and gentle- 
man were spending the evening with ns, and 
knowing the latter to be of a very nervous tem- 
perament, I had given strict orders that Billy 
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slionlcl he kept clown-stairs. But Billy had no up in Lis box and sent back to his fan 
idea of losing his tea, and managing to escape from Since then, we have occasionally he. 
the servant who had him in charge, in he rushed, welfare ; and the last news concernint) 
as soon as the door was opened, and made straight that he had been taken into a gardenj 
across the room, as usual for my knee. I gave him - ■> 

a hit of cake to keej) him cpiiet, and covered him 
up ivith my handkerchief. ‘ What 's that, \vhat ’s 
that ?’ exclaimed the old gentleman anxiously. 

I replied as carele3.sly as I could : ‘ Oh, it ’s only 
a little pet of the children’s and hoped no more 
notice would be taken ; but presently our friend 
got up, and came round to where I sat just as 
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IX TWO PARTS. 

PART I.— IRCnOARRY’S XARR^TIVB. 

Billy had finished his cake and put up liis head Some years ago, -while upon a profe.3sional visit 
for more. Never shall I forget his look of dismay at the mansioxr of a well-known Highland gentle- 
as he e.xciaimed ; ‘ It ’s a rat ! ’ while making man, I %vas invited one morning by my host to 
hasty tracks for the door. However, we succeeded inspect his famous kennel of staghound.s. On 
in allaying his fears ; and Billy was allowed to that occasion, I remember well, my interest was 
run about freely, with only an occasional shudder curiously divided between the princely animals 
from our friend if he approached him too closely, themselves and the magnificent specimen of hu- 
During the spring -we had a lady staying -with manity who acted as tlieir custodian. Standing 
us who could not he reconciled to seeing a rat run at least six feet, his finely proportioned, athletic 
about tlie house, and who repelled all friendly figure was displayed to advantage by a well-made 
overtures on the part of our pet ; so one morning, knickerbocker deer-stalking suit, "His face was 
out of consideration for her, Billy was banished to fair, full-bearded, and strikingly regular in its 
another room whilst we were at breakfast ; and lo ! featirres. In the guide blue eyes gleamed the 
on going into the room afterwards, I found my rapidly succeeding emotions of an intelligent^ 
friend’s ball of cotton cut into shreds, which were proud, sensitive nature. I observed that he 
piled in a little heap on the floor. It really usually addressed the chief by the name of the 
seemed as if he had done it from revenge, for estate (a practice by no means uncommon in 
though I had had knitting about repeatedly, be some parts of Scotland), and that the word 
often rolled the balls on the carpet, but never ‘sir’ was somewhat infrequent in his speech, 
injured them. There w’as nothing decidedly disrespectful or 

'While enough has been said, I think, to shew assumptive in liis manner, yet it was quite 
that Billy was a very interesting pet, candour com- .unlike that of modern inferiors towards superiors 
pels me to admit that, like wiser and better folk, generally. I had been so struck during our 
he had his faults ; and I am sorry to say his beset- inspection of the kennels with bis appearance and 
ting sin was jealousy. Although so thoroughly hearing, that on our return to Inchgarry Hall, 
good-tempered with all the members of our family, I put several questions to my worthy host respect- 
he would not tolerate another pet in the house, ing him. The result of these was, that after 
He had not been long with us, when he killed a informing me that the young fellow’s name was 
canary that had lighted on his back. At first, Donald Stewart, and that he was a native of 
there were threats of summary vengeance ; but on Badenoch, he entered upon the following curious 
reflection, it was thought possible that he had been and instructive narrative of his first settlenjent 
frighteneelby its sudden descent upon him, and had at Inchgarry, and of the tragedy in which it 
killccl the bird in an impulse of self-defence ; so eventuated ; pointing out as be did so, with great” 
it was decided to give him the benefit of this sup- frankness, the evils a landlord may create among 
position, and he was forgiven and restored to his people by delegating too largely to an inferior 
favour. the personal supervision of his interests. 

But when the midsummer holidays arrived, one James Forbes, the son of one of the chief’s 
of our hoys brought home a handsome young humblest dependants, had been reared upon the 
retriever, whom it was evident from the first Billy estate. Industry, a certain versatility of talent, 
regarded with no friendly eye. The children of and above all, an uncompromising yet judicious 
course were much taken up with the fresh arrival ; sycoifoancy, had together stood him in such good 
and I presume Billy felt himself neglected, and stead that, hegiuniiig his career as stable-boy, 
therefore lost no opportunity of revenging himself he had passed rapidly to assistant-gardener, head- 
upoa the new favourite. It was wonderful to see gardener, and manager of the home-farm ; until, 
the courage of the little creature in venturing to at the time the events we are about to record took 
attack an animal so much larger than himself. If place, he -was his master’s factotum, holding the 
the dog -were lying quietly on the rug, he would position and title of sub-factor to the property, 
spring on him, and then retreat so quickly that at Residing for three parts of the year in London or 
first we did not Icnow whether he had bitten him abroad, Inchgarry necessarily gave him large 
or not, as the dog would merely utter a low growl powers in matters affecting his tenantry and 
and retire. But one day at dinner, when our servants ; so that — the factorship proper being 
canine friend was being supplied with pieces then in the hands of an estimable but old and 
which' probably had formerly fallen to Billy’s infirm lawyer, with whom the wily Forbes had 
share, our little pet was so enraged, that he rushed ingratiated himself— tlie authority of the latter 
across the table and bit the dog on the mouth was almost boundless. Like aU sycophants, he 
severely. From that time his doom was sealed ; was also a tyrant. The tenantry, who held their 
it was felt that either he or the dog must be farms on long leases, and were practically part 
dismissed, and the verdict was unanimous in and parcel of the soil, escaped the , oppression 
favour of keeping the retriever ; so Billy was tied to which, under otlier circumstances, they might 
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have been subjected. ITevertlieless, Forbes coii' movements, soon acq^nired _ for her the pretty 
trived in many vavs to harass and annoy all who sobriquet of sheach or fairy. Clieerful, even 
in atry wav otfende'd him,. As for the immediate volatile, this singular creature had yet a depth of 
servants of the Hall and home-farm, the foresters tenderness and sympathy so easily stirred, so 
and keepers, the labourers and handicraftsmen on sensitive and all-pervading, that nothing animate 
the estate, his was to them strictly a reign of appeared to escape its influence. In character, then, 
terror. None hut those who chose to do so by as well as in appearance, she in’esented a marked 
abject flattery and toadyism dared hope to escape contrast to her handsome, really good-hearted, but 
molestation. choleric and somewhat imperious brother. Yet 

Among those trucklers to whom Forbes ex- never perhaps, the chief informed me, was brotherly 
tended his patronage, was one John Sutherland and sisterly affection more complete and perfect 
— or Ian Dhu, as he was invariably styled — than between these two. In a short time they 
the idlest and most worthless character iii the had finished their new domestic airangements, and 
district. It would be difficult to conceive what passed through the usual ordeal of rustic criticism, 
bond could exist between this semi-pariah, poacher, Effie glided at once into the respect and confidence 
and vagabond, and the chiefs confidential agent, of every woman on the estate — a feat which the 
did we not remember that men of, the sub- student of womankind will consider an all but 
factor’s stamp invariably make a henchman of impossible one. Her kind-heartedness and tact, 
some unscrupulous master of their own weapon — doubtless, were the means towards such a result, 
sycophancy. Ian Dhu had not only the skill to aided as they were by tlie incessant and^ impartial 
step into the good-will of Forbes by his fawning, distribution of favours, which her deft fingers and 
but to establish himself therein by acting as spy clever little head enabled her to do with an expen- 
and reporter upon all that was said and done upon diture of nothing more than her redundant good- 
tbe estate. Following no recognised employment, will and energy. The other sex became her slaves 
though ostensibly odd-man about lus patron’s to a man. Every one within a radius of ten miles 
private grounds, he perverted Ms leisure by in that sparsely peopled district came under the 
haunting tiie garden, workshops, bothies, the spell of the sheach, and loved or admired her 
keepers’ houses, and the kitchen of the Hall itself, secretly or openly, platonically or otherwise, ac- 
picking up scraps of information for the jealous cording to temperament or position. Inchgarry 
ear of the sub-factor. He was, in fact, a necessity gave some most amusing instances of her swny: 
of the pernicious system of control which reigned ; of stalwart Highlanders seized by the ear and 
and he was, at the time onr story commences, in marched off’ to perform some menial duty, or com- 
the full light of fevouritism. manded to execute some commission for herself or 

Inchgarry, my host, was a just, large-hearted, and neighbonrs. It was said that even Forbes him- 
clear-headed man ; of rather an indolent disposi- sel^ surly as he was, and imbittered from the 
tion no doubt, but, when roused to interest, both first against her brother, could never disguise the 
prompt and strong-willed, brooking neither argii- pleasure which Effie’s presence gave him : pro- 
ment nor persuasion. His brief occasional visits to bably the most harmless and respectable senti- 
the Hall were always marked by some change in, meat he ever entertained. He refused nothing 
or reversal of, his agent’s arrangements, as well she asked for herself or others, and did not hesitate 
as by some considerate extension of privileges to proclaim his high opinion of her disposition 
to his '^people.' In one instance his wrath had and character. I record this with pleasure as the 
been awakened by the neglected condition of his one bright spot redeeming a dai'k and contempt- 
garden and kennels ; the latter perhaps his dearest ible nature. 

subject of pride. He spoke sharply and conclu- Forbes and Stewart instinctively regarded each 
sively about these matters to Forbes, whose other as enemies from the first. Frank and open 
. minions both the head-gardener and chief-keeper to a fault, the new keeper chafed under the reti- 
were. Ten days thereafter he announced that he cence and duplicity of the sub-ffictor ; and to every 
had engaged a man from the Lothians to superiu- unreasonable command he returned a : hot and in- 
tend his garden-grounds, and a gamekeeper from dignant refusal ; to every malicious word an angry, 
Badenock to supplant the inefficient favourite ; coWmptuous retort, Iflioroughly acquainted with 
adding, however, with characteristic kindness, that his own duties, he would brook no interference ; 
the superseded men might remain, if they chose, and to Forbes’s utter confusion, on one occasion, 
as second-hands until they could better themselves, when that worthy had attempted to meddle in 
Forbes received the news of these innovations with some matter aflecting the dogs, he boldly threat- 
outward deference and sabmission, but inward ened, in presence of several underlings, to report 
chagrin and rage. It was the beginning of the him to Inchgarry for obstructing his work. Before 
■end, as it proved, ^ ' two months had passed, it was .-war to the knife 

Archie Guthrie, the new gardener, arrived first between them. As was natural, the majority of 
on the scene to form a nine days’ subject of comment the natives secretly rejoiced to find that the young 
to the simple population of Inchgarry ; and a few stranger meant to heard the tyrant; while the great 
weeks’ later Donald Stewart took possession of the man’s fiivourites and the constitutionally envious 
roomy and comfortable keeper’s cottage so pictu- nursed a bitter enmity against him as an interloper. 

' resqnely situated by the loch side. He was accom- The despotism was now broken up into two 
panied by his sister, a few years his junior, who struggling factions ; and the contest was a pro- 
mclertook to act as his housekeeper, and by a tracted and unhappy one. 

powerful-looking young serving-lass. Effie was as But more fierce and implacable even than Forbes’s 
unlijee her brother as well could be. She was hatred of the keeper wars that conceived by his 
petite, of sHght frame, with small delicate features, henchman, Tan Dim. To the keenness of partisan- 
Dithe, active, elfish, her dark hair and pale face, ship he added a violent personal animosity, which 
together with the general grace and rapidity of her only ended with the tragic event hereafter detailed. 
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Ian had long heen suspected of deer-poaohing ; ^ a hungry spaniel, he crouched and fWned when 
hut hitherto the friendship of the sub-factor had he would otherwise haye snapped. He sub- 
screened him from conviction if not from detec- mitted to obey many overbearing behests of the 
tion. At last Stewart caught him red-handed in haughty young keeper, to assist him about the 
the act of ‘gralloelung’ a stag in one of the favourite croft or go on messages ; and acted generally so as 
"passes’ of the forest. He reported the fact at to gain Stewart’s tolerance, if not his confidence, 
once to Inchgarry, who, if not exactly claiming his These tactics were not unobserved by Foi’bes, who, 
ancestral jiower of ‘pit and gallows,’ reserved to however, satisfied of the genuineness of the hatred 
himself the right of deciding whether or not any with which his henchman viewed Donald, for a 
of his ‘people’ should be handed over to the civil time attributed them to crafty zeal in his own 
authorities. His decision was a most merciful one service. 

•—merely requiring Sutherland to surrender his As for the sub-factor himself, time only increased 
gun to the keeper. The sentence nevertheless his detestation ’ of the keeper, Inchgarry was in 
rankled with deadly purpose in his heart ; and London attending to his parliamentary duties ; 
but for one singular circumstance, would doubtless and Porbes did not neglect the opportunity of 
have earlier taken the form of the terrible revenge wrealdng his malice' in every possible way upon 
he ultimately sought. his proud-spirited subordinate. In his letters 

That circumstance was his love for Effie to the chiei^ the sub-factor conveyed many hints 
Stewart. He too had been smitten by the derogatory to Stewart, and succeeded to some 
sheach’s bewitching face and smile — smitten as extent in his unworthy purpose, 
only such dark, troublous natures can be smitten. The young man, who was not only conscious of 
His love was to him a terrible torture. The his abilities, but enthusiastic in his desire to acquit 
better thoughts whicli this new and jio'werful himself creditably in all that concerned his craft, 
passion awakened, only goaded and stabbed, being one morning received a cold sharp letter from 
too intermittent to subdue the darker passions Inchgarry, recounting a charge of permitting 
which they illumined. From the moment he first poaching in the forest, and commenting severely 
saw Effie, a marked change came over him, or, upon his negligence. The chief circumstantially 
more properly speaking, his idiosyncrasies became stated that the interior portions _of a deer had been 
intensified. Alwa;7S taciturn, he was now morose found in a ‘ pass ’ through a certain hill, where 
and brooding; his surliness became vehement it had been ‘gralloched.’ The astonishment of 
irascibility, and his roving stealthy movements Stewart was for the moment fully equal to his 
were now erratic and purposeless. He would hang chagrin. He had had that very pass carefully 
for hours around the kennels, pass and repass the watched by the under-kcepers, and especially by 
keeper’s cottage a dozen times a day, inventing bis favourite and friend, a young sandy-haired 
trifling excuses for calling there, that he might blue-eyed lad from Lochaber, whose surname of 
look upon the girl whose unconscious influence Grant had been familiarised, in Highland fashion, 
had so strongly affected him. In her presence his into ‘Grautoch’ on account of his popularity, 
misery was complete. He would crouch on a After the first burst of angry surprise, Stewart 
settle by the fireside, silent and burning with the sought Grantoch,_ who' in his laconic way repiidiated 
unquenchable fire within him, his furtive impas- the possibility of the thing, and after a deliberate 
sioned glances following her every movement, as study of the subject, as he leant upon his gun, 
Effie flitted about the house. Whenever the little qilietly delivered himself of his opinion. About 
woman paused from her work, and wdth piquant, ten ^ days previous, he said, while cutting open 
gracious vivacity addressed some pleasant remark a hind, which in accordance with orders he had 
to him, the heavy brows would uubend, and the shot for the dogs, Ian Dhu had been present, 
dark eyes lift themselves to her face with a Chancing to return to the same place about half 
transient gleam of supreme pleasure, only to be an hour later in search of the knife which he 
averted again in increased gloom and depression, had dropped, he was not a little surprised to 
On those occasions when the young neighbours find the refuse portions removed ; and was corn- 
extemporised a merry-making at one or other of pletely puzzled when he observed, by tbe traces 
their houses, or, as was oftener the case, in the of blood amongst the heather, that they had evi- 
roomy cottage of the keeper, Ian Dim’s torture dently been carried up the forest. He w'as certain 
was beyond description. There he was compelled now that Sutherland had, with the connivanre of 
to witness the object of his infatuation surrounded Forbes, taken this method of throw'! ng suspicion 
by a number of youths, many, of whom he instinc- of negligence upon Stewart. The heathkeeper’s 
tively knew were fascinated by her. He listened quick intelligence grasped the whole aflair before 
entranced w'ben she sung — but, tlidn, other ears Grantoch had finished. He directed his assistant 
also drank in the sweet sounds; he w'atched the to state the facts as they w'ere, in a letter to the 
, slight elfish figure move in the merry dance, but chief ; and wrote himself a respectful but firm 
w'as she not observed with admiration by every repudiation of the charge. The effect was this : 
■one ? First one and then another of the strapping Forbes received a freezing order from Inchgarry 
young Highlanders became her partner, wrould to turn Ian. Dhu out, of his service, Hothiug 
hold her hands, clasp her w'aist, and whirl with her fui'ther was said; no reflection made as to his 
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ing tlie obstacle which, existed in Sutherland’s 
pas.sion for EtKe Stewart, he resolved to use this 
as the very means of bringing him round to his 
purpose. He had heard, amongst other gossip, 
that Archie Guthrie’s attentions to the girl 
were received with favour. Ian Avas now com- 
■pletely under his control, and accident unfortu- 
nately favoured the factor in working upon his 
jealousy. Eeturning home from a visit to the 
post-town one evening in his dog-cart, Forbes 
observed, on a part of the road near Stewart’s 
cottage, the lovers standing together arm-in- 
arrn, in the moonlight, evidently transacting a 
lengthened and agreeable parting for the night. 
Ian, whom he still sheltered, v’as waiting his arrival 
and assisted him to alight. With a malignance 
worthy of the worst part of his evil nature, he 
immediately despatched the unsuspecting Suther- 
land upon , a message which should take him past 
the spot where Archie and Effie Avere standing. 
The effect Avas terrible. Ian Dim on reaching^ the 
place discovered the pair in the act of embracing ; 
staggering for a moment as if shot, he fled from 
the spot and disappeared, to return, after several 
weeks, to consummate the tragedy Avhich forms 
the seq^uel of the tale. 


PART ir.— IlTCEOAREV’s NARRATIVE CONTINOEE. 




Three Aveelcs elapsed, during which no one in 
Inchgarry had set eyes on Ian Dhu. The story of 
his love for the sheacli was commonly known, and 
speculation Avas rife as to his proceedings since 
the night of his disappearance. This Avas set at 
rest one evening by his sudden appearance in the 
kitchen of the sub-factor’s house, lean and gaunt 
as a famished hound. His face Avas haggard and 
hunger-pinched, and a gleam very like insanity 
lit up the dark scowling eyes. His hair and 
beard were matted and tangled, and his clothes 
Avere soiled and rent. It Avas conjectured that 
he had spent the interval since his flight, in the 
fastnesses of the mountains — a prey to the throes 
of that passion Avhich his powerful nature had 
conceived. What a picture might not ima- 
gination draAV of the terrible human struggle 
enacted in those .solitudes ! Perhaps some such 
thought occurred to the frightened Avoraen-ser- 
vants as Ian stood before them. At anyrate, 
they received him Avith silent sympathy, and 
invited him to take refreshment. It does seem 
strange that the revenge which succeeded his 
paroxysm of disappointed love should not first 
have been directed against the young gardener and 
his sAveetheart, ^ Various theories exist to account 
for this I one being that it really Avas his purpose 
to include them among his victims. My informant, 
hoAA'ever, held the very plausible opinion that Ian 
Dhu’s xeaap had given Avay under the great strain 
on his feelings, that his loAm Avas thereafter merci- 
fully a blank to him, Avhile the old grudge against 
Stewart had assumed unnatural proportions. 

, Forbes had an interAdew that night in his OAvn 
jiai’lour with Ins quondam henchman as the 
investigation Avhich afterwards took place proved ; 
and it Avas late when Ian Dhu slunk from the 
house by the priA'ate door, carrying with him a 
gun, and was seen to disappear in, the belt of firs 
that skirts the loch. It is mentioned, with that 
morbid zest for details Avhich a tragedy never 
fails to excite, that only a few minutes previous 


to Ian’s plunging into the Avood, Archie. Guthrie 
and Effie SteiAairt (now formally betrothed) had 
passed the sub-factor’s house arm-in-arm. What 
would have been the consequences of a renedntrs 
between the lovers and Black Sutherland is a 
favourite topic for surmise amongst the people of 
Inchgarry to this day. 

On the folloAving morning, Grantoch, Avho had 
returned from his rounds, took his spy-glas.s from 
its case and directed it toivards Bhoin a B’iiuachaill. 
A fire in the heather on this hill had been reported 
earlier, and SteAvart -had gone to investigate the 
cause, telling Grantoch to follow him when his 


other duties should leave him at liberty. The burn- 


ing of the heather in the month of July, and in the 
centre of the ‘ forest’ ground, Avas a serious matter 
in the eyes of the keepers, driving the deer as it 
would, from a favourite haunt, Grantoch noAV 
desired to make out, if possible, in. Avliat direction 
Stewart had gone, that ho might be able to join 
him by the shortest route. He brought the glas.s 
to bear on every part of the mountain, it.s wood- 
clad base, purple sides, gray scaurs, and shimmer- 
ing water-courses — ^but Avithout result ; and Avas 
just about to close it, when' his glance rested upon 
a human figure shewing on the near shoulder of 
Bhein a B’huachail]. His practised eye told him 
at once it Avas not Donald Stewart. He carefuDy 
scrutinised it for some minutes, until A\dth startled 
surprise he recognised Ian Dhu creeping over the 
Avatershed, bearing a gun on his shoulder. 

Grantoch quietly shut his glass, returned it to 
its case, examined Avith professional caution the 
lock of his double-barrel to see that it was at half- 
cock, and started at a sAvinging trot for the foot of 
the hill. Its nearest point Avas oulj'' a mile and 
a half distant ; but, convinced that Ian was on 
another poaching expedition, he resolved to get 
the assistance of a keeper Avhose cottage stood 
about a mile farther up the loch. Here he Avas 


agreeably surprised to^^find Stewart engaged in 
'.ned that he 


issuing some orders. The latter explained 
had come direct to the cottage to learn Avhether 


the under-keeper knew anything of the fire ;.and 


that he found he had visited the spot. It Avas 
merely a patch AA'hich had soon burned or^t of itself^ 


and SteAvart had therefore waited leisurely for 
his comrade’s appearance. He pricked up his ears, 
Ian 


hoAVGA-er, Avhen Grantoch told him of Ian Dhu’s 
movements, at once suspecting him of having 
iutentionally fired the heather. The thought 
brought his hast}’' temper to such a heat that he 
resoWed at once to clear up the matter by giving 
chase to Ian Dhu. 

The trio took the route Avhich Grantoch had seen 
Sutherland take, and their keen eyes kept them 
close on his track after it quitted the Avatershed. 
At length they came in full vieAV of him as he 
noAV strode rapidly along the side of the hill. 
Their object Avas to detect him in the act of 
poaching, confident that Inchgarry Avould. tlu,s 
time prosecute, and hopeful that the incendiarism 
would also bo brought home to him. To avoid 
being observed in their turn, they noAV crouched 
along amongst the tall heather, till Avithin a 
few hundred yards of Avhere they had seen Ian 
Dhu last halt. SteAvart then proposed to advance 
alone on all-fonrs to reconnoitre. As he thus 
cautiously approached the poacher, he observed 
that he had leapt into the dry channel of what is 
termed a Avinter stream, and Avas looking along 
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tke barrel of liis ireapon~-a rifle— wliich ho held, 
resting ou the bank at the opposite side of the 
channel to that on which Stewart now lay. Ian 
Dhu’s face was if possible more haggard and wild 
than ever, while the hand which grasped the rifle 
shook as if with ague or palsy. His glance was 
directed towards a spot , some hundred yards dis- 
tant, where the heather shewed blackened as if by 
recent fire. How and again the maniac — for he 
had every appearance of being bereft of reason — 
w'ould start up with an impatient crj and gesture, 
as though disappointed by the non-appearance of 
some object for which he waited. At last, in view 
of the puzzled and somewhat terrified keeper, he 
brought the rifle to his shoulder, and with steady 
deliberate aim, fired at an object unseen by tire 
keeper. The echoes which the sharp report 
awakened were mingled with a piercing cry ! 

Ian Dhii had not time to coin2ilete his attempted 
spring from the channel of the stream before 
his shoulder was seized in the strong grasp of 
Donald Stewart. He turned to face his captor ; 
then with a scream of terror, which for the moment 
paralysed the stout-hearted keeper, tore himself 
free and dashed down the mountain like a hunted 

S . Donald, with the two under-keepers, who 
rapidly approached, watched him in silence as 
he sped from rock to rock. Pursuit was useless, 
following him with their eyes as he disappeared 
and reappeared among the inequalities of the 

f round, they at last observed, with a thrill of 
error, that he did not turn aside in his descent 
from a well-known point at which the hill sloped 
almost precipitously for several hundred feet. 
With blanched faces and upraised hands they saw 
Ian Dhu pause for a moment ou the dangerous 
verge, and take the awful leap. 

The three keejjers resolved at once to make a 
detour to the spot where he must have fallen, 
and for this purpose hastened do wui the shoulder 
of the hill. Tliey had not proceeded far wdieu 
Grantoch. called the attention of the others to 
a groaning sound proceediiig from some spot 
near them. Stewart believing it to be the dying 
moans of a wounded stag, answered his faithful 
■comrade rather rudely and hurried on. His course 
happily took him to the very spot where the man, 
whom Ian Dhu’s last bullet had reached, lay bleed- 
ing and apparently dying. To the horror and 
amazement of all, it proved to be Forbes the sub- 
factor. Stewart, with a sensitiveness that did him 
credit, left the wounded man in the charge of 
Grantoch and their companion, and hurried off 
liimself to procure assistance. With as much speed 
as the task would admit, he returned to the spot, 
leading a sure-footed pony, and on this, supported 
alternately by the keepers, Forbes was conveyed 
by easy stages to his own house. 

The wound jiroved mortal ; but before his death 
he made a statement which threw light upon 
the mysterious events of that fatal morning. 
Along with Ian Dhu he had concocted a scheme 
for Stewart’s destruction. He it was who had 
instructed Sutherland to fire the heather, cal- 
culating shrewdly that the circumstance would 
unfailingly call the keeper to the spot, in all 
likelihood alone, his trusty assistant being fully 
employed at that early hour. Ian, lying in wait 
with Forbes’s rifle, was to have shot the head- 
keeper whenever he appeared on the scene. The 
explanation of his own unfortunate presence was 


extremely simifle. When he believed the dark 
deed accomplished, he had become anxious to 
recover the rifle from Ian Dhu, seeing that, in 
the event of capturcj its possession would open 
up a suspicious inquiry respecting his own share 
ia the dastardly business. This motive sealed his 
own fate. The impatient and vengeful Ian 
had not paused to reckon the chances of a mis- 
take, bnt had pressed the trigger the moment 
he saw a human figure moving through the high 
heather towards the scene of tire fire. Stewart, so 
happily deterred from his first purpose of visiting 
the burning HU, thus escaped the doom intended 
for him. . 

‘ And what were the fortunes of the other char- 
acters in your sad story V I asked of the chief. 

‘ Oh ! You see that cottage over there with the 
sweet bit of garden in front, ornamented with 
rockeries and ferns ? That is the home of Archie 
Guthrie and his wife, nse Effie Stewart. The fairy 
scarcely deserves the name now, having lost much 
of her elfish slenderness and activity, but is after 
all, perhaps, a prettier heroine as the gardener’s 
wile, and less dangerous to my young male sub- 
jects, A coquette she certainly never was ; but 
discreet and prudent to a rare degree. I am 
at a loss to divine U'Jmt the source of her strange 
power was, but am thankful she is now Mrs 
Guthrie,’ 

I laughed at the naive remark. 

‘ As for Stewart,’ continued Inchgariy, ‘ he has 
married well — the daughter of one of my w'ealthiest 
tenants, Grantoch has got a chief charge on an 
estate in the West Higlilands, taking -with him 
the buxom servant whom Stewart brought from 
Eadenoch. So you see they are all doing well. 

which 


made at the time of the tragedy fully awakened 
me to the duty of weighing carefnliy the com- 
plaints of my ‘^peojde,” and of charily guarding 


against too free an investiture of power over them 
to an ignorant, malicious, or interested servant. I 
spend more time here than formerly, and am 
gratified by the increased contentment and pros- 
perity of those under my care. The story, you 
will now perceive, though sad, is not without its 
moral.' 


BALLOOH-T BATE L LING. 

Aeuial navigation, the faculty of locomotion 
through the air, the power of soaring bird-like into 
the azure fields of space, has always been tanta- 
lisingly seductive to the human imagination. So 
engrossing is the theme, that although the subject, 
has already heeu discussed from a scientific point 
of view in these pages, a few additional words 
about its more popular aspects may not be found 
uninteresting to our readers. 

Great, and, as it has proved, baseless anticipa- 
tions were evoked by the advent of the first 
balloon. Aerostation was to disclose the secrets 
of the atmospheric world, and by enabling men to 
predict rains and droughts, secure by the proper 
cultivation of the soil abundant and excellent 
harvests. The unmanageable nature of the new 
invention was not taken into account at all, nor the 
fact, that although you might ascend into the air 
from any point you chose, no one could predict 





wtere or liow you would descend. This charming 
uncertainty stiil attends aerial voyages j no means 
have yet heen discovered of guiding the halloon in 
a horizontal flirection ; and it is always so much at 
the mercy of currents of air, that the course it will 
follow is" a matter of chance, and not an affair of 
the aeronaut’s will or choice. 

Attempts have been made to press this un- 
manageable machine into the service of science, 
and with some success, although what has yet been 
done is little more than a suggestion of discoveries 

■which may at some future time be practicable by helpless condition they discovered that 

its aid. ^ they were descending rapidly ; and on groping 

In 1802 Mr Glaisher, author of a history of ^hout for the cause they found that the balloon. 
Travels in f/ie Air, made a series of ascents from, ti^g middle, and that there wrns a 

Wolverhampton, in order to verify o. nuiuher of long. This was a cruel pro- 

scientific observations ; the results of which are digament in which to find themselves thirty thon- 
contaiued in the annals of the British Association, feet up in the air, and very naturally they 

A new balloon was provided for him, which was ^ijajjdoned all hope of life, although, like wise 
not made of silk, but of American cloth, a stronger men, they did all in their power to preserve it, 
and more serviceable material, and in this aerial rpQ legged the downward velocity of the balloon 
machine be encountered sundry mishaps and mis- threw overboard all their ballast, then article 

adventure^ on two occasions narrowly escaping of their raiment even to their fur 

with Ms life, ^ coats, preserving only their instruments, with 

Its very danger lends to balloon-ttavelling a ^yj^eh they at last descended in safety in a vine- 
sense of conscious adventure, of thrilling excite- Lagny. 

meat, peculiarly its own. Added to this, the cloud- motion in a balloon is scarcely perceptible, 

scenery through ^which the aeronaut glides^ is not you are not conscious of rising ; but the earth 
only novel, but is often, especially at sunrise and appgars to recede from you, and to advance to 
■ sunset, most gorgeously beautiful; while the earth meet you during a descent. In the higher regions 
, beneath, which seems to have motion transferred intense solitude of the clcnul-scape 

to it, presents as it hurries past, a charming something in it awful and oppressive, as il' 
and varied panorama. Woods and nyers, hamlets igf^ for ever, and the aero- 

and towns, hills and valleys, and wide-spreading fo launch chance-driven into the 

downs, succeed each other in rapid succession. infinitude of shadowlancl Amid these alti- 
Prom the immense height, all idea of the com- jg ^y am'onaut, it is 

parative^ altitude of objects is lost ; great cities ^^y envelope 

appear like small models of towns, and the biggest balloon, which as it floats casts a shadow 

man-of-war looks like a boy s toy ship. Morn- ggnigtimeg black and sometimes white ; hut which 
ing up m cloudland is a gloriously radiant spec- ^g^g^jy surrounded by an aureole or halo more 

tacle. The balloou floats out of darkness into j^gg aistinctly marked. 

a world of shadowy mountain ranges, colourless jn. throwing out ballast or any small article 
and nnsuhstantial at first, but borrowing from the from a balloon, a certain degree of caution is 
rising sun, the softest, tenderest hues of roseate pink requisite, as a bottle or any similar object falls 
and warmest crimson, glowing and blending and with such velocity that if it were to strike the roof 
fading away at last into a mellow flood of amber of a cottage it would go right through it. We 
‘ are told that Gay-Lussac, in an ascent in 1804, 

In Prance, for some time after their invention, l^rew out a common deal ckdr from the height of 
, ,, ’ xr .ft t 1 ft 23,000 feet. It fell beside a country girl who -uus 

Mlooas wero qmte the mgo, the first mde for geld, imd 4 the balloea 

scientific purposes being that of July 1803, and invisible, she concluded — and so did wiser 
which was folloived by several others having heads than hers— that the chair had lalleu straight 
for their object the solution of many physical down from heaven, a gift of the Virgin to her 1 
prohiems, not a few of which remain problems faithful followers. Ko one was sceptical enough j 

■ still. • In 1850 tivo ascents were made for the to deny it, for there w'as the chair, or rather its ' 
purpose of investigating certain atmospheric phe- remains. The most the incredulous could venture ' 
nomena. One especially of these aerial voyages to do was to criticise the coarse w^orkmanship^ of 

■ was in the last degree unfortunate. Scarcely had the miraculous seat, and they were busy carping 

° -nrnr •D'„,v +„i and fault-finding with the celestial upholstery, 

the two MM Barral and Bmo token account of M. Gay-Lussac’s aerial voyag 

them seats, than they made the unpleasant dis- published, and extinguished at once the dis- 
covery that their balloon was not in good working .cussion and the miracle. 

' order; and while .they were hesitating about- what lu 1868 M. Tissandier and a professional 
j should be done in the circumstances, a violent gust aeronaut made a voyage over the North Sea in a 
i of wind settled the question for them, and the balloon called the Neptune. The macliine made 


■with the velocity of an arrow. Becoming rapidly- 
inflated, the machine then bulged out at top and 
bottom, covering the car like a hood, and envelop- 
ing the unfortunate aeronauts in total darkness. 

^ Their position was most critical ; and when one oi 
them endeavoured to secure the valve-rope, a rent 
was made in the lower part of the halloon, and the 
hydrogen gas with which it was inflated escaping 
close to their faces suffocated both of them, causing 
a momentary exhaustion, followed hy nausea and 
violent vomiting.’ 

condition they discovered that 
mpidly ; and on groping: 
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a splendid ascent;, and was soon floating in mid air away by tbe swish and 
buoyant as a feather at the height of four thou- ocean, ■which stretched be 
sand feet, bound, as the aeronauts fondly hoped, the sunset with a thor 
for the coast of England. But hi this they soon beauty, which they had ; 
found that they had counted without their host ; quillity to admire. Foi 
the Neptune, impelled by the wind, was soaring setting inshore ; and amid 
away in the direction of the middle of the German night, the anxious aeronai 
Ocean. This most inauspicious goal struck terror to descry a cape 'crowned 
for a few moments into their ardent souls ; hut nervo was strained to re. 
they lyere soon reassured by observing that the moments of intense anxie 
wind in the atmospheric regions below them ivas was let go. It caught 
setting towards the shore, and that by sinking into Neptune once more moor« 
this lower current of air they could return when- its side, and was after soir 
ever they chose. Thus yielding to the current of The spot where they 
their fate, they allowed" themselves to be carried enough only a few yards 
out to sea, floating like gossamer into the very where the first aeronaut, 
heart of cloudland. Gorgeous scenes, more splendid, dashed to piece.s in 1785. 
more airy, more delicate than the most glowing Sometimes, like otliea 
visions of the Arabian Nights, rose around them, bursts'; and when this liti 
It was like the enchantment of a vivid dream, four thousand feet up in 
They took no note of time ; every sense was attended with unpleasant 
absorbed in that of vision ; they even forgot to be secjuences, as was the exp« 
hungry, hut gazed, and gazed, and gazed again and Tissandier, who witl 
upon the wide waste of waters that spread beneath an ascent in a veteran bt 
them, glowing like one vast molten emerald ; Merry as larks they soai 
its glories half seen, half hid by the multitude of enjoying the beauty of th 
cloud mountains and valleys that rose fluctuating pastime, the sense of lil 
and fantastic on every side, fair with luminous from all wonted convent; 
half-lights, delicately lovely with pearly iridescence restraints. Then with. 
shading into silvery gray. Thus hovering miles edge of appetite they fl 
above the world and its commonplace cares, they which seems the approp 
enjoyed an interval of transcendent delight, rudely eaten from newspapers, 
broken in upon by the professional aeronaut, a and washed down with s 
creature of appetite, who pulled the valve-rope Champagne was inadmie 
unbidden, thus causing them to descend from might have popped unaws 
their cloudy paradise into the grosser atmosphere tissues of the envelop 
that immediately surrounds the earth, where a catastrophe. But let ■ 
they at length bethought themselves—of lunch, banquet was over, the b 
In spite of thick thronging poetic fancies and newspapers were cleared, 
transcendental raptures, they made a very toler- and the flow of soul’ hac 
able repast, M. Tissandier finishing his portion airy genial cordiality am 
of the fowl by tossing a -well-picked drum- the attention of the traw 
stick overboard. For tliis imprudence the pro- white smoke issuing from 
fessional was down upon Mm immediately. ‘ Do Whence came this ominoi 
you not know,’ quoth he, ‘ that to throw out cloud, that began to_ en-sh: 
ballast without orders is a very serious crime in a less youth said: ‘It is the 
balloon?’ M. Tissandier was at first inclined to And so it wa.s with a yen 
argue the point ; but on consulting the sensitive a few terrible moments, ; 
barometer he was fain to admit that in consequence o-wn fashion bade the woi 
of the disappearance of the chicken-bone, the marvellous hard to do so. 
Neptune had made an upward bound of between pleasant sunlight, ivas tha 
twenty and thirty yards. Very fine calculation It seemed so ; but while 1 
-—iftrue. " dizzy and aghast upon tj 

Luncheon satisfactorily over, they again soared balloon fell, and strange 1 
upward out of sight and sound of earth, and soon they were saved., 
found themselves once more in their cloudy A few days afterwards I 
Elysium, hut with a change ; mist and fog hemmed another ascent in the Ne 
them round instead of the breeze and sunshine, Fonvielle, a.nd they were 
but did not make them less happy. The Neptune ing some scientific experii 
■was to them a little Goshen, a lonely floating like a sudden quick peal ( 
temple of peace, dedicated to contentment and astounded ^ ears, and th 
ease. The serenity of their souls was depicted in exclaimed in a loud star 
their faces. Tranquil and easy, they took no has hurst ! ’ What follow 
thought of the morrow, no, nor of the next hour, Tissandieris own words ; 
when suddenly there broke upon tbeir ears, like a Neptune’s side was torr 
faint far-distant murmur, a sound subdued, mono- suddenly into a bundle o 
tonous, and yet terrible. Was it the voices of the upon the opposite half 
spheres? No, gentle reader ; it was a strain more that of a disc surrounc 
.awful still — it was the voice of the sea. In a came to the ground imm> 
moment the listless ease, the sweet do-nothingness awfuL The aeronaut dia 
of those idlers in cloudland was gone, clean washed the hoop, which at tha 



together with the remains of the halloon and all while the capsules, crucililes, and other apparatus 
the contents of the car. All was darkness. I felt ref^uired by scientific men were sold according to 
myself rolled along the ground, and wondered if I the higli market value of what is really a precious 
liad lost my sight, or if we were buried in some metal. Unluckily, fraud has been found possible 
hole or cavern. An instant of quiet ensued, and even in this case. The Director of the Eoyal 
then the loud voice of the aeronaut was heard Italian Observatory on Vesuvius, M. de Luca, sur- 
exclairaing: ‘*Now come all of you from under prised at finding first one and then another of 
there.”' And one after another they emerged the platinum points of his conductors melted_ by 
unhurt into the sunshine, in time to hid farewell the effect of lightning, made a careful inveatiga- 
to a few fragments of the balloon which were tion, and discovered that the platinum had been 
floating away upon the rising wind. adulterated with from ten to twelve per cent, of 

Such experiences must as a rule be trying to the lead, and thus rendered fusible. Platinum thus 
nerves of mo"t people, and we must be so plain as mixed with an inferior metal can be identified by 
say that travelling by balloon is at best an act of its lesser density, or more easily by the Wowpipe, 
extreme danger and temerity. In order to utilise before which a tell-tale green flame will reveal 
balloons, it is evident that some sure means of the presence of the lead. Such a mixture -would 
guidi-ng them must be invented ; and this dis- render the hitherto resisting platinum absolutely 
covery or anything approaching to it has yet to worthless in the laboratory. 

be made. In fact, a balloon is still, after about a — — 

hundred years* experience, little better than a toy. ^ SPItllfG' BO U Q U E T 

^ ^ \r -n TT rr n -D a Wind-king tlirongh the surging sea 

LIGHTUIh<G-001SDUL.T0ES. Of graying boughs, that bending to the blast 

UfAiST of our readers may have wondered why tall Their countless arms, with murmurous rustling -wave, 
buildings such as church steeples and factory In weed and forest ; and the hedgerows burst 

chimneys are provided with thin rods of ■ iron Into the tender greenery of Spring, 

running down their sides ; and may have been at 
a loss to understand tlieir meaning. Their u.se is 
to conduct lightning harmlessly to the ground 
during thunder-storms. We have, however, had 
warnings enough that a bad lightning-conductor 
is worse, as regards the security of the building 
it is supposed to protect, than none at all. Unless 
the electrical connection w’ith the earth be perfect, 
the conductor may invite the very danger which it 
ought to turn aside. Rusted chains, imperfect 
fittings, and the absence of a sufficient thickness 
of untarnished metal, axe responsible for much 
mischief. Lightning, properly dealt with, is 

robbed of mnch of its terrific power ; but when The yellow daffodils ; Rare 
its natural path is blocked, and its swift circuit With his frankincense swei: 

interrupted, it inevitably rends and tears and A flower of peerless beauty, 

burns, scathing and .scattering all substances before 
its resistless might. 

Franklin meant the lightning-conductors which 
he invented to consist of iron alone. Iron, how- 
ever, has too strong an affinity for oxygen to allow 
of this. All moisture, and all heat, corrode it 
more or less ; and thus grew up the custom of 
pointing the conductors with copper, and in some 
cases with costly platinum, soldered to the iron 

rod. But exposure to weather, and the weak , Nature is astir ; 

galvanic currents which unavoidably set in where She wakes reioiciug from her Winter sleep, 

metal of one sort is in contact with metal And with a thousand voices welcomes Spring ! 

of another sort, cause rapid decomposition at the 

joint, and encourage the rust to eat into the sub- The Conductor.^ of Chambers’s JotruxAu hog 
stance of the rod. A heavy flash will melt or the attention of Coxtkibutors to the following 
cripple a conductor thus imperfect, and then me Igf. All communications should be addressed 
to the structure ! This defect can now he cured ‘ Editor, 339 High Street, Ediuburgh,’ 
by coating the iron rod completely with nickel, 2d. To insure the return of papers that nir 
a metal which defies rust, and which conducts ineli^Me, postage-stamps should in every cas. 
electricity better than the pure iron does. Ears them. 

and rods of this nickeliscd iron have been kept should boar the authors full c 

aaer wler fc several days wittot taisM/g, 


Now shew the clumps of golden crocuses 
Their crowns above the freshly scented mould ; 
And quavering bells of snowdrops glimmer white, 
In roadside garden; purple violets 
Lurk mid their green leaves, heavy-eyed with dew 
Their fragrant perfume scattering on the Pawn. 


Wall-flo-wers shew 

From bed and border, their brown-orange blbom.3 ; 
And under them lingereth a vestal pure, 

Tbe last pale primrose. All the pear-trees bend 
Beneath their flower-snow ; the almonds blusli 
With roseate bloom ; the young year’s minstrel sweet- 
The mellow thru.sh — his liquid carol pours 
From the old blackthorn. 
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and he did so with as gfi-eat tenderness of feeling 
as the fragile nature of the article dealt in de- 
manded. 


A WORD ABOUT BIRD-KEEPING. 

We have never looked with perfect complacency 
on the keeping of birds in cages ; for it looks very 
much like an unnatural imprisonment. They have 
not space to fly about, and there is something pain- 
ful in seeing them flitting up and down on two or 
three spars within very narrow bounds, or looking 
through the wires of their cage as if wdshful to get 
out. It would, however, be of no use to remon- 
strate against a practice that is common not only 
over all England but over the whole civilised 
world. Besides, the keepers of pet birds are not 
without arguments in their favour. Most of the 
birds to be seen in cages, such as canaries, gold- 
finches, or siskins, have been bred in confinement. 
They never knew’ what it was to be at liberty, and 
in their helpless inexperience, if let loose, they 
would inevitably perish. There is much truth in 
this species of excuse for bird-keeping. Some 
weight is also to be attached to the plea that the 
little creatures are, generally speaking, so happy in 
their captivity that many of them live to an old 
■ago — say twelve or thirteen years, and keep on 
piping their ‘ wood-notes wild ’ to the last. There 
may be the further apology, that the maintenance 
of birds in cages coininunicates happiness to 
invalids, or to persons who do not go much from 
home. There is cheerfulness in their song, and a 
degree of amusement in witnessing their move- 
ments, as W'ell as in attending to their simple 
wants. Altogether, therefore, there is a good deal 
to say for bird- keeping. It is not (juite so in- 
humane a practice as it at first appears. In short, I 
birds, like dogs, may be viewed in the light of ■ 
domestic solacenients kindly sent by Providence. 
Their society and grateful attachment help to fill 
np many a melancholy gap. 

These ideas have been suggested to us by an 
accidental interview 'with a Dealer in Birds, who 
in his own way was apt in the philosophy of the 


He had ranch to explain respecting the 
importation of song-birds, and the breeding of them 
in cages. But on neither of these points shall we 
say anything. What especially interested us were 
this intelligent dealer’s observations on the proper 
Some folks, he said,” 


method of keeping birds, 
have a notion that all you have to do is to buy a 
bird, put it into a cage, and give it food and water 
as directed. That is far from being enough. The 
habits of the animal must be studied. The climate 
of the room in which it lives, the amount of day- 
light it should enjoy, the atmosphere it breathes, 
its freedom from sudden alarms— -all have to be 
thought of, if you wish the bird to be happy ; and 
without that it has little chance of being a pleasant 
companion. 

When the dealer began business many years 
ago, he was very unfortunate as concerns his 
stock. He occupied as good a shop as any one 
in the trade, 'The birds arranged all around in 
their respective cages, ready for the inspection 
of customers, were as merry as birds could be. 
They sung in full pipe, as if rivalling each other 
in their gaiety. Provided with appropriate food, 
with pure water, and fresh air, they had not a 
want xmsupplied. Without any apparent reason, 
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ister’s sore throat,’ and which, if not checked iu 
time, may prove eqtially disastrous. 

We have thrown these interesting facts together 
not only in the interest of bird-keej3ers, but for the 
sake of inculcating kindness to animals. w. c. 




MY KITillTGHAR ‘ BAM. 


English, after the rictetj fashion of a Madrassee, But the fellow is not the least put out, and 
Sam spoke fairly enough ; he also read and wrote is quite equal to the ‘fix/ * Master Sahib/ he says, 
the language, the latter aceomplishuient phoneti- ‘ I beg yoxi sense me. Sahib quite wrong. That 
cally, but yet sufficiently near to the rules of time yon speak I get leave, not my mndder— my 
orthography to make you fully understand and wife's mudder die. Master can look book i’ 
pay for ‘ tirty seers wrice’ as thirty seers (mea- This random shot anent the ‘book^ alludes to 
sures) of rice. What if he did elect to spell rice my diayy, in which the disbursement of the money 
with awl Is it not recorded that an eminent mem- has been entered, but not of course the casudty 
her of a large mercantile firm, in days long gone in his family. But I don’t lose the hint neverthe- 
by, invariably included an 7i in the word sugar ? less, and I jot down a memorandum for future 
And is it not also chronicled how he chastised reference, should occasion require, 
almost to the death his son and heir for omitting Then Sam goes on : ‘ I no teU lie, sar. Plenty 
that letter when invoicing a cargo of best Jamaica true ; too much bobberee my house make. My 
moist ? If then Blank Blank, Esq. of the city fader gone Mysore’- — 

of London opined that sugar required an /i, why ‘Why, bless my heart!’ I put in, ‘you told 
not the same liberty as regards the w to Mootoo- me ages ago your father died of cholera in Masuli- 
sammy of the city of Madras ? patam.’ 

A sad waverer in religious opinions Master Sam, *■ No, sar/ says Sam ; ‘ never, sar ! My graud- 
I fear. A very Pharisee of a Hindu, a rigid fader, scuse me. My wife she catch bad fever, 
stickler for the worship of Vishnu or Siva on the No one single person my home got, make funeral- 
high-days and holidays of those deities, when his feast Please, my master, advance half-month’s 
forehead and arras would he spotted and streaked pay ; gib four days’ leave. I too much hurry 
with coloured ashes, his garments would smell of come back.’ Then he falls down, clasps my feet, 
saffron and sandal- wood, his English diminutive calls me his father, brother ; gets my consent to 
name would be put aside for its more lengthy and be absent, handles the rupees, and is off like a 
sonorous native patronymic, and he would be off shot ; not of course to Ms mother’s obsequies, for 
to the temple to make poojah (prayer) to his the old harridan has either been buried or burned 
mamis (gods). But yet, somehow or other, all yeai'S ago, or even now is all alive and kicking ; 
these symptoms and sign.s of Hinduism would but to some spun-out native theatricals, nauteh, 
disappear at Christmas, Easter, or Whitsuntide, or tamaslia (entertainment) in Black Toum, where 
At those seasons of the Christian year, Sam was he feasts, drinks, and sleeps, and for a week 
no longer Mootoosaramy, but Sam pure and simple, at least I see his face no more. 

No more the believer he in the Vedahs and History repeats itself; so does Sam. Months 
Shastras, but a pinner of faith on Aves and and months have passed; I am away from the 
Credos; no poojah for him now in the temple, neighbourhood of the Presidency toxvn, and on 
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vessel in wiiicli I ever put foot ; guiltless of paint ' 
from keel to truck ; all grime, coal-soot, and tar , 
from stem to stern. She had but recently taken a , 
cargo of mules to Annesley Bay ; and but scant 
if any application of water and deodorants had ' 
followed tlie disembarkation of the animals. The i 
‘mnley’ flavour still therefore clung closely to, 
bulkhead and planking ; it hung about cordage ' 
and canvas ; it penetrated saloon and sleeping- 
berth ; it even overpowered the smell of the rancid 
grease with which pistons and wheels were luhri- 
catech Worthy Captain B the skipper as- 

sured U3 that deck and hold, sides and bulwarks, 
had been well scoured in Bombay ; but as the old 
salt’s views of scrubbing, judging from his personal 
appearance, were infinitesimally limited, wc opined 
that the ship’s ablution had been as little as was 
that of its commander's diurnal tub. 

But to return to Sara. The poor fellow was 
wandering about the streets of Beypore coinless i 
and curry-and-rice-less, when he stumbled upon i 
me. He was seeking, he told me, from some good i 
Samaritan of an officer, a free convoy to Madras ! 
as his servant ; and as I happened to be in a posi- 
tion entitled to, passes for some three hr four 
followers at government expense, I was enabled 
to pour oil and wine into Sam’s wounds, and 
without even the disbursement to mine host the 
assistaut-quartermaster-general, of the traditional 
Hnppence,’ to get him across from terminus to 
terminus-some four hundred long miles — and 
without once casting eyes on him. But at Lucifer’s 

hotel in Madras where I stayed What a 

memory of mosquitoes, fleas, and other nimble in- 
sects doth it bring t What a night-band of croak- 
ing frogs and howling jackals it kept! What 
packs of prowling pariah dogs and daringly thieving 
crows congregated about its yards and outhouses ! 
What repulsive nude mendicants and fakeers 
strolled almost into its very verandahs ! What 
a staff of lazy sweepers, slow-footed ‘hoys,’ and 
sleepy punkah-pullers crawled about it generally ! 
And last, though not least, what a wretched ' coolie- 
cook’ superintended its flesh-pots, from which 
not even the every-day stereotyped prawn curry, , 
boiled seer-tish, and grilled morglm (fowl) could ' 
creditably and palatably issue. At this Stygian ' 
caravanserai then, Sara, whom I thought I had bid 
adieu to for ever and a day on the railway plat- 
form, turns up again clean and smirk, salaams, 
asks for permanent employment, produces a thick 
acket of highly laudatory characters (mostly, I 
_ ad no doubt, either fabricated by a native scribe 
in the Thieves’ Bazaar at Black Town, or borrowed 
for the occasion from some other brother-butler), 
gets engaged ; and from that moment, both figu- 
ratively and literally, begins to eat my salt. Nor ^ 
did the saline feasting fail to give him a taste ' 
for liquor — for alcoholic, decidedly alcoholic were 
Sam’s proclivities. He drank at all times and in j 
all places ; but his favourite .day and locality was | 
Tuesday, at the weekly market of the cantonment. : 
Then and there he imbibed right royally, and | 
staggering home— the coolies with the supplies | 
following him as tipsy as himself— went straight ' 
to his luut-spread cliarpoy (bedstead). 

‘ Hollo, Sam I ’ I exclaim ; ‘at it again ; drunk 
as usual from sliamdy [market].’ 

‘No, shar! Dis time no shrunk! Shun too 
mush hot ! Splenshy head pain gib I Too mush 
make shake, sfchagger, shar ! No, mash-err, no ! 


Sham not shrunk! Plenty slack! Shmall glass 
Wndy — all right, shar!’ 

But I decline to add ‘ the sum of more to that 
which hath too much,’ and I leave Sam to sober 
himself as he best can, and which, truth to say, 
he quickly does. ^ 

' In the way of intoxicants nothing came amiss to 
my man’s unfasticlious palate. He had no particular 
‘wanity,’ like Old Weller’s friend the red-nosed 
Shepherd ; Henneysey’s brandy, Kinahan’s whisky, 
Boord’s gin, Bass’s ale, Guinness’s stout, cham- 
pagne, sherry, claret — all and each w'ere equally ac- 
ceptable; and failing these European liquors, then 
the vile palm-toddy and killing mango-spirit of 
the neighbouring native stills supplied their place. 
Bar the toddy and mango stuff', which were cheap 
and easily obtained, Sam did not disburse much 
for his wine-cellar ; master’s sideboard and stores, 
guard them as he would, came cheaper and handier. 
Every bottle, somehow or other, got ‘ other lips ’ 
than mine and my friends’ applied to it, and its 
contents went into and warmed other ‘hollow 
hearts ’ than ours. Sam laid an embargo on. and 
helped himself from all. Ho it is, I fancy, to 
whom Aliph Cheem alludes in his Lay of Ind en- 
titled Tha Faithful Ahhoo, that trusty servant who, 
habitually stealing his master’s liquor, and accus- 
ing his brother-domestics, got caught aiid half- 
poisoned by mistaking in his prowls Keroaine for 
Old Tom. A misadventure not unlike befell Sam; 
but in that instance he did not ‘ strike oil,’ but 
came upon a very nauseating dose of tartar emetic, 
aud was ‘plenty sick’ and ‘plenty shame’ for 
some hours after. 

Another predilection of my factotum’s was 
tobacco, which he smoked without ceasing, and 
without the least regard to quality or fabric. 
‘ Long-cut or short-cut’ to him ‘were all the same.’ 
But as I did not happen to be addicted to the 
‘nicotian weed’ Sain could not draw on any 
resources of mine, but had to depend on bis own 
means, supplemented by the surreptitious abstrac- 
tion of Trichys and Manillas, of Latakia and Bird’s- 
eye, from the boxes and pouches of my chum 
and visitors. 

Every native gambles ; so it could hardly be 
expected that Sam should differ from his brethren 
in this respect. In the words of the old ditty 
anent Ally Croker ; 

He ’d game till he lost the coat from his shoulder. 

I don’t think he cared much for cards or dice ; hut 
the game that he delighted in was played with a 
red and white checkered square of cloth, and with 
round pieces like draughtsmen. Whenever the 
advent of a friend and opportunity served, down 
the two squatted wdth this board between their 
legs, and a pile of copper pieces of money by their 
sides ; and so intent would they be on their play, 
that nothing short of a gentle kick, or tap on tlie 
head, would arouse them to master’s wuuits and 
needings. 

My readers will naturally inquire why, with 
all these delinquencies, Sam so long remained 
my henchman. Well, first, had I discharged him, 
another and probably greater rohlier would have 
stepped into his shoes, and bazaar accounts and 
inroads on alcohol and tobacco would have re- 
mained undiminished. ‘They all do it;’ so better 
the de’il I knew, than, the de’il whose acquaintance 
I would have to make. Again, Stun had his 
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redeeming points ; lie \ras, as I have said heforej 
clean, handy, and deft at the creature comforts, ' 
%vhich, having appetisingly compounded, he could , 
serve up with taste and elegance. Then he was i 
a good nurse ; and during a serious illness that 
befell me at one of the vilest stations in Madras, 
he tended me closely and carefully, keeping a 
watchful eye and a ready stick on punkah-pullers 
and wetters of kus-kus tatties (scented grass mats), 
without the cooling aid of which the heat of 
that grilling July wouLl have been my death 
on that fever-bed. Once more, on those military 
inspections which fell to my lot, and which had 
to be undertaken partly over the Nizam’s very 
sandy and rough highways, and in those close | 
comfortless bone-breaking vehicles called byle-nihhs \ 
(bullock-carts), my man became invaluable. Seated ! 
on the narrow perch alongside the almost garment- ! 
less and highly odoriferous native driver, he urged ! 
him on by promises of ‘backsheesh ’ and cheroots; i 
he helped to whip and tail-twist the slow-footed ■ 
oxen ; he roused up lazy hyle-vmllahs (bullock- 
men) sleeping in their hovels, and. assisted them 
in driving from the fields and in yoking to the 
cart refractory and kicking cattle. He stirred 
up with the long pole the peons (keepers) in 
charge of the road-side travellers’ bungalows at 
which we halted, aiding these officials in chasing, 
slaughtering, and ‘ spatch-cocking’ the ever-wait- 
ing-to-be-ldlled-and-cooked gaunt and fleshless 
morgliee (fowl); he saw that the chatties for the 
bath were not filled with the very dirtiest of 
tank water; that the numerous and hard-biting 
insects, out and taking the air from their thickly 
populated homes in the crevices of cane-bottomed 
chair and bedstead, met with sudden and violent 
death; and lastly, that no man’s hand but his 
own should be put into master’s money-bag and 
stores. 

But as all things come to an end more or less, 
so did Sam’s career with me actually terminate. 
My wife and family came ‘out’ from England. 
The ‘Mem Saab,’ sometimes even the ‘Missee 
Saab,’ took bazaar ’count ; the current bachelor 
rates for chillies, cocoa-nuts, first and second 
sorts wrice, gram, and such-like necessaries under- 
went a fall Sam’s occupation and gain were 
gone. He quitted ray homestead under this new 
and unprofitable regime. ‘ I discharge you, sar I ’ 
said he ; and away he went, I know not where. 


site seat, kept the patient’s nerveless wrist 
between his own thin fingers all the way from 
the race-course to the inn. Then Jasper, amidst 
spasmodic gaspings from the landlady and sym- i 
pathetic exclamations from the chambermaids, was | 
carried into the He Vere Ari^is and established in ; 
one of the best rooms, whence were summarEy ' 
dislodged the effects of some well-to-do customer 
who had had a horse in the race, but who was. 
unlikely under the circumstances to resent the j 
invasion of his apartment. Jack Prodgers and 
the doctor seemed to have taken joint possession 
of the invalid ; the former as procJicdn ami (and 
it is to the credit of such ne’er-do-wells as Captain 
Prodgers that the very wildest of them never 
do leave a friend untended in a scrape), and the 
other professionally. 

Other friends came not. Lord Harrogate did 
indeed tap at the door, and so did four or five 
officers of the Lancer regiment, but contented 
themselves with an assurance that Jasper was in 
no immediate danger. And when Blanche Denzil’s 
tearful entreaties induced the Earl to solicit. admit- 
tance to the sick-room for her at least, the surgeon 
went out and politely deprecated her entrance. 
Anything which might excite the patient should, 
he truly said, be as far as possible avoided. It 
was not exactly possible just yet to ascertain the 
amount of damage done ; but he, the doctor, 
anticipated no serious consequences. And with 
this assurance the poor sister was compelled to 
he content. They say that every educated man 
of fifty is a fool or a physician. Jack Prodgers 
had seen the light some half-century since, and his 
worst enemies — the men whose cash he pouched 
at play-^would not have taxed him with folly. 

‘ Now, doctor,’ he said quietly, ‘ don’t you think 
I the best we can do for the poor fellow is to get 
his left shoulder into the .socket again before the 
muscles stiffen ? ’ 

The surgeon winced. He knew by the cursory 
examination Jie had made that no bones— unless 
it might be the collar-bone, an injury to which is 
not always promptly ascertained— were broken; 
but here, annoying circumstance! was a disloca- 
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CHAPTEB XL — AN UNEXPECTED MEETING-. 

The Be Vere Arms at Pebworth, fourth-rate hotel 
though it necessarily was in a ]place where any 
hotel of the first or even of the second magnitude 
would have been as an oak in a flower-pot, was 
well and neatly kept. There was the commercial 
connection, and there was the county connection, 
both dear to the landlord, but on grounds wholly 
dissimilar. Biggies had been butler to the present, 
under-butler and knife-boy to the late Earl of 
■\Volverhampton ; and had he but had liis own 
way, the Be Vere Arms would have been strictly 
the family hotel which its address-cards jiroclaimed 
it, and the obnoxious word ‘commercial’ would 
have found no place there. 

Mr Biggies, however, was in the position of one 
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tiott -wliicli he had left to he discovered by an 
outsider to the profession, 

‘Bless my soulJ’ he exclaimed, adjusting his 
spectacles, ‘so it is. We have no time to lose.' 

As it was, time enough had been, lost to bring 
about a contraction of the muscles, that rendered 
it necessary to caE in the aid of James the "waiter 
and Joe the hoots, before the hurt shoulder could 
bo reinstated in its normal position. 

The pain of the operation roused Jasper from 
bis stupor. He moaned several times and stirred 
feebly to and fro, and when the wrench was over, 
opened bis eyes and gazed with a bewildered stare 
about Mm. Very pale and ghastly he looked, 
lying thus, with the blood slowly oozing from a 
out on his right temple, and his hair stained and 
matted. They sprinkled water on Ms face and 
put brandy tie his lips ; but he merely groaned 
again, and Ms eyes closed. 

‘That’s a very ugly knock on the temple; I 
hope there’s no more mischief,’ said the doctor 
in a whisper, hut speaking more openly than 
medicine-men, beside a patient’s bed, often speak 
tothe laity. 

JackProdgers shook his head. ‘He was a man 
of experience, and had in his time seen some 
prompt and easy recoveries, and other cases in 
which there was no recovery at aU. It was with 
some remorse that he looked down at the bruised 
aud helpless form lying on the bed. His heart 
had been case-hardened by the rubs of a worldly 
career, hut there was a soft spot in it after all, and 
it was with sincere joy that he saw at length the 
sick man's eyes open with a glance of evident 
recognition, -while a wan smEe played about Ms 
lips, 

‘I say, Jack,’ said Jasper feebly, ^ we’re in a 
hole, old man, after all’- Then he fainted. 

‘ Nothing the matter with his reason, thank 
goodness ! It was the shock to the brain I feared 
the most for him,’ said the doctor, as again brandy 
. was administered. 

The regular clock-work routine of social machi- 
nery must go on in despite of accidents, and ac- 
cordingly the down-train reached Pebworth at 3.40 
(or, to tell the truth, a few minutes behind time) 
with its usual punctuality. There was no omni- 
bus, whether from the He Fere Arms or from the 
opposition or JFfiiU Sart hotel, in waiting at 
the station, wherefore the few arrivals had to con- 
, sign their bales and bags and boxes of samjjles to 
the wheelbarrows of porters, for conveyance to 
AyMchever house of entertainment they designed 
to^ patronise. Amongst these was a thickset 
middle-aged man, with trim whiskers, a dust- 
coloured overcoat, a slim umbrella, and a plump 
black bag, which he preferred . to carry as ho 
trudged from the station to the hoteh 

There was nothing very noteworthy about the 
new-comer, who was neatly dressed in black, and 
wore a hat that was just old enough to have lost 
■its first tell-tale gloss, except that he had evidently 
.striven to look some years younger than the parish 
register would- have proclaimed Mm. Thus the 
purplish tint of his tMck whiskers and thinned 
hair, heedfully brushed and parted so as to make 
the most of it, savoured of art rather than nature. 
His cravat too, instead of being black, was what 
haberdashers call a scarf of blue silk, of a dark 
shade certainly, but still blue, and was secured by. 
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a massive golden horse-shoe. Glittering trinkets 
rattled at his watch-chain, and Ms boots were 
tighter and brighter than the boots of men of 
business usually are. There is or ought to be a 
sort of fitness between clothes and their wearer, 
bnt in the case of tliis traveller, obviously hound 
for the De Vere Arms, no such fitness existed. 
That cold gray eye, those deeply marked crow’s- 
feet, the coarse mouth, aud mottled complexion, 
consorted ill with the pretensions to dandyism 
indicated by a portion of their owner’s attire. 
Altogether, the man might hare been .set down as 
a corn-doctor, a quack, a projector of bubble com- 
l>auies, or possibly an auctioneer whose haniiuer 
seldom fell to a purely legitimate bid in a fair 
market. 

As the stranger drew near to the hotel, 
having inquired Ms way once or twice from such 
of the natives as the great attraction of the day 
had not allured to the race-course, a carriage 
dashed pa.st him at a very fast pace indeed, aud 
drew up with a jerk in front of the De Vere Arms. 

^ The gentleman who alighted from it, tall, aud 
of a goodly presence, lingered for an imstant in 
the doorway to give some order to his servants. 
As he did so, his eyes encountered those of the 
traveller freshly arrived by the train, and who 
by this time was beneath the pillars of the porch. 
Sir Sykes Denzil, for it was he whose carriage liad 
just brought him in hot ha.ste to the place -c-here 
his son lay ill, started perceptibly and hesitated, 
then turned abruptly on his heel and disappeared 
within the hotel, greeted by the obsequious Mr 
and Mis Biggies. 

Recognition, as we can all avouch, is in the 
immense majority of cases simultaneous, one 
memory seeming as it wore to take fire at the 
.spark of recollection kindled in the other. In 
thi.s instance such was not exactly what occurred. 
Yet the traveller with the hag was perfectly 
certain that he had seen before the tall gentleman 
who had started at the sight of him, and that a 
diligent searching of the mental archives -would 
elicit the answer to the riddle. 

‘ Have I written or telegraphed to order rooms 
here '? ’ repeated the new arrival testily, after the 
flippant -waiter who came, flourishing his napkin, 
to see what the stranger wanted. ‘ No, I have not. 
And to judge by the size of your town, my friend, 
and the general look of affairs, I should say that 
on any other day of the year hut this such a 
precaution would be wholly superfluous.’ 

The waiter, who had been slightly puffed up by 
the ephemeral vogue of Pebworth and its chief 
hotel, took the rebuke meekly. ‘Would you .stop 
into the coffee-room, .sir ? ’ he said. ‘ I ’ll ask Mrs 
Biggies about accommodation likely to be vacant. 
Any name I could mention, sir ? ' 

‘Name — yes, Wilkins,' returned the traveller, 
pushing open the door of the coifee-room, in 
which, at various tables, some dozen of sporting- 
men were making a scrambling meal. One or 
two of these looking np from their plates, nodded 
a greeting, with a ‘I-Jow d’ye do, Wilkins?’ or 
‘How goes it, old fellow?’ salutations which tlie 
recipient of ,them returned in kind. Then the 
waiter bustled in to say, more respectfully thau 
before, that so soon as No. 28 should -be vacated 
by a gentleman leaving by the G.25 train, it would 
be at the disposal of Mr Wilkins. Purther, here 
was a note for Mr Wilkins ; into whose hand he 
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fear, in tlie steeplecLase to-day, and I have heen 
called here to see him, where he lies, in this very 
hotel’ And the haronet moved towards the door. 

‘ Hurl-, is he ?’ exclaimed Mr ‘Wilkins, with 
inconsiderate roughness. ‘Ah, then, I shall look 
to -you, Sir Syke.s, to indemnify me in case’— ^ 

Then came an awkward pause. The solicitor 
was a remarkably plain-spoken man, hut he did 
not quite like to say, ‘ in case your son’s accident 
jjrove fatal,’ and so stopped, and left liis eloquent, 
silence to complete his words. Sir Sykes, with 
his hand on the door, turned, astonished, upon the 
attorney. 

‘ Wliat, pray, have you to do with the illness 
or the recovery of Captain Denzil ?’ he asked in 
evident ili-hmnoiir. He had borne up to this 
with Mr ‘Wilkins, hut the lawyer’s interference 
with regard to las 'son appeared to him in the 
light of a gratuitous piece of insolence. 

‘Simply,’ returned Mr ‘Wilkins, thrusting his 
hand into an inner pocket of his coat, ‘because I 
am the holder of certain acceptances, renewed, 
renewed afresh, and finally dishonoured ; accept- 
ances amounting, with expenses, to a gross amount 
of— -shall we say some eleven or twelve thousand, 
Sir Sykes? Hearer the twelve than the eleven, 
I suspect. A flea-bite of course to a gentleman 
of your fortune, but a very important sum to a 
plain man like yours truly.’ 

‘ I have heen put to heavy expense, very heavy, 
for my son’s debts,’ said Sir Sykes, almost pite- 
ously. ‘ I have paid every ’ 

‘Now, my very good sir,’ interrupted the 
attorney, ‘ don’t, I beg you, don’t fall into the 
common error of fathers, and imagine that your 
own particular son is either a miracle of ingenuous 
candour or a prodigal worse than his neighbours. 
You think that you’ve paid all his liabilities, Sir 
Sykes, and no doubt you have paid all you knew 
of. But as a man of the world, if not as a parent, 
you ought to be aware that nobody ever did 
tell all that he owed—excess of modesty, perhaps ! 
They always leave a margin, these interesting 
penitents; and in this case, as you will see by 
these documents’ (and Mr Wilkins produced several 
pieces of stamped paper), ‘ the margin is tolerably 
ample.’ 

The baronet was now thoroughly roused to 
wrath. B(e strode to and fro with frowning brow 
and hands that were fast clenched together, then 
walked to the window and stood still, idly tapping 
the panes with one white finger, on which there 
glistened a great diamond that had heen an heir- 
loom at Carhery Chase before ever a Benzil 
crossed its threshold. 

‘I’ll not give him a shilling or leave him a 
shilling!’ he said in a voice that quivered with 
anger, ‘ Carhery Chase is my very own, and I 
can deal with It as I please. My daughter.? at 
anyrate have deserved better of me than that 
thankless graceless hoy.’ 

Sir Sykes, under the influence of this new 
emotion, seemed to have forgotten the lawyer’s 
presence, or merely to regard Mr Wilkins in the 
light of the impartial Chorus in a Greek tragedy; 
‘but the attorney, who was by no means pleased 
by tbe turn which the affair seemed to be taking, 
intervened, ■ 

‘ Come, come. Sir Sykes. It ’s natural that you 
should be annoyed at having such a heavy bill 
presented, when you thought it settled. But 


between ourselves, boy.s will be boy.s. Tbe captain 
has turned over a now leaf, and rely on it he will 
be a credit to you yet. I ’ve a pretty wide acquaint- 
ance amongst*^ wild young gentlemen, of his kind, 
and I give you ray word I don’t know one who- 
is more wide-awake. He had paid his ’prentice 
fees, and that smartly ; but I expect before I die 
to bear of him as an ornament to the bench of 
magistrates and perhaps a county member. As 
for these bills and notes of hand — 

‘ I ’m not liable for a sixpence I ’ exclaimed Sir 
Sykes petulantly. ‘My .son may go through tbe 
Court if he chooses, and perhaps will learn a 
■wholesome le.s3on from the exposure, which’ 

‘ Pie, fie, Sir Sykes ! ’ broke in tbe lawyer. 
‘ A coat of white wa.sh, believe 2 ne, sticks to a 
youngster’s back to that extent that no amount of 
.scrubbing can get rid of it. Fume and fret as you 
please, you know, and I know, that you mean 
Captain Jasper to have Carhery after you, and to 
keep the place in the Denzil line. Better so, than 
to have so fine an estate sold or cut in two for 
division between your daughters’ husbands. And 
the captain won’t bear the ‘bloody hand’ in hi.s 
escutcheon the better because he has been made 
an insolvent in his youth. As for these claims, I 
don’t press for an immediate settlement; not I ; I 
don’t exact my pound of flesh down on the nail, 
Sir Sykes.’ 

There was a hard struggle in the baronet’s breast. 
Time had heen given him for reflection, and he 
had used it. To hear of his son’s extravagance, 
of his son’s deceit, and from such lips, w'as had 
enough. To be compelled to endure the familiarity 
of the lawyer’s manner was to have to swallow a 
still more bitter pill. He could remember Mx'" 
Wilkins of old, blunt and jocose certainly, but by 
no means so jaunty in his bearing as he now was, 
although Sir Sykes had not then heen the rich 
county magnate^^ he had blossomed. He felt, and 
•writhed as ho felt, that it was the attorney’s sense 
of his hold upon him by reason of his knowledge 
of his past life, which had emboldened Mr Wilkins 
to deal with him as he had done. But the most 
provoking feature of the affair xvas that Sir Sykes 
felt that this man’s advice, coarsely and often.sively 
administered as it was, yet contained a solid kernel 
of truth. Jasper was by no means a model son. 
He had committed fearful follies, and incurred 
debts which even the Master of Carhery had 
thought twice before discharging. His profligacy 
•was redeemed by no brilliant talents, softened by 
no afleetionate qualities. There are spendthrifts 
who remain lovable to the last, as there are others 
who dazzle the world by the glitter of their wit or 
valour. To neither category did the graceless off- 
spring of Sir Sykes belong. And yet, in spite of 
his occasional nienaces on the subject of his will, 
the haronet felt that national manners and family 
pride combined to constitute a sort of moral entail, 
of which Jasper was to reap the benefit. 

‘I must see my son,’ said Sir Sykes smoothly, 
after a paxxse ; ‘ and when I have time to think 
over the matter, Mr Wilkins, I will write to you 
appointing as early an interview as possible. In 
the meantime I feel assured that you will see the 
propriety of not urging personally your claims on 
Captain Denzil in his present condition.’ 

Mr Wilkins was amenity itself. He would but 
eat a morsel in the coffee-room, he said, and would 
then go back to London by the next train, con- 
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ficlent that he could not leave his interests in. better 
hands than those of Sir Sykes. 

‘ The old address, sir ] You used to know it well 
enough ! ’ said the lawyer with a leer, as he took 
the hand which the baronet did not dare to refuse 
in sign of friendship ; and bo they parted. 


COAL AND ITS PEODUCTS. 

In an article which appeared in this Journal in 
August 1876, entitled Tho Age of the World, we 
endeavoured to explain how coal was produced, 
and how it might he regarded simply as stored-up 
heat and light, derived from the sun ages ago. 

Apart from the varied uses of coal in its ordinary 
state, we owe an immense deal to the products 
which by chemical means we obtain from it ; and 
it is our purpose in this paper to briefly review 
these products, and to shew how w^e have adapted 
them to our several wants. 

The manufacture of gas is undoubtedly the most ; 
important feature in the modern history of coal. ' 
Natural reservoirs of inflammable air exist in 
many parts of the world, and have in many cases 
been turned to profitable account. In China, 
for instance, the evaporation of salt has for many 
j’-ears been carried on by the heat obtained by the 
combustion of gas which issues from the ground. 
Streets and buildings there have also been lighted 
by the same means. In our own country too, such 
eruptions of natural gas— which have generally 
manifested themselves during the operation of well- 
boring — have not been uncommon. But the gas 
so obtained is not the same as that which we get 
from the distillation of coal, although it forms one 
of its chief constituents. It is commonly called 
marsh-gas, from its constant presence in bogs and 
places -where decaying vegetable matter abounds. 
The treacherous Will o' the Wisp owes its origin to 
this gas. It also issues in large quantities from 
coal-beds, and diluted with air forms the dreadful 
compound called ‘ fire-damp.’ 

The first recorded experiment relating to the 
production of true coal-gas was as early as the 
year 1660, when a country clergyman distilled 
some coal, collected the gas in bladders, and burnt 
it from a jet, for the amusement of his friends. 
Although this very suggestive experiment was 
communicated to the Royal Society, no action 
seems to have been taken upon it until the begin- 
ning of the present century, when the matter 
seems to have attained a more practical form. At 
this time one or two factories in Manchester and 
Birmingham were for the first time lighted with 
gas. The idea of illuminating an entire town hy 
means of a chemical vapour seems to have met 
with much ridicule, and it was found necessary 
to employ lecturers to go about the country to 
shew people how such an apparent impossibility 
could be carried out. However, in spite of much 
opposition, part of London w^as lighted by gas in 
1812; and three years later, Paris adopted the 
same system. The delay in the acceptance of gas- 
making among the industrial arts was no doubt 
largely due to the expressed opinion of several 
eminent chemists and others, who considered that 
such a mode of lighting our towns could never he 
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realised, because of the supposed danger which it | 
involved.. Modern experience teaches us that it ! 
is at once the cheapest as weU as the safest mode j 
of illumination that we can as yet command. In 
the manufacture of gas, the coal is placed in iron 
retorts, which are subjected to a high temperature 
for about six hours, when the operation is finislicd, 
and the retorts are ready for a fresh charge. A 
residue of nearly pure carbon, in the form of coke, 
remains in the retort, whilst the varied products 
of the distillation are carried off by pipes into j 
suitable receptacles, For the sake of convenience, | 
we will at present name only three of these xwo- i 
ducts — ammoniacal liquor, tar, and the gas itself. [ 
The first, is the principal source of ammonia, one 
of the most useful substances known. It may he 
almost said of ammonia, as it has been remarked 
of sulphuric acid, that the prosperity of a country 
may he known by the quantity -whieli it consumes. 

It is used by colour-makers, calico-printers, and 
in the manufacture of most of the textile fabrics ; 
in cleansing and extracting grease from various 
kinds of cloth, in the preparation of leather, in 
galvanising iron, and in pewtering. The chemist 
would he almost helpless without its aid ; whilst 
in medicine it is used in about twenty different 
forms as a ihost valuable stimulant. It is almost 
needless to say that ammonia was in general use 
long before the era of gas-manufacture, for life 
could hardly go on without it. In fact its very 
name is derived from its manufacture hundreds 
of years ago from animal refuse in a district of 
Libya where the deity Jupiter Ammon was 
worshipped. The old alchemists too obtained it 
from the distillation of deer’s horns ; hence one 
preparation of it is still called spirit of hartshorn. 
There are many other sources of ammonia, for its 
presence in nature is universal ; hut all have sunk 
into insignificance since the gas-works have yielded 
such plentiful supplies. 

Coal-tar in its crude state is not of very great 
importance, its tise being confined to such rough 
work as the water-proofing of boats and the paint- 
ing of outhouses and the like. But in the hands- 
of' the chemist its applications cannot be. lightly 
regarded, in fact its distillation is of sufficient 
importance to form a distinct branch of trade. In 
this process coal-tar is separated into three different 
products — naphtha (which in a rectified state is the 
benzol of commerce) ; heavy or creosote oil, which 
is used almost exclusively for the preservation 
of railway sleepers ; and the residue pitch. The 
last is of great use to shipbuilders, and has more- 
recently found employment in the preparation of 
asphalt roofing and paving. But naphtha is b;y far 
the most important of the three substances, if ^ it 
were only for its use as a solvent for both india- 
rubber and gutta-percha. No doubt, failing this, 
other solvents for caoutchouc would have been 
found ; but naphtha is a particularly cheap and 
effective menstruum for the purpose ; and when we 
consider the. varied uses to which india-rubber and 
gutta-percha are now applied— from elastic hosier}’- 
to submarine cables — we must acknowledge that 
naphtha is a valuable addition to our manufactur- 
ing resources. It is a significant circumstance 
that the date of the introduction of manufactured ■ 
india-rubber (by Mr Mackintosh) follows the 
general adoption of gas-lighting by only a lew- 
years. Brevious to this, india-rubber -(vas imported 
merely as a curiosity, its first use being to oblite- 
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rate pencil-marks, for ■which purpose it •was once 
advertised m London at the modest price of six 
shillings per square inch. 

Besides its use as a solvent, benKol is of par- 
ticular importance in yielding, when treated with 
nitric acid, a substance called aniline. The dis- 
covery of aniline is. one of the most remarkable 
triumphs of chemistry, as applied to the advance- 
ment of a manufacturing industry. (Before the 
date of coal-tar it was obtained, from indigo, and 
the name it bears is the Portuguese for that 
colour.) The production of 'aniline caused quite 
a revolution in the various trades which are de- , 
pendent in any way upon the colour-manufacturer ; 
Ibi” lithographers, paqoer-stainers, calico-printers, i 
and especially dyers, owe their most brilliant tints I 
to its aid. The various dyes which are now ! 
commonly retailed for household use are also 
derived from the same source. Aniline is an 
almost colourless liquid, of a peculiar vinous 
odour, which after exposure to the air, changes 
to a dark resinous matter. The treatment which 
it undergoes in producing the various colours 
(and nearly every colour of the rainbow can now 
■be obtained from it), is of too complicated a 
nature, to be of any interest to the general reader. 
Magenta, the advent of which some years bach 
many of our readers will remember, was the first ’ 
aniline dye which appeared. The other colours 
have followed in quick succession, nearly aU of 
them being the subjects of one or more patents. 
It is questionable whether all these colours are 
strictly permanent ; but it is a pleasing thought 
that the hues which in one form or another 
existed at a period long before mankind had a 
lace ill nature, are now reproduced for man’s 
slight and benefit. 

Another very important product of gas- tar is 
carbolic acid, which is also largely employed for 
dyeing quirposes. Its value as a disinfectant is too 
well known to need recapitulation here ; but we 
may mention that its use as a preventive of 
disease was most abundantly proved during the 
last epidemic among our cattle. It is in general 
use in our hospitals, not only as a disinfectant, 
but also as an antiseptic both in the dressing of 
•wounds and in the treatment of various skin 
diseases. Carbolic acid also yields a substance 
called picric acid, which, on account of its explo- 
sive properties when combined with potassium, 
has been proposed as a substitute for gunpowder. 
There are many other substances derived from 
the distillation of coal-tar, but at present they arc 
only of interest to the experimental chemist. 

A ton of coals will produce a chaldron of coke, 
twelve gallons of tar, ten gallons of ammoniacal ■ 
liquor, and nearly ten thousand feet of gas. A 
consideration of these figures, with a due regard 
to what we have said as to the value of the various 
chemical products obtained by distillation, will 
enable our readers to understand why gas com- 
panies can shew such good balance-sheets. Much 
has been written as to the possible exhaustion, 
after one or two centuries, of the British coal- 
fields. This is a question upon which it is next 
to impossible to form any reliable opinion. Should 
the coal-snpi>Iy actually fail, it is more than 
probable that as science is extended, a new source 
of light and heat may be developed. A cheap 
and ready means of producing electricity, as we 
have in a former article endeavoured to shew, 


would at once solve the problem, and it is within 
the bounds of reason that to this agency the 
future races of the earth, will look for the two 
most common necessaries of existence. 


MALAPROPOS. 

Charltss DiCKEsrs once wrote to a friend : ‘ I have 
distinguished myself in two ro.spects lately. I took 
a young lady unknown down to dinner, and talked 
to her aboixt the Bishop of Durham’s nepotism 
in the matter of Mr Cheese. I found she was Mrs 
Oheese. And I expatiated to tlie member for 
Marylebone, Lord Permoy — generally conceiving 
him to be an Irish member — on the contemptible 
character of the Marylebone constituency and 
Marylebone representatives.’ Two such mishaps 
' in one evening were enough to reduce the most 
brilliant talker to the condition of the three 
' insides’ of the Imndon-bonnd coach, who begixiled 
the tedium of the journey from Southampton by 
discussing the demerits of 'William Cobbett, until 
one of the party went so far as to a.ssert that 
the object of their denunciations was a domestic 
tyrant, given to beating his wife; when, much 
to his dismay, the solitary lady passenger, who 
had hitherto sat a silent listener, remarked : 
i ‘ Pardon me, sir ; a kinder husband and father 
I never breathed ; and I ought to know, for I am 
I William Cqbbett’s wife ! ’ 

Mr Giles of Virginia and' Judge Duval of Mary- 
' land, members of Congress during Washington’s 
administration, boarded at the house of a Mrs 
Gibbon, whose daughters were well on in j’-ears, 
and remarkable for talkativeness. When Jefler- 
son became President, Duval was Comptroller of 
the Treasury, and Giles a .senator. Meeting one 
day in Washington, they fell to chatting over old 
times, and the senator asked the Comptroller if he 
knew what had become of ‘ that cackling old maid, 
Jenny Gibbon.’ *^She is Mrs Duval, sir/wa.sthe 
unexpected reply. Giles did not attempt to mend 
matters, as a certain Mr Tuberville unwisely 
did. This unhappy blunderer resembled the Irish 
gentleman who- complained that he could not open 
his month without putting his foot in it. Happen- 
ing to observe to a felloiv-guest at Dunraveri Castle, 
that the lady who had sat at his right hand at 
dinner was the ugliest woman he had ever beheld ; 
the person addressed exj)res3ed his regret that .he 
should think his wife so ill-looking. M have 
made a mistake,' said the horrified Tuberville ; ‘ I 
meant the lady who sat on my left.’ ‘'Well, sir, 
she is my sister,’ was the response to the -well- 
intentioned fib ; bringing from the despei'ate con- 
noisseur of beauty the frank avowal : ‘ It can’t be 
helped, sir, then; for if what you say be true, 
I confess I never saw .such an ugly family in the 
course of my life !’ 

An honest expression of opinion perhaps not 
so easily forgiven by the individual concerned, 
as that wrung from Mark Twain, who, standing 
right before a young lady in a Parisian public 
garden, cried out to Ms friend ; ‘Dan, just look 
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ab this girl; how heautifal she is !’ to he rebuked gentleman. ‘I will impart jmur instructions to my 
hy ‘this girl' sajdng in excellent English; ‘I valet, though I fear while he remains in my service 
thank yon more lor the evident sincerity of the he will not he able to profit by them, as I shall not 
compliment, sir, than for the extraordinary pub- trouble you with my custom. I wish you gooi 
1 icily you have given it ]' Mark took a walk, day,’ 

hut did not feel just comfortable for some time We read in Lord Eldon’s Journal; ‘The most 
afterward. awkward thing that ever occurred to me was this. 

One of the humorist’s countrymen made a much Immediately after I was married I was appointed 
more serious blunder. He was a married man. Deputy Professor of Law at Oxford, and tlie Law 
Going into the kitchen one day, a pair of soft Professor sent me the first lecture, which I had to 
hands were thrown over his eyes, a lass was read immediately to the students, and which I 
imprinted on his cheek. He returned the salute began without knowing a single word that Avas in 
with interest, and as he gently disengaged the it. It was upon the statute applying to young 
hands of his fair assailant, asked : ‘ Mary, ’darling, men running away with maidens. Fancy me 
where is the mistress I’ and found his answer in reading with about one himdred and fifty hoys 
an indignant wife’s lace, ‘ilaiy darling’ had and young men all giggling at the Professor! 
gone out for the day, and the lady of the house Such a tittering audience no one ever had.' The 
intended by her affectionate greeting to give her comical coincidence may have been an accidental 
lord a pleasant surprise. He got his surprise ; one ; hut as the Law Professor must, like the 
whether he thought it a pleasant one he never students, have knomi that his deputy ran away 
divulged, hut that kitchen knew Mary no more. with his Bessie, the chances are against it. The 
A stout hearty-looking gentleman one day made great lawyer was fated to be reminded of the 
his way from the dock-side at Plymouth to the romantic episode of his life. A client Avhose 
deck of a man-of-war newly arrived from abroad, daughter had been stolen from him, insisted upon 
and desired to be shewm over the .ship. Most of the jury being told that a man Avho could run 
the officers Avere on .shore, and the duty of playing away Avith an'other man's daughter was a rascal 
cicerone devolved upon a young midshipiuan. and a villain, and deserved to be hanged. ‘ I 
He made the most of his opportunity, and to have cannot say that,’ said Scott. ‘And why not, 
a lark at the expense of the elderly gentleman as he LaAvyer Scott — Avhy not ? ’ inquired the” irate 
shewed him round, he told him how the capstan father. ‘ Because I did it myself ! ' aa'os the un- 
Avas used to grind the ship’s coffee, the eighteen-ton answerable reply. 

guns for cooling the officers’ champagne, the main- After doing his office for a young couple, a 
yards for drying the Admiral’s Sunday shirts, and clergyman was inveigled into proposing the health 
many other things not generally known. When of bride and bridegroom at the Avedding breakfast, 
the gentleman had seen all he wanted to see, he He Avound up a neat little speech by expressing 
handed a card to Ms kind instructor, saying : the hope that the result of the union of the happy 
‘Young gentleman, you are a very smart youth, pair might prove strictly analogous to that of 
indeed, and full of very curious information ; and the bride’s honoured parents. The groom looked 
I trust that you Avill see there is no mistake in this angry, the bride went into hysterics, the brides- 
card of mine finding its way to your captain.’ The maids blushed aud became interested in the 
middy glanced at the bit of pasteboard and read pattern of the carpet, the master of the house bleAv 
thereon the name ‘Ward Hunt;' but before he his nose with extraordinary violence, and the 
could thoroughly realise the situation, the First speaker sat down wondering at the effect he liad 
Lord of the Admiralty, Avi.th a parting nod aud created ; till his better-informed neighbour whis- 

pleasant smile, had gone. ^ pered that the lady Avas not the daughter of the 

Another story, illustrating the aAV'kward results host and hostess, bat a niece AAffio came to live 
that come of letting the tongue AAmg freely under a Avith them when her mother and father Avere 
misapprehension regarding other folk’s identity, is divorced. 

told of a London tailor. An aristocratic customer Dining Mr Gladstone’s Premiership, Sir George 
noted for dressing in anything but aristocratic Pollock called one morning in Downing Street 
fashion, called to pay Ms bill. The tailor’s neAV to thank the Prime-minister for making Mm 
manager, after receipting the account, handed it governor of the Tower. A cabinet council had just 
back with a sovereign, saying ; ‘ There’s a sovereign assembled ; but rather than keep the veteran wait- 
I’or yourself, and it ’s your own fault it isn’t two. ing, Mr Gladstone invited Miaa into^ the council- 
You don’t wear out your master’s clothes half chamber and introduced him to his colleagues, 
quick enough. He oiAght to have had double the Sir George entertained his new acquaintances Avith 
amount in the time ; it Avould be Avorth your a tedious story about a nobleman who had been 

AAdiile to use a harder brush.’ detected cheating at cards, ending his namition 

* Well, I don't knoAV,’ said his lordship, smiling; with ; ‘They turned him out of all the clubs he 
‘ I think my brush is a pretty hard one too ; his belonged to ; even the Eeform would have nothing 
lordship complains of it anyhoAv.’ more to say to him ! ’ A way of proA’ing the 

‘ Pooh 1 Hard !■ Not a hit of it ! Noav I'll put enormity of the card-player’s offence^ that must 
you up to a dodge that ’ll put many a pound in have pleased his hearers amazingly, since all or 
your pocket. You see this piece of wood — now nearly all of them were members of that famoms 
that 's roughened on purpose. You take that, and Liberal club. 

give your master’s coat a good scrubbing Avith it The old governor sincerely meant AAfeat Ms words 
about the elbows and shoulders every day ; and implied. Such is not ahvays the case Avith utterers 
give the trousers a touch about the knees, and it of malapropos things. When a note ^vas handed 
Avill he a good five pounds a year in your pocket, to Dr Fletcher in his pulpit iutimating that the 
We shan’t forget you.' presence of a medical gentleman, supposed to be 

‘You are very kind,’ quotli the enlightened in the church, was urgently required elsev/here, 
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the preacher read the letter out, and as the doctor 
was making for the door, fervently ejaculated; 
‘May the Lord have mercy on his patient!’ A 
Scotch minister exchanging pulpits with a friend 
one Sunday, was accosted after service by an old 
•woman anxious to know what had become_ of her 
‘ain minister.’ ‘Oh,’ said he, ‘he is 'with my 
people to-day.’ ‘ Indeed, indeed,’ said the dame ; 
they’ll be getting a treat the daj'" ! ’ As flattering 
a remark as that of the wife of a popular lecturer, 
who on her lord telling her he was going to lecture 
at Sheffield, exclaimed: ‘I’m so glad; I always 
hated those Sheffield people.’ 

Epitaph writers sometimes display a talent for 
this kind of doulle-entendre, A couple of speci- 
mens will suffice. The first from Arbroath, run- 
ning: ‘Here lie the bodies of John, William, 
Eohert, and David Matthew.s, who all died in the 
hope of a glorious resurrection — excepting David.’ 
The other from an American burying-ground; 

Here lies the mothei’ of children five ; 

Two ai'c dead and three are alive ; 

The two that are dead preferring rather 

To die with their mother than live with their 
father. . ■ ' 

Although a high authority insists that the 
lunatic and the lover are of imagination all com- , 
pact, it would not enter an ordinary lover’s head 
to tell his mistress that loving her was synonymous 
with madness, as Steele did when he wrote to 
liis dear lovely True : ‘ It is the hardest thing 
in the world to he in love and yet attend business. 
As for me, all who speak to me found me out, and 
I must look myself up, or other people will do it 
for me but fair Mistress Scurlock doubtless took 
the dubious flattery in as good part as the great 
animal painter took the king of Portugal’s odd 
greetijig ; ‘ All, Sir Edwin, I am glad to see you ; 
I’m so fond of beasts.’ Au unpleasant way of 
putting the thing was innocently adopted by the 
Hew York car-driver, who, blissfully ignorant that 
his interlocutor was Mr Beecher, replied to that 
gentleman’s query whether he did not think it 
ossible to dispense with running the cars all 1 
ay on Sunday ; ‘ Yes, sir, I do ; but there ’s no 
hope for it so long as they keep that Beecher 
theatre open in Brooklyn ; the cars have to run 
to accommodate that.’ 

An American newspaper says : ‘The enthusiastic 
choir-master who adopted Hold the. Fort as a 
processional hymn, has been dismissed by the 
minister, who considered it personal when the 
choir burst forth : 

\ See the mighty host advancing, 

Satan leading on ! 

A similat^ objection might have been raised to 
the Maine ’bounty commissioners quoting Watts’s 
lines ; 

Ye sitinersVound, come view the ground 
Where you wiU shortly lie, 

when inviting certain lawyers to inspect the new 
court-house ; although they had less reason to 
complain tlian Lord Kenyon and Justice Eooke, 
who while on circuit, came one Sunday to a little 
village jiist as the good folks were going to cWch; 
an exaxnple the two judges followed. Anxious 
to shew jus appreciation of the unexj»ected honour, 
the parish clerk .searched for a suitable psalm 
to sing before the service ; and at the proper time 


gave out the first two verses of the fifty-eighth 
psalm, and the congregation sang : 

Speak, 0 ye judges of the earth. 

If just your sentence be ; 

Or must not innocence appeal 
To heaven from your decree. 

Your Wicked hearts and judgments are 
Alike by malice swayed ; 

Your griping hands, by mighty bribes, 

To violence betrayed. 

Here the congregation awoke to the meaning of 
what they were '"singing, and left the clerk and 
the children to offend the ears of the legal digni- 
taries with: 

To virtue, strangers from the womb. 

Their infant steps went wrong ; 

They prattled slander, and in lies 
Employed their lisping tongue. 

No serpent of parched Afric’s breed 
Does ranker poison bear ; 

The drowsy adder will as soon 
Unlock his sullen ear. 

The performance unlocked the tongues of the 
astonished judges at anyrate; and the church- 
wardens had some difficulty in convincing them 
that the. apparent insult arose out of the stupidity 
of the well-meauing clerk. 


THEODOE MINTEOP. 

‘The poor world is almost six thousand years old, 
and in all this time there was not any man died in 
bis own person, namely, in a love-cause.’ 

I cannot help recalling Eosalind’s words as I 
look at the photograph before^ me ; the history of 
its original so completely disproves her saucy 
speech. In my hand I hold the likeness of a man 
of forty or thereabouts, with a noble square fore- 
head arching above deep thoughtful eyes, a large 
beardless face surrounded by a heavy growth of 
long hair, and a thickset form denoting great per- 
sonal strength. A superficial observer might call 
the homely portrait commonplace, and turn to gaze 
on the more aristocratic faces of his fellow-artists 
in the iffiotographic album ; but a careful scnxtiny 
of the coarse irregular features and the broad brow 
impresses one with the feeling that this was no 
ordinary man ; that a spirit dwelt within, these 
steady eyes purer and mightier than usually falls 
to the lot of mortal man. But the closest inspec- 
tion would still leave much untold. The indomit- 
able energy, the heaven-sent genius, may he traced 
in his strong features and deep eyes ; but the 
exquisite sensihilitj'-, the single-heartedness, the 
uncomplaining patience, would never be guessed. 

But a short time has elapsed since he was one 
of us, and his story is still ringing in the hearts 
of liis countrymen — a story so pathetic in its 
poverty and its triumph, so touching in its untimely 
close. 

Theodor Mintrop, the original of the jdiotograph, 
was born near the village of B'’ercleti in Westphalia. 
From his childhood he had an uncontrollable de.sire 
to draw, which brought nothing but censure from 
his elders, substantial haiiers and petty farmers, 
who considered drawing an unpardonable waste of 
time. But the talent was not to he crushed out. 
In spite of opposition and discouragement, in spite 
of his daily hard work on his father’s farm, ho 
practised his art whenever he had an opportunity ; 
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at first sketcliing rough outlines on whitewashed 
walls, and when lie could aiford it, buying pencils, 
and paper. In time his fame as an artist spread 
among tlie simple peasantry, and even beyond his 
own limited circle. ‘ The country Raphael,’ he was 
popularly called ; and made a little money occa- 
sionally by painting signs for country iiins, and ! 
pictures of the Yirgin and Child for the Catholics.,; 
Ail this time he wrought in the fields at a : 
labourer’s usual avocation.s ; and it was a hard i 
liorny hand that in his leisure moments wielded • 
the pencil with such surprising genius. lie was ; 
w'aiting — waiting patiently till the tide would ; 
turn — waiting till the time would come when 
he could study his art and devote himself wholly 
to it. And thus he might have spent his entire 
life, his genius, like an imprisoned bird, hemmed ' 
in by sordid cares and toils, if one of these .strange 
coincidence.s that so often bring the unexpected, ' 
had not occurred. I 

A celebrated artist, seeing some of Mintrop’s ' 
drawings, was so struck by their merit, that he | 
immediately set out for Werden, found Mintrop j 
at tlie plough, and carried him back to his house 
in Diisseldorf, offering him every facility for 
studying thoroughly his beloved art. 

The opportunity had come ; hut how long the 
country Raphael had waited for it ! Thirty years 
had he repressed his ambition, and performed the 
duties of farm-labourer for his father and brother. 
Ho wonder a sad weariness can be traced on his 
features. In Diisseldorf, Mintrop went through the 
regular course of instruction, beginning at the very 
lowest class, wdiere he, a man of thirty, sat on the 
same bench with young lads ; but his great genius 
and intense application soon carried him through 
the class-rooms. His art had an amount of origi- 
nality and freshness that seemed to breathe of 
his free country life at "Werden. From his boy- 
hood a great lover of fairy tales, there was a 
strain of grotesgueness in his works. His father, 
a man of an original turn of mind, had fostered 
his passion for the weird homely legends of the 
German peasantry ; and to Theodor, in his imagi- 
native youth, hoholds had peeped out of the earth, 
nixies had sung in the rivers. The fame of the 
country Raphael soon spread in Diisseldorf; art 
critics acknowledged his wonderful genius, and 
vied with one another in pointing out the grand 
simplicity and admirable power' of his composi- 
tions. How did the untrained peasant, fresh 
from, his rural life, bear all this homage 1 Simply 
and meekly. With reverence he regarded the 
wonderful new life around him, so much more 
polished, so much pleasanter than his old one; 
but the dignity of his art and his own self-respect 
saved him from being overborne by it. But no 
one guessed that under his homely and somewhat 
j uncouth exterior such an appreciation for all that 
: was fair and good in life existed, as the setjuel of 
j his life proved. 

j Behold him now at perhaps the zenith of his 
I career ; having attained the object of his desires, 

! an artistic education ; having in a few short years 
established a fame that many academical pupils 
of many years’ standing had failed to win ; sur- 
rounded by many friend.?, living in the home- 
i circle of his first patron and dearest friend in that 
i pleasant city on the Rhine. His future lay fair 
I jiiui unclouded before him, leading Mm on from 
I triumph to still greater triumph. 'But inscrutable 


are the ways of Providence ; God’s w'ays are not 
man’s W'ays ; and the tree that promised such 
glorious fruit was never to reach maturity. 

To the house of Geselschap (the name of the 
artist who had befriended Mintrop, and in whose ■ 
house he lived) came one fine summer a young 
lady-friend. In the free unre.?traiiied home society, 
Mintrop had much opportunity of becoming inti- 
mately .acqujiinted with this young girl. He had 
been learning much of life as well a.? art since 
he came to Diisseldorf ; but women in a higher 
rank than the peasants he had for thirty year.? 
been familiar with, were ever aii object of peculiar 
interest and intense admiration to him ; and the 
grace and amiability of this stranger soon made a 
powerful impre-ssion on him. For a wliole long 
happy summer this fair young creature lived under 
the same roof with him, and treated the. grave 
shy man with the playfulness and friendliness 
of a sister, wholly unaware of the passion she had 
unwittingly kindled. In short he, the hard-work- 
ing country Raphael, engrossed in his art, which 
he pursued for itself, not for money (about which 
he was one of the most careless of mortals) — 
lie, the rough Westphalian peasant, with hard 
hands and uncouth figure, had learned to love this 
gentle maiden, with all the strength of his nohle 
patient heart. 

That long happy summer passed, and the young 
lady returned to her friends. Shortly after, the 
announcement of her engagement to be married 
reached Diisseldorf, piercing the true heart that 
loved her so well. To commemorate her marriage, 
Mintrop composed a wonderful series of pictures, 
that will always link her name to his. 

The ‘Love of King Heinzelmann’ they were 
called ; seventy scenes in all, in which he, in the 
guise of King Heirizelmann, following his beloved 
Johanna through every incident in daily life, pro- 
tects and helps her as he would fain have done 
in reality. True to the traditions of his youth, 
numbers of quaint dwarfs with long beards, 
pointed caps, and trunk-hose, attend on the com- 
mands of their king ; who is himself a strange 
weird vi.?ion witli a wizened face, pointed cap, and 
magic wand, tipped by a burning eye. In a 
burgher household, these droll figures sweep and 
wash, bake and brew, throwing themselves into 
many strange contortions, in the service of Anna ; 
the king ever with them, looking sad<ler and 
sadder ; for as time goes on, a stranger from 
America falls in love with Johanna and carries 
her away across the sea. The poor gnome-king 
loves in vain ; and when the day comes that 
J ohanna and her lover sail away, he and his 
dwarfs stand sadly on the shore (for they may not 
cross the sea) watching the .vessel till it fades from 
sight. 

"The fantastic legend is imbued with a strange 
humanity ; and the ugly figure of the gnome- 
king touches our inmost sensibility with a thrill of 
pathos. Such was the love of Mintrop — intense, 
undying, and hopeless ! Some things are almost 
too sad to hear speaking of, and the waste of 
affection that goes on in this world is one of 
them. Doubtless there were many girls in Diissel- 
dorf equal to Johanna in every respect ; but for 
Mintrop she was the only one, and yet she was 
another’s. 

Three years had passed since Mintrop worked his 
love into his art — ^throwing but a thin veil of 
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grotesr|Eienes3 oyer his real feelings ; and Johanna ; 
xetuxned from alar with her husband. They | 
settled ill Westphalia ; and Johanna, moved by i 
the memories of old days, proposed that Min- ; 
ti'op should be godfathei' to their infant daughter. ■ 
Three years were gone, and Mintrop thought he 
had conquered his hopeless love ; but yet the 
request startles him, and he requires to struggle 
for composure before he can determine whether he 
shall agree to it or not. He goes, finds the com- 
fortable home where his lost love resides, meets 
her and her husband and the various guests present 
at the ceremony. The priest comes, and the little 
soft baby is placed in his arms. He looks at his 
keeping "god-daughter as he somewhat awkwardly 
receives her, and the child slowly opens her large 
eyes, so like her mother’s. A thrill runs through 
Mintrop’s veins ; all the okl feelings, the old hopes 
and fears, rush through his mind with a force too 
cruel to be borne. He hastily places the child 
in its mother’s arms, and hurries away from. the 
scene, 

Hot long after, and Mintrop is dying. Some 
physical cause, the doctor assigns ; hut his Mends 
know well what it is. His patient loving heart 
has home too much. The intensity of his feelings 
has snapped the cord of life. As his breath leaves 
him, he thinks of his other love, his Art, and he 
sighs : ‘Would I might live long enough to finish 
my work ; otherwise, I am ready to die ! ’ And 
thus the brave gentle spirit went forth to meet its 
Maker, regretting only that the promise of its youth 
was not fulfilled— the work not yet completed. 
Alas, alas, for human love, for human hopes and 
wishes ! My eyes are wet as I trace these con- 
cluding lines ; and the face in the photograph is 
hallowed by a strange sad interest. 

Theodor hlintrop died at Diisseldorf in July 
1870 ; and his sad story, as given above, speedily 
found its w^ay into the German newspapers. In 
autumn 1871, a bronze bust erected to his memory 
was unveiled in tlie presence of thousands of spec- 
tators ; and the poet Emil Eittershaus composed 
and recited a beautiful poem — a requiem to one 
who died of a broken heart. 


THE MOFTH; 

SCIE3SCE AND ARTS, 

The rumour mentioned in our last Mmtk has 
been verified, and we now know that hydrogen 
and nitrogen have yielded to the power of the 
physicist, and that there is no longer, iii our part 
of the universe, any such thing as a permanent 
gas. After Pictet in Geneva had led the way 
by .liquefying oxygen, Oailletet followed in Paris 
with the other two ; hut Pictet has since gone 
farther, and has obtained liquid hydrogen in 
considerable quantity, and has produced solid 
particles of oxygen. In communicating these facta 
to a scientific body in Paris, Mr Dumas, the emi- 
nent chemist, stated to his hearers they might 
take it for granted that in swallomng a glass of 
water they were really dnnldng a metallic 
oxide. 

Dr Angus Smith says in a paper ‘ On the 
Examination of Air,’ read before the Koyal Society, 
that ther6 ought to be obseivatories for Chemical 
■ Climatology and Meteorology, in which the air 


should he systematically examined, ‘ so as to 
obtain decidedly those bodies which have from 
the earliest times been supposed to exist in it, 
bringing with them, on certain occasions, the 
worst results.’ But the process of examination, 
as at present carried on, is slow and troublesome ; 
when a sure and easy way is found, then its adop- 
tion may become general. Dr Angus Smith is 
erhaps the first who has taken the subject in 
and from this point of view, ‘It is the more 
interesting,’ he remarks, ‘as he has sufficiently 
shewn that in the places examined, the organic 
ammonia has been in intimate relation with the 
gross death-rate. ... It may be true that oxygen 
is the prime mover-producing in man animal 
life — a favourite idea’tfor a chemist ; but it may 
also be true that minute organisms cause a peculiar 
class of decomposition connected "with mental or 
other activity, diseased or otherwise.’ 

Before the telephone has ceased to he a scientific 
novelty, America sends us news of another novelty 
called a phonograph. This instrument, the inven- 
tion . of Mr T. A. Edison, makes sound visible, 
and records it in a permanent form. You speak 
into a tube, and while doing so you work a 
handle which causes a cylinder to revolve ; the 
sound of the voice causes a thin disk or diaphragm 
of metal to vibrate, as in the telephone *, the vibrar 
tions actuate a steel point which, as it advances 
and recedes, makes impressions more or less deep 
in a hand of tinfoil wound round the cylinder, 
and this hand of tinfoil becomes the record of what 
has been spoken. Fow comes the wonderful part 
of the process ; for we are told that if the tinfoil 
so indented he applied to another instrument, 
called the ‘transmitter,’ consisting of a hollow 
tube with a paper diaphragm, then the original 
sounds will he reproduced, though with some- 
what of a metallic tone. Turn the handle of 
the cylinder and you may have repetitions of the 
discourse until, in fact, the tinfoil is quite worn 
out. Casts of the indented tinfoil may, it is said, 
he taken in plaster of Paris, so that copies of 
spoken words could he sent to as many persons 
as may he desired. 

This invention seems too questionable to allow 
of any one, even the inventor, forming an opinion 
as to its practical value. Fanciful conjectures 
may of course he made. A fugitive swindler, for 
example, may be arrested in a foreign city, and 
held fast until a foil of evidence spoken by one 
I of his confederates might he sent out to convict 
! him. Or a hardy young sheep-farmer in Australia 
might sing into his tube, puncturing his song on the 
sheet of foil, fold it neatly up, and send the graven 
song home to the girl lie left behind him ; and she, 
by applying the sheet to her own. phonograph 
might, by proper manipulation, hear the tender 
ditty as often as she pleased. 

While waiting for further developments, wo 
venture to suggest that what is wanted by num- 
bers of intellectual people who find the mechanical 
j action of writing slow and irksome, is, some land 
I of ‘ graphy ’ which will enable them at once to 
' print their thoughts on paper without aid from 
pen or fingers. 

Some months ago we mentioned the little 
torpedo boat Lightning, and her swift steaming, 
nineteen knots an hour. Her length is eighty- four 
feet, her width ten feet ten inches ; and now we 
hear that fifteen similar vessels are to be built, and 
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that tlie builders proitiise a speed of twenty-five poses of decoratioHj but are specially intended, as 
knots. Experiments liave been made which prove they contain no poisonous element, for the colonr- 
that swiftness is an element of safety, for on firing iug of children’s toys. These new colours are 
a rifle-bullet through the bottom it was found that derived from the substances known to chemists as 
the W'ater did not enter. In future it is thought eosiu and fluorescia — And certain manufacturers 
that torpedoes will play an important part in who have carefully studied the material give an 
naval warfare ; and as has already been, mentioned account of the capabilities of jute, from which we ' 
in recent papers in this Jbttrnai!, a SchooThas been gather that by proper preparation of the yarns, 
established at .Portsmouth in which their use is remarkable effects of colour, of mottling, of light 
taught theoretically and practically. A farther and shade, and also a velvety appearance can be 
improvement is whispered in certain q^uarters — a produced. The process is described as very simple 
torpedo boat which shall carry on her evolutions and moderate in cost ; so that applications of jute 
under water, and hook on torpedoes to the bottom to decorative purposes hitherto not thought of 
of an enemy’s ship without being discovered. Are may ere long become available, 
we about to see in this a realisation of what has It has been found by experiment that aniline 
long been a dream among speculative inventors ? black can be made to yield <liffereut colours ; 

Is naval warfare, from its hopelessly fatal nature treated in one way it is a light violet, in another 
to those engaged, to become an impossibility 1 way it is a bluish pink, and in a third way it 
Communications addressed to the Soeidte d’En- becomes blue, 
conragement pour I’Industrie Nationale, Paris, Pure butter, as is stated in the Journal of the 
describe a method for preventing the deposit of Chemical Society, contains from ninety to ninety- 
soot in chimneys ; but as yet no details are pub- eight per cent, of pure butter fat and a small 
lished ; also an apparatus for stopping runaway quantity of water. Its coloirr should be from 
horses (in harness), by completely closing the yellowish white to reddish yellow, but this depends 
winkers j and a way to deaden the blows of a on the kind of fodder given to the cows, and may 
hammer moved by machinery. In tbis case, the be produced by means of beetroot or other plants 
anvil is supported on a float in a reservoir of water, possessed of colouring properties. The colouring 
Another subject is a tramway car in which com- matter may be detected by treating the butter 
pressed air is the motive-power, as proved during with strong alcohol. The melting-point of pure 
some months on the line between Courbevoie and butter is from thirty to thirty-seven degrees, while 
Puteaus, and the Bound Point in the Champs- artificial butter melts at from twenty-seven to 
Elysees. This car has room for thirty passengers, thirty-one degrees. Substances used to increase 
is served by a conductor, and a mechanician who the bulk and weight of butter are chalk, gypsum, 
has entire charge of the machinery, which with a oxide of zinc, starch, and so forth. These neither 
number of iron tubes is all placed between the improve its Wour nor its wholesomeness. The 
wheels, under the floor, where it occasions no agreeable smell of pure butter, with a slight sug- , 
inconvenience to any one. A powerful air-pump gestion of milk, is not easy to imitate by artificial 
at the starting station, forces air enough into the ^ i 

iron tubes for the journey to and fro, and the car Now that chemiSwWan avail themselves of the 
travels smoothly and without noise or smoke, and spectroscope in their reseaioi. falsifications have 
can be stopped and started more readily than a bat little chance , of escaping dete(.i.l We learn 
horse-car. Mr Mekarski, the inventor of this car, from the same Joxmial that the colourin^^ Biatiers 
has been thanked by the Societe for having solved generally used in the adulteration of wine are — 
the problem of a locomotive which can be used fuchsine, the preparations termed caramels, am- 
with safety in crowded streets. Of course there moniacal cochineal, siilphindigotic acid, logwood, 
are appliances for regulating the pressure of the air, the lichen reds, rosaniline, bilberries, chemes, 
and for preventing the deposit of hoar-frost in the mallows, and the berries of the privet _ Most if 
tubes, consequent on rapid expansion of air ; but not all of these matters can be precipitated by 
for a description of these and other particulars we chemical treatment, or they may be detected by 
must refer to the Bulletin published by the Society, dialysis. If a cube of gelatine less than an. inch 
Mr Coret has invented what he calls a sell- square be placed in the wine under experinient, 
acting thermo-signal which by ringing a bell it will be found, after twenty-four or forty-eight 
makes known to all within hearing when an axle hours, stained all through, if artificial colouring 
or any other part of an engine is over-heated. It matters arc present ; but if the wine is quite pure, 
is a small brass cylinder, containing a system of then the natural colouring matter will not nave 
flexible metal disks, and a dilatable liquid, which penetrated deeper into the gelatine than one-eighth, 
is to he fixed to the part liable to over-heating, of an inch. It is worth notice that the natural 
While all goes well the instrument makes no colour soaks in slowly ; the artificial colour quickly, 
sign ; but as the temperature rises the liquid The Gomptes _ B^ndus of the Academie dcs 
dilates, forces out a small metal pin at the end of Sciences, Paris, give an account of a patient who, 
the cylinder, which, as the wheel revolves, strikes through entire closure of the esoifliagus or gullet, 
a bell, and thereby warns the attendants. Thus could get neither food nor liquid into his stomach, 
the necessity for constantly watching an indicator and had to undergo the operation of gastrotomy. 
is avoided. Through the opening thus made the operator 

Other subjects brought before the .same Society passed different substances and took note of the 
are — description of a chimney w'hich does not time they remained jn the stomach. Starch, fat, 
occasion loss of heat, by Mr Toulet, 38 Avenue and flesh disappear iu from three to four hours ; 
de rObservatoire, Paris — Specimens of harmless milk is digested in an hour and a half ox two 
colours which 'may be used with varnish, oil, or hours, and alcohol and water are absorbed in from 
water, and are described as durable and remark- thirty- five to forty-five^ minutes. One day a small 
ably brilliuut. They are available for many pur- quantity of pure gastric juice was taken from the 
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■ SPEIFG-. 

Opt let me wander hand in hand with Thought 
In -woodland paths and lone sequestei'od shadeSj 
What time tiie sunny banks and mossy glades 
With dewy wreaths of early violets wrought, 
Into the air their fragrant incense fling, 

To greet the triumph of the youthful Spring. 

Lo ! where she comes ! ’scaped from the icy lair 
Of hoai7 Winter ; wanton free and fair ! 

Now smile the heavens again upon the earth, 
Bright hill and bosky dell resound with mirtli, 
And voices full of laughter and wild glee 
Shout through the air, pregnant with harmony, 
And wake poor sobbing Ecbo, who replies 
With sleeping voice that softly, slowly dies. 


ERRATUM, 

[The versos which appeared in last month’s issue, 
entitled The Wdl-known Spot, w'ero signed by mistake 
Abtlet H. Bauuwin instead of F. G. Elliott. W'e 
take this opportunity of rectifying the ciTor.] 
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scandal and a cruelty is tlie practice of rearing, or 
THE GAELIC NUISANCE. allowing to grow up, groups of children with a 

SECOND ARTICLE knowledge of no other language than Gaelic ; the 

consegnence being that they are for the most part 
A FEW mouths ago, in an article entitled 'The condemned to life-long poverty and ignorance. 
Gaelic Nuisance,’ we endeavoured to point out And that is what is done through the mistaken 
the impolicy of fostering Gaelic as the vernacular policy of it may he well-meaning sentimentalists 
tongue in the Highlands and Islands. Our obser- and philanthropists, who are seemingly unaware 
vations were variously received. Many approved of the misery they are helping to perpetuate. The 
of the article ; by some it was apparently mis- English language, lilce the laws and constitution of 
understood. On this latter account, we return to the country, is a common heritage, in which every 
the subject, in the hope of removing such mis- child has a claim to he instructed, so that all may 
apprehensions as may happen to exist. This time, he qualified to perform such duties as fall to their 
at anyrato, we shall take care to be perfectly lot Is it not, then, shocking to find groups of 
explicit as to our meaning. old and young scattered about the Highlands and 

In the article referred to, we offered no objec- Islands who cannot speak a word of English, and 
tion to the use of Gaelic, provided the young, wdio cannot so much as sign their- names? We 
were brought up with a knowledge of English, might almost say they have no more knowledge of 
That was distinctly our contention, and w-e newspapers, or of English literature generally, 
believe that such is the opinion of all who think than the lower animals, amidst which in dreary 
seriously on this important question. We there- solitudes they hopelessly pass their existence, 
fore repeat in terms on which nothing but per- The Highlanders have scarcely had justice done 
versity can put a wrong construction, that the to them. They possess characteristics of a noble 
fostering of Gaelic to the exclusion of English — race, Eaithful, honest, and steady in civil life, 
for it practically comes to that — is a grave error ; Yalorous as soldiers. Peaceful and law-abiding in 
it is a cruelty which merits exposure and repro- a very extraordinary degree. Those among them 
bation. Why it is a cruelty is very clear. As pre- who by some good fortune quit their native glens 
viously stated, the use of Gaelic as the only known and mix with the Lowland population, speedily 
vernacular, keeps large numbers of poor people learn English, and are able to converse as fluently 
ignorant, it usually fixes them to their place of in that language as in their native Gaelic. In fact, 
birth, and accordingly excludes them from earning wherever they are brought in contact with English- 
their bread in the general competition of the speaking neighbours, they manifest no mental 
world. It is very easy for enthusiasts living at deficiency. In many instances they have attained 
a respectful distance to write in glowing terms to eminence. Only where they ^are habitually 
about the antiquity of Gaelic, about the wonderful neglected, and left in untoward circumstances to 
beauty of Gaelic poetry, about the philological vegetate in primitive ignorance, do they shew 
value of Gaelic phraseology, about the sati.sfaction anything like laziness, and an indifference to 
of being able to speak Gaelic as well as English, improvement. From all we happen to know of 
These are not the points in dispute. Let people, the Highlanders, they only need to be put in the 
if they will, and if they can afford the expense, way of being cultivated by education and contact 
learn to speak and read Gaelic supplementary with the outer world. 

to English, just as many of us learn to speak and In hinting at educational deficiencies we tread 
read French or German. The more languages on tender ground. There is an Educational Act 
that can be acquired the better. About that applicable to the whole of Scotland, whether the 
there is no contention. What we deem to be a mainland or islands. No spot is exempted from 
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iilie operatioa of a scliool-lioard. 

Act 'was passed in 1872, it appears, from one 
canse or other that there are districts where no 
schooling is available, and children are suffered to 
run about wild. In an article in the Scotsman 
newspaper of January 5, 1878, a correspondent 
writing on the wretched condition of the Highland 
‘ crofters,’ or occupants of small patches of land, 
Tcfeis to the educational deficiencies in the parish 
of Barvas, on the w’-est coast of Lewis. Here is 
what he says : ‘ At present, the children know not 
a syllable of English ; the wmmen and thirty per 
cent, of the men are as ignorant ; and twenty per 
cent, of the people married cannot sign their 
marriage papers. One thing certain is that the . 
people are themselves totally unprepared for the 
good that the Act is expected to do them ; and 
that it will he only by means of vigilant com- 
pulsory officers that its Ml operation will be 
secured. In the meantime the schools in the parish 
have not been opened ; and ra^ed boys and girls 
hang about on the moor all day long herding 
cattle, or idle near the wayside in companies of 
threes and fours, holding fast by tethers, at the ends 
of which small melancholy lambs are grazing,’ 
What a picture of primitive rural life ! Education 
practically non-existent. The compulsory pro- 
visions of the School Act in a state of abeyance ! 

The island of St Kilda,, to which we called atten- 
tion, exhibits a small population with no means 
of learning English, and who for religious instruc- 
tion in Gaelic are wholly dependent on the Rev, 
John M'Kay, a minister appointed by the Free 
Church. This worthy individual, who is a bachelor 
of advanced age, and "whom, hy mistake, we spoke 
of as being married, can speak and read Engli.sh ; 
but with the e.xception of the imported wife of 
one ' of the natives, he is the only individual on 
the island who can do so, and acts as a general 
' interpreter on the occasion of visits from, strangers. 
There is no school in the island, nor is there any 
attempt to teach English. Is this a condition of 
things which commends itself to philanthropists ? 

In a handsomely printed and illustrated work, 
St Kilda Past and Present, by George Seton, 
Advocate (Blackwood and Soirs), 1878, there is 
an effective reference to the want of education 
■in the island of St Kilda. Probably,’ says this 
observant writer, ‘the most beneficial influence 
that could be brought to bear upon the St Kildans 
would be of an educational kind. Through the 
instrumentality of the Harris school-board or other- 
wise, an energetic effort ought to he made' to 
introduce a systematic course of instruction in 
English, with the view of the inhabitants enjoying 
the vast benefits which would inevitably ensue. 
At present, they are not only cut off from 
regular communication with the mainland, but 
in consequence of their ignorance of the language 
of the Hnitecl Kingdozn, they are debarred from 
the means of enlarging their minds, and' sub- 
verting their prejudices, by the perusal of English 
J literature. A recent number of Chambers’s Jowmal 


— ^to which every English-speakiiig seofciojx of the 
globe owes such deep obligations — contains an 
admirable article, from the pen of the veteran 
senior editor, on the subject of “The Gaelic. 
Nuisance,” to whiclx I venture to call the atten- 
tion of all who are interested in the future welfare 
of the inhabitants of St Kilda. The writer points 
to Galloway on the one hand, and to the Orkney 
and Shetland Islands on the other, as illustrative 
examples of the blessings which have flowed from 
the substitution of English for Gaelic and Norse 
respectively; and in the course of his remarks 
he makes special allusion to St Kilda.’ 

Thanking Mr Seton for this acknowledgment 
of the correctness of our views, we pass on to 
a note lately received from a sherifl-substltute in 
a Highland county. He saj's: ‘Allow me to thank 
you for your article iu the last part of Gliamhm’s 
entitled “The Gaelic Nuisance.” I have resided 
here for several years, and am convinced that the 
civilisation of the Highlauds is impossible so long 
as Gaelic continues to be the language of the 
common people. I hope your article will open 
the eyes of common-sense people to the necessity 
of abolishing Gaelic as a spoken language, by the 
substitution of English.’ 

A gentleman connected by heritage with one of 
the outer Hebrides, sends us a note, in which, 
after commenting on the grotesque objections that 
had been made to our article, he obseiwes; ‘We all 
understand now — ^though a few may deceive them- 
selves and others — that man is not made for 
language, but language for man. We Highlanders 
are determined to adopt the current language, just 
as we have adopted the current coin of the realm.^’ 
This is plain speaking ; <ancl we hope that the 
writer, xrsing the power which his position gives 
him, will in his own locality see that the children 
are taught to read and understand English ; such, 
in our opinion, whatever others may think, being 
only a simple act of justice. 

In our former article we alluded to the case 
of Wales, in which large numbers are as un- 
happily excluded from a knowledge of the English 
language as are many of the Gaelic-speaking 
population of the Highlands. We are glad to see 
that this deficiency is beginning to attract atten- 
tion, for reasons similar to tho.se we employ. 
Recently at a large meeting in connection with 
the Welsh Church in Chester, presided over by 
the Bishop of Chester, as reported in The Timc&f 
Jan. 10, the Dean of Bangor, in speaking of Wales, 
remarked : ‘ Wales was izi a certain extent back- 
ward. In the power of influencing those outside 
their own country, they were behind England, 
Scotland, and Ireland, .simply because their lan- 
guage excluded them from making their thoughts 
and views known to those of different nation- 
ality. . . He ventured to hope that the day 
was rapidly approaching when every Welshman 
would be able to use tlie English language.’ 
Such a public acknowledgment as this is eminently 
satisfactory. It shews moral courage in co.mbating 
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popular prejudice. 'lYe sliould like to see Higli- -drawn by proprietor.?. Mr Laurie states euapliati- 
land proprietors quite as openly avowing that it cally as to this, difficulty of school-rates^ that 
was titne every Gaelic-speaking child *was able ‘itnless the government paid what was naces.sary 
to use the English language.' above fifteen- pence per pound, the Highland.? 

The most 'conclusive evidence that could he the 
advanced respecting the serious disadvantage of Evidently, the School Boards, notwithstamling 
manitaimng Gaelic as an exclusively common their comprehensive and compulsory powers, are 
language is that offered by Mr Simon S. Laurie, ixnable to plant and sustain schools in all quarters 
the accomplished Profes.sor of Education in the where required, ^he difticulty, it i,s observed, is 
University of Edinburgh, who lately delivered an financial. Let ns instance the island of St Ivilda, 
Address on the subject of Education in the Its inhabitants are said to he seventy-six iu 
Highlands. According to a newspaper report of Mmber, while the annual rent exigible by the 
his address, he said In reference to the High- proprietor is someujere about a hundred pounds, 
f A i-i • 1 p 1 i. t payable m land. How can the School Board of 

landers : ^ One tlnng needful was to secure for ip, iris, with which the island is connected parochi- 
them freedom ol locomotion; so that when the expected to build a school and sustain I 

pressure on one district became too great, the a schoolmaster for the benefit of so small a popula- ! 

people might move to another. Without a know- tion, in which there are perhaps only a very 
ledge of the English, language, the country of few children of school age! To build a school , 
the Highlander was bound round him as with of the ordinary autliori.sed type would cost at- 
a brazen wall. He need not try to get out of least six hundred pounds. And the payment ^ 
it, because his native language put him at such f ^ teacher vuth other e.xpensas would amount 
VI M +i,n4- isr- i..nu ..... to onG hundxecl pouuds u yGat. The organisation i 

a disadvantage with other men that he had no fooiiri would go far beyond I 

chance against them. . There was no doubt desirable or what aould be asked for ‘from ! 

that the teaching of Gaelic should he subordmate either the state or the ratepayers. i 

to the teaching of English. If they trained a boy a. consideration of the financial difficulty leads ■ 
in a Highland school to read, write, and speak to the conviction that something very much less 
Gaelic, what were they to do with him? How costly than the present school organisation must. 
would we like to he in that position ourselves ? many parts of the Highlands be attempted, if 
Fancy a boy at the age of fifteen or sixteen able the children are to get any education at all. Mr 

, f 4,. +1... Laurie very properly remarks that children ‘would 

only to point out m Gaelic to a stranger the .yeiUelrn English except through the Gaelic 
way he should take; would they not find that ^ teacher 

he , had been miseducated — in fact cut off from require through the agency of Gaelic, to 

being a member of the British Empire alto- explain the meaning of English words. That 
gather ? At the same time, while he held that, surely would not be difficult to accomplish ; nor ■ 
he was of opinion that they could not teach would it he unreasonable to establish schools on a 
English to the Highlanders well except through much more modest footing than those latterly 
the Gaelic, The Highland children learned very sanctioned by School Boards. The Scotch were 
quickly — more quickly than the Lowland children long accustomed to see a very humble class of 
— they could soon read with perfect fluency such schools in .secluded rural districts. Often, these 
a book as M‘Cullocli's Course of Eeadmg, and yet schools consisted of cottages of not more than two 
not understand a single ivord ; shelving that they apartments, one of which constituted the dwelling 
woul(l not learn English ivell except through of the teacher. These cottage schools ivere con-- 
Gaelic. The aim of the whole teaching should ducted at an exceedingly sniaU expense, jet they 
he to ma.ke the pupils thoroughly acquainted with an.swered their purpose. Heither dignified nor ■ 
English.’ ' imposing, they ivere_ useful. They imparted to the 

With such a concurrence of evidence, and few ehildxeu in their respective neighbourhoods a. 
with the knowledge that there is a School Act knowledge of letters. We are inclined to think 
of six years’ standing, why, it will he asked, are that a modification of this kind would solve somfr 
children in the Higldands and Islands still left existing difficulties as concerns the establishing of 
to remain untaught" in the elements of education? schools among the sparse population of the High- 
That is a question th.at could perhaps best be lands and Islands, In short, it would be well to 
an.sw€red by the Education Board for Scotland, legalise a minor or .sub-class of schools, to be 
We can only conjecture that the educational defi- condneted at a small cost, designed to effect a 
ciency in various' quarters is due to the difficulty, particular purpose, naniely,^ that of eommunicating 
for p'ecuniary reasons, in establishing and main- a knowledge of the English language to large 
taining schools on a proper footing consistently numbers, of poor children who are at present 
with the ■ obligations of the statute. Mr Laurie growing up in ignonmee of any spoken tongue 
mentions that the school-rates press with a seve- hut their native Gaelic, ami who, in many cases,, 
rity which in some places is perfectly paralysing, as is seen, have no education whatever.^ 

‘ In Shetland, for example, the School Boards We hope the nature of our pleading is no longer 
were brought to a stand-still. They could not misunderstood. It is, that all Gaelic-speaking 
face a rate of four shillings a pound ; the same children may in some shape or other be taught to 
proprietors having to pay not less than four read and understand the language common to the 
shillings a pound for poor-rate and other burdens United Kingdom. There may be some statutory 
besides.’ This agrees with what we have privately obstacles in the way. There should be none in 
heard of Shetland, wffiere the rates of one kind the light of humanity and common-sense.^ Per- 
cr other very nearly swallow up the whole rental haps we may return to the subject. Gonsidoring 
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that the welfare of successive generations of 
helpless beings is concerned, the subject is too 
momentous to be lightly treated, or to^ be swept 
aside by casual gusts of delirious opposition. 
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CHAPTER SIir.“FATHER AND SON. 

Sir StKES was a wealc man, and there are few 
readier elements of mischief than that of a Avealc 
man in a strong place — meaning thereby a position 
where there is authority to be abused. Some of 
the world’s worst tyrants have been emphatically 
weah, mere spiteful capricious children grown to 
man’s estate, and indued respectively with all the 
powers of the purple, the royal jilca, and the triple 
tiara. But then the mighty system which they, 
unworthy, swayed, resembled some gigantic engine 
put into motion by the idle touch of a truant 
urchin’s hand, and crushing all resistance by the j 
resistless force of its swaying levers and grinding | 

wheels. ' ' ' I 

’ A Devonshire baronet, in common with baronets 
elsewhere, does expect to he to a certain extent the 
petty autocrat of his owu fields and hamlets, to 
find that there are those who court the great 
man’s smile and tremble at his frown, and to hold 
rale within strictly constitutional limits over the 
dwellers on his land and the inmates of his house. 
The melancholy w’hich had become a part of Sir 
Sykes Denzil’s inner nature, and the indolence 
which had gradually incrusted him, had prevented 
the lord of Carhery from asserting in practice the 
prerogatives which he knew to belong to him in 
theory. Thus he did not re.ally administer patri- 
archal Justice on his estate, as some hale landlords 
do. His bailiff decided which labourers should 
he employed, which dismissed, and what wages 
should be allotted to crow-hoys and weeding-girls. 
The steward arranged as to the barns to be rebuilt, 
the repairs to be granted or refused, the rent of 
whose cottage was to be forgiven, or whicli arrears 
were to be sternly exacted. Poachers wliom the 
head-keeper did not like, found Sir Sykes’s vicari- 
ous wrath make the parish too hot to hold them, 
while luckier depredators wired hares unpunished. 

The part of a roi faineant suited better with 
Sir Sykes Benzibs languid habits than they did 
with his tolerably active mind. He was weU 
aware that the lethargy of King Log is always 
supplemented by the not wholly disinterested 
activity of King Log’s zealous ministers, and had 
formed frequent resolutions as to taking into his i 
• owm hands the reins of government and becoming 
in fact as well as in name the lord of the manor — 
of six manors indeed, of which Carhery was the 
chief. These resolutions had never been acted 
upon ; but Sir Sykes had always been able to lay 
to his soul the flattering unction tliat it rested 
with him alone to choose the time for realising 
thefii;- 

The events of the last few weeks had given 
some rude' shocks to the baronet’s indolent self- 
complacency. He had been threatened with 
consequence of which he, and he alone, could 

fc=- 


, thoroughly comiixehend the direful nature, and he 
had been forced to a series of compliances, each of 
winch had degraded him in his own eyes. He 
had borne with the cynic effrontery of tire sailor 

■ Hold. He' had beneath his roof, seated at his 
' table, in constant association with him and his, an 

unbidden guest, Mr '^Vilkins he bad, through an 

■ unlucky chance, encountered, and instantly the 
fetters of a new vassalage appeared to bo fastened 
on his reluctant limbs. And he owed this fresh 
humiliation to the misconduct of his own son 1 

Sir Sykes was very angry as he quitted No. 11 
to seek out the chamber in which Jasper lay, 
so angry that his temper overmastered for the 
moment both the pleadings of natural affection and 
the instinct of caution. Pie laid his hand brusquedy 
on the door of the room which had been pointed 
out to him as that to which Jasper had been 
conveyed, and was about to enter, with small 
regard to the nerves of the invalid within, when he 
feit a grasji upon his sleeve, and turned to be con- 
fronted by the wiry figure, anxious face, and bead- 
like black eyes of little Dr Aulfus. 

‘Excuse me. Sir Sykes Dcuzil, unless I am very 
much mistaken?’ said the doctor, taking off his 
hat with such an air, that Sir Sykes, irritable as 
he was, felt compelled to acknowledge the bow. 

‘ Allow me to introduce myself : Dr Aulfus, 
Benjamin Anlfas, Ph.D., M.D., M.E.aS, of 
Heidelberg, Edinburgh, and London respectively. 
'We never chanced, before to-day, Sir Sykes, to 
come personally into contact, and. I regret that the 
occasion of our first interview should be so sad a 
one.’ 

During this speech, the doctor’s eyes had taken 
stock as it were of Sir Sykes’s aspect, and had read 
the signs of anger in his knitted brows and quiver- 
ing mouth as accurately as a mountain shepherd 
discerns the portents of the coming storm. Nor 
was the reason far to seek. Gossip bad been busy, 
of course, with the private affairs of so exalted a. 
family as that which dwelt at Carhery Chase ; and 
Sir Sykes would have been astonisshed to hear at 
how many minor tea-tables the surgeon — for, lu.s 
medical diplomas notwithstanding, Dr Aulfus w'as 
consulted nineteen times out of twenty as a general 
ractitioner — had listened while Captain Denzil’s 
ebts and his father’s displeasure were freely 
canvas-sed. 

Of the arrival of Mr Wilkins and of the 
acceptances -which the lawyer held, the little man 
of healing could of course icnow nothing. But he 
shrewdly surmised that Jasper head staked all that 
he could scrape together, and probably more, on 
the event of the desperate race which he had 
ridden on that day, ami that his pecuniary losses 
had provoked the indignation of Sir Sykes, already 
smarting under recent sacrifices. 

‘ You are very good, sir ; I shall see my son, 
and then’ 

Sir Sykes had got thus far in his '.speech, 
attempting the while to brush past the doctor, 
when he found himself gently but resolutely 
repulsed. , 

‘Now, Sir Sykes,’ said the little man, inter- 
posing his diminutive person between the tall 
baronet and the door, as some faitbful dog might 
have done, ‘ pray have patience with me. Captain 
Denzil is my patient. He lias sustained severe 
injury, the precise extent of which it is imj>ossible 
yet for science to determine, and I am responsible 
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for lus safety, hnnianfy speaking — the pilot, in also on hoard Green’s Indiamen, before I gradu- 
faet, witli -vvliom it rests to bring him into port, ated in medicine) seeing a look in the face of a 
We have just succeeded, Ly tlie help of an opiate, young sailor who had fallen from the iiiizzcn 
in inducing sleep. It will not last long, on account shrouds to the deck, very like what I saw, or 
of the smallness of the dose. But it is of the fancied I saw, in Captain Denzil’s face to-day, 
utmost consequence that it should not be broken ; But that was a fall, compared with which even 
and in fact. Sir Sykes, my patient is my patient, the accidents of a steeplechase are trillcs,’ added 
and I must protect hirn even against his own the doctor more cheerfully, and with an evident 
father,’ wash to change the subject. 

These last words were uttered in consequence ‘ It is a mad sport, taken as a form of excite- 
of a renewed attempt on the baronet’s part to ment/ said Sir Sykes, his resentment beginning 
force a passage, and the persuasive tone in which to turn itself towards the institution of steeple- 
they were spoken contrasted oddly with the lirm- chasing; ‘worse still, wlicn mere greed actuates 
ness of tlie doctor’s attitude. the performers, brutal curiosity the spectators,’ 

‘ Really, Mr Aulfus,’ said Sir Sykes, half apolo- ‘ I quite agree wuth you, Sir Sykes, quite,’ 
getically, Iialf in dudgeon ; but the other cut him chimed in the doctor, with a hird-like chirrup of 
short wuth ; ‘ Excuse*^ me, Sir Sykes. . Dr Aulfus, acquiescence. ‘ The mob, my dear sir, wdiether in 
if you jdease. It is perhaps the weakness of a decent coats or in torn fustian, is animated by 

S rofessional purist, hut I do like to he dubbed a much the same spirit which caused the Roman 
octor ; as your noble neighbour and connection, amphitheatre to ring with applause as wild beasts 
the Earl, no doubt has a "preference for the title and gladiators, pitted against one another in the 

of “My Lord.” It has cost me dear enough, sir, arena, stained the sand with’ 

that handle to my name ; kept me, I may safely Here Captain Rrodgons came in on tiptoe to 
say, out of a good four hundred a year of practice say that Jasper was awake and sensible ; that he 
I might have" had, since old women and heads of had twice asked if his fother had not yet arrived ; 
families are shy of sending for a regular pliysician ; and that he, Prodgers, had volunteered to make 
and that ’s wdiy such felloVs as Laucetter at High inquiries, and hearing the sound of voices as he 
Tor, and Druggett the apothecary in Pebworth passed the half-closed door, had entered. ‘You, 
High Street, rattle about the county, feeling Sir Sykes, I have had the pleasure of meeting once 
pulses and sending out physic, when a man who before— at Lord Bivalve’s, in Grosvenor Place,’ 

has more learning in his little finger than You he said with a how. * Captain Prodgers of the 

smile, sir; and indeed I was unduly warm. No Lancers,’ he added, by way of an introduction, 
selfish love of lucre, believe me, prompted my The baronet returned the bow stiffly. ^ He had 
remarks, hut a sincere scorn for the prejudices some recollection of Captain Jack’s jolly face 
and gullibility, if the word be not too strong, of beaming across the Bivalve mahogany ; but he felt 
our Devonshire Bceotians,’ an3dhin"g but w-ell disposed towards the owner of 

Bj’" this time the doctor had succeeded in getting Norah Creina and the man wdio had led his son 
Sir Sykes into a neighbouring room, the door of into the present scrape, 

which stood invitingly open, and thus securing ‘A friend of my son’s, I am aware,’ said Sir 
the sleeper against tlxe chance of being rudely Sykes half bitterly. 

awakened from bis slumber. The bainnet too had " ‘ And I am afraid, “ Save me from my friends,” 
einplojmd a minute or two in reflection.s whicli is the saying just now uppermost in your mind, 
shewed him how unseemly was the part which Sir S„vkes,’ returned Captain Prodgers, ‘ But I 
he had been about to play, while some dim do assure you that, hard hit in the pocket as I 
consciousness that it was unfair to visit on Jasper have been in this precious business, I ’d sooner 
the unwelcome recognition and jocular importi- have lost the double of mj bets, thair have seen, 
nonce of Mr Wilkins, began to creep into his that poor fellow knocked about as he has been, 
perturbed mind. I ’m no chicken, and sentiment don’t come natural , 

‘ You forget, Dr Aulfus,’ he said mildly enough, to me, hut I give you my word that had the 
‘that I iia\m as yet heard no details as to the tumble turned out as had as I feared it would 
injuries which my son has sustained. They are when, lirst I saw it, I should — nevp have forgiven 
not, I apprehend, of a very serious or indeed myself, that’s all.’ Having said which, Jack 
dangerous character?’ Prodgers mentioned to the doctor that he should 

* tJmph ! Dislocation of riglit shoulder, now he found when required in the co.ffee'room, and 
reduced, but attended with much pain ; severe with another how to Sir Sykes, withdrew. The 
contusion on temple ; some bad bruises, and com- baronet, guided bj' Dr Aulfus, entered the darkened 
plete prostration of nervoxis system from the room where Jasj)er lay. 

stunning blow and violent concussion of spinal ‘Is that you, sir? I thought you would come,’ 
cord,’ dryly rejoined the doctor, summing up the said the hurt man from the bed, stretching out 
facts as though he had been a judge puttmg the his feeble hand, and as Sir Sykes took the thin 
pith of some case before a jury. ‘ These are all fingens "withiu his owm grasp, his anger, smoulder- 

the results that I know of’ And he paused, ing yet, seemed for the moment to die away, 

hesitating, so that Sir Sjdces for the first time chased by the crowd of early recollections that 
felt a genuine twinge of alarm. beset his memory. H_e could remember Jasper as 

‘Have you any suspicion, doctor, that there a lisping child, a qiuck_ intelligent boy, unduly 
is something worse than this ? ’ lie asked, drawing indulged and pampered it is true, but hold-faced 
his breath more quickly. and free-spoken at an age when many a youngster, 

‘ I don’t know. I hope not,’ returned Dr far. nobler hi every quality of heart and head, is 
Aulfus thoughtfully. ‘Our Icnowledgo after all sheepish and tongue-tied. In those days father 
is but cramped and bounded. I remember once and mother had been jiroud and fond of the boy, 
at sea (I was assistant-surgeon in the navy and and Jasper’s future prosperity had been no nnini- 



portiuit dement in Sir Sykes’a schemes and day- propped v^dth cualiious ; and tmdor the tender 
di-eam '5 escort oi Ins two sisters, Lucy and Blanche Benzil, 

‘You do not feel mncli pain now?’ asked the was slowly and heedfully conveyed home to Car- 
haronet gently. . ^ery Chase. 

‘In my arm and head I do,’ said the patient, 

stimng uneasily. t OUK SEA AND SALMON FISHERIES. 

The doctor, as he adjusted the pillows, smiled i 

honefully ‘A veiy good sign that; he whispered In the department of fishing-iudnstnes the march 
to kr Syites; ‘better than I had hoped for, after of scientific inquiry has already homo good 
the draught. I think we may pronounce all fruit. The influence of the weather, or more 
immediate cause for anxiety to be over,’ properly speaking of the variations of temperature, 

‘When can he he moved?’ asked Sir Sykes, in on the plentifulness or scarcity of onr food-fishes, 
the same cautious tone. bas grown in importance as an element in deter- 

‘To Oarhery ? I should say, if he goes on as mining the success or failure oi the hempg-fisherj’-, 
well as he is doing now, to-moiTow,’ replied Dr for example ; and at more than one fishing-station 
Anlfus, ‘I will write down some instructions, thermometrical observations are daily made by 
with which it will be well to comply, for it will be the fishermen, and reported to the meteorological 
some few days at least before he can resume his authorities, wlio in their turn deduce geueralisa- 
forraer habits of life.’ tions and laws from the observations thus recorded. 

‘What are you two conspiring about?’ demanded Thus the teachings of the formerly despised 
Jasper, with an invalid’s customary peevishness, ‘ science ’ are beginning to hear fruit, and to he 
from tiie bed. And then Sir Sykes ‘had to resume openly and fully recognised ; and in the future, 
Ms seat and to say a few soothing words. the fisherman, as a result of the generalisations just 

‘ You ’ll soon lie ivell, my boy,’ he said kindly ; alluded to, may he able to determine with tolerable 
‘ and sooner back with us at Carbery, under your accuracy, before setting sail for the fishing-grounds, 
sisters’ P’ood nursing. Dr Aulfus here will, I hope, the chances of ca successful or unsuccessful day’s 
contrive to come over and give us a call every day labour. Add to this, that, with increased know- 
till you get your strength again.’ ledge of the conditions of life, development, and 

Dr Aulfus said that he should he delighted to general history of our food-fishes, wise legislation 
attend his patient at Carbery Chase, and indeed he may provide for the protection of these fishes and 
looked radiant as he said it. A physician is, after for the determination of the proper periods for 
all, a man, and probably a parent, and little Dr the exercise of the fisher’s art, and it will be 
Aulfus had a wife and was the hcappy donor of six owmed that the gains from a scientific investiga- 
hostages to fortune. He valued the privilege of tion of the fishing-industries axe simply incal- 
professional admittance at Carbery very highly, culahle. 

less on account of the emoluments directly derived Eor these reasons we have peculiar pleasure 
therefrom, thau of the many small people who in noting the appearance _ of a small volume, 
would augur well of his skill, since beneath a under the title of Sm Fisheries, by E. W. H. 
baronet’s roof he should prescribe for a baronet’s Holdsworth, and Salmon Fisheries, by Arclubald 
heir. Young, Commissioner of Scotch Salmon Fish- 

The brief conversation between Sir Sykes and cries (London; E. Stanford. 1877). The work 
his son -was rendered the leas marked because of is produced under the joint authorship of two 
Jasper’s habitual reticence, and of his fatlier’s gentlemen long connected with this important 
unwillingness to touch ou any topic that might branch of British industry. To Mr E. W. H. 
prove painful. Thus the lawyer and Ms hills met Holdsworth has been allotted the task of giving 
with no mention, and the steeplechase would also an account of the sea fisheries of Britain ; w^hilst 
have been passed over, had not Jasper himself Mr Archibald Young, one of the Commissioners 
said : ‘ I told Jack Pxodgers I shouldn’t go in for of Scotch Salmon Fisheries, has undertaken the 
cmss-country work again, except with the hounds task of giving an account of the interests con- 
in winter. No fear, sir, of my donning the silk nected with the capture of the king of fishes. Mr 
jacket any more, after this sharp lesson of aching Holdsw'orth has^ to do with the salt water, Mr 
bones and empty pockets. Don’t be angry, please, Young chiefly with the fresh, 
though, wfith poor old Jack. He meant’ a"!! for the Within the last sixty or seventy years, the 
best, he did.’ herring fisheries of Scotland, chiefly prosecuted 

Sir Sykes replied that he had already had the on the north-east coast, have risen to he a most 
pleasure of shaking hands with Captain Prodgers, important national industry and source of wealth, 
whom he had formerly mot, it appeared, iu London the value of the catch in a good year amounting 
society. And soon afterwards, in compliance with to between two and three millions sterling, Need‘s 
an almost imperceptible motion of the doctor’s ing no cultivation, the sea yields an annual harvest 
head, he withdrew ; and Captain Jack was recalled almost incredible in amount. Of course much 
to keep w’atch, uncomplainingly, beside his friend’s capital is embarked ; but without the hanlihood, 

■ couch, wMle the patient dozed or talked in the enterprise, and the daring risks encountered by 
snatches. the fishermen, all would he unavailing. It is seen 

‘ Smoke away, old man ; it rather does me good by a late Report, that in the united fisheries of 
than not; Jasper had said, and the captain’s cigar herrings, cod, and ling, in 1876, nearly fifteen 
was seldom extinguished during his vigil. thousand boats, decked and undecked, were en- 

pHe’E do !' was the little doctoris cheery gaged, the total value of which amounted to 
whisper as he paid his early morning visit to his upwards of a million sterling. Ever on the out- 
charge. And soon aftef noon, Jasper, pale and look for w'hat will advance the interests of the 
tottering, and with his bruised arm in a sling, was herring fislieiy, the capitalists engaged in the 
helped into one of the Carbery carriages and business have latterly added a fast-sailing steamer 
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to the fleets of boats; by ivbicb laeajas herrings 
caught at a considerable distance are transferred 
from the boats to the steamer, rapidly brought 
into port, and being there properly prepared, are 
despatched by railway to various parts of the 
United Kingdom. 

Kaihvays, by facilitating transit, have been 
immensely advantageous to all kinds of fisheries. 
It might now be said that by this ready means 
of transit the most inland towns in the country 
are now as well supplied with fresh flsh as towns 
on the coast ; in many cases better. Ice has also 
played an important part in the transmission of 
flsh to distant places. Salmon being thus pre- 
served till it reaches the market, arrives in the 
best condition, and is sent to table fresh as when 
caught One has only to look at the quantities 
of beautiful salmon and other fish • spread out on 
marble benches of the fishmongers in any of our 
larger towns, to see what railway's and ice have 
done for this branch of industry. 

Mr Hoidaworth expresses strong regret that the 
prospects of the Irish fisheries are "not by any! 
means of a promising kind, as far as the cultivation | 
of the art or industry is concerned. All authorities i 
agree in regarding the coasts of Ireland iu most 
instances as representing fishing-grounds in which 
stores of wealth lie unheeded and uneared for. This 
is a state of matters much to be deplored, for the 
sake of all parties concerned — fishermen, consumer, 
and the nation at large. Some years ago, when 
we wore in Ireland, we heard it mentioned that 
much of the fish sold iu Dublin was supplied by 
fishermen from the coast of Wales ; and we like- 
wise heard that large quantities of dried white- 
fish were introduced to Portrush by fishermen 
from Islay and other western isles of Scotland. 
Though it is stated that the famine of thirty years , 
ago has had much to do with the depressed state 
of the Irish fisheries, and that emigration has also 
aflected them, we yet fail to see why, by a little 
enterprise, the still resident natives should not be. 
able to beat both the Welsh and Scotch out of 
their own market. 

As regards the salmon fisheries, Mr Young 
leads us into a region which is still in some 
particulars a field of debate and controversy. 
There are very few readers, it may be presumed, 
who are ignorant of the controversies, for instance, 
which have been carried on concerning the correct 
answer to the question, ‘ Are parr the ; young 
of salmon?’ — a query which Mr Young, along 
with the great ma;iority of naturalists, answers 
unhesitatingly iu the affirmative. The natural 
history of tlie salmon forms the starting-point of 
all knowledge of the fish, and of the information 
necessary for determining the conditions under 
which it may be properly and successfully caught— 
the terms ‘properly’ and ‘successfully’ in this case 
being taken as including the best interests of the 
fish and its race, as well as the interests of its 
human captors. Briefly detailed, the life-history of a 
salmon may be said to begin with the ascent of the 
parent-fishes in autumn and early winter to the 
upper reaches of our rivers for the purpose of depo- 
siting their eggs. In each salmon-mother it has 
been calculated about nine hundred eggs exist for ! 
every pound of her vreight, and these eggs she depo- 
sits in a trench, excavated by aid of the jaw, in the 
gravelly bed of the stream. Fertilised after being 
deposited, by the milt of the male parent, the 


latter covers the eggs with gravel by means of his 
fins— the tail-fiu being, as tar as can be ascertained, 
the chief agent and means in effecting this neces- 
sary action. Such eggs as escape the attack of 
enemies — and of these, in the shape of aquatic 
birds and of other fishes, the salmon-ova have 
more than enough-r-nndergo development, and axe 
hatched iu from ninety to one hundred and thirty 
da^'s. 

It would be an interesting study were we to 
trace the stages through which the young fish 
becomes evolved from its .simple germ, and the 
wondrous formation of tissues and organs out of 
the soft jelly-like matter of which "the egg is 
primarily composed. But want of space forbids ; 
and our readers must therefore fancy for themselves 
the process whereby the hidden artist Nature 
works through development, and at length shapes 
out the young salmon, or ‘parr.’ It may be 
mentioned in proof of the small proportion 
borne by the salmon-eggs actually deposited, to 
those developed, that authorities agree in stating . 
that out of three thousand eggs deposited, scarcely 
one egg may survive — so terrible is the destruction 
of young salmon. This fact alone, as Mr Young 
argues, should tell powerfully as an argument in ■ 
favour of artificial propagation ; since out of three 
thousand eggs which are thus hatched, at least one 
thousand young fishes may be successfully reared. 

The curious fact is noticed that in most if not 
all broods of salmon, half of the parrs will become 
‘ smolts ’ — as they are called in their next stage— 
at the end of a year or so, whilst the other half 
will not become smolts until after the lapse of Uuo 
years and more. This incongruity, if we may , so 
term it, has led to the questions, ‘Do the parrs 
become smolts between thirteen and fifteen months 
after they have left the egg, or at the age of two 
years and two months ?’ Both questions may 
apparently be answered in the affirmative, since 
each brood exhibits this peculiar feature of some 
of its members coming to the smolt-stage long 
before the others. Mr Young remarks on the 
authority of a salmon-breeder in the north, that 
about eight per cent, of the salmon hatched by thi.s 
gentleman became smolts at the end of the first 
year ; about sixty per cent, at the end of the 
second year ; and about thirty-two per cent, at the 
end of the third year. These facts would seem, 
to indicate that the end of the second year is the 
most natural period for the assumption of the 
smolt-guise, w'hich, as distinguished from that of 
the parr, exhibits a beautiful coat of silvery mail. 

The parr, it may be remarked, dies if placed in 
sea-water, Avhereas the smolt thrives in, the latter 
element. On -reaching the sea, the young smolt 
may measure from four to five inclie.s. After a 
re-sidence in the sea of some six or eight weeks, 
the smolt returns to its river as a ‘ grilse,’ which 
varies from five to eight or nine pounds in weigiit, 
according to the time it has remained in the sea. 
After returning to its river the grilse spawns, and 
then returns to the sea. The features of the 
mature salmon are now apparent, and the flak 
increases in size after each such annual migration 
to the sea. Indeed nothing is more extraordinary 
in the history of the salmon than its rapid increase 
and growth after these periodical migrations to 
salt water. Three salmon which weighed ten, 
eleven and a half, and twelve and a half pounds as 
they, were migrating seawards, were duly marked ; 
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and on bein- caught sis months afterwards when 
xeturnine to' the fresh w-ater, were foimd to haie 
increased i7i weight to - the extent of seventeen, 
eighteen, and nineteen pounds respectively. Al- 
tlioucdi salmon usually return to the ^^ers in 
which they first saw' the light, yet it has been 
ascertained that the practice is not an invanablo 
one. There is no good reason why one nver 
should not suit a salmon as null as another, and 
in their wide migrations these fishes are_ exceed- 
ingly likely to enter rivers other than their native 

One of the most interesting topics touched upon 
by Air Young in his observations, is that regarding 
the relative late or early development of sdiuon 
in different Scotch rivers. Prefacing, that a 
‘clean’ sidmon is a fish that has been for some 
time in the sea, it has been generally believed 
that rivers which issue from a lake are early 
rivers— or in other words that they are streams 
which clean salmon will ascend in the eai-ly 
spriii". But this idea receives little or no sup- 
port “from facts as they stand. Many early 
Scotch rivers have no lake heads; whilst nuany 
Scotch rivers which run out of or through lakes 
are late rivers. Mr Prank Bnckland thinks a 
river’s ' earliness ’ in the matter of salmon depends 
on its proportion of mileage in length to its stiuare 
mileage of ‘catchment ’—that is of the land-area 
from Wch the river is fed. This, how'ever, seems 
to us a whimsical theory, and might he disproved 
by facts. As regards the ‘ earliness’ of rivers, Mr 
Young’s theory is that much depends on tempera- 
ture ; in fact, temperature is known to be the 
chief cause which regulate,s the distribution of 
life in the sea, and there is no one fact, so fa,r as 
■we .are aware, which caii: he said to militate 
against hi.s views. His theory is, however, being 
tested by the Scottish Meteorological Society at 
Inverugie ; by the Duke of Eichmond, on the 
Spey ; thy the Duke of Sutherland, on two early 
and two late rivers in Sutherlandshiro ; and by 
the Tweed Conimi.s3iouer3~th6 method of testing 
being by thermometers applied to the fresh water 
of the rivers, and to the sea near their mouths. 

The latter part of the volume under notice is 
occupied with statements relative to salmon fishery 
laws and legislation, a subject in which the author 
is naturally deeply interested, and in which our 
knowledge of the salmon naturally culminate, s 
when the fish is regarded from an economic 
standpoint. In Scotland, it seems we are far be- 
liind England and Ireland in respect that there 
are no Inspectors of salmon fisheries empowered 
to make annual inspections and reports on the 
Scotch salmon fisheries! And this fact becomes 
the more inexplicable, and the more urgently 
demands remedy, when we consider that the 
Scotch fisheries are many times as valuable as 
those of our English neighbours. Then also, Mr 
Young has a most justifiable grumble at the fact 
that, m our statutes, there are very inadequate 
provisions made for the removal of artificial and 
natural obstructions in' salmon rivers, and for 
tire .preventibn of pollutions; and no close-time 
for trout or char. The importance of clearing 
away natural obstructions to the ascent of the 
salmon; in .rivers i-s well exemplified when it is 
found that in Scotland no less than 4'78 miles of 
river and loch 'are thus closed against these fishes, 
Ho less forcibly shewn is the vexatious fact that 


rivers are polluted and rendered unfitted for 
breeding-streams by means and methods which the 
Eiver Pollution Commissioners in their Eeports 
declare' to be preventable at a moderate cost, with- 
out injury to the manufactures with W’hich they 
are connected. 

Besides pollution, two things are especially de- 
trimental to the Scottish salmon fisheries. The 
first to be mentioned, is the abominable practice 
of building weirs across rivers in order to send 
water into" mill-lades, and the ignoring of the law 
that requires that the water shall be x^eriodically 
diverted into the river again. Certain proprietors, 
to make the most of their lands, give perpetual 
leases of ground to manufacturers of one kind or 
other, W'ith liberty to build a weir and take water 
to turn their machinery. There may be provisions 
in the lease as there is in law to the effect that 
the withdrawal of water shall cease during the 
night and on Sundays. Such provisions are, 
however, iu many instances neglected, as giving 
too much trouble. The result is, tliat the whole 
river, or very nearly the whole, except in times of 
flood, is diverted into the mill-lade, whereby trout 
and salnron are unable to surmount the weir, and 
are eflectually harred from getting to the upper 
part of the stream. In plain* terms, by the selfish- 
ness of a proprietor (ox a pair of them, one on 
each side), all who dwell on the river above the 
weir are deprived of the fish which nature had 
bountifully assigned to them. Already in these 

g ages we have alluded to a scandalous case of this 
ind on the Tweed. 

Tire second of the two things which act detri- 
mentally on the Scottish salmon fisheries is the cir- 
cumstance that certain landed proprietors near the 
months of some rivers possess a right to establish 
nets for the purpose of catching all the salmon 
that attempt to go up the stream. We do not con- 
test the legality of their arrangements. We only 
speak of the cruel way it acts on the rights of all 
who live in the upper parts of the river, and on 
whose watens the salmon have bred. While the 
lower proprietors catch the great bulk of the fish, 
those higher up get but a miserable remnant. 
During the whole of the time that the nets are on,, 
the low'or proprietors have a practical monopoly of 
the fishings. Is that at all reasonable'? As a conse- 
quence, first of the weirs, and second of the netting 
system of the lower proprietors, there is evoked 
throughout the upper part of rivers in Scotland, a 
gloomy and almost vengeful hatred of the existing 
salmon-fishing system. Of course the higher and 
middle classes take no part in demonstrating their 
sense of the injustice that is committed. The 
lower classes, less 5crupnlou.s, and indignant at the 
rapacity of the weir-owners and lower jaroprietons, 
take such salmon as they can got hold of in spawn- 
ing-time, tlius destroying by myriads in embryo 
wbat .should have been a vast national advantage. 
Detesting as we do all sorts of poaching and 
irregularitie,s, wo are glad that the Commissioners 
appointed to investigate the condition of the 
Scottish salmon fisheries, have laid, stress upon 
the miserable imperfections to which we have 
ventured to draw attention. 

Mr Young informs us that iu 1874, as many 
as 32,180 bo.xe3 of Scotch salmon were sent to the 
London market alone, the estimated value of which 
might possibly be L.-321,800, It .soems to us, how- 
ever, a hard case that the great birlk of isuck valu- ; 




able property filiould be secured by proprietors at or and one only bachelor relative, who lived all by j 
near the mouths of the several rivers, to the exclu- himself in single-blessedness on his own fine and i 
sion of those in the upper reaches .of the. streams, thriving property, and that I was that male victim. | 
who ought to have an eq[ual right to participate I beg pardon of all the Misses Lindsay for using i 
in the annual fish-harvest. Free-trade in salmon- such a term ; I was not a victim as far as ihcif { 
fishing, so much as lies within the limits of strict were concerned. But I did feel it hard that I | 
justice, is still in expectation. We commend the should be laughed at wherever I went as the 
subject to the further consideration of Frank captWe knight of half-a-dozen fair ones, when I 
Bucklaiid, Mr Young, and brother-anglers. had never had the choosing of one of them. 

When I received the above letter I had just 

„ , „ j. „ „ seen my last wool-bale packed on the last bullock- 

ii-ALliLL LlbiDJSAl. started on its slow journey to Mel- 

A sotJTH-AUSTRALtAN STORY. botime ; and the day after I set off my.self on 

. iny yearly visit to Don. Ho w’as less fortunate 

J.OWARDS the end of Kovember, about two years Ja respect of .sheep-shearing tlian I, for living in 
ago, I received the following curt note from my an exceptionally cool district, where an e.xGeption- 
brother Donald, who like myself is a sheep- ally wet and wdntry spring had kept everything 
farnrer in South Australia. * My dear Jerry, hehindhaiid, he had still all his troubles to come. 
Lizzie sends her love, and hopes to see you -when ^ I buttoned myselt into my 

your shearing is 'over, as usual. If you’ll say ^-‘Ister, winch I was glad of that cold mormn^, 
a,,,- TUI ^ though Clnnstmas was only a month off; and I 

what daj^, 111 feteli you from Ballarat.-1 ours j ^^->the only unemployed 

affectionatel} , Dojt Gardwteb, disposal of the household until the 

Just begun to wa.sh the wool. Lizzie’s shearing was over, and foresaw (as I thought) the 
sister says she has seen my apparatus at ConoUy’s, consequences. I made up my mind, however, 
hut I don’t think it. Ask Conolly.’ that I would defy Lizzie’s machinations in a more 

Conolly was a neighbour of mine, and he systematic manner than heretofore. May I be for- 

chanced jo have brought me Dorfs letter, and to 
be hghtmg his pipe at my elbow while I read it. 

me ; but upon this occasion I 

‘ Conolly,’ said I, ‘ do you know any of Mrs found a telegram stating that he was too busy to 
Gardiner’s sisters ? She has an unlimited number, leave his farm, and would send for me next Say. 

I believe, for I have met a fresh one — sometimes So I had one game of pool at the club and went to 
two fresh ones — every Christmas for about half- bed; and next morning enjoyed an hour or^ two 
a-dozen years, and here is still another I never “-cwly arrived English papers and periodicals, 
of. Sho appoa .0 to Ito acquatocl .itt you 

auattoneiglibouthood'-— . „ was famed for mde their appearauce, and I 

‘0 yes ; that s Cinderella, interrupted Conolly, get on the last stage of my journey. When 
as he abstracted a bundle of newspapers from our i arrived at niy destination it was dark and 
joint post-bag and began to rip the wrapping raining heavily ; and the groom who opened the 
from them, ‘ Haven’t yon seen Cinderella ? She stable-gate told me that my brother had not long 
was never out of Tasmania, I suppose, until last come up from tlie wash-place and was interview- 
spring, when she was staying up here with shearers at the hut, I -was wet and muddy, 
the kacdoudds. The MaccloiiaM girls called .1 

her Oiuderolla hecauee she had alwafs been the *»'' U. 

, , , , a 1 1 •’ 1 her rmnserv at that hour, and proceeded to make 

one to stay at home and keep house wlule the respectable for dinner. Presentlv I heard 

others went about. Her proper name is Eachol. the passages (tlie house was ‘weather- 

0 Jerry, Jerry ! ’ he broke out suddenly, laughing board’ and the partitions extremely thin) asking 
in what seemed to me a very offensive manner the servants where I was ; and then his head and 
(my proper name I may mention being Gerald), a half-bared neck appeared in the narrow aperture 
‘your sister-in-law Lizzie will be too many for between my door and the door-post, 
you. She won’t let you escape this time. She * Glad to see you, old boy ; but I ’m too dirty 
has kept Rachel as her last card.’ to come in,’ said he. ‘ Seen Lizzie ? ’ 

‘If ever I marry a woman with such a name ‘Not yet.’ 
as that, I hope I shall be a beiipeeked husband ‘ Seen Rachel ?’ 

for the rest of my life !’ I retorted angrily, seizing ‘Not yet. But I say, old man, would you mind 

a paper-knife .and beginning to tear away at the telling me how many more sisters you’ve got ? ’ 
Australasian, so as to drown farther conversation ‘No more,’ said Don vith a grin. ‘She’s the 
upon what was a very sore subject. last one, and she’s the best of them all’ 

My brother Donald’s wife Lizzie was as good ‘Then I hope I may be allowed for once to 

and kind a little woman as ever breathed, but like enjoy the society of one of Lizzie’s sisters, in a 

many young wives in happy circumstances, she friendly wajg’ I grumblingly responded (for I may 
was a matchmaker. And being impulsive, effusive, as well admit’ that Don and I had had confidences 
and not quite — what shall I call it? I don’t like of old on this subject). _ ‘Don’t you think you 
to say she was not quite a lady, but that would coxild give Lizzie a notion that I don’t mean to 
suggest iny meaning— she did not pursue her get married, or that I’ve a sweetheart up the 
calling with that tact aud judgment -which its country, or something of that sort?’ 
delicate nature required. I need not say more, ‘Not I,’ rejoined my brother, laughing. ‘I’m 
except that she had a number of spinster ‘sisters, not going to spoil her fun, poor little soul ; you’re 



old enon^li to take care oi yonrseii.- jxua wiwi wixcu vvv= ^ 

tliat he went offi wMstling cheerfully, to his guessed— wuth a horrible sense ot shame and morti- 
([li^^gqin^-rooni. licalion— that she had overheard what I said to 

When I had completed my toilet, I gathered up Don iu my bedroom through those card-paper 
some boxes of choice cigars that I had been pur- walls ! , . t i i w i i ^ 

' oha'iira^ in town, and carried them to the door I never thought I should feel so concerned at 
of 'the”adjoiniaf<- apartment, which had been Don's standing ill with one of Lizzie's sisters as I felt 
<^moldn"-rooin ever since I had known it. To before that evening came to an end. All through 
inv surprise, the bolt shot sharply as I touched the dinner I saw, without looking, offended dignity in 
handle and I heard a rustle of drapery inside, the poise of her head and the studied repose of 
A housemaid coming along with lamps for the her manner, and heard the ring of it in every 
dinner-table called out hastily: ‘ 0 sir, that is Miss inflection of her voice, though it was so subtle and 
The smoking-room is at the delicate that only a guilty conscience could detect 
" 1 . 1 , --j. It was a great deal worse in the evening, when 

1 little contrivances for: 

throwing us together. ■ The poor little uvomah' 
never had so impracticable and aggravating a sister 
about I to manage ; and I never met one who attempted 
' ,'ith such open indifference and thinly- 
It is unnecessary ; for me to : state' 
I began to interest myself iu 


EacbePs room now.. — 

eiKl of the verandah, where Miss Cany slept last It. 

year. Iklrs Gardiner wished it to be changed | Lizzie began her ^ fussy 
because she didn’t like the smell of tobacco so 
near the bedrooms.’ 

I took back my boxes, thinking no more 

it, and went on to the drawing-room, which was to treat 
full of light and warmth and comfort, as usual, veiled contempt, 
and where I foitnd two of my little nieces sitting tbe consequences, x uu 

demurely on a sofa in their best frocks, ready to this Miss Lindsay as I had never iiitere3te<l myself 
rush into my arms. Lizzie came hurrying in in the others. I began to hanker for her good 
after me, rosy and radiant, and with plenty of opinion, as I bad never hankered for theirs. I 
flounces and colours about her, and gave me her longed to set myself straight with her, and beg her 
own enthusiastic welcome ; and then Don, spruce forgiveness for a thoughtless insnlt that I would 
and perfumed, joined us, Don -in his early years have given worlds to. recall, and to feel that the 
had been a dandy, and a little youthful weakness way was open between us to meet and associate as 
remained in him still, . He never came to dinner Mends, This longing grew apace as tlie evening 
without rings on his fingers and subtle odours in wmre on, bub the prospect of its gratification grew 
his clothes ; and he w^as at great pains to keep a less and less. Until the little ones were taken 
pair of Dundreary whiskers accurately adjusted on away by their nurse she devoted herself to them, 
each side of a closely shaven chin. He had been telling them stories most of the time in a dark 
ten years in the Bush, and had never objected corner, whence merry chatter and ripples of sub- 
to ‘rorjghing it’ in a general way; but be per- dued laughter came flowing out to u.s ; but when 
sisted in shaving himself every morning, let what they were gone, the bright vivacity that -was her 
would, happen which singular habit in an Au.s- true characteristic went too, and she became Marie 
tralian country gentleman very much puzzled his Antoinette again. 

bearded friends, I for one, used to quiz him With an amiable wish to make things pleasant, 
as well as I knew how, when I saw him swathe Lizzie asked her to pour out the tea ; but she 
his neck in a handkerchief, before going out to his merely stood in front of me at the tea-table, with 
work, if the sun shone too strongly ; but I respect her little nose in the air, and asked me whether 
his little vanities nowadays, and hope he will keep I took sugar and cream, in a high clear tone 
his white throat and his Dundreary whiskers as that brought a puzzled wonder into her sister’s 
long as he lives, bless him. He took one of his face and a slo-w smile to Don’s. I came and 
little girls on his Icnee, and questioned me about stood beside her, to take the cups from her 
my station matters and about Conolly’s sheep- hand (lier pretty head was about level with the 
wash (which was not so well furnished with im- flower in my button-hole), and she tried to ignore 
provements as his own, much to his satisfaction) ; me, but could not. Her bands shook slightly and 
and Lizzie gave me an account of the development a little angry flush came and went in her face ; 
of her respective cbildrea since I had seen them hut I preferred that to having no notice at all. 
last, including the cutting of the baby’s teeth ; Later on she wont to the_ piano, and sung song 
and then the dinner-bell rang. after song for the delectation of Lizzie and Don, 

‘ Where ’s Eachel r inquired Don. neither of whom had the hefiring ear and the 

I turned a languid eye upon the door when we understanding heart to. appreciate the pure quality 
heard the sound of a distant rustle, expecting to and poetic sweetness of her voice. By this tijue I 
ke one of the smart and smiling damsels I was so was very low-spirited, and I drew away from rny 
used to, and wondering whether this one would host, who was growing sleepy after his hard day’s 
-be dark or fair. With a slow and quiet step she work, and took a chair near her — which of course 
came along the hall and entered the room, and was a signal to Lizzie to leave the room. As 
my heart began srtddenly to beat in a very un- she sung on, forgetful of me and. of everything but 
pleasant manner.’ She had a delicate, thought- the poetry awaking in her, and as I studied the 
fol, but piquant face, wavy brown hair modestly pose of her slight figure and half-bent head, and 
and becomingly set, and a slight figure daintily the now dreamy hap-|)iness in her face, and listened 
dresBed in pale blue silk; with a little white lace for the first tiine after many years to the true 
about throat and arms ; and yet she was the image translation of a language that I loved, a vague por- 
of Marie Antoinette in Delaroche'a picture, only ception dawned in me that there was some latent 
with a ihore maj^tic dignity of carriage, if that fellowship between us. And then I felt that 
could be, £(ud a more cold and calm disdain upon Date had indeed been hard. ■ 
her face. Aqsoon as I saw her, and felt the e.x- The sEence of the room was presently brought 
ceedingly faint., acknowledgment she vouchsafed into strong relief by a deep snore from Don, 
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wlit-reupon she suddenly rose from the piano and 
saw that -we were virtually alone. ‘Good-night, 
Mr Gardiner/ she said j)i'omptly, holding out a 
somew'hat reluctant hand and stiffening back into 
her unnatural stateliness. 

I took it and held it and looked into her face ; 
and I tried to tell her, as well as plain ‘ good- 
night’ would do it, that I knew what had hap- 
pened and wanted her to forgive me. I think she 
guessed what my look meant, by tlie sudden 
crimson flame in her face ; but she walked out of 
the room with as much dignity as she had first 
wftlked into it, without another word. 

The early days of December were cold and wet, 
and the shearing w’as a protracted and troublesome 
affair. Don hovered about restlessly, whether in 
or out of the house, always bothered and anxious^ 
and paying fregnent visit-s to the barometer. The 
ladies clung to their fireside as if they had been in 
England ; and I tied myself to Lizzie’s apron-string 
with an abject alacrity*’ that puzzled and charmed 
her. My opportunities for ‘ improving the occa- 
sion ’ were many, but somehow I could never turn 
them to account. The pride of that little maiden 
was cjuite beyond my management. Lizzie threw 
ns together ; she left us alone ; she did all that in 
her lay to further my desires for a reconciliation 
and an imderstanding ; but the implacable resent- 
ment of the last of the Lindsays towards me for 
that wretched slip of the tongue -was a stone wall 
I could not climb over. The worst of it was, 
.she did and said nothing tangibly offensive ; and 
I was precluded by all sorts of considerations from 
mentioning the subject we were both (and that we 
both Isnew we were) thinking of. So matters went 
’ on day after day. And before a great many days 
were past I was over head and ears in love — I may 
as well say it and have done with it — and began 
to feel desperate and dangerous. She walked 
about the house with her grand air, my Queen 
Marie Antoinette, my little tyrant that I could: 
almost have demolished with a finger and_ thumb ; 
and I, standing sis feet three in my stockings, had 
to acknowledge that she was invincible as well as 
unmerciful. Unregenerate savage as I was, I had 
faint longings now and tlien to take her by those 
slender shouldens, and .shake her. 

There were times when she became her sweet 
self, and could not help it though she tried ; and 
these times were born of music. She and I both 
loved music with that special love that nature 
permits to a few people ; hut to no one else in the. 
house did tlie ‘ heaven-born maid ’ present attrac- 
tions. Don, hard at umrlc all day, could go . to 
sleep after dinner in his arm-chair ; and Lizzie, 
after her manner, could go out of the room in the 
middle of the most charming song. Then, when 
v,-e were singing together, or when she was gentle 
and gi’acious with the spirit of melody in her, then 
was the oil thrown upon my troubled waters. At 
times such as these it liaslied across me that she 
was aware of it. 

At length on one of these occasions I made a 
dash at her guarded citadel ; I will not say in what 
words, but with the blundering foolishness that 
I suppose characterises all implied aspirations ; 
albeit with sufficient plainness to leave no chance 
of being misunderstood ; and then I had indeed, to 
bite tlie dust for once in my life. She had been 
singing Eu/Jfwith the most touching pathos and 


abandonment- — ‘ Where thou goest I will go, and 
there will I be buried’ — and I could not stand it. 
Don was in the roopi, but snoring in that comfort- 
able undertone which denoted a sound and quiet 
slumber. She stood with her back to the piano, 
and the sheet of music trembling and rustling in 
her hands, watching his nodding head in the 
distance, and turning her delicate profile to my 
view. ... 

‘Uo; I will not/ she half whispered with 
haughty rapidity. ‘You should have known I 
would not, I do not particularly want to marry 
anybody/ she added, flashing round upon me with 
her crimson face ; ‘ but I will never many yoik 
I. made up my mind to that long ago.’ 

Everybody knows how, in the supremely solemn 
moments of one’s life, one is apt to be assailed with 
most incongruously ludicrous ideas. In spite’ of 
ray hitter mortifloation at her reply, an absurd 
rhyme that I had heard somewhere, flashed into 
my head : 

Do not be like Nancy Baxter, 

Who refused a man ]}efora he ’d axed her. 

I believe she saw the ghost of a smile that might 
have hovered round my eyes when I begged to 
know why she had made tip her mind never to 
marry me ; and that made her savage. 

‘ Because you think I came here to be made 
love to,’ she retorted, with all the concentrated 
contempt that her sweet face and voice could hold. 
‘You think Lizzie and I have been plotting to 
catch you — you think we wanted to inveigle you 
into marrying me ! I know what you are going to 
say’ — as I rose and seized her hands, to stop her — ■ 
‘ but it is not the truth. I heard, you ’ — lifting her 
angry eyes, now wet with unshed tears, to mine — 
‘ I heard you, with my own ear.^?, tell Don to warn 
Lizzie beforehand that you did not want to he 
married.’ 

‘I know you did,’ I rcpliet.1, tightening my 
hold of her hands, while she made feeble efforts to 
get away ; ‘ and I wish my tongue had been cut 
out before I could have insulted you and her like 
that. Forgive me, llachel ; I have been punished 
enough.’ 

‘1 cannot,’ she answered, still panting with 
her .excitement, ‘ I should be ashamed of myself 
if I could take a man who had even thought of me 
like that.’ 

Two tears began to trickle from her eyes, and a 
little hysterical catch in her breath betrayed to me' 
that her defiant courage was failing her, I would 
not let her go. Love and shame and a resentful 
disappointment made me a little savage too- 

‘I never did think of you like that/ I said 
sternly ; ‘ and you know it. I must hold you till 

I clear myself — I cannot boar it ’ 

■ A log tumbled in the grate, and Don wmke up. 
She' caught away her hands and sped out of the 
room ; and I w'alked through a French window 
into the cool summer night, too full of wrath and 
love to speak to anybody. 

This was how we stood when at last (on Satur- 
day, the 18th of December) the true Christmas 
weather came, and we found ourselves in the hot 
afternoon alone on the croquet-lawn — alone for the 
first time since my stormy wooing was interrupted. 
Don being still busy in the sheep-yards and shear- 
ing-shed, I had been playing singly against 
Lizzie and her ; and now Lizzie had been cidled 
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away to tlie nursery to consult with, a needle- She laid her finger on the edge of the tahle, and I 
woman who was at work there. We were both took the razor from lier, and with all the courage 
anxious {though for -very different reasons) to I could musteiv excised the wounded part. She 
leave off playing when our chaperon had departed ; bore the cruel operation without a murmur, 
hut it w'as not easy to do so in the middle of a 

game, especially as she had instructed her partner An hour afterwards the commotion in the house 
to play for hoth of them until she returned. So w'as over, hut the shadow of deatli was on it. 
w'e knocked the halls about for a few minutes in Rachel wns in her bed, white and faint an,d breath- 
embarrassed silence, and then had an altercation ing heavily, twitching -witli -sveak fingers at the 
as to which hoop Lizzie bad been through ; and bedclothes, and staring with dull eyes into the 
then wc both got a little huffy, and played, first sad luces around her. I knelt in my room close 
with indifierence, and then with a malicious by with my head on my outspread arms, Aveeping 
energy, which resulted at last in my sending her like a child as if my heart Avould break, and 
partner's ball into the thickest Portugal laurels in listening to the creaking of the doctor's boots and 
the shrubbery. the whisking of skirts and whispering of awred 

‘ Oh, I beg your pardon ! ’ I exclaimed with voices on the other side of the thin wall. There 
compunction, as she solemnly marched off to look Avas nothing else that I Avas priAuleged to do, now 
for it. ‘ Let me find it for you.’ that I had done that 'dreadful thing A\diich they 

‘ Do not tronble yourselfV she replied sharply ; told me might be the saving of her precious life, 
and immediately dashed in between the laurel As the tAvilight fell, the "voices in the sick-room 
and a very prickly rose-bush, whose long sprays took a louder and more cheerful tone ; and 
caught her muslin dress and tore it. I saw her presently one of themcalled softly: ‘Jerry, I Avant 
stiw-hat amongst the big dark branches, and you.’ Lizzie met me in the passage wdth a tremu- 
her little hand searching under them for a lous tear-stained smiling face. ‘The doctor says 
moment or tAvo ; then she started up suddenly she Avill he all right noAv, and that she has to 
with a quick cry, and bounded into the path thank you for it,’ she Avhispered. ‘ Don’t stay 
again. here any longer ; go and have a cigar with Don.’ 

‘ What is the matter ? Have you hurt yourself,' I seized hm* hand and kissed it, and looked at 
I asked anxiously. her with my Avet eyes full of foolish emotion, too 

Her hat fell to the ground, and she stood before glad for speech ; and the brightening intelligence 
meAvith the blazing sun on her pretty head, and of her countenance wus curious to note. ‘I thought 
a wide-eyed horror "in her face. ‘Wait a minute you didn’t care for each other,’ she said archly; 
for me I ’ she panted breathlessly ; ‘ I want you to' ‘ but,’ she added drily, ‘ I suppose I Avas mistaken.’ 
help me~I haA'-e been bitten.’ Before I could ‘ Don’t suppose anything, Lizzie, there ’s a good 
collect my senses to understand what she meant, girl. But let me knoAV Avhen I may see her,’ I 
she had sped like a flash of light into the house ; replied earnestly. 

and dashing into the laurel bush, 1 saw Avhat had ‘ All right— I understand--I ’ll let you knoAV,' 
happened. " A big black snake Avas gliding UAvay she said, nodding her head vigorously with an air 
from the spot AAdiere she had been kneeling, of my.stery and importance ; and then I Avent^ 

What AA'as to be done ? I stood still for a moment not to luiA’e a cigar AA'ith Don, but to AA’alk 
paralysed ; then I sent up a hurried prayer for about the dark garden alleys, alone Avith my 
help, and simultaneously ‘cooeyed’ three or four thoiAghts. 

times Avith all the force of a poAA’-erful p.air of Our patient improved steadily all night, so 
lungs, for Don at the Avool-shed. Then I hurried much so that the family assembled at brealdast as 
after her, and met her coming through the door usual. Then a great hunt was made for the snake 
of my brother’s dressing-room Avith one of his (at Lizzie’s instigation, on the children’s behalf), 
razors in her hand. Her face Avas Avhite and set Avhich lasted a long Avhile and was Avholly unsne- 
as she seized my hand and hurried me into the cessful. Then chnrch-time came, and the buggy 
smoking-room, Avhich Avas near us, and turned the Avas ordered to take the servants and the little 
key in the lock, I kncAV what she Avanted ; and I girls to church ; and the hot day Avore on. 
set my teeth in an agony that no Avords could Towards evening, as I Avas loafing about the 
express, and Avhich I can never think of now garden, Lizzie came running across the croquet 
AA'ith out a shudder. lawn — ^Avhere the balls and mallets Avere still lying 

‘ Look ! ’ she said piteously, Avith a little sob about as Ave had left them, though it was Sunday — 
in her throat ; and I looked, and saAV one of the and told me that 'Rachel Av^as up aud dres-sed, and 
fingers of her left hand tied round tightly with a that she chanced to be alone in the draAviug-room. 
piece of string below the first joint, and the end I stole in to her in the tAvilight AA'ith my heart 
of it already livid and swollen and shewing the beating fast ; and for a Icav moments she did not 
nnmistakable punctures of the snake’s fangs. She notice me. She was standing by the open piano, 
laid her other hand on my arm, and looked up at small and white and vreak, Awth' a shaAvl AAnupped 
me Avith a beseeching face that nearly unmanned round her, gazing at the .silent key-board, Avith 
me. tears running down her face. ISTo one could look 

• ■“ ‘Help me!’ she whispered eagerly ; ‘noAV — now; less like Delaroche’s Marie Antoinette than she 
bein' the others come!’ And she held out the looked then, 

’ raac:r,,open and shining. ‘ It is no use to suck it I took three long steps and reached her side ; 
— ^it 'only wastes time,’ as I seized her finger and she gave a great start and turnec! round to meet me. 

8 nt ii in my mouth. ‘ Don’t, don’t ! I Avant to ‘ I shall not again he able to play to you for a long 
e on th& safe side, I don’t want to die ! 0 pray, while ! ’ she said, looking up at me "for sympathy 
pray kelp , me !’ — ^now sobbing passionately — ‘ or in this new trouble Avith her soft Avet eyes, 
else I mu&fi^ to do it myself. I Avon’t cry out ; When she said that — instead of making me the 
I AVon’t mind it. , I wiR turn my head away.’ little speech I had expected, thanking me for 
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i, out my arms. Ami though ing it to account. It seemed ns if the Creator had 
forgave'one another. done everything for the country, and man nothing. 

LizV.ie was when she saw the Scarcely any rain had fallen ibr some time past, 
transferred to my unworthy and the river had not overflowed its hanks for 
more than a year. The stocks of grain and vege- 
tables were getting very low. The former was 
complaining much about the long protracted 
drought; aud when he had finished, I took the 
^ liberty of pointing out how he could, by leading 

accepted as an important out the stream for the purposes of irrigation, or by 
•’ " ’ ig a pump to be propelled by wind, on the 

river’s bank, secure an abundant siipply inde- 
pendent of the weather. He seemed to listen., with 
some interest to the development of my plans ; 
and I began to hope that _ he lfod ;deciiietl upon 
doing something to relieve himself of the difficulty ; 
but eventually, after turning round and scrutinis- 
ing the whole horizon in the direction of the river’s 


IRRIGATIO:;! IH SOUTH AFRICA. 

The irrigation of lauds by water-cbannels con- 
nected with rivers is ' — .i . ' 

means of agricultural development in countries fixing 
subject to protracted droughts, where rain falls ' 
only at distant and uncertain intervals. The irri- 
gation caused by the periodic overflow of the Nile 
is a noted case in point. Rut for the annual over- 
flow, temporarily deluging the land for a foot or 
two, Lower Egypt ■would be barren instead of a 
scene of fertility. In a country like England, 
wdiere there is, generally speaking, too much 
moisture, the chief consideration is to dry the land 
sufficiently by draining, instead of flooding it with 
water ; the lesson being thus taught that as regards ^ 
the culture of soils every country must act accord- ® 
ing to circumstances. In India, also in Ceylon, 
there are some remarkable instances of the value ^ushi 
of irrigation, and in these countries much more of gggn 
the same kind requires to be done to avert the dical. 
horrors of lengthened drought and famine. On At a 
this subject, we propose to say a few words dam 
regarding large tracts in Southern Africa, which 
are very much in the condition of those parts of 

%yr>'f fertilised by the -waters of the Nile, year’s « slick” two feet deep ; this, of course, was 

We speak first of the river Ohjinant, wnicn laUs most favourable circumstances; but by 

into the sea on the west of Cape Colony, and of dams, the deposit might be regulated, 

which has various important affluents. The land the fresh slick might be allowed to deposit to its 
through which these streams flow is of a most full extent, so that in a few years the lands ■would 
desolate character — broad belts of sand, inter- be out of the reach of ordinary floods, if desirable 
spersed with low scrubby bush, swelling into that they should be so. By this system of irriga- 
moderate Mile, rvift ineged moontaine for a Imck- «“■!, f 

P^cmmd. Jpottke cof try m tke lower part o£ the — SrSl^llk^onTpJ^^ 
Oliphant River rains have no appreciable effect , 1)6 brought -under cultivation, which 

but when the soil is thoroughly soaked by the over- gy^n excel the richest soil in the “ Boland ” 

flow of the streams, after the periodical inundations, (upper country), 

and then covered by the. deposit brought down by ‘ Several tributaries to the Zout River have 
the floods from the upper districts, its fertility extensive karroo deposits; some of their basins 
is wonderful. The average yield is more than a reaching to nearly one mile in breadth, and 
hundredfold. The quantity of land of this char- tEeir fiill being so Ifttle, that, standing in their 
acter along the Lower Oliphant alone w^ esti- “\KeS‘ 

mated by the government surveyor m 1859 as .^ter-course, which winds through the middle of 
eight thousand seven hundred acres. cleposit, is always well defined, and shews a 

Thus, like Egypt with its Nile inundations, longitudinal section of the plain. Except in ordi- 
those districts of Cape Colony — otherwise almost uai-y heavy rains, those channels carry off all the 
barren— are annually fertilised. But unlike Egypt, water without overflowing, while a feiv pounds 
the country is unprovided Avith any means for would leave them in a condition to produce fifty, 
utilising to the full extent the advantages thus eighty, or even one_ hundred-fold. Siwh is the 
conferred. No appliances are prepared for the nature of several tributaries of the Harfcebeeste 
purpose of storing the ivater thus brought down ; River. I have not seen the latter, but have been 
no artificial cbannels are cut for directing it and more than once informed that it has in some 
snreading it over a largo area ; and when the short places a deposit of five mUes iu breadth, that when 
rainy season has passed, the inhabitants are content it does overflow, there is abundance of grass tor all 
to sit down and wait for the next ‘ periodical.* the cattle that visit that quarter. It this descrip- 
A characteristic story is told by a colonist -who tion of the Hartebeeste River be correct, the pro- 
Ausited the locality some years ago : ‘ I strolled ducts it may be able to yield either in the iorm 
along the banks of the river, and Avas much struck of grain or pasture for cattle would appear to most 
AV’ith the extremely fertile appearance of the soil, people fabulous. We have here, and not here only, 
aud the very little AA'hich had been done for turn- but over an extensive portion ot the Avhole colony. 
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the richest soil in the world lying at jjresenfc for 
two-tliirds of the year utterly unoccupied, waste 
and worthless/ 

The Hartebeeste is the last principal tributary, 
from the south, of the Orange Kiver, and rises in 
the same chain of hills as the Tanqua, one of the 
tributaries of the Oliphant— namely, the Eoggeveld 
Berg, receiving affluent streams from the south- 
east'’ and south-west, draining in fact nearly the 
whole of the central northei'ii part of the colony. 
This district is at present almost neglected. The 
chain of bills in fact, which runs from east to west 
across the centre of the colony, cuts off the northern 
half from the mass of the colonists, notwithstanding 
the fact that here is the most fertile land in South 
Africa. : 

The Zalc, as the upper part of the Hartebeeste is 
called, is another instance of the wonderful effects 
upon the soil of periodical inundations. The fol- 
lowing particulars are given in Mr Noble’s book on 
Gape Colony. In the dry season these streams 
are comparatively sniaU, and often a mere succession 
of pools ; but after rains they run hriskly, and 
where level with the banks, overflow and soak the 
adjacent flats, In many places so very even is the 
country that they may be said to have no defined | 
channel, and form extensive sheets of water a few | 
inches deep. The Zak Eiver at two hundred and | 
fifty miles from its source thus varies in breadth j 
from one to four miles ; and further on from j 
Onderste Dooms to Leeuwenkop it widens as j 
much as ten miles. Along its course is the most | 
valuable part of Great Bushmanland, Water can ! 
be obtained in its bed even when dry, and its j 
valley generally affords pasture to cattle during 
both the winter and summer months. After floods, 
there are extensive alluvial bottoms on each side ■ 
of it, where agricultural products of every kind 
might be raised. These are now commonly used 
by the squatters as sowing lands, without any i 
labour or trouble beyond scratching in the seed. 
One overflowing of the soil is sufficient to insure a 
crop even although no rain should fall afterwards. 
The returns are something marvellous, especially 
those of wheat. ! 

In 1859 the number of Europeans settled on the ; 
irngable portion of the Oliphant was estimated at 
one hundred and twenty souls. When there was 
an overfijow of the river, they were active enough ; 
day aud night they worked incessantly; the sun 
and the moon alike witnessed that they did not eat: 
the bread of idleness. But talk to them of im-, 

S '-ements in the way of artificial irrigation hy 
s or pumps, and they ridiculed the idea. Such 
wto the description giveu at that time ; and such, 
with very little alteration, is an accurate state- 
meut of affairs now. The population of Calviuia 
aud Olanwilliam, the two districts drained by the 
Oliphant Eiver, was in 1875, 15,856, of whom 
only 2046 were classed as ' urban/ These figures 
of course include the natives as well as the 
• settlers ; but they represent an enormous advance 
bvin “population since 1859. It is probable that if 
measures were taken to secure the pennaneuce of 
thh advantages which are now only temporarily 
enjoyed, the population and tvealth of the districts 
would, thpidly increase. 

Of the, fertality of the soil without any attempt 
at eultivahoa, there are abundant evidences. A 
sandy plain -.apparently as barren as the Sahara 
itself is suddenly transformed into an expanse of 
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waving grass for hundreds of miles, so soon as the 
annual rains occur. This Hwaa-grass ’ or Bushman 
grass is an excellent fodder for horses and cattle, 
which thrive aud grow fat upon it in a few weeks : 
even when dried up in the winter it is better feed- 
ing than any available green pasture. The natives 
scratch in their seeds and leave them to ripen, 
which they do without tlie least attention, and 
whether the country is visited by drought ’ after 
the summer rains or not. 

The principal drawback to the complete cirlti- 
vation of the lands is the absence of roads or irator- 
carriage. The Orange Eiver, though a magnifi- 
cent stream, and navigable in certain parts of its 
course, is blocked by narrow gorges, shallows, falls, 
and other impediments, and is useless as a water- 
way, In time probably, it may be made available, 
by means of inter-conimunicatiug canals to enable 
the rapids, &c. to be passed ; but at present the 
community must look to the extension of roads 
and railways for the means of fully utilising 
the produce which would be raised if a ready 
market could be found. In this respect a decided 
step has already been taken. A railway of ninety 
miles in length has been constructed from Port 
Nolloth on the north-west coast, in Namaqnaland, 
to tho upj)ar mining districts, its terminus being 
at Ooldep. On the most difficult portion of the 
route the cost has been very little more than a 
thousand pounds a mile for this distance ; and it 
might he extended further eastward at a still less 
cost, to the great advantage of the country drained 
by the Hartebeeste. Another railway, or a good 
system of roadways, is wanted to open xrp the 
Oliphant water-shed ; and with these means of 
carrying away the produce — ail that is necessary — 
the immense natural resources of the district would 
be fully developed. In the Fraserburgh district, 
where the_ Upper Zak river rises, substantial 
houses, springs, wells, and dams have already been 
constructed, and plantations and gardens are being 
e.xtended ; but then from Fraserburgh excellent 
roads, run east and west ; and the railway to Oape 
Town comes as far as Beaufort, situated sixty or 
seventy miles south-east. 

Finally, in Great Bushmanland, diamonds hare 
been found ; but there are far greater and more 
permanent sources of wealth than diamond-fields. 
Sheep and oxen can be raised, and their wool and 
hides turned to profitable account. Wheat, grapes, 
and vegetables of all kinds will grow in abundance. 
In fact, for pastoral and agricultural qualities the 
country is unsurpassed. Here then is a field for 
the enterprising emigrant from our own country. 
Capital alone is wanting for its development ; and 
capital however small, judiciously expended, must 
be at once remunerative. We are glad to he able 
to add that an Act has been passed by the Capo 
Parliament for granting facilities to landowners 
for obtaining by loan or otherwise the means of 
improving their lands by irrigation or other 
similar permanent works. 

Other districts prove how the colonists have 
succeeded in turning what was, more really than 
Great Bushmanland or the Lower Oliphant can 
be said to be, a ‘howling desert’ into valuable 
farms, by opening up springs, making dams, form- 
ing irrigation channels, and planting trees where 
no trees existed, dnd where water was only an 
occasional and very cjthemeral visitor. There is 
no reason indeed why the ‘Nile lands of South 
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Africa’ should not rival in productiveness the . It is a not nncoranion practice with passengers I 
great ‘world's wonder’ in the north of the con- to endeavour to catch these noble birds by a I 
tinent; after which, from natural circumstances, bait fastened to a hook and buoyed with corks. I 
they have been not inaptly named. That such a cruel pnictice should ever be tolerated, 

even ‘to relieve the monotony of the voyage,’ is 

to us inconceivable, and am only be accounted 

A L B A T E 0 S S IT 0 T E S. for as the last resource of a brutally morbid fancy, 

i. tKe Atlantic ana Mflo O^ans, often 

two thousand miles and more from the nearest to capture living fish unless when very hmmiT, 
land, sails the albatross in its graceful and powder- for we have seen flying-fish rising in quantities 
fill flight ; now following in the wake of the ship, ivhile the albatrosses made no attempt to catch 
to catch any chance morsel that may have fallen them. That the nautilus is sometimes eaten is 
from the cook’s waste-basket ; now skimming along evident, for we have taken it from the stomach ; 
the water, and occasionally snapping up some the chief food is_ dead fish and other refuse, 
small ocean-waif from the crest of a wave; or South Atlantic we passed the dead body 

^ 8- small whale, on and around which were at 

with a few vigorous strokes of its broad wing., ^ hundred of these birds, either gorged or 
gliding easily round and round the vessel though gorging themselves with the blubber ; and guns 
she may be going at the rate of a dozen knots an discharged at them failed to induce many of 

them to take wing. We had on one occasion 
No passenger to southern lands can have failed an opportunity of observing how rapidly these 
to note the e.vtraordinary powers of flight of this birds collect about a carcase. Like vultures or 
magnificent bird, and the wonderful ease with ravens, whp an animal dies they discover it 
which it sweeps for some minutes together through speedily, and flock to the scene of the 

the air on expanded motionless pinions, rising ^ hot still evening in the bouth 

and falUn.. slightlv, and taking advantage of the ^ T """I 

“p., " ’ , T 7 ® , 7 - 7 morning, the gases already formed by decom- 

gravity of its own_ body and the angle at which position enabled it to float. ifl)e few albatrosses ■ 
the wind strikes its feathered sails to prolong jn our company immediately settled down upon it ; 
the course of its flight with, the least possible but in less than an hour we could see through the 
effort. Seldom, except iu very calm weather, may telescope a great cloud of the birds on the sea and 
•it be seen to alight upon the water, from which hovering round the unexpected prize, the almost 
it rises with difficulty, running for some distance entire absence of wind having kept us within two ■ 
along the surface. The ends of the wings clear f spot. It may be that the 

of the water, it turns towards the breeze, and (f l^^Uy) white plumage miables stragglers, fp out 
, 1" , 1, ’ . . i-ue auu. imjjiau kcH, to see their fellows gathering m 

rises into the air in a gentle curve, m exactly the neighbourhood of food ; others again from still 
same manner as a paper kite. I hat the albatross more remote distances may see them, and so on ; 
follows a ship for many days in succession, sleeping until stragglers over hundred of miles of space 
at night upon the water, and coming up wdth may be gathered to one common rendezvous- 
her in the morning, there can be no doubt We The greater part of the year is passed by them 
liave watched them for several consecutive even- distance from land ; but they flock to barren 
ings during fine weather, in the latitude of the almost inaccessible rocks to hreeffi ^ There the 
tr^le-winds, settling down on the wuter at sun- finale kys her one duty-wlute egg in a slight 
, A-7 ,.1 depression upon the bare earth, the sitters be- 

down, and preemng t loir fcotheM until tliey f „ti totjetlier that it is difii- 

became mere specks in the field of the telescope ; ^iilt to walk without touching them. They i 
but they were with us again lu the morning soon are totally indifferent to the presence of man, 
after sunrise ; some strangers among them per- and merely indicate their resent of his intruoion 
haps, but several which, from some peculiarity into their nursery by snapping at him as he passes, 
of marking, we knew to bo our companions of the The parents share the labour of incubation and 
day before. In one instance, a conspicuous mark I'caring the young, and when this is over, they 
had been made by a pistol-bullet in the wing go seawards together, and silence and solitude 
o£ an old taown-headed and onrionsly pied bw“ 

by which be coiild be identifled beyond donbt. the albatross ia T017 oonaldeiable, 

Ihe second or third flight-ieather had been shot it j^ny Jjq met -yvitii to the extreme limits 
away, leaving a clearly defined gap in the wing as it of the temperate zones of both hemispheres, in 
came between the light and the eye ; and this the South Atlantic and North and South Pacific 
bird followed us for three days after having been Oceans, both at sea and near headlands and iso- | 
fired at, though we had been sailing an average lated rocks. During the months of May and J une [ 
of nearly eight knots an hour. One of the most “ thenorthern, and the months of November and 
striking e.xamples o.f theii- endurance on the wing, December in the southern hemisphere these rocks 
1 ■ i.1 j. i." 7 7 J.1 are tenanted bv countless numbers oi albatrosses 

however, .e ae f«t whBh we have more than jo sailors 

once observed, that the same birds which had been of ‘ Mollymawks.’ No one who 

unweanedly following us in the day, accompanied visited an albatross nursery will readily 
us throughout the whole of the succeeding night, forget the scene. Placidly sitting upon the one 
as could be easily verified by the light of the precious egg is the parent, male or female as the 
moon. case may be; and as far as the eye can reach 
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ovei the surface, the rock is crowded with the 
sitters, indifferent to the presence of the huraan 
Tisitor. They know nothing of man’s destructive 
nature, and they fear Mm not. Many of them 
have never seen that curious hiped before, and 
those whicli have chanced to see him on his 
ships and to have suffered from his guns, are 
more likely to have then regarded him as a part 
of the white-sailed monster -which traversed their 
ocean domain, than a separate creature ; and fail 
to recogirise him as he ‘ molests their ancient 
solitary reign.’ 

While viewing the interminable white forms 
thus crouching upon the earth, above wheel 
in graceful circles hundreds of their mates, 
sending congratulations in a hoarse piping voice 
to those beneath on the progress of the all-im- 
portant business of rearing the family. Here 
and there sit callow uncouth nestlings ; and from 
seawards come the parents to discharge the con- 
tents of their maws into the insatiable stomachs 
, of the expectant young. Now and again one of 
the ■ bread-winners ’ of the family swoops past the 
observer on its twelve feet of outspread wings, 
so near that he feels the shock of the divided 
air, and can realise the immense strength of the 
muscles which propel the creature, who, however, 
is a coward in spite of his size ; for the skua gull, 
a bird many times smaller than himself, will 
often attack him. and compel him^ to disgorge 
the product of his last foraging expedition. 

' As soon as the albatross has reared its young, a 
■ penguin frequently takes possession of the deserted 
i nest, and in the very cradle of a bird destined 
: to traverse the ocean on unwearied wings lies a 
! nestling whose wings will never develop into 
anytlung more than a pair of paddles ! Great 
numbers of albatrosses are caught by the natives 
of the North Pacific coasts, who use the inflated 
intestines as floats for their fishing-nets, and barter 
the hollow wing-bones with traders for the Euro- 
pean markets-^these hones being familiar to us 
as pipe-stems. The large webbed feet when in- 
flated make good tobacco-pouches. We have also 
seen the quills of the flight-feathers converted 
into floats for roach-fishing ; and many a Thames 
angler patiently watches from his chair in the punt , 
a feather which has probably helped to carry its 
former- owner over the length and breadth of the 
Padfia 


A. Kovnii LnrEi-BOAa;, 

Mr J. Manes of Fourth Avenue, Newhaven, 
Connecticut, has invented a new kind of life-boat 
which seems to possess features worthy of notice. 

‘ His boat consists of a hollow globe of metal or 
wood, ballasted at the bottom, so that it will 
always right itself immediately on touching the 
water, and can never capsize even in the roughest 
sea. It has compartments for water, medical 
stores and provisions, bull’s-eyes to let in the 
light, a door for ingress and egress, a porthole 
for hoisting signals to the mast, comfortable seats 
all around the inside for the passengers, and a 
double hollow mast for supplying fresh air, and 
for . carrying off that which has become vitiated. 
On the outside of the Globe boat runs a gallery, 
for the use of sailors in rowing,' hoisting sail, dis- 
charging- rockets, or steering. Of course the eases 
would be very rare when rowing, sailing, or steer- 




ing would he required, hut in case of need, all 
three could be easily managed.’ 

In such a boat — which is like a largo buoy fitted 
with a mast — the passengers -would he protected 
from rain and wind, and consequently to a great 
extent from cold. This seems to u.s to ho a very 
important point, as many a shipwrecked person 
escapes drowning only to perish from exposure to 
the weather. Mr Manes suggests that a propeller 
might he attached to the boat to be %vorked by 
a crank turned by the passengers on the inside. 
It is calculated that a boat twelve feet in diameter 
would carry about fifty jiassengers, and that it 
could be carried on deck or hung over the stern 
on damts, in either of which positions it might be 
used as a cabin during the voyage ; and further, 
if hung on a irniversal point like a compass, it 
would retain its equilihrinm no matter _ what the 
motion of the ship might be, thus affording a safe 
retreat for persons subject to sea-sickness. 


AW A’. 

rnsTEs WRia’TES ou rira uKArn op jB.vxnj, a pavotjrite 

OniLD, ASED SnVEX YEARS. 

Thou ’m lyin’ canid an’ still, my honnio honnle ; 

The dews o’ death lie heavy on tliy hroo ; 

Thy sunny smile nae mair Avill thrill this bosom ; 

Thy sweet blue een are dark an’ siehtless iioo 1 

Hushed is thy fairy tread, my bonnie bonnie ; 

Tliy lips sae rosy red, I ’ll kiss nae mair. ■ 

0 heavy thocht, that dims this ee -wi’ sadness 1 

0 heart that fain wad break, wi’ anguish sair ! 

1 cry thy name in vain, my bonnie bonnie ; 

For aye thy form, thy dear-loved form I see ; 

0 face sae fair! 0 locks o’ golden splendour ! 

0 guileless iieart, that fondly throbbed for me I 

A dreary blank is mine, my bonnie bonnie ; 

Nae mail- thy merry voice will cheer my ha’ ; 

An eerie stillness fills the darksome dwelling, '" 

Since thou, my sweetest flower, wert ta’en awa’ ! 

The angels cam’ for thee, my bonnie bonnie. 

As saftly flickered oot life’s feeble flame ; 

The tender Shepherd took thee to His bosom, 

An’ left me wi’ a lanely, lanely harae ! 

But ob ! tbou ’rt wi’ tbe blest, iny bonnie bonnie, 
Whore pain -will rend thy gentle breist nae mair; 
Oh, when this w-eary heart teys doun its sori-ow, 

My ain -wee lassie, may I meet thee there ! 

James Smith. 
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so many among us as beautiful in tbeir own way 
at seventy as they were at twenty. They fade 
as sudxlenly as their twilight ; and the splendour 
of the day dies into the blackness of the night 
with scarce a trace of that calm, soft, peaceful 
period when it is still light enough for active life 
I and loving duties, after the fervour of the noon 
has gone and before the dead dark has come. 

The gloaming is the hour for some of the dearest 
circumstances of life ; when heart grows nearer to 
heart, and there seems to be almost another sense 
granted for the perception of spiritual things. It 
is the hour when young lovers wander through 
the green lanes between the hawthorn and the 
clematis, while the nightingale sings in the high 
elm-tree, and the white moths flit by Eke winged 
ghosts or float like snow-flakes in the dusk. Or 
if it is in the winter-time, they sit in the bay of 
I the window half hidden by the curtains, haE re- 
vealed by the dying light, as is their own love. 
They have no need of speech. Nature and the 
. gloaming are the voices between them which. 

. w’hisper in sigh and o’ercome aE that the one 
' longs to tell and the other yearns to hear; and the 
i silence of their lips is the truest eloquence of their 
' hearts. In the full blaze of daylight that silence 
' would he oppressive or chiEiiig. It would toll 
‘ either too much or not enough ; but in the twi- 
I light, when speech would be intrusive and common-* 

I place, the mute influences of the hour are the best 
' expressions of the soul. In meadow and wood 
and garden the scents of flowers and sprouting 
I leaves, of moss and ferns and bark and bud, are 
I more fragrant now than in the freshness of even 
the early dawn— that childhood of the day ! They 
too come Eke the voices of Nature, telling softly 
secrets which the day cannot reveal. Everythiag 
is dreamy, indeterminate, and full of possibiEties 
not yet realised. The moon is only a disc of 
unsubstantial vapour hanging softly in the sky, 
where the sunset tones still linger ; the stars are 
faint uncertain points scarcely visible through the 
quivering chromatic haze ; but gradually all this 
mystery will sharpen into the confessed beauty 
of the night, when the pale pmo splendour of the 


IN THE GLOAMING. 

To us Northerners few expressions convey such a 
sense of peace and beauty as this of *in the gloam- 
ing.’ The twilight hour has had its singers and 
idealisers ever since poetry found a voice and 
made itseE a power over men ; and so long as 
human nature is as it is now — ^impressionable, 
yearning, influenced by the mystery of nature and 
the sacredness of beauty — so long wdU the tender- 
ness of the gloaming find its answering echo in the 
soul, and the sweet influences of the hour be 
repeated in the depth of the emotions and the 
purity of the thoughts. 

Between the light and the dark — or as we have 
it in our dear old local tongue, ‘ ’twixt the gloamin’ 
an’ the mirk’ — ^what a 'world of precious memories 
and holy suggestions Ees enshrined ! The French 
entre cMm et hup (between dog and wolf) is a 
poor equivalent for our ‘ gloaming ; ’ and going 
farther south the thing is as absent as the 
-expression. To he sure the sweet Ave Maria , 
of the evening is to the pious CathoEc all that 
the twiEght is to us ; w'hen the church bells ring 
out the hour for prayer, and the sign that the 
day’s work is done, and the hurrying crowd stands 
for a moment hushed, with uplifted hands and 
reverent faces raised to heaven, each man bare- 
headed as he says his prayer, calling on Madonna 
to help him and his. But in the fervid countries 
•which lie in the sunshine from winter to autumn 
■and from dawn to dark, there is no gloaming as 
■we have it. The sun goes down in a cloudless 
glory of burnished gold or blazing red, of sullen 
purple or of pearly opalescence ; and then comes 
darkness swift and sudden as the overflowing of 
a tidal river ; hut of the soft gray luminous twi- 
light — of that lingering after-glow of sky and air 
which we Northerners know' and love — there is not 
•a trace. Just as -with the people themselves it is 
brilliiint youth and glorious maturity, but for the 
most part an old age without dignity or charm. 
Nothing is so rare in southern cEinates as to see 
an old woman with that noble yet tender majesty, 
that gloaming of the mind and body, -which makes 
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moon tlie doriouTTriglitness of the stars, wHl drought ; and the crust of carelessness and some- 
take the place of the gloaming. As yet it is thing worse breaks from his soul as memory leads 
all softened colour and chastened tenderness; all him back into what was the truest and holiest 
silence yet eloquence ; and the young lovers wan- Church of his youth. Or the girl—she who now 
■ deriim by the scented hedgerows, or sitting in the sits with her big blue eyes fixed on her mother, 
i bay o! the window—they in the soft glow of the shining with pitymg tears for the sorrows of the 
i twili^^ht, while the ruddy firelight floods the rest divine Son of Man, for the trials of suffering 
i of the room—are in that perfect harmony with saint and heroic martyr— .when she is thrown 
tiie circumstances round them of which the other, into the great world of fashion and dissipation to 
' name is happiness. Yes, the gloaming is the hour become a ^leader of society,’ surrounded by temp- 
of love as which of us does not know who has tations of all kinds— -she too will remember this 
ever loved at all I Look back over the lapse of hour, and all that she learned and felt at., her 
' years, and see now what you saw then. You are mother’s side. She will turn back to the holy 
walkiuf^ on that broad path up the lone fell-side, lessons of piety and hninility, of modesty and 
i The ymmff bracken is sending out its rich scents, honour, taught her then by one who fulfilled those 
I mixed with the odour of thyme and the sweetness lessons in her own life ; and she will be strength- 
of the golden gorse ; the swallows are wheeling ened to meet her dangers from the memory of 
for their last rapid flights ; the homing rooks those pure defences. The mother’s influence never 
are straggling wearily to the elms ; the lark wholly dies j and never is that influence more 
is singing faintly in his descent ; and the honey- powerfully exerted, its traces more deeply en- 
ladon bees fly Wvily to their hives. Po you not graved than in the gloaming, when the sweet, sad 
remember the thoughts, the emotions which made &ble stories are told in a low and loving voice, 

' life for you at that moment a heavenly poem such till the whole heart is stirred, and the deepest 
as an angel might have written ? Do you not re- recesses of spiritual consciousness are reached, 
member the love which swelled your heart, and The gloaming is the hoixr of the highest thoughts 
lifted it up from earth to the very footstool of of which we may be capable; the hour when the 
God ? Kever can you forget the exquisite delight, poet sings his song in his own Ireart before be 
the unfathomable revelations of that hour ! It has written down the words on paper ; when the 
was in the gloaming when you -told your love and painter sees his picture aom]jleted by the divine 
knew that you were beloved, when the rack and artistry of the imagination 'before he has set his 
the pain of doubt were finally set to rest, and the ;^£flette or sketched iu the outline ; when the nn- 
joy of certainty was established! That hotir shaped formed and chaotic thought long floating in the 
your life for weal— alas 1 sometimes for woe to brain, clears itself from the mists and takes definite 
follow after ! But in all the woe of the loss, you shape, soon to become embodied in creation. The 
have the imperishable weal of the gain, and ate youth dreams of that splendid achievement which 
richer by the love that you gave as well as by that is to win the great game of fortune ; he sees him- 
which you received— by the memories that will self going up for his degree in advance of the rest, 
never die, and the emotions which you can never cheered by his companions, congratulated by the 
forget ! ‘ dons ’ as he comes out Double-first, or the Senior 

The gloaming is the children’s hour, when Wrangler of his year. Or he is pleading before 
mamma sings sweet songs, or plays for them brisk the judge at a very early stage in his legal career, 
and lively music, to which they dance like shadowy and winning the most important cause of the term 
sprites iu and out from the dusk to the light. Or — winning it by sheer hard work and strength of 
what is still dearer, she gathers them all close brain— with ‘silk’ and perhaps the woolsack to 
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undeveloped, grows within, its husk — the seed- 
time of future excellence through the fermentation 
of thought. There must he intervals of prepara- 
tion, and this is one of them. The quiet spell of 
the gloaming, when the fairest visions are seen, 
the boldest wishe.s framed, the loftiest points 
reached — how useful it is if taken as the spring- 
hoard for the true leap — harmful enough if 
accepted as sufficient in itself ; as if the hope, the 
wish, the incoherent intexition were enough, and 
realisation always put off till the morrow, did not 
count. For there is ever the danger that day- 
dreaming should become a habit, and that a man 
should be contented with fashioning a thought in 
liis brain without caring to embody it in deed. 
But there is always danger of misuse in all things; 
and the fear of falling is no bad help towards 
keeping one's footing firm -when the path is 
slippery and the way-marks treacherous. 

The gloaming is the hour for quiet retrospection 
of the hours that are past, for fearless onlooldng to 
those which are to come, and for closer communing ‘ 
with God and one’s own soul. The day is flowing ' 
into the night through the golden gate of the twi- 
light, just as fendd youth and fragrant womanhood, 
the strength of manhood and the leader’s power, 
are passing through the calm rest of old age into 
the stillness of death. In the gloaming, the soul 
seems to see the right value and the true shape.s 
of things more clearly than it did when the sun 
w'as high, and the eyes were dazzled with its shine 
and the blood fevered with its heat. Then passion 
was strong, and with passion, self-will, false aims, 
false beliefs— and disappointment as the shadow 
lying behind. If the power was there to create, 
to resist, to combat, to subdue, so also was the 
bitter smart and the cruel blow. And there was 
the inevitable deception of the senses. Then the 
sunlight fell on the stagnant waters of the deadly 
swamp and turned them into lakes of purest gold, 
which a wise man would spend his time wwl to 
seek and Ms strength to possess. Now in the 
twilight the false shine has faded from the low- 
lying pools, and the dank and deadly mists creep 
up to mark both their place and quality. If only 
he had known the truth of things in time ! If 
only he had not believed that marsh-lands were 
living lakes of golden waters, which a man would 
do well to give Ms life to gain ! 

In the daytime, clouds obscured the sun, so that 
the impatient and sore-hearted said in his bitter- 
ness that the god had turned his face from the 
earth and from him, and that to-morrow’s glory 
would never rise. Now in the gloaming the hope 
of that morrow has already lessened in anticipation 
the evil done by the clouds of to-day, and trust 
and hope come in the place of sorrow and despair. 
The worst has been — make room now for the better. 
No more false seeming and no more blinding by 
the deceived and flattered senses ; no more mis- 
diveraion of energy, and taking for j)nre and heau- 
tiful. waters of life deadly morass and stagnant 
marsh. The gloaming of life sets a man straight 
not only with himself but with things, and gives 
him a truer knowledge than he ever had before. 
He stands full face to the west and looks into 
the light, which now he can bear, and which he no 
longer finds bewildering or blinding. That time 
of tumult and passion, of heat and strife, through 
which he has passed, how glad he is to leave it ail 
behind him %Ymle waiting, watching for the quiet 


peace of the night through the tender softness of 
the gloaming ! How near and yet how far off 
seem to him the unfulfilled hopes of the morning, 
the mistaken endeavour of the noon, the hard 
labour and fierce straggle of the day 1 If he had 
only known in time the things which were best for 
Mm, how differently he would have acted — and 
now ; God’s will be done, and God pardon all his 
sins ! He must take things as they stand, trusting 
in the unfailing mercy ; for if repentance is good, 
regret is vain, and the gloaming is for peace, not 
strife. 

Slowly the last rays of the sun fade out of the 
sky, and the lingering light as slowly follow's. 
The world lies hushed as a tired sleeper, and the 
moon and the stars come out as watchers— as signs 
too of other worlds and other lives. But the old 
man sitting pale and peaceful in the house-porch 
knows now what he no longer sees ; for the gloam- 
ing of his life has passed into the deep stillness of 
something beyond, as the day has flowed into the 
night, and both Ke in the hollow of God’s right hand. 
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CHAPTER XIV,— THE SHARIXa OE THE SPOH/^ 
The name of Mr Enoch Wilkins, Solicitor in the - 
High Court of Chancery, and Attorney-at-law,, 
before, according to the polite legal fiction, the- 
Queen herself at Westminster, was deeply in- 
scribed, in fat black engraved characters, on a 
■gleaming brass plate wbicb formed the chief adorn- 
ment of the dark-green door of his City office. If 
this brass plate really did gleam, as it did, like a 
piece of burnished gold, its refulgence w'as due to 
unremitting exertions on the part of the office lad, 
whose objurgations were frequent as at imholy 
matutinal hours he plied the obdurate metal with 
rotstone, oiled flannels, and chamois leather, For- 
the atmosphere of St Nicholas Ponltney (so named 
from the hideous efligy of a begrimed saint, mot- 
tled by frost and blackened by soot, which yet 
decorated the low-browed doorway of a damp little 
church hard by) was not conducive to briUiaucy, 
whether of glass, brass, or paint, being heavily 
charged, on the average of days, with tainted air, 
foul moisture, and subdivided carbon, with rust,, 
dust, and mildew. Nevertheless Mr Wilkins, who- 
-was a master to be obeyed, contrived that his plate- 
glass windows should flash back whatever rays of 
light the pitying sun might deign to direct on so 
dismal a region, girt in and stifled by a wilderness 
of courts, lanes, streets, and yards, and also that 
door-handles and bell-pulls should be shining and 
spotless as a sovereign new-minted, the door-step a 
slab of unsullied stone, and passage, staircase,, and 
offices as trim and clean as the floors of some- 
lavender-sccnted farmhouse among the cabbage- 
roses of ChesMre. These praisewortliy results; 
■were not attained without labour, sustained and 
oft renewed, on the part of Mrs Flanagan, the so- 
called laundress, whose -wasMug was effected by 
the vigorous application of scrubbing-brush and 
Bath-brick ; of a melancholy TOndow-cleaner from 
Eastcheap, whose bread was earned by perpetual 
acrobatic feats on narrow siHs and outside ledges ; 
and of the office lad already mentioned, whose 
mmn duties, though he caEed himself a clerk, were 
those of keeping the externals of his master’s place 
of business at the utmost pitch of polish. 
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— : r ,, flip fart that not one sixpence ever reached him in 

In very truth, although there was a m s ^ , -eturn for his promissory-note despatched per 
fleet of foot and p;tv post on the faith of Mr Gripson’s advertisement 

throirgh the labyrinthine intricacies of y> and ’ fair words. Then some lilr Jenks, a total 

always perched on a leather-covered strano-er happens to give valuable consideration, 

ante4aUer, to supplement services of the ' for the stamped paper 

office lad, Mr Wilkins tt.rLfmoS with Sie deW^^^ti’s signature, and, Eev. Green 

of his business was transacted 1*7 tyiitpIi of obiectinor to cash up, gets a JL fa.—a neat con- 

he answered his own J. traction^f /ieri/rwfe, which, as we lawyers know, 

the scribe’s work became requisite, some cmc law execution to bo levied 

stationer would send in one or two md' 7 . • i on the "oods of a debtor, ha, ha !r-has it backed in. 
in rnouldy black wdth finger-nails Wi shC every bed and chest of 

by the ink that had become their drawers hi the vicarage. Mr Green brings an 

and a sufficient quantity of draUj,ht P P against Gripson, who is comfortably out of 

wmuld be cover^l with 1®^^! fopperp a . way,°but retains me. We traverse everything, 

The outer office was neatness itsel , demur to 'everything, put in counter pleas and 

bright fire-irons in the fender to tlie maps on t ic y 7t ^ 1 (j^d Goose- 

wall and the rulers and pewter mfetands on tlm confiding’ Green, wiose counsel 

!St eif S S to te — d. Aw. lilce a E.iton, ho io 

its weU-braahed ”m? wS‘ hughod, and tho juvomlo ole* 

SfXwmSed tU d le-eohoed the tagh. Sharp p^etice, such aa that 
coinfort. There were tnose w _ lovingly narrated by the attorney, apparently 

n jSd cSX4eSv\o which he belLgSi, for lack of a better audience, was congenial to the 
STw fefto aurrouBdmgs of those who live 

‘‘kSta^e^mrodX'r -Yet e^SngSwng g»T who said 

Xyers was Legion, yet through whose cobwehbed he’d make shift, when I told him you had stepped 
pioyers wtis "Cgma, y n which their out to the Master’s chambers, to come again to- 

Klw Sts JuiSd aS morrow. Name of Prior,’ returned the vofith. 

S.fvWtur^^^^^ ‘ bookmaker, wanting to Icnow how 

hivechaii’^ But Mr Wilkins was a man capable of near the wind he may saiHyithout getting into. 
StenS to his own interests, and prob^y he pie sweep-net of a crmpal indictment,’ said the 
had found out what heat chimed ■with the preju- lawyer placidly. Nothing else, hey 1 m, 
dices of those for whose custom he angled. Only Mr Isaacs of Bowline Coiirt, Thames 

There was nothing in the room itself to shew Street, sent round to say he would look m 
thi it was a lawyer’s office. It might have been between eleven and twelve, was the reply. 

S ofl su™ or a promoter of companies, for ‘ I’U see him and any f nt bman lie may bring 
tSe was nothing on the waUs but a sit of good with him,’ rejomed Mr ^Ilians, taking up the 
rSps and four or five excellent engravings. Not newspaper, as the office lad retired j but in five 
Heed-box, not a safe, was to be seen, and if there minutes returned, ushering in three gfplemen, 
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and compared it witli. the office clock. ‘Letsh get present, met with, deference on every hand save 
along,’ he said genially : ‘ busMnesh, hushinesh, from irreverent Wilkins ; and secondly, that all 
my dears, waitsh for no man.’ the Jews seemed to take up their money j^udg- 

You he right, Uncle Jacob,’ chimed in Mr ingly, like hounds that have chopped their fos in 
kloss, who could scarcely have been, otherwise covert. 

than figuratively and in oriental fashion, the ‘Well done, Shir Shykesh!’ exclaimed the heavy 
nephew of his stout kinsman, but who was Hebrew with the green gabardine and the blue 
certainly a Jew of a much more modem pattern, bag. ‘ If they wash all oi' hish short, there might 
He, at anyrate, coquetted with soap and water, be the moneysh, but there wouldn’t be the fun ! ’ 
and had discarded the shibboleth in his speech j ‘We ’ll drink Sir Sykes’ health, at anyrate,’ 
but it might be doubted whether the elder Israelite, brisldy put in Mr Wilkins. — ‘Sims!’ and he 
for all his repellent exterior, was not the better tinkled the office hand-bell as he spoke, ‘glasses 
fellow of the two. and cork-screw.’ 

‘ Business by all means,’ cheerily responded Mr It was good amber-hued sherry, none of your 
Wilkins. ‘ We’ve done it together before to-day, modern abominations, but a real Spanish vintage, 
and wc’ll do it again, I hope, gentlemen, for many long mellowed in its dusty bin, that gurgled into 
a day yet to come. It is a very pleasant occasion the glasses under the careful handling of Mr 
on which we now assemble— -nothing less, if I may Wilkins. The Hebrews sipped, appraised — where 
say so, than the dividing of the profits, the sharing could be found judges so critical ! — and drank, 
of the spoil.’ ‘ I’m shorry for the poor young man,’ said Mr 

There was a hearty laugh. Braham, in a sort of outburst of sentiment, at 

‘Sharing of the shpoil!’ chuckled elderly but mention of Captain Uenzil’s name, 
still vigorous Mr Braham. ‘What a boy he ish, ‘So that he gets liis victuals/ remarked the Jew 
thish Wnidnsh, what a boy he ish ! ’ attorney curtly, ‘ I don’t see why he’s to he pitied,’ 

‘ And now for it,’ said Mr Wilkins, rustling over ‘ It isk a shelling out ! was the mild rejoinder 
a bundle of 'papers that lay before him. ‘Here of the stout Israelite with the blue bag, who 
we have it in black and white, worth aU the seemed to he by far the softest-hearted of the 
patter and palaver in the world. These are the company. ‘ Of courshe, when I thought he would 
baronet’s fiirst and second letters, the second in- do me, I didn’t care; but now I remember he 
closing an uncommonly stiff cheque. Here are didn’t get much, not above sheven-fifty cash. All 
Captain Denzil’s bills— pretty bits of kites they the resht wash pictures, wine— not like yoursh, j 
are, renewed here and renewed there — and here Wilkinsh — cigars, and opera-tickets.’ 
are our old agreements, notes, and memoranda, ‘ He went through the mill, I suppose,’ said Mr 
duplicates of which I ’ve no doubt are in all your Moss, ‘ as others have done before him, and others 
pockets. Pass them round, Isaacs, and take a will do after him ; eh, Uncle Jacob 2 ’ 
good look at them first. You’re an attorney, you ‘ Eh, eh, grisht to the mill ! ’ chuckled the stout 
know, and that’s why you’re here, though I don’t proprietor of the empty blue bag; and the quartette 
believe, my friend, that you “pull off” a clear five of confederates soon separated, 
hundred out of the haul.’ Mr Wilkins, left alone, purred contentedly as he 
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In very truth, although there was a messenger, 

ileet of “foot and ciinning in threading his w^ 

throui^^h the lahyxinthme intricacies of the Oity, 
always perched on a leather-covered stool in the 
anteSiamher, to supplement the services of the 
office lad, Mr Wilkins had no clerk. A great deal 
of his hnsiness was transacted by word ot , 

he answered his own letters j and when much ot 
the scribe’s work became xeqnisite, some civic law 
stationer would send in one or two red-eyed men 
ill mouldy black, with finger-nails indelibly stained 
bv the ink that had become tbeir owners element 
and a sufiioient (inantity of draught folio papei 
would be covered with legal copperplate. 

The outer office was neatness itself, from the 
briffht fire-irons in the fender to the maps on the 
Wafl and the rulers and pewter inkstands on the 
desks. And the inner room, where the lawyer 
himself gave audience, was almost cheerlul, with 
its well-brushed Turkey carpet, sound furniture, 
well-stored book-shelves, and general aspect of snug 
comfort. There were those who wondered that Mr 
Wilkins, whose reputation did not rank very high 
in the learned confraternity to which he belonged, 
should so pointedly have deviated from the tradi- 
tion which almost prescribes dirt and S(iualor a,nd 
darkness for the surroundings of those udio live 
by the law. There were, not very far ott, most 
r^pectable firms, the name of whose titled em- 
ployers was Legion, yet through whose cobwehbed 
panes was filtered the feeble light by which their 
bewildered clients stumbled among ragged carpets 
and rickety furniture to reach the well-known bee-' 
hiye chair. But Mr Wilkins was a man capable ot 
attending to his own interests, and probably he, 
had found out what best chimed with the preju- 
dices of those for whose custom he angled. 

There was nothing in the room itself to shew 
that it was a lawyer’s office. It might have been 
that of a surveyor or a promoter of companies, for 
there was nothing on the walls but a set of good 
maps and four or five excellent engravings. Not 
a deed-box, not a safe, was to be seen, and if there 
were law-books on the shelves they held their place 
unobtrusively amongst other well, -bound volumes. 
Iitc Wilkins sitting in his usual place, with one 
elbow resting oh the table before him, seemed to 
Oe indulging in a reverie of no distasteful character,, 
to judge by the smile that rested on his coarse 

or. Ira onUlir tnnnoil liin frnnt. tfiftth with the 


the fact that not one sixpence ever reached him in 
return for his promissory-note despatched per 
post on the faith of Mr Gripson’s advertisement 
and ^ fair words. Then some Mr Jenks, a total 
strano-er happens to give valuable consideration, 
at thml or lourtli hand, for the stamped paper 
with the clergyman’s signature, and, Rev. Green 
obiectiug to cash up, gets a jl, /«.— a neat con- 
traction of fieri facias, which, as we lawyers know, 
is a term which directs an execution to be levied 
on the goods of a debtor, ha, ha I—has it backed in 
Wiltshire, and sells up every bed and chest of 
drawers in the vicarage. Mr Green brings an 
action against Gripson, who is comfortably out of 
the way, but retains me. We traverse everything, 
demur to ’everything, put in counter pleas and 
rebutters, change the venue, and play Old G-oose- 
beiry with the too confiding Green, whose counsel 
elects to he nonsuited. Now, like a Briton, he is 
ready for us again.’ _ 

Mr Wilkins laughed, and the juvenile clerk 
re-echoed the laugh. Sharp practice, such as that 
so lovingly narrated by the attorney, apparently 
for lack of a better audience, was congenial to the 
mind of this keen-witted young acolyte of Themis, 
with whom the proverbial distinction between 
Law and Equity seemed to be very clearly defined. 

‘ Nobody else called ? ’ asked Mr Wilkins. 

‘Yes, Stout sporting-looking gent, who said 
he’d make shift, when I told him you had stepped 
out to the Master’s chambers, to come again to- 
morrow. Name of Prior,’ returned the youth. 

‘ Ah, Nat the bookmaker, -wanting to know how 
near the wind he may sail without getting into». 
the sweep-net of a criminal indictment,’ said the 
lawyer placidly. ‘ Nothing else, h<^ 1 ” 


mouth*a8 he softly tapped his front teeth with the 
mother-of-pearl handle of a 




-ui-peaiA jua.ij.v.u .0 ux «, penknife, US though 
oeating time to his thoughts. At last, warned by 
the striking of the office clock, the hour-hand of 
which pointed to eleven, Mr Wilkins shook off his 
preoccupation of mind, and rang the hand-bell at 
his elbow. , . 

The office lad, who called himself a clerk, was 
prompt in answering the tinkling summons of Ms 
employer. 

‘ Any one been here yet 1 ’ demanded the lawyer. 

‘Touchwood and Bowser’s articled clerk with 
notice of new trial in case of Green (in holy 
brders) !). Gripson— -the bill-stealing case, you 
know, sir, that the country parson chose to go to 
a jury about.’ 

‘Ah, yes/ rejoined Mr Wilkins, again tapping 
Ms front teeth with the pearl-handled knife, 
while a look of intense amusement overspread his 
face. ‘Wants another shot at the enemy, does he, 
the Eev, James Green ! It was grand to see 
him iu the witness-box, indignantly insisting on 


‘Only Mr Isaacs of Bowline Court, Thames 
Street, sent round to say he would look in 
between eleven and twelve,’ was the reply. 

‘ I’ll see him and any gentleman he may bring 
with him,’ rejoined Mr Wilkins, taking up the 
newspaper, as the office lad retired ; but iu five 
minutes returned, ushering in three gentlemen, 
whose hooked noses, full red lips, jot-black hair, 
and sloe-black eyes gave them a strong family 
resemblance. They were old acquaintances doxrbt- 
less, for the greeting which they received from Mr 
Wilkins was a familiar one. 

‘How’ do, Moss'? How goes it, Braham, my 
buck? You’re all right, Isaacs, I can see for 
mysell’ ; ' . . . . , 

Nothing could well he more unlike *what 5 during 
the regency of the late King George lY., was 
called a buck than was Mr Braham, who ivas 
simply a corpulent Jew, ineffably greasy in appear- 
ance, and who wore a faded olive-green greatcoat 
that might have passed for a medieval gabardine, 
and carried an empty blue bag over Ms left arm. 
Mr Moss, his junior by some years, was better 
dressed, but Ms raven locks fell upon a shirt collar 
of dubious whiteness, aixd his clingy finger-nails 
were in unpleasant contrast with the splendour 
of the heavy rings he wore, and of the huge 
emerald in his satin necktie. The youngest of 
the three, Mr Isaacs, a hawk-eyed little man, 
bejewelled and florid of attire, was by far in dress 
and person the least unclean of the three. 

There was a 'little conversation as to weather 
and other general topics, and then Braham the 
senior of the three Hebrews pulled out a watch 
as round and almost as big us a golden turnip, 
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ami compared it witlr the office clock. ^Letsh get present, met with, deference on every hand save 
along/ he said genially: ‘hushinesh, hushinesh, from irreverent Wilkins; and secondly, that all 
my dears, waitsli for no man.^ the Jews seemed to take up their money gi’udg- 

‘ You ’re right, Uncle Jacob,' chimed in Mr ingly, like hounds that have chopped their fox in 
Moss, who could scarcely have been, otherwise covert. 

than figuratively and in oriental fashion, the ‘Well done, Shir Shykesh!' exclaimed the heavy 
nephew of his stout kinsman, hut who was Hebrew with the green gabardine and the blue 
certainly a Jew of a much more modern pattern, bog. ‘If they wash all of hish short, there might 
He, at anyrate, coquetted with soap and water, be the moneysh, but there wouldn’t be the fun 1 ' 
and had discarded the shibboleth in his speech; ‘We’ll drink Sir Sykes’ health, at anvrate/ 
but it might he doubted whether the elder Israelite, briskly put in Mr Wilkins. — ‘Sims!’ and he ! 
for all his repellent exterior, was not the better tinkled the office hand-bell as he spoke, ‘glasses 
fellow of the two. and cork-screw.’ 

‘ Business by all means,’ cheerily responded Mr It was good amher-hued sherry, none of your 
Wilkins. ‘We’ve done it together before to-day, modern abominations, but a real Spanish vintage, 
and we’ll do it again, I hope, gentlemen, for many long mellowed in its dusty bin, that gurgled into 
a day yet to come. It is a very pleasant occasion the glasse.s under the careful handling of Mr 
on which we now assemble — ^nothing less, if I may Wilkins. The Hebrews sipped, appraised— where j 
say so, than the dividing of the profits, the sharing could be found judges so critical ! — and drank, 
of the spoil.’ ‘I’m shorryfor the poor young man,’ said Mr | 

There was a hearty laugh. Braham, in a sort of outburst of seutiment, at 

* Sharing of the shpoil ! ’ chuckled elderly hut mention of Captain Denzil’s name, 
still vigorous Mr Braham. ‘What a hoy he ish, ‘ So that he gets his victuals,’ remarked the Jew 
thish Wilkinsh, what a hoy he ish ! ’ attorney curtly, ‘ I don’t see why he’s to he pitied.’ 

‘ And now for it,’ said Mr Wilkins, rustling over ‘ It ish a shelling out ! ’ was the mild rejoinder 
a bundle of .'papers that lay before him. ‘Here of the stout Israelite with the blue hag, who 
we have it in black and white, worth all the seemed to he by far the softest-hearted of the 
patter and jjalaver in the ■world. These are the company. ‘ Of courshe, when I thought he -would 
baronet’s first and second letters, the second in- do me, I didn’t care; hut now I remember he 
closing an uncommonly stiff cheque. Here are didn’t get much, not above sheven -fifty cash. All 
Captain Denzil’s hills— pretty hits of kites they the resht wash pictures, wine— not like yoursh, ; 
are, renewed here and renewed there — and here Wilkinsh— cigars, and opera-tickets.’ 
are our old agreements, notes, and memoranda, ‘ He went through the mill, I suppose,’ said Mr 
duplicates of wdiich I’ve no doubt are in all your Moss, ‘as others have done before him, and others 
pockets. Pass them round, Isaacs, and take a will do after him ; eh, Uncle Jacob ?’ 
good look at them first. You’re an attorney, you ‘Eh, eh, grisht to the mill ! ’ chuckled the stout 
know, and that’s why you’re here, tliough I don’t proprietor of the empty blue hag; and the quartette 
believe, my friend, that you “pull off” a clear five of confederates soon .separated, 
hundred out of the haul.’ Mr WilMns, left alone, purred contentedly as he 

‘Yesh, yesh, he’sh an attorney, ash Wilkinsh poured out and tossed off another glass of the 
saysh,’ said Mr Braham, whose laughter was very sherry so deservedly lauded, aud then, rising from 
ready, as that of fat people often is ; ‘ and sho his chair, took do-wn a Baronetage, hound in pink 
we liave him here. Shet a thief to catch a’—— and gold, and flattered over the leaves until his 
Here a warning kick or other practical exhorta- finger rested on the words : ‘ Denzil, Sir Sykes ; of 
tion to caution on the part of his kinsman appeared Carbery Chase, county Devon; of Threephara 
to cut short the over-fluency of the bulky Hebrew, Lodge, Yorkshire ; Ermine Moat, Durham ; and 
and he heeajne as mute as a mouse, while Mr Malpas Wold, Cheshire, succeeded Ms father, Sir 
Isaacs read aloud in a high shrill voice the con- Harbottle Denzil, August 18 — ; married, May 
tents of Sir Sykes Denzil’s letters and also a brief 18 — ; formerly in the army, and attained the rank 
Bummary which Mr Wilkins had prepared. of Ma-jor. Is a magistrate and deputy-lieutenant 

There was some discussion, hut there really was for Devonshire. Unsuccessfully contested the 
not room for much. Here was no compromise, no county at the election of 18 — .’ 
handing over of so many shillings in the pound. ‘ To think,’ said the attorney, stroking the book 
Sir Sylces Denzil had paid his son’s liabilities with his fleshy hand, ‘ how much one can read 
■without the abatement of a guinea. Mr Braham between the lines of these plausible announce- 
•was to receive what he called ‘ shix thoushaud ments, almost as blandly eulogistic as the inscrip- 
odd Mr Mo.ss, two thousand eight hundred and tions which chronicle on their tombstones fond 
seveniy-two ; four hundred and thirty were for waves, faultless husbands, and parents worthy to 
Mr Isaacs ; and the residue was for Enoch Wilkins, be immortalised by Plutarch 1 How trippiugly the 
Esquire, gentleman. name of that needy old reprobate Sir Harbottle 

It -was a strange sight when the rolls of hank- rolls off the tongue. He to ^he described as of 
notes w'ere produced, to see the actual partition Threepham and Malpas ! ^ Say, rather, of any 
of the Bank of England’s promises to pay, the foreign lodging or foreign jail, of the Isle of Man 
vulture beaks bending over the crisp paper, the while it was yet a sanctuary for the debtor, of the 
■wary inspection of ■w’ater-mark and number and Rules of the King’s Bench. But Carbery is very 
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.den eggs, it would not be. the part of a Tvise indication, ‘impose upon the veriest gull in 
n to twist her neck/ Having said which, Mr Christendom 1 ’ 

ilMns brushed his coat, drew on his gloves, ‘ Ah ! ’ answered the unmoved Mr Bales, scruti- 

1 taking up Ms hat, sallied out. ‘Taxing nisiiig the despatch which his irate client hold 

ce - hack in an hour,' he said to the office lad between his finger and thumb, ‘ you mean the 
he went out. ‘If I am detained, you need not rumour about the sale of the six Turkish ironclads 
it for me after two o’clock.’ to the Eussian government ? Popular credulEy, 

Ten to four, he don’t shew up,’ said the youth, my dear sir, would swallow more than that. You 
0 was accustomed to the professional figments have overlooked the other telegram, which meii- 
ich served to beguile credulous clients, but who tions that Adamapoulos and Kifcopolos, the Creek 
Luratulated himself at -ao prospect of a speedy bankers of Galata, have declined to advance to 
ease from duty, ‘If the governor doesn’t put the Porte at twenty per cent, the wherewithal to 
an appearance by 1,30, 1 ’ll make myself scarce, meet the next coupon of the Debt, That report 
my nmne is not Sims ! ’ has more -weight with business-men than the 

Vl^nwhile, Mr Wilkins made his way through nautical one. Will you give me instructions to 


its gilded bracket. The lawyer, as an hahitue of 
the .place, sent in his name, and gained speedy 


SENSATIONAL EEPOETING. 
SoASCELT a -week passes in which the newspaper 
press is not the medium of attracting the attention 
of the public to a cause eSUhre of one kind or 
another. Crimes of brutal violence, of gross im- 
morality, of -wholesale fraud, have been so terribly 
prevalent of late, that we might almost believe 
that civilisation and crime are going hand in hand ; 
certainly the horrors of the latter go a considor- 


admittance to the inner den, where Mr Bales 
himself, tall, thin, and with a thatch of bushy 
eyebrows projecting in pent-house fashion over his 
steady blue eyes, held out a cool white hand to he 


pre-eminently a cool man, and nothing could be 
in stronger contrast than -was his unimpassioned 
bearing and the flutter and flurry of Ms customers. 

‘How about my Turks?’ unceremoniously de- 
manded Mr Wilkins. ‘Of course I know they’re 
down again-— confound them 1 ’ 

‘The fall continues. They have receded, let 
me see, two and seven-eighths since this morn- 
ing,’ returned the broker, pointing to the official 
bulletin in its frame on the wall beside him. 
‘Probably they are falling as we speak, for the 
Bournes of Paris, Amsterdam, and Vienna opened 
heavily.’ 

‘Well, you arc a Job’s comforter, Bales,’ said 
the la-wyer, -wiping his heated brow. ‘Will this 
sort of tiling go on, hey? Shall I sell, ox stick 
to my colours like a Briton? Can’t you give a 
fellow your advice ? ’ 

‘I never advise,’ answered Mr Bales, with Ms 
cold smile. ‘ Life would he a burden to me if I 
did, I prefer to lay the facts before those who do 
me the favour to come to me, leaving to their 
tmbiassed judgment the course to pursue. Here 
are some Stock Exchange telegrams, part of which 
you will see presently, no doubt, in the evening 
papers. They help to explain the rush on the 
part of the public to sell out.’ 

The attorney took the half-dozen sijuare pieces 
of hastily printed paper, yet damp from , the , 
pres^ some of them, ivliich Mr Bales courteously 
proffered him, and at a glance mastered their 
contents. 

‘ Can rascally fabrications like tMs,’ asked the I 
attorney, in a glow of something like honest j 
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ence wliicli it exerts, is the necessity of iiiat sideratioii is concerned. Bnt if a judge, a 
influence being exerted in a right direction. Bo of eminent experience in human, nature, learned 
far as regards politics, theology, and social prob- in the law, and accustomed to the consideration 
lems, each paper may legitimately represent a of every variety of evidence ; and twelve jurymen, 
particular party or sect, and inculcate its par- well meaning, unprejudiced, of business habits 
ticular Adews ; but upon certain broad principles and unimpassioned juilgmeut, cannot be trusted 
of morality, and as far as regards general nrles for to decide a case upon its merits, surely it -would 
•the inculcation and protection of public morals, be unreasonable to suppose that the outside pub- 
tliere ought to be no difference of opinion at all lie could do better, reading as they do simply 

^SVithout question, the newspapers of our day are in print the words which may have had their 
'animated by a laudable desire to act for the moral significance increased immeasurably in either 
as well as material -w-elfare of the people, and we direction by the tone in which they were uttered, 
could not accuse any one of them of voluntarily by the bearing of the speaker, and the voluntary or 
inserting matter having a tendency subversive to involuntary gestures vmich may have accompanied 
morality ; but as to what is and Avbat is not cal- them. 

cuiated to taint the public mind, the opinion of the When we read detailed accounts of the appear- 
press seems to be very undecided. Particularly ance of prisoners, verbatim reports of their most 
is this the case with regard to the record of insignificant utterances; when we are given details 
crime, which it is part of their duty to publish, of their mcvals ; when we are told that one prisoner 
It is unquestionably advisable that the public is dressed with scrirpulous care, and that the 
should be informed of every crime that is dis- affection existing between two other prisoners was 
covered ; but the scope of the information to be very apparent to those in court ; when w'e have a 
given becomes a matter for careful consideration, picture of the judge passing sentence amidst 
and upon which some difference of opinion may sobbing -women; when piquant details of past 
reasonably be expected to exist. careens are dragged to lignt, and the various ami- 

What, it may be asked, is the object of a able or vicioiTS points commented upon, although, 
public report of the trial of a criminal? Pre- having absolutely no bearing -whatever upon the 
sumably that by the kno-wledge of what has case under consideration — ^tieii we cannot avoid 
occurreii the public may be on tbeir guard the conclusion that the main object of aU the report 
against similar crimes, and that the story of is to sell the paper. It -would be impossible to 
detection and pnnishment may act as a deter- give the imblic such information regarding the 
rent; the first of these objects applying more demeanour and tone of witnesses or prisoners 
particularly to what we may call the respectable as to enable them to form a really just and 
classes, and the latter to the criminal, vicious, or reliable idea ; while it is quite possible and a very 
viciously disposed. The story of crime should frequent practice to be just graphic enough to 
legitimately produce in the public mind a sense of make the public fancy that they are in a position 
indignation against the criminal, of pity for the not only to criticise and speculate, but to dogma- 
victim, of personal caution ; the criminal should rise, and even to protest vehemently against the 
not be considered a sort of social scapegoat, and verdict of a jury and the sentence of a judge, 
the indignation should not be Pharisaical, but deliberately given after a long and careful inquiry, 
should have its origin in an abhorrence of the in which the prisoner had the benefit of counsel 
crime rather than' of the criminal. To the learned in every intricacy and subtlety of the law. 
viciously inclined the story of detected crime The practice of giving detailed descriptions of the 
.should be a warning and a deterrent, both on the personal appearance and social habits of criminals, 
■score of fear of detection as also upon higher moral which are now acknowledged features of news- 
considerations, The history of crime or of a paper reporting, has a tendency to invest the 
criminal career is invariably pitiable enough ; but prisoners with sometliing of a meretricious glory, 
it is possible in some instances to invest it with a which ought to be condemned by all properly 
spurious interest, and even a sort of meretricious minded people. 

brilliance which is calculated to work an immense If crime has been committed, it is surel;^ injuri- 
.amount of har.m among a certain class of people. ous to the public morals to write or publish any- 
The principal object of a ne-wspaper report thing calculated to elicit misplaced sympathy, and 
nowadays would seem to be to present the public it is a poor trade to pander to morbid curiosity, 
with an exciting and dramatic nm-rative, rather If people fairly appreciated not only the wficked- 
than a calm, unimpassioned statement of facts ; to. ness and horror of crime, but its almost invariable 
write, in short, rather for their amusement than meanness, pettiness, and_ misery, its feverish^ rest- 
information. Undoubtedly few things increase the lessness, its ever-haunting dread ^ of detection-— 
sale of a newspaper more than a graphic account of crime would be robbed of much of its semi-heroic 
heart-rending ‘ Sceue.s in Court/ and the demean- character, and would cease to prove so attractive 
our, for instance, of ladies who have been accom- a bait to those who gloat over its every detail, 
inodated with seats on the bench ! a style of report- It is common to speak of ^ great’ criminals as 
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thing which survives the -wretched criminal is his ; 
infamy. i 

Sensational reporting pa 3 'S, lor papers witn. a 
reputation for ‘Special’ descriptions are at a pre- 
mium whenever there is a cause c&Ubre before the 
public ; but it is eminently prejudicial to public 
moralitj'. The remedy rests solely -with the pro- 
prietors, on whom lies also the responsibility^ of 
purveying garbage to an unhappily large section 
of readers; but until public opinion forces upon 
them the fact that they are deliberately lo-wering 
themselves to the level of the vendors of ‘ Penny 
Dreadful’ literature, sensational reporting of crimi- 
nal trials is likely to flourish, inoculating the 
public mind -with an unwholesome craving for 
details which should he hauished from the pale of 
discussion among people with any pretensions to 
refinement, good taste, or common decency. 


THE BONE-CAVE INSCRIPTION. 

The pleasant tovra of Q , among its other 

attractions, possesses a bone-cave. The cave, 
situated in a little valley close by the sea, had not 
long been discovered to contain hones before it 
was invaded by an army of geologists, who dug 
deep holes in the floor, and unearthed the remains 
of prehistoric fires, of ancient knives and needles, 
and of even a man’s jaw buried in stalagmite. And 

every year the fashionable people of Q made 

an excnxsion into the windings of the cavern, under 
the guidance of gnome-like guides -with torches. 

Within a certain period of its modem history, 

the Q hone-cave, like the sacred caves of 

India, had a high-priest, an e.vponent of its 
mysteries. He did not, however, dwell in its 

recesses, hut in a smart villa overlooking Q 

Bay. He was a local celebrity, and the most 
active member of a committee appointed to ex- 
amine the cavern. . The cavern -was his hobh}*-, 
and as it was of tolerably uniform temperature, 
there w-as no time of year when he did not take 
delight in exploring its mysteries. Every fresh 
discovery was a joy to Mr Grope ; and though a 
sceptical few laughed at him, and even called some 
of Ms flint knives in question, his researches had 
thrown much, light on geology and archaeology. 
One thing alone was -wanting— he had found no 
dates in the cave. There -were dates and inscrip- 
tions in caves belonging to other places, and he did 
not like Q to be behind them. 

Prefacing, for the benefit of the reader, that 
stalactzVe is the substance that hangs to the roof of 
caverns, like icicles, and stalagmite the substance 
that has fallen to the floor, a concretion of car- 
bonate of lime— we proceed with the story. One 
day, as Mr Grope was examining a wall in one of 
the passages, he thought he detected a weakness in 
the rock, and working at it with his great hammer 
he found that it speedily crumbled away. Soon 
he had made a hole through which he was able to 
pass, and presently he stood in a small apartment 
full of large stalagmitic blocks, and with, a very 
moderate amount of water dripping from, the roof. 
As he flashed Ms lantern about, his keen eye 
caught sight of aiti-deial markings on the smooth' 


surface of one of the bloclv.s. Ilis heart leaped 
within him. Here of a certainty -was at last an 
inscription which, composed of several -well- 
formed letters carved on the block but interrupted 
by breaks, ran as follows : 


E . . 11 . . . to . 
Oapt T . . 
r , . m 20 
15 . . 71 k . . 


. Nor. 


Br 

to ret 


Mr Grope carefully copied the interesting record' 
into his note-book. He looked about for more- 
inscriptions, hnt this was apparently the only- 
one ; however, there might he other unexplored 
caverns beyond. At present he must devote 
himself to deciphering these letters. He had 
a clue in the date 1571, for though there -was a 
break between the ‘ 15 ’ and the ‘ 71,’ it w-as only 
caused by a slight iueq^uality in the block. 

That evening, in the seclusion of his study, he- 
devoted himself with ardour to the inscription . 
He did not doubt that it -was intended for abbre- 
viated Latin, In the sixteenth century every one 
who could write knew Latin, and wrote Latin too 
when he or she wished to be succinct. There were, 
it is true, only scraps of words on which to pro- 
ceed, but this circumstance did but occasion a. 
pleasing exercise of Mr Grope’s ingenuity. The 
conquest would have been too easy had the words 
been given at length. The very uncertainty had 
in it that excitement wMch is dear to the hearts of 
all true antiquarie.?. .. 

Before he thoroughly set to his ta,sk, Mr Grope- 
balancecl in his mind whether he should treat the- 
inscription as private or political. He inclined to 
the political aspect. If it were private, nothing 
could he made of it, and it -was unlikely that a 
gentleman slionld carve his personal remarks in 
the depths of a subterranean cave. No doubt the- 
letters referred to public matters. For a moment 
Mr Grope could not recollect %vho reigned in 
England in 1571 ; for though he took a great- 
interest in history, he was somewhat oblivious- 
about dates. Soon, how'ever, a vision of Queen 
Elizabeth in ruff and farthingale rose before hii-u, 
and then he attacked the first line in good earnest. 

F . . U . . . to , . . Nor. 

Now it seemed clear as noonday that Nor was 
the first syllable of a projier name, or at least 
the name of a place ; for Mr Grope remem- 
bered that in the sixteenth century it w-as- 
not the custom to begin every noun with a 
capital letter, as it was in the eighteenth. 
Could it refer to Norwich ? Norwich w-as a long 
way from Q — -> ; hut the gentleman in the cave 
might have been mixed up iu a conspiracy -which 
embraced the capture of several towns. Mi- 
Grope took down Mr Fronde’s History of Ihujlancf 
and turned over the pages referring to Elizabeth’s 
reign in search of names beginning -with Nor. 
Then a great light broke upon liim, and he won- 
dered that he had not remembered his history 
better. The name of Norfolk occurred several 
times iu conuection with what Mr Fronde calls the 
‘ Ridolfi Plot,’ and the ‘ Ridolfl Plot ’ "was going on 
in 1571, The course of his investigation seemed 
to flow almost too smool-hly now. He soon found 
that the first line ran: ‘Fallete tollite Norfolk’ 
(Betray and take Norfolk); wdience it was evi- 
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dent that the man in the cave had played false to 
all parties, and after engaging in the conspiracy, 
had leagued with some fellow-conspirators to betray 
their chief, the unhappy Duke who preceded Mary 
of Scotland to the scaffold instead of sharing her 
throne. ‘ Betray and take Horfolk I ’ It was not 
good Latin certainly, but good enough for an 
inscription where there were so many breaks, 
which imagination could fill up with the elegances 
of language ; and the morality was characteristic of 
the sixteenth century. 

The second line of the inscription puzzled Mr 
Grope more. 

■Capt T . . ck 

The two words composing it were carved in 
larger letters, and stood by tliemselves, as if 
specially important. ‘Oapt’ of course meant 
ca^td, a head, and might hint at the approaching 
loss of Norfolk’s own ; but the ‘T . . ck’ puzzled 
Mr Grope sorely, and was evidently another 
cognomen. It puzzled him so much that he 
resolved to finish the remainder of the inscription 

r . . m 20 Br 

first, and see if it threw any_ light on the subject, '' 

The ‘20’ evidently indicated the day of the 
month ; but to what month could ‘ r . . m ’ refer ? 
Could it mean rosamm mensis — the month of 
roses? Might not a poetical conspirator thus 
paraphrase the month of June ? Norfolk certainly 
was not beheaded till June 1572 ; but it was pos- 
sible that a fellow-plotter might have decided on 
betraying Mm a full year before that^date. ‘Br’ 
perhaps stood for Irevi, by way of urging that the 
deed should be accomplished summ^y; and 
1571 spoke for itself. The ‘k’ wMch followed 
might be either a small or a capital ‘ k/ but Mr 
Grope concluded that it was the initial of another 
proper name ; and he had soon persuaded himself 

that the sentence ‘ K . . to ret ’ ran : ‘ K tollite 

retinete,’ and was intended as an injunction to 

take and retain K . Who or what K was 

did not much signify, since there was no doubt 
about Norfolk. 

It was the second line which continued to puzzle 
Mr Grope. He brooded over it when lie went to 
bed, and could not sleep because of it ; but in the 
small-hours of the morning, that season of daring 
inspirations, it flashed across him that ‘Capt 
T..ck’ meant neither more nor less than ‘Caput 
Turci,’ a Turk’s liead. ‘The man may have 
written Jc for i by inadvertence. But why 
should a Turk’s head be written about in the 

cave near’ Q ?’ It struck Mr Grope that 

the battle of Lepanto had been fought in 1571, 
and that the conspirator might be alluding to 
an invasion of England wiiich was to take 
place, when the Tuiic’s head should he figura- 
tively cut off. On the following morning, a Dic- 
tionary of Dates accompanied the ham and toast ' 
on Mr Grope’s breakfast-table ; and he ascertained 
that 'the battle of Lepanto had been fought in 
October, whereas he had decided that the inscrip- 
tion was written in June, and that it had some- 
thing to do with English refugees and the Turkish 
fleet. This interpretation certainly gave a wider 
and more European interest to the writing in the 
Q — bone-cave. But on further consideration, it 
seemed to Mr Grope that he would hardly be able 
to maintain it in printed controversy with the 


learned. The Turk’s head was pitchforked with so 
much abruptness among the directions to secure 

Norfolk and K , that unless it were supposed 

to be a vpatchword among the conspirators, it 
seemed impossible to dovetail it in. 

The antiquary did not go out that morning ; he 
retired to Ms study and reflected on the difficulties 
of the Turk’s head. At last another light came 
in upon Mm, reminding him that there were 
many inns in tire country with the sign of the 
Saracen’s Head, relics of the medieval time when 
the Saracens w^ere the bugbears of Europe. Very 
likely there had been inns called the Turk’s Head 
in the sixteenth century, w’hen Europe was always 
in terror of the Turks, and Mr Grope even fancied 
that he remembered seeing one with that sign 
in a village in the east of England. Looked at in 
this new light, the meaning of the inscription 
appeared to be : ‘ Betray and take Norfolk at the 
“Turk’s Head” inn, on the 20th of June 1571, 
with all possible haste. Take and retain K 

“Writing tMs out at fuH length, Mr Grope read, 
it over with fond pride. He had thoughts of 
sending a letter on the subject to that scientific 
paper the Minerva at once, but prudence inter- 
vened, and he determined that he would first 
consult Sir H T , the great archaeolo- 
gist, whom he had helped to lionise at Q 

it would be as well to say, wdien he wrote to 

the Muierva, that Ms friend Sir H T 

agreed with Mm as to the solution of the mys- 
tery ; and he accordingly de.spatched a full account 
of the matter to the great man. That even- 
ing Mr Grope dined out, and could not refrain 
from imparting Ms triumph to a select circle of 
his acquaintances. Mr Grope wns generally 
admitted to be the most intellectual resident at 

. Q . If a strange fish was caught in the bay, a 

' strange fossil found in a quarrj'-, or a coin dug up’ 
in a field, it was always referred to Mr Grope ; 
and there were only one or two people who ever 
presumed to smile at Ms conclusions. And now 
•when Mr Grope dilated on the conspirator and the 
inscription in the newly-found cavern, addressing 
in his drawling tones tlie small audience in the 
drawing-room after dinner — for he had kept the 
sensation for the benefit of the ladies— no one 
arose to dispute his explanation. The conspirator’s 
mention of the month of roses was especially 
attractive and convincing. 

But it came to pass that Sir H — ■ — T-- was 

! not quite convinced. That savant thought it not 
impossible that the inscription might have some- 
thing to do with the Eidoifi Plot, as the date was 
1571; but as to the rest he differed from Mr 
Grope, courteously but decidedly. JIc did not 
believe in the Latin, and especially in Mr Grope’s 
Latin. He did not believe in the poetic para- 
phrase of June. He had read a good deal of 
sixteenth-century correspondence, and had never 
found a conspirator or any one else who spoke of 
June as the month of roses. ‘Nor’ might stand 

for Norfolk, though such was not Sir H 

T ^’s opinion. Did Mr Grope think that the 

inscription was either partly or wholly written in 
cipher? 

To say that Mr Grope was not disappointed, 
would not be adhering to the truth. He had 
arranged the matter in his mind, and had foreseen 
a triumphant career for his inscription among the 
archseolo^ts and Mstorians. It seemed iinpos- 
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sible that Sir H could doubt such inevitable little negligence. In its new aspect Mr Grope 

conclusions. The whole thing, as Mr Grope saw the inscription thus ; 

made it out, had fitted together like a; Chinese hurry you Xiondonwards 

puzAe. Yes, he almost resolved to persevere in his ^ wagons 

own view. To hold a controversy with Sir H. , 

T might make him nearly as great a man as . , , _ . . 

SirE himself. But ho felt in his heart that ^Mr Grope’s head now^ absolutely ached with 

no one ■would side with the Turk’s Head and the his efforts, and he drew his hand down, his long 

month of roses when Sir H was against them, gray heard with a feeling of relief as he leaned 

Mr Grope was convinced of the truth of his own bapk in his chair. He nevertheless believed that 
interpretation; but he would collect another pos- this last labour was in a measure thrown away, 
sible meaning or two, and while pronouncing in and that the first solution was the right one. 
favour of the first, submit the others to the learned Still there wms an air of probability about that 
public. After all, the idea of a cipher opened out '' pay you weekly,’ a matter-of-fact air such as he 
a pleasing vista of conjecture. Much conjecture remembered to have observed when reading a 
there must of course he, when conspirators would printed volume of Domestic Stats Pampers; and it 
wiite in disjointed fragments. In the Eidolfi Plot would sound well to have tried five ciphers on 
he possessed at least a basis of operations. the inscription and found a possible solution at 

It so happened that our antiquarian friend had last. That same day Mr Grope wrote at length 
some acquaintance with a gentleman who was now to the Minerva, describing his discovery of the 
searching the archives at Simmoas for facts to new cavern and the inscription, and giving his 
confirm a favourite theory, and who had on one two explanations. For himself, he said, he believed 

occasion dined with him at Q ,* and to him in the Latin version, though he was aware that 

Mr Grope now conceived the happy thought of he had the disadvantage of differing from his 
writing, with a request that he would send him learned friend Sir H- — T — — . In deference 
a few of the ciphers used by Philip 11. and his to that gentleman’s opinion, he had compared the 
correspondents. In due time he received the keys writing with many ciphers in use in the sixteenth 
of five or six ciphers, inclosed in a courteo-os note, centui^, and now submitted the result to the 
The historian himself had sympathy with Mr attention of the scientific world. 

Grope’s efforts in the cause of archseologioal The learned were only too willing to discuss it, 
science, and had besides, a lively recollection of and several letters on the subject appeared in the 
Mr Grope’s ’47 port. next number of the Minerva. One gentleman 

And now Mr Grope spent a long mn-miTig in approved the deciphered version ; others proposed 
his study with the ciphers before him, labour- solutions of their own, much more' absurd than 
ing to make them fit in with the inscription, any which Mr Grope had thought ^ of. Next 

If cipher really had been used, it seemed pro- week a letter 'from Sir H T — — - himself was 

bable that Pngh'sh would have beeu used also, printed, in which he expressed his opinion in 
On this assumption, therefore, he proceeded; tavour of Mr Gropo’s second explanation. Mr 
but the first few keys which he applied un- Grope and his new cavern had become famous, 

locked nothing but sheer nonsense. The next The intellectual ■world at Q itself was greatly 

especially attracted kir Grope, inasmuch as the impressed with_ the erudition of his researches, 
historian told him that it had been used by Mary Fashiou and science ran into each other a good 

’Oueen of Scots, He had reserved it as his last deal at ; and there were some needlessly 

hope; and on further investigation he. found that pretty toilets among the party of friends whom 
in tiffs cipher, London was termed Norway, and Mr Grope conducted to visit the muddy recesses 
thus •written plainly without further disguise, of his new cavern. There was also a geologist, 
With regard to words whicl} were not proper but he rather despised the inscription as being 
. names, the fifth and sixth letters from the one too recent, and taliced chiefly about eyeless fish, 
intended were need, alternately. When Mr Grope The young ladies, knowing little of either the 
applied this key to the inscription, he came to the Duke of Norfolk or the eyeless fish, explored 
conclusion that it suited it admirably, with the the gloomy recesses, and filled them with the 
exception of that unfortunate second line, which sounds of laughter and fun. Only one young lady 
had puzzled him so much before. He really observed to her companions : ‘ I shouldn’t wonder 
thought, that as those two words ‘ Capt T , , ck,’ if Mr Grope is wrong after all.’ 
were written in larger letters than the others, A few days later the antiquary met at an even- 

and conspicixously placed by themselves, they ing party, the son of an old inhabitant of Q , 

might be actually put down as a watchword ; who had been dead for some years, but whom Mi- 
Why not, after all, ‘ Caput Turci 1 ’ The rest of Grope had formerly known. He had known the 
the inscription he transposed as follows : son too, who was now a Fellow of his college. 

' He was a little blunt, bullet-headed man, and 

ii..rryujjon presently the subject of the Q bone- 

vr . . . s 20 g w cave came up, he said what he tho'ught without 

1571 p yu wky. auy preface. 

. p , . ‘I fancy, Mr Grope, you’re wrong about that 

The sequence of letters ^was not kept up in the inseription after all I suppose you never heard 
second ‘yn,’ the fifth being used where the -sixth my father speak of old Truck the smuggler?’ 
ought to be; but as the word was apparently the ‘No ; I did not,’ said Mr Grope, concealing his 
second person plural, Mr Grope thought it probable feelings, which were not of the most comfortable 
that the conspirator would not be particular in his description. 

counting ■where so small a word was concerned. ‘ Old Truck the smuggling captain,’ continued 

it is convenient in such matters to allow for a the little man, ‘ used -that cave pretty freely. 



dryly rejjlied that 


'laing mere ; anti mr vjruj.jej ne i<cik.bs uu» wi-rim 
for sTimmut to do with grand folks that lived three 
hxndred year ago !’ 


Poor Hr Grope ! That was all that came of the 
inscription in the Q bone-cave. 


THE ‘HEARTS OF OAK’ SOCIETY. 
O^TE of the oldest and perhaps the largest of the 
Friendly Societies for the benefit of the operative 
classes, is the ‘Hearts of Oak,’ which at the present 
time numbers over eighty thousand members, and 
has a reserve fund of nearly a quarter of a million. 
Such extraordinarily large proportions has this 
society, of late years assumed, and so widespread is 
its influence and usefulness, that we leei sure a 
short account of its origin and working system 
will not be without interest, and maybe jirofit to 
the reader. 

Thirty-five years ago — ^in 1842 — the ‘Hearts of 
Oak llenefit Society ’ was started at the Binl-m- 
Hand Tavern, Long Acre, London, Of its history 
: for the next twenty years little can he said, save . 
that, although its progress was not anything 
remarkable, it worked steadily and honestly at the 
object it had in view, and thus firmly established 
itself, if it did not produce anjr extraordinary 
success. In 1863 the number of members had 
reached eight thousand, a circumstance which 
rendered a removal to more commodious premises 
necessary ; and these were purchased freehold in 
Greek Street, Soho, Notwithstanding, however, 
this increase of business the amount transacted was 
not considered hy the promoters of the society in 
satisfactory proportion to the justifiable expecta- 
tions of such an undertaking, the total number 
of members having in 1865 only reached ten 
thousand, and this was attributed to the result of 
bad administration, on the part of the existing 
management. A change was made in consequence ; 
when the present form of government was inaugu- 
rated, which had at once the beneficial effect of 
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materially increasing the society s business. So 
perceptible ami rapid indeed was the progress ot 
the ‘ Hearts of Oak ’ after this event, that m the 
vear IS 74 another removal had to be nudertaKen ; 
and for this purpose, noble premises in Charlotte 
Street, Fitzroy Semare, W., were bought and 
adapted at a cost of twenty thousand pounds, and 
htivG since served for all tlie business re^mrements 
of the society. , 

Having said so ranch for the history of the 
‘Hearts of Oak,’ let us now briefly turn to the 
main features and working of the system pursued 
by this huge benefit society. , . i . t. 

The predominating principle upon which the 
system acts seems to be a complete reliance upon 
actual 'merits and on them alone. As a conse- 
quence, a total absence of all external show and 
attraction will be found in the administration of 
the society. It clings to the teroi ‘society _in , 
opposition to ‘club’ with a most jealous tenacity, ^ 
although we confess to ‘seeing very little, ^terence ^ 
between tbe strictly lexical significance of the two 
words. Mr Marshall, the able secretary to the 
society, is of a different opinion, however, and 
holds that the associations which are respectively 
hound up with each term differ considerably; a 
club being generally looked upon as a meeting for 
social purposes, held as a rule at a public-house. 
‘It involves,’ he goes on to say, ‘the glass, the 
pipe, the song, and other incidents of what is 
cdled good-fellowship; and also in many c^es 
regalia, processions, dinners, suppers, and other 
devices for wasting money and weaning men from 
their homes and their families.’ Whether such 
‘incidents’ axe the associations attached alone to a 
clnh or not, it is not necessary here to determine, it 
being sufficient to know that at all events the 
‘Hearts of Oak’ does not rely upon any of these 
things— although it is common to think that only 
by such inducements and attractions can the 
working classes be brought into habits and w\ays 
of thrift and saving— and in so doing, the society is 
a standing contradiction to all such opinions, ^It 
has never°had to resort to any such extraneous aid. 
It does not make use of either public-houses or 
lodges ; it indulges in no dinners or suppers, no 
leg^ia or processions, no pipe, glass, or song; it 
employs no agents, canvassers, or collectors ; and 
it spends no money in commission nor yet in 
advertisements, generally so indispensable an aid 
to institutions of all kinds. Notwitbstanding all 
this, the ‘Hearts of Oak’ has of late years admitted 
more new members than the increase shewn by 
the Odd-fellows, who possess lodges and branches 
in every part of the civilised world. 

As already stated, the society now numbers more 
than eighty thousand members, and these are 
formed into divisions of one thousand each ; and 
each of these divisions holds a meeting at the 
society’s house once every month for the transac- 
tion of business, &c. Every candidate for inember- 
Bhip must earn not less than twenty-two shillings 
per week, and his age must not be more than 
thirty-six ; while before election he has of course 
to satisfy the committee upon certain points re- 
kting to himself and (if married) his wife, and has 
fi,ually to be generally approved of by them. 
There are certain trades and occupations which are 
considered dangerous and injurious by the society, 
f ind persons belonging thereto are therefore held 
ineligible for membership. Each member has to 


pay on entrance a fee of two shillings and sixpence 
if under thirty-two years of age; and three shillings 
and sixpence if over that age and under thirty- 
six, the highest .-limit for admittance. The peri- 
odical contributions amount to about nine shil- 
linfTs and sixpence each member per quarter ; tins 
sum having been found, however, rather more 
than the total average^ payment for the last six 
years. The separate items consist of two and 
twopence a month to the society’s stock ; and at 
each quarterly meeting an equal proportion of the 
filainis met by the society during the preceding 
quarter on account of the various benefits (not 
including sickness) it has during that period con- 
ferred, In fact, each quarter every member is 
required to clear the books of all demands. After 
having belonged to the society for twelve calendar 
months, a member who up to that time has paid 
all his contributions, can by the payment of an 
additional fee of two shillings and sixpence, be- 
come wbat is termed a free member, such members 
having the right to participate in all the benefits 
which the society affords. 

The benefits offered by the * Hearts of Oak’ are : 
(1) Sick-pay at the rate of eighteen shillings a 
week to free members for twenty-six weeks ; and 
should the illness continue beyond that period, 
half that amount for a further twenty -six weeks ; 
after which the sick member becomes entitled^ to 
relief from further contributions, and to a pension 
payable at a rate in accordance with the length of 
his membersbip. Non-free members participate in. 
this benefit, hut of course on a smaller scale, which, 
however, is very liberal. (2) Funeral benefits ; being 
the allowance of a sum of ten poiuids on the death 
of a free member's wife, and double that amount 
to the survivors of a free member upon his death. 
Certain proportionate rates are granted on the 
death of a non-free member, balf such rates being 
allowed in the event of such a member’s wife 
dying, (3) Lying-in benefit; which is the grant 
of a sum of thirty shillings on the ^confine- 
ment of a free meniber's wife ; the marriage and 
birth certificates, duly signed, requiring of course 
to be produced on such occasions. And (4) Loss- 
by fire ; being a compensation allowance of not 
more than fifteen pounds in the case of any/w 
member^s tools or implements of trade getting 
destroyed or damaged by fire. There are besides 
these some miscellaneous benefits to which free 
members are entitled, such as allowances for im- 
prisonment for debt contracted under circumstances 
that are in a sense justifiable, or allowances to help, 
towards defraying the cost of a substitute to free 
members who are drawn and liable to serve in the 
militia. , . „ 

These benefits seem to anticipate the chiei 
emergencies that may happen in the course of 
one’s life, as well as providing for the expenses 
always attendant upon death; and the allowances 
made in re.spect of them are, it must bo admitted, 
very liberal, and are doubtless the means_ of caus- 
ing BO many poor persons to save in this simple 
manner against the occurrence of such untow'ard 
incidents. , . , 

The success of the ‘Hearts of Oak’ is largely 
due, however, to other cau.ses. rrincipally, we 
think, it may be attributed to the great economy 
in its management ; as, for instance, it saves a 
large sum by the fact of its not being what is 
commonly known as a ‘collecting society.’ On 
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tlie contrary, tlie members bring or send their fore to be fined. In thus deferring their payments, 
money quite of their own accord ; 'the consequence these members are the means of allowing both the 
being" that, while the managerial expenses of some monthly and quarterly payments being reserved 
collecting societies vary from 25 to 70 per cent, on entirely for the purposes of the benefits already 
the annual income, the expenses of the ‘ Hearts of enumerated, and for profit ; under whicli head the 
Oak ’ amount only to S-j or 4 per cent. surplus now amounts to forty tliousand pounds per 

Another favourable point in the system pursued annum ; in point of fact, the cost of management 
by this society is, that all m embers pay alike, has always been paid for by these miscellaneous 
Technically of eoxxrse this must be considered receipts. This substantial advantage is probably 
unscientific, but in the aggregate the system is caused unwittingly on the members’ part, but it is 
found to pay ; just as the same charge for a tele- not the less felt or beneficial for all that, 
gram whether it be to Aberdeen or to the next Having briefly pointed out the main features 
street is also unscientific, but practically answers and benefits of the ‘ Hearts of Oak/ it only remains 
well The great argument in favour of the .system for us to add one word as to the great usefulness 
seems to he the fact that it promotes busiue.s3 — of such societies, notwithstanding the great suc- 
and what more is wanted ? Our large insurance cess of the Post-office savings-banks and such 
comiianies report about one thousand policies as other banks as are intended for the deposit of small 
good work for one year ; whereas the ‘ Hearts of sura-s, it is our belief that they are not so conducive 
Oak’ on its system reports over sixteen thousand to permanent saving and thrift among the poorer 
new members during the same period. On some classes as may be supposed.^ The number of 
such system as this it were not inapossible, we think, deposits in the postal banks in any one year is 
for the whole life-insurance business of the city of no doubt very great ; but on the other hand, the 
London to he done by one well-conducted office ; in number of withdrawals k also great ; and from 
which case the insured would certainly derive one this fact we infer that the larger part of the sums 
great benefit — namely, that of having to pay very placed there is more for the sake of temporary 
much less, perhaps only one-half of the usual safely than with any view of permanent saving, 
premium. Hence then the great usefulness of societies which 

Another counterpoise to the disadvantage of yield ultimate benefits for present contributions. As 
charging all members alilce is, that a lying-in already pointed out, the difficulty of persuading 
benefit of thirty shillings— as already shewn — is the poorer classes to save in this manner is by no 
allowed. To !young men this has a great attrac- means great ; and once, therefore, a working man 
tion ; and the result is that the average age of has become a member of such a society, he knows 
joining the society is only twenty-seven. So rapid he must pay regularly; which when he becomes 
’indeed has been the growth of the ' Hearts of accustomed to it, he oiily feels as a natural duty, 
Oak/ that an average age of the whole society, like the house-rent he has to pay, or any oth^ such 
which ten years ago was nearly thirty-four years, tax. A further advantage of societies too is, that 
is now only about thirty-three years. his contributions cannot be regained, except indeed 

One other circumstance which we fancy may at a considerable loss ; but in^ the savings-banks 
have something to do with the success of the it is always at his own discretion to draw out his 
society is worth mentioning — ^it is the business- deposits; a discretion often not very wisely used, 
like manner in which the sykem adopted is carried In this comparison, however, it is by no means 
out. Perfect discipline among the members is main- our wish to suggest the slightest disparagement of 
tained, and a strict adherence to the rules that have savings-banks, which in their way are most useful 
been made enforced. Every infraction of a rule is to all who are really anxious to jay by. We have 
promptly visited by the imposition of a fine on the only desired to shew more forcibly tlm benefits of 
offending member ; and so stringent is the society societies like the ‘Hearts of Oak/ that thereby those 
in this respect, that the amount which annually whom it may concern may be induced— if they have 
, accrues under this head is very large. In the not already done so— to become members. 

' accounts of the ‘Hearts of Oak’ for 1876 we notice 

that this item reaches the large sum of L.6949, 13s. fTTT'n' TJATWC'TrnT, Tv 

ed. ; which not only served to defray the year’s ex- 
penses of the society (namely, L,5819, 9s. 7d.), hut Before the spinning-jenny and the steam-engine 
left a balance of L.1130, 3s. Hd. It can hardly be revolutionised onr manner of living, there existed 
considered as exactly any merit of the society that among the hills and dales of the Lake countries 
it is thus able to pay its expenses; yet there stands a little community which had its own peculiar 
the fact, whatever we may think of it. It is o/ffy jj^anners, laws, and customs, and which was some- 
fair, however, to state that the greater part of this . ^ ^ 

large amount arises from a fine of nmepcnce im- , ; ^ 7 ^ n- ■ -j t r j. 

posed upon members who fail to clear the hooks in the midst of a great 

by their quarterly night. This is levied more as a empire. The^ people were what are now called 
sort of interest for a month’s longer use of the peasant proprietors, hut in Cumberland and West- 
money ; and it is a striking instance of innate moreland they have always been named ‘states- 
want of thrift on the part of the working classes, men.’ A few of these ancient land-owners still 
that so many are willing to pay ninepence for the exist, and their tenure of the land which they pos- 
nse of ten shillings for the month, rather than gggg jg allodial, in so far as that they 

arrange to be prompt in their payments. The acquired their estates at a very remote period, either 
revenue derived irom this fine alone is about lour , ^ 1 1 - u- j.u ^ A., im-..!™ 

thonsaBd ponuds a year. It is a curious fact too, themselTO on unoccupied lauds 

that of the total number of members on the books settlers in Australia or America, or by 

at any one time, it is always found that just one- conquering previous possessors. Several of these 
third will not pay at the quarter, and have there- statesmen possess estates which have descended 



Uttinterraptedly in their families since the time of 
Eichard IL, and always as ‘customary freeholds; 
while one family, the Holmes of Mardale, have 
inherited their land in unbroken succession since 
the year 1060, w'heii a certain John Holme came 
fi-om Hoiway and settled in the district. 

men James II. came to the throne he set up a 
claim to all those small estates, on the^plea that 
the statesmen were l- ' ’ ' 

But his claim was met 


some time without noticing what ^ m 
persons were remarking^ namely, that all of them 
were dressed in the old costume. When they did 
notice it they all agreed that it was a somewhat 
singular coincidence, and a proper occasion for a 
fiiendly glass in hqnoixr of ‘auld laiig syne.’ 
They were the coxmecting link between the old 
times and the new, and would probably be the 
last of the Dalesfolk to wear the costume of the 
bygone age. 

The dress of the Daleswomen was not less 
primitive than that of the men. They wore 
homespun linsey-woolsey petticoats and gowns, 
a blue Tine-n apron completing their attire. The 
- - - statesman’s daughter who 'first communicated to 

farm-work at ail native place a knowledge of the glories of 
mily, and carcUng, calico is said to have created a great sensa- 

le employment tor more than a nine days’ wonder. The 

carded, and _the ^omen were pointed at the toes 

. by the previous clasped with brass instead of iron. Their 

fi had^its -^avmg- •jjQppgtg -vyere made of pasteboard covered with 
wroTA (vn. nnr gl^^pe resemblod a coal-scuttle, 

with the front projecting about a foot beyond the 
face of the 'wearer. 

The houses of the Dalesfolk were not of the 
most comfortable kind, and were similar to those 
which exist at the present day in many of the 
the cloth was a curious I southern counties of England. Badly constructed 
After a web of woollen with rough-hewn stones, and joined - with clay 
instead of mortar, they did not always shelter the 
inmates firom the ‘canid blast while it was^ ho 
uncommon thing for the roofs to be in such a state 
that when a snow-storm took place in the night, 
people in bed' would often find several inches of 

snow on their bed-clothes the next morning. The 

elaborate processes through wMch woollen cloth wood used in the construction of the houses was 
now passes at the fuller’s miU. oak ; doors, floors, and vdndow-frames being aH of 

The costume of the Dalesmen was rather pictu- that sturdy matSfrial The beams were made of 
Msme, Mag mmposea of Mmespm fleeces of wkjlf f9,ogHy sqoaKd, wide 
ie&fiuu., „4>4.T,„ rafters and mists were split. Most oi these old 

white or black, with occasionally a mixture of the ^ the 

two colours to save the expense of dyeing. I ms beina of massive oak, two planks thick, and 


the plea that 
merely tenants of the crown, 
.*.ct by the sturdy Dalesfolk in 
a manner which he little expected. They met to 
the number of two thousand, at a place caUed 
Batten Heath, and publicly declared that they 
had won their lands by the sword, and by the 

sword they would keep them,’ _ 

Owing to the smallness of the estates, there was 
not sufficient employment in farm-work at aU 
times for a statesman and his family, and carding, 
spinning, and weaving formed the employment lor 
tlie ivinter months. The men carded, and the 
women spun the wool yielded by the previous 
clipping. Nearly every household had its weavmg- 
shop, where one or two looms were kept, and 
many of the men were able to weave the cloth 
which served for their own wear and that of their 
families. The linsey-woolsey dresses worn by the 
women were homespun, and they also manufac- 
tured linen for domestic purposes. 

The process of preparing ■’ 

one, and deserves mention, 
cloth was turned out of the loom, it was taken to 
the ‘ heck ’ or stream and soaked in the water ; then 
it was placed on a fiat stone called the ‘ battling- 
stone ’ and lyell pounded with a wooden mallet. 
This primitive operation served instead of the 
elaborate processes f . : ■ ‘ 

now passes at the fuller’s mill. ^ , 
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labour making peat dearer, coal finally triumphed 
and open fire-places gave place to grates. The old 
chimneys had no flues, and were very wide at the 
bottom, gradually contracting towards the top, and 
in these chimneys hams, legs of beef, flitches of 
bacon, and whole carcases of mutton were hung up 
to dry for winter consumption. 

Tiie food of the Dalesmen was confined almost 
wholly to the simple products of their own farms. 
They consumed a large portion of iiuimal food, and 
as sheep and cattle were in the best condition fox 
slaughtering in autumn, it was then that the Dales- 
folk stocked their wide chimneys with, a supply 
of meat for the winter and spriirg. Tea, coffee, 
and wheaten bread were very little known in the 
Dales; oatcake (Anglicb), or ‘ haver-hread * as it 
was termed, being used. The people brewed their 
own beer and drank it at nearly every meal. Such, 
with milk, butter, and cheese, was the food of these 
honest folk, and they seemed to have thriven 
well on it. When tea, coffee, and sugar came into 
general use, an old Dalesman remarked that he 
wondered ‘ what t’ warl’ wod cum tew after a hit 
wiien fowk nooadays couldn’t git their breakfast 
without hevvin stuff fra baith East and West 
Indies.’ 

Until the middle of last century the roads of 
the two counties were in a wretched state ; and 
instead of wheeled carriages, pack-horses and in 
some cases sledges were used for conveying things 
from one place to another. There is an old 
man now living in Grasmere whose grandmother 
coxild remember the present church heUs being 
brought thither by sledges along the old road over ' 
the top of White Moss, then, the main road 
"between Amhleside and Grasmere. A man and 
his wife often rode to market together on the 
same horse, the vroman sitting behind on what 
Avas called a pillion. But the .Dalesfolk were not 
very particular as to their turn-out, for a piece ■ 
of turf dried and cut into the proper shape often 
served them as a saddle. Other saddles were pads I 
of straw ; and on market-days, after business was 
over, such of the farmers as were convivially ' 
disposed stayed on at the public-house or inn, 
holding a ‘ crack ’ and drinking till a late hour ; 
and while a spree of this kind was going on, it 
often happened that the poor hungry horses would 
"break loose and eat up all the straw pads, thus 
leaving their owners to ride home bareback ! 

The Dalesfolk were rather superstitious ; and 
there is an old story in the local records about the 
way in which the first lime was introduced to the 
district. It was carried on the hack of a horse, 
and as they neared Borrowdale a thunder-storm 
came on, and the lime in the sack began to smoke. 
Thinking the sack was on fire, the mp in charge 
went and filled his hat with' water from a ditch, 
and threw it into the sack. As this made things 
w'orse, he grew terribly alarmed, and thinldng the 
Evil One had something to do with it, he pitched 
the lime into the ditch, and leaping on to the horse, 
galloped home as fast as he could go. 

Ploughing was attended with hard labour to 
those employed, and it required at least three men 
and three horses to work one plough. The horses 
wore yoked one before anottier, and it was as 
much as one man could do to drive them. A 
■ second man held the plough-beam dowu, to pre- 
vent the plough from slipping out of the earth; 
while it was the work of a third to guide the 


whole , concern, this part of the business requiring 
the most skill. Sometimes a fourth man was 
, employed with pick and spade to turn up the 
! places missed by the plough. Yery little skill 
I or labour was expended in the making of the 
, implement, and it was nothing unusual for a tree 
I growing in the morning to be cut dowu during 
: the day, and made into a plough, with -which a 
I good stroke of work was done before night. 

These good people worked mitch harder than 
their descendants of the present day. Their hours 
of labour were much longer, and much of what 
they did by hand is now done by machinery. 
Though ignorant and unrefined, they were honest 
and hospitable, and possessed a great deal of 
sound shrewd common-sense. In those days many 
of them followed several handicrafts, for the 
division of labour was not such as it is now ; 
and a remarkable instance of this diversified 
ability is to be found in the life of the man who 
was the parish priest of "Wordsworth’s poem, This 
Exeursdon. This worthy man— whose history we 
have slightly alluded to in an article in this 
Journal on the Lake Country — was the son of a 
poor statesman, and -was the youngest of twelve. 
At the age of seventeen he became a village 
schoolmaster, and a little later both minister and 
schoolmaster. Before and after school-hours he 
laboured at manual occupation, rising between 
three and four in the summer, and working in 
the fields with the scythe or sickle. He ploughed, 
he planted, tended sheep, or clipped and salved, 
all for hire; wrote hia own sermons, and did 
his duty at chapel twice on Sundays. Li all 
these labours he excelled. In winter-time he 
occupied himself in reading, writing his owii 
sermons, spinning, and making his o-wn clothes 
a-nd those of his family, knitting and mending 
his o-wn stockings, and making his own shoes, the 
leather of which was of his own tanning. In his 
walks he never neglected to gather and bring 
home the wool from the hedges. He was also 
the physician and lawyer of his parishioners ; drew 
up their wills, conveyances, bonds, &e,, wrote all 
their letters, and settled their accounts, and often 
went to market with sheep or wool for the 
farmers. 

He married a respectable maid-servant, who 
brought- him forty pounds; and shortly afterwards 
he became curate of Seathwaite, where he lived and 
officiated for sixty-seven years. "We are told that 
when his faihily wanted cloth, he often took the 
spinning-wheel into the school-room, where he 
also .kept a cradle — of course of his own making. 
Not unfrequently the wheel, the cradle, and the 
scholars all claiming his attention at the same 
moment, taxed the ingenuity of this wonderful 
man to keep them all going. To all these attain- 
ments Mr Walker — or * Wonderful Walker,’ as he 
was called — also added a kno-wledge "of fossils and 
plants, and a ‘habit’ of observing the stars and 
winds. In summer he also collected various 
insects, and by his entertaining descriptions of 
them amused and instructed his children. After 
a long and extremely useful, nay we might say 
heroic life, which extended over nearly the whole 
of the last century (he having^ been born in 1709), 
this remarkable Dalesman died on the 25th of 
June 1802, in the ninety-third year of his age. 
In the course of his life he had, besides bringing 
up and settling in life a famOy of twelve children, 
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"TT , Some soiiffs that were in vogue in the Dales a 

amassed the sum of two thoiwand pou , hundred years ago are still sung, chiefly at fairs 

result of maryellOTS industry and self-to ^ w itinermt ballad-mongers. Borne of the tunes 

The chapel where a?e 4 it antique, as fm instance, St Dunstan\, 

upon his sacred duties was the^allest jj ^ mentioned by Sir Walter Scott as lost 

tlie poet Wordsivorth Mr jfthe and forgotten, hut whidi is still played on the 

describing it as scarcely larger y,. ^ g^cry Christmas-eve. The iestivals held 

fragments of rock lying W tSo time in the Dales were such, as were 

small chapolnes were presided n Ananer very common in all parts of ‘ Merrie England' 

men who generally exercised thp trades o *3° ’ ^ J forefathers worked hard, and money 

tailor, was much scarcer than it is now. That they 

their a year, and the worked harder on the whole is a thing which 

more than two 01 admits of two opinions; hut one thing is certain, 

ministers were dependent upon th ctiMnds namely, that their work ivas of a steady, careful, 

trihutions of their x: above’ easy-"-oing kind, whilst now it is all bustle and 

beside the smyU ^oney-pyment m ^ ^ ^ ^ y endeavour to cram into a few fleeting 

tomprM ‘ « othes yearly hoTO as mneh as they could do m a whole week, 

former meant one , tSe latter two or Such ns we find the world, however, we must put 

shoes, and one pan it, content, like them, to keep pegging 

three weeks vmtuds at away, and meeting the storms and huffetings of 

ability of the minister could ‘ go his life with the same courageous spirit which, enabled 

themselves ; so that it them to add their mite tmvards the honour, glory, 

havinTmrtLu^one or and welfare of our common country. 


A STRING MORNING. 
■Wnnir sparrows in the brightening sun 
Chirped blithe of summer half-begun 
And sure to prosper — over-bold 
With rifled stores of crocus gold — ^ 
When lilacs fresh with morning rain 
Tapped laughing at my window pane, 
And soft with coming warmth and good 
Mild breezes shook the leafy wood : 


and as master of the flock, had ttie eioow-cnair a. 
the table-head. Some remarkable scenes were often 
the result of this droll arrangement, and many 
good stories are current with reference to it* ^ 

Itorv is told iii.-Whythhurn of a mimster who had 
but “two sermons, which he preached in turn. 

The walls of the chapel were at that tinie unpias- 
tered, and the sermons were usuaUy placed m a 
hole in the wall behind the pulpit. On Sunday, 
before the service began, some wag pushed the 
sermons so far into the hole that they could not be 
got out with the hand. Wlien the time for the 
sermon had arrived, the minister taed m vain^ to 
get them out. He then turned to the congregation 
and said that he could touch them with his fore- 
finger, hut couldn’t get his thumb in to grasp them. 

‘But however,’ said he, ‘ I will read you a chapter 
of Job instead, and that ’s worth both of them put 
together ! ’ . : . , 

There was a curious custom at one time in tne 
Dales of holding market at the church. Meat 
and all kinds of things were displayed at the 
church doors, and it often happened that people 
would make their bargains first and hang their 
<»oods over the backs of their seats. Though such 
practices have long been discontinued, there are 
still people living who have heard the clerk give 
out in the churchyard the advertisements of ^the 
several sales which were to be held in the neigh- 
bourhood. One good custom there was, howevei’, 
which might be often practised now with advan- 
tage in small towns and villages, namely, that of 
the churchwardens going round the village during 
divine service and driving all the loungers into 

The*Dal 68 folk had their sports too, the chief of 
■wliicli 'W'as the on© for which Cuiuherlaiid and 
'Westmoreland have ever heeu famous, namely i 
■wrestling. They were also keen hunters ; and 
until quite a recent period a few couples of hounds 
were kept in every dale, and "when the presence of 
a fox was betrayed by a missing lamb or a 
decimated hen-roost, _ all the dogs and nearly aU 

— — - , 

depredator, and were seldom balked ' by their Printed and Published by W & R. " 

vieW ’ v ’\r'' noster Eo-w, LoNDOir, and 339 .High Street, Edikbubgh. 


Then, ere the first delight was spent, 
Adown the sunny slope I went, 

Until the narrowing path across, 

Soft shadows flickered on the moss 
Of beechen buds that hurst their sheath. 
And twining tendrils, ■while beneath, 
Where twisted roots made hollows meet. 
Grew budding primrose at my feet. 


There all the riddles of a life 
Which vexes me with aimless strife ; 

The broken thoughts, that not with paia 
Nor patience ere will meet again. 

Were laid aside, nay, seemed to drop 
As, when loud jarring voices stop, 

The waves of silence rise, and spread, 
And meet in circles overhead. 


How life might grow I seeined to guess ; 

Life knowing no uneasy stress 
Of partial increase ; strong in growth. 

Yet ever perfect, dawning truth 

Which swayed each hour that took its flight 

An added empiry of light, 

That neither cloud nor mist might stay. 
Slow brightening to the perfect day. 


Though autumn hours will come again, 
And leafless branches drip with rain 
On sodden moss, yet having seen, 

I keep my faith : each spring-tide grecu- 
When drooping life puts off its gloom, 
And burned roots bear scented bloom — 
With tender prophecy makes sure 
My heart to labour and endure. 
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a desire to follow art in the MgBer depattmqat^ , 

STORY OF GEORGE CRXJIKSHAMK. endeavoured on one occasion to study at the 
A PASSING sigh of regret has noted the recent Academy. ^Che schools at 

demise, at theVod old age of eighty-six, of one stricted in spac^e^and Tstf th^rSet^^^ 

of the most remarkable men of our time. Seldom up to 1 useli his fij,ure in p ■ j _ • 

Ms it been our lot to record ia tbe pages of this returned the for a 

Journal the story of one whose genius was of so ‘He may come, but be will h^ve to h^ht lor 

:ofrrairet‘S: 

a^-rrsrorse;4r^.!^5 r?S?!B5rsiSfr 

eontetpoLr^ith Gn^yfaS" hirelderbrother m^ade hy 

Robert was a draughtsman who, though of no subject on which the public ii^d was ^ 
■£thKot£;S?sSSrTr5 ran through 

age; and at the commencement f ^e Pre“‘ a, gevemmont had determined 

ss:££i£r,rii=s 

he allotved him to cultivate those ta e^ ““^Mm fteTlmi 4 

which WOT iilto'varfB to be a incalculable damage. One of these, called 

to himself and to the public. In IBOo the iau political House that Jack BuilV was, par- 

sketched Lord Melsons funeral ciir ; and his illus- .. , ,„;ti,ij;, „ very short tirae one 

Sr,?: I?Oo‘aitJjS1^^^| 5"Te“4:tLloLT£l 

chSS:fOTwhf'rre%heYntrrof toteiestatthat tOT and 8“:^ ““““ ““ot of 

period, but whose names have now imte an ^i^’cocial nrauters, and 

ancient ring about them. in' arnw and often tragic moriilising on the vices 

Before the reign of George III. wiis over, the to grave ana oiccu 

young artist had made a _ conspicuous nanie as a j,, iUustrated-and indeed 

caricaturist and comic designer. His fii-st designs .Life in London’ of 

were in connection with cheapsongs and childrens i^j^own by the title 

books; and after that he furmshed political ^n- ® ^ j > ^The book was^pubUslied 

caturesto the &owri 7 « and other satirical of enormous success, 

tions, besides doing a good deal of work for Mr , . .v ^ q£ Qgorge Cruikshank as 

Hone’s books and periodicals during several years. tbe dav The plates for 

Indeed this famous publisher was the first to he though not in 

perceive the talents of the artist, and to introduce T I® J\iTner they exhibited that 

his rather eccentric sketches to the public. It Criukshan ’marvellous fullness of 

is related of the young Cruikshank that, having variety of obseryation and max^euous luimos 
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detail for wlxicli the designer was always remark- 
ahle The letterpress of the work was, however, 
written in too free a manner for the moral inten- 
tion with w^hich the plates were drawn; and 
offended at the gross use to which his illustrations 
were applied, the great artist retired from the 
engagement before the work was completed.^ 

It was related to the writer of this article by 
Oruikshanlc himself that, when a very young man, 
he was one day engaged in, hastily sketching a 
work of rather questionable character. While he 
was doing it,, his mother and anether lady entered 
the room, and he quickly hid the sketch away. 
The act, however, so disturbed him that he resolved 
never to allow his pencil to produce any work in 
the future at which a virtuous woman could not 
look without a blush. The pure moral tone of all 
his works attests how well he kept so noble a 
resolve. 

Prom 1823 down to many years later, George 
Cruikshank was the most highly esteemed of 
Pngbsh book illustrators. Work poured in upon 
him at a prodigious rate ; but being a man of 
singular energy and tireless industry, he was 
always equal to the demand. His designs for 
'Italian Tales,’ ‘GrimnTs German Stories,’ the 
' Wild Legend of Peter Schlemihl the Shadowless 
Man,’ ' Baron Munchausen,’ and Sir Walter Scott]s 
'Demonology and Witchcraft,’ are amongst his 
best and highest works. He also illustrated some 
of Washington Irving’s works of fiction, Fielding 
and Smollett’s books, beside Maxwell’s graphic 
history of the ' Irish Eabellion.’ it would, how- 
ever, be impossible, in this brief notice of his life, 
to mention one tithe of the works that have ema- 
nated from the untiring pencil of this remarkable 
■ man. But the generation whieh is passing away 
cannot fail to remember his celebrated ' Mornings 
Tat Bow Street,’ a series of sketches whieh depicted 
and ruthlessly exposed the dark and savage side of 
London life. 

The genius of Charles Dickens, as we formerly 
had occasiou to remark, received invaluable 
i assistance from Cruikshank's pencil, which illus- 
! trated the first writings of the young author, and 
thus paved the way for him to a larger audience 
than he might otherwise have had. In the first 
month of 1837 appeared the opening number of 
' Bentley's ‘Miscellany,’ edited by ' Boz ’ (Charles , 
Dickens)} then hi the flush of his 'Pickwick' 
success, and illustrated by Cruikshank, In the 
second number of the ' Miscellany,’ Dickens com- 
menced ' Oliver Twist,’ a work not only illustrated 
by Cruikshank, bnt for which the latter it appears 
had himself supplied, unwittingly, some of the 
characters. 

George' used to say that he had drawn the 
figures of 'Fagin/ 'Bill Sikes and his Dog,’ ‘Nancy,’ 
the 'ArtM Dodger,’ and 'Charley Bates’ before 
'Oliver Twist’ was written ; and that Dickens seeing 
'• the sketches one .'day shortly after the commonce- 
. meat of the story, determined .to changa his plot, 
■and instead of .keeping Oliver in the country, re- 
vived to bring him to town, and throw him 
.etfiire' 'innocence) into the company of 'thieves, 

■ i5e;&S4ketched'‘lronia ra6cahy‘old’’.J.ew whom 
ankliad, observed in' the neighbourhood of 
SafEioii'ihll, aiuLwhom he watched and ’’'studied' 
for sev^Jweeks. .^The artist had klso-nanceived 
the terribM4&&e,sf'' Fagindn the CondetonedrOell’ 
as hfi'shs^afflangsjhis mads, ;in the ctmoimr acci- 


dental way we lately narrated to our readers. He 
had been working at the subject for some daj’.s 
without satisfying himself ; whcjn sitting up in bed 
one morning with his hands on his chin and his 
fingers in his mouth, he .saw his face in- the glass, 
and at once exclaimed : ‘ That ’s it ! that ’.s the face I 
want ! ’ 

Nobody who has seen the sketches to ' Oliver 
Twist ’ can ever forget them, and two at least of 
the series are perfect chefs- diceuvre of genius, namely 
the death of Sikes on the roof of the old honso at 
the river-side, and the despair of Fagin in his cell. 
In fact ^ some of Cruikshank’s 1;)est work in the , 
delineation of low and depraved life and the squalid ■ 
pictiiresqueness of criminal haunts, appeared i}x ; 
the above-named book. His illustrations to Har- j 
rison Ainsworth’s works were also for the most i 
part charming specimens of what may be appro- i 
priately termed the ‘Cruikshankian’ art. At the i 
same time he sketched the designs for some of the . 
‘Ingoldsby Legends’ as they appeared from time to j 
time in the ' Miscellany.’ In 1841 he set up on | 
his own account a monthly periodical called the 
'Omnibus,’ of whieh Laman Blanchard was the ; 
editor ; and subsequently joined 'Mr Ainsworth in 
the magazine which that gentleman had started 
in his own name the great artist, in a series 
of splendid plates of the highest conception, illus- 
trating the ‘Miser’s Daughter’ and other works 
from the pen of the proprietor. For several 
years Cruikshank had been publishing a ‘ Comic 
Almanac,’ whieh vras a great favourite with the 
public, and was always brimming full of fun 
and prodigal invention. In 1863 a 'Cruikshank 
Gallery’ was opened at Exeter Hall, in which 
were exhibited a great number of his works, 
extending over a period of sixty years. The exhi- 
bition originated from a desire on the artist’s part 
to shew the public that they -were all done by 
the same hand, and that he was not, in fact, his 
own graiulfather ; some people having asserted 
that the author of his later works was the grand- 
son of the man who had sketched the earliest 
ones. 

He will perhaps be remembered most affection- 
ately by the great industrial portion of the people 
as the apostle as well as the artist of temperance. 
Perceiving drunkonne.ss to be the national vice, 
he depicted its horrors from the studio, and 
denounced its woes from the platform. It was 
about the year 1845 that he joined the teetotalers ; 
and in 1847 he brought out a set of plates called 
‘ The Bottle,’ a kind of ' Drunkard’s Progress,’ in 
eight designs, executed in glyphograpy with re- 
markable power and tragic intensity, not unlike 
some of the works of Hogarth. The success of 
these extraordinary engravings was enormous. 
Dramas were founded on the story at the minor- 
theatres, and the several tableaux were reproduced 
on the stage. He soon published a sequel to ' The 
Bottle,’ and did a great deal of work for the 
temperance societies ; but it was observed that his 
.'style,.suffered somewhat by the contraction of his 
ideas aird sympatliies, and Ms reputation declined 
.amongst the general public in proportion to tbe 
increase -bf' his popularity amongst the teetotalers. 
He remained, ’ however, the staunch Mead and 
ally -of ’tire temperance leaders up to the day of 
Mb death; and he used to say that for years 
..before he became .a total abstainer he was the 
• .enemy of drunkenness with Ms pencil, but that 
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later esiperience had taught him that precept ; publican or other. In a few minutes after his 
without example was ^ of little avail There is no | arrival at his residence he Imd desired and 
doubt that, though the good he was able to do ■ sketched a ‘Bank-note not to be Imitated.’ Shortly 
hy persuading others to whom drink was a posi- after'wards, ‘William Hone the publisher called 
tive injury, brought great satisfaction to his mind, on him, and seeing the sketch lying on the table, | 
it alienated from him to a great extent the friend- he was much struck with it, 
ship, to their loss, of his former companions. But ‘What are you going to do with this, George P 
to know his duty was for George Gruikshank to he asked. 

do it, and nobly did he stand by the cause which ‘ To publish it,* replied the artist, 
he had espoused. His advocacy of temperance is ‘ Will you let me have it '? ’ inrjuirecl Hone, 
also said to have been a great pecuniar'y loss to ‘ Willingly,’ said Gruikshank ; and making an 
him ; and tlie writer of this article remembens etching of it there and then, he gave it to Hone, 
having heard him say, a few years since, that he and it was published; the result being, that ‘I had 
had lost a commission to paint the portrait of a the satisfaction of knowing that no man or woman 
nobleman, because sotnebody had told the latter was ever lianged afterwards for passing forged one- ’ 
that since George Gruikshank had become a tee- pound Bank of England notes.’ 
totaler he had lost all his talent! The hearty In 1803 he published an amusing pamphlet 
laugh which accompanied the recital of the story against the belief in ghosts, illustrated by some 
rings in the writer’s ears still weird fantastic sketches on wood. But his public 

Perhaps his greatest work in the cause of tern- appearances now became less frequent. : During 
perance, as it is certainly his most extraordinary the later years of bis lii’o he gave considemble 
one, is the large oil-painting called ‘ The Worship attention to oil-painting, and he used greatly to 
of Bacchus,’ which now hangs in the National regret that he liad not received a more artistic 
Gallery. It represents the various phases of our education, stating that when he first saw the 
national drinking system, from the child in its cartoons of Raphael he felt overpowered by a 
cradle to the man’s "descent to the grave. There sort of shame at his own comparative deficiencies, 
are many hundreds of figures depicted on the He has, however, left some good specimens of his 
canvas, engaged in all the different customs of power in oil in ‘ Tam o’ Shanter,’ ‘ A Runaway 
so-called civilised life; and the sad lesson it reads Knock,’ and ‘Disturbing the Oongregation the 
is well deserving the attention of all who love their last-named having been bought hy the late Prince 
country, and would prefer to witness its increased Consort, and afterwards ei^raved. The design 
prosperity rather than its decline. Gruikshank of the Bruce Memorial, which has been so much 
had the honour of describing the picture to Her admired, was also from, the pencil of George 
Majesty the Queen at Windsor in 18G3; and since Gruikshank; and the last contribution from his 
then it Iieb been exhibited in all the principal pen to the public press was a letter on this 
towns and cities of the United Kingdom. Finally, subject. 

it was presented by the teetotalers to the nation, His personal appearance was no less remarkable 
having been purchased from the artist by means than ms works. Rather below middle stature,, 
of a subscription. The time spent in the prepara- and thick-set, with a rather sharp Roman nose,, 
tion of this w'ork must have been very great, iriercing eyes, a mouth full of lurking humour, 
indeed it might well have been the study of an and wild elf-locks fiqwing about his face, he at. 
ordinary lifetime. An engraving of the picture once attracted attention as a man of genius, 
was published some time ago, in which all the energy, and character. He was always famous for 
figures were outlined by the painter and finished great courage and spirit, which added to his 
by Mr Mottram, muscular power, made him very capable of hold- 

In his own way, George Gruikshank was a ing his own everywhere. 

E hilanthropist, and to the end of his life it was Though accustomed to dejjict life in its shadier 
is proud boast that he put a stop to hanging for phases, Gruikshank^ was of a naturally joyous- 
forging bank-notes. The story, as told by himself, dispo-sition. In social life his humour was iniini- 
is so interesting, that we need not apologise for table ; and his readiness to add to the amusement, 
placing it before our readers. He lived in Salis- of his host and his host’s guests was only equalled 
bury Square, Fleet Street ; and on his returnmg by the unique way in which he played the part of 
from the Bank of England one morning he wms actor, singer, and dancer. The fact of his being 


horrified at -seeing several persons, two of whom 
were women, hanging on the gibbet in front of 


a teetotaler in no way interfered with his , honest 
natural merry nature ; with old and young alike 


Newgate, On his making inquiries as to the he was a deserved favourite. Young -folks were 
nature of their crime, he was told that they had especially fond of the dear old man. Dining with 
been pat to death for forging 07 ie-pound Bank of some other guests at the Loudon house of a friend 
England notes. The fact that a poor woman could of the writer’s some fivc-and-twenty years ago, -Mr 
be put to death for such a minor offence had such Gruikshank, when asked to favour the company 
an effect upon him, that he hurried home, deter- with a song, struck up the comic ditty of Billy 
mined, if possible, to put a stop to such wholesale Taybr, that brisk young fellow, and danced an 
destruction of life, aecoiapaniment, much to the amusement of the 

Gruikshank was well acquainted with the habits good folks present. ‘ Not so had for one of your 
of the low class of society in London at that time, teetotalers,’ quoth the veteran as he returned to 
as it had been necessary for him to study them in his seat. 

the furtherance of his art, and he knew well that -In his earlier years he ventured alone into the 
it w'as most likely that the poor women in question worstdene of criminal London, and since he had 
were simply the unconscious instruments of the grown old he actually captimed a burglar in his 
miscreants who forged the notes, and had been in- own house and with Ms own hands. In many ! 
duced by them to tender the false money to some ways he contributed to the public amusement and i 
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tlxe public good j and during the later years of Hs 
life he wasln receipt of a govermneut pension, for 
though he helped to make fortunes for others, he 
made %'-ery little money for himself. _ He was a 
Yoiunteer so far hack as 1804 ; and in our own 
days he commanded a regiment of citizen soldiers 
of teetotal principles. 

There is on view at the Westminster Aquarium 
at the present time a splendid collection of Cruik- 
shanlds works, each of which is a study in itself, 
while the whole, consisting of about five hundred 
sketches, forms a unique monument to his skill 
and genius. 

As an artist he will he certain of lasting fame, 
for he managed his lights and shades with a 
skill akin to Bembrandt, while his delineation of 
low life in its every phase wa.? marvellous. His 
iUustrations to fairy and goblin stories were also 
beyond praise, as they could not be surpassed in 
strangeness and elfin oddity ; and in this respect 
he was popular with young and old. His sketches 
must he innumerable, for he was, like all true 
men of genius, a great worker, and he must have 
toiled unceasingly through at least seventy years of 
Ms long life; He was attacked with bronchitis 
a few weeks previous to his death, yet with great 
care he was actually enabled to recover from this 
disease ; but alas ! only to succumb to an older 
complaint from which he had been free for years. 
He died painlessly, on the evening of the first of 
February last, at his residence in Hampstead Eoad, 
London ; and while to comparatively few was 
given the inestimable privilege of the great artist’s 
friendship, the grief of a nation for his loss attests 
the universality of his fame. 


HELENA, LADY HARBOGATE. 

CHAPTEK XV. — THE STOLEN LETTEE. 

Jasper Dbnzil, his arm, bruised and crushed as 
it had been beneath the weight of the fallen horse, 
still needing the support of a sling, and his pallid 
ciieek and dim eye telling that he had not wholly 
regained his strength, lounged among the cushions 
of a sofa in what was called the White Room at 
Carbery. This room, which owed its name to the 
colour "of its panelled walls, sparely relieved by 
mouldings of gold and pale blue, overlooked the 
park and adjoined the billiard-room ; and Jasper, 
with au invalid’s caprice, had chosen it for his 
especial apartment during the. period of his com- 
pulsory confinement to the house. 

Time hung more heavily than ever on the 
captain’s hands since his accident had cut him off 
from his ordinary habits of life. Of intellectual 
resources he had few indeed, being one of those 
men (and they are numerous amongst us) to whom 
reading is a weaiiness of spirit, and thinking a 
laborious mental imoeess, and who undergo tortures 
of boredom when thrown helpless into that worst 
of all company — ^their own. His sisters’ affection, 
his sisters’ innocent anxiety to anticipate his 
wishes and soothe his pain, bored him more than 
it touched him. He w'as not of a tender moral 
fibre, and barely tolerated at best those of his 
own blood and name. He wmnld very much have 
preferred as a nurse bluff Jack , Frodgers, to 
Blanche aad Lucy. With Prodgers he had topics 
and interests in common ; the minds of the two 
captains ran nearly in identical grooves j whereas 

fe 


his sisters did not fathom his nature or partake his 
tastes. So dreary was the existence to which this 
once brilliant cavalry officer -was now condemned, 
that he had actually come to look forward with a 
sort of languid excitement to the professional visits 
of little Dr Aulfus from Pebwortli, whose gig, to 
the great disgust of Mr Lancettcr, the High Tor 
surgeon, was daily to be seen traversing the carriage- 
drive of Carbery Chase. With his father, Jasper’s 
dealings w'ere coldly decorous, no fondness and 
no trust existing on either side. Sir Sykes had 
announced to Jasper that his debts — of which the 
baronet, through a chance iixterview 'with Mr 
Wilkins the attorney from London, had been made 
aware — had been paid in full. 

‘ I must ask you, Jasper,’ Sir Sykes had said, 
‘for two assurances; one to the effect that no more 
secret liabilities exist to start up at unexpected 
moments ; and the other, that you will never again 
ride a steeplechase,’ 

‘For my own sake, sir. I’ll promise you that 
last willingly enough,’ said Jasper, with a sickly 
smile. ‘ I didn’t use to mind that kmd of thing ; 
but I suppose I am not so young in constitution as 
I was, and don’t come up to time so readily. And 
as for more snakes in the grass, such as those wMch 
that .impxulent cur Wilkins wheedled me into 
signing, for his own benefit and that of his worthy 
allies, I give yoit my word there ’s not one. Some 
fresh tailor or liveryman may send a bill in one 
day,, A gentleman can’t always be quite sure as 
to how many new coats and hired broughams may 
be totted up against him by tliose harpies at the 
West End; but that is all, I should have won a 
hatful of money the other day if anybody but 
Hanger had been on The Smasher’s back, when 
that savage brute rushed at the xvall ; but I don’t 
owe any, except a hundred and fifty which Prodgem 
lent me, and every farthing of wdiieh I paid to the 
bookmakers before the race, in hope of receiving 
' it back with a tidy sum to boot.’ 

Sir Sykes had forthwith inclosed a cheque for 
a hundred and fifty pounds to Captain Prodgers, 
■with a very frigid acknowledgment of the accom- 
modation offered to his son. 

‘ I could wish that yon had other friends, otlier 
ursuits too,’ he said coldly to Jasper. ‘ However, 

will not lecture. You are of an age to select 
your own associates.’ ■ 

Captain Denzii then, being on terms of chilling 
civility with his father, and an uncongenial com- 
panion for liis sisters, yielded himself the .more 
readily to the singular fascination which Ruth 
Willis could, when she chose, exert. Sir Sykes’s 
ward had a remarkable power of pleasing when 
it suited her to please. She had at the first 
conciliated the servants at Carbery — no slight feat, 
considering the dull weight of stolid prejudice 
which she had to encounter — and had won -the re- 
gard of the baronet’s two daughters. Then Lucy and 
Blanche had felt the ardour of their early g’irlish 
friendship for the Indian orphan cool iierceptibly, 
perhaps because the latter no longer gave herself 
the same pains to win their suffrages. And now 
she laid herself out to be agreeable to Jasper. 
Nothing could be more natural or befitting than 
that a young lady, under deep obligations to the 
master of the house, should shew her gratitude by 
doing little acts of kindness to her guardian’s son 
when a prisoner ; and without any apparent effort 
or design, Ruth seemed to appropriate the invalid 
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as lier own. She talked to him — she was hy far recently have c|;aitted it, ho'wevor, for the ink 
better informed than the average of her sex and in the pen that he had laid aside was yet wet, 
age, and had a rare tact which taught her when and the note which he had been engaged in writing 
to speak, and of what — and she read to him. rvas unfinished. On a desk which oeenpiad the 
A more fastidious listener than Jasper might have right-hand corner of the writing-table, a large 
been charmed with that sweet untiring voice, so old desk, the gueer inlaid-work of which, in ivory 
admirably modulated that it assumed the tone and tortoise-shdl, had probably been that of some 
most suited to the subject-matter, be it rvhat it Ohinese or Hindu mechauic,lay an open letter, 
might. The captain, whose boast it was, that the hluish paper and formal penmanship of which 
wdth the exception of racing calendars and cavalry suggested the idea of business. Now, it may seem 
manuals, he had not opened a book since he left trite to say that a regard for the sanctity of 
school, cared for nothing but newspapers, and another person’s correspondence is not merely 
especially new.spaper3 of a sporting turn, and innate in every honourable mind, but so strongly 
such literature is not generally very inviting to a inculcated upon us by education and example, that 
feminine student ; but Jliss Willis shewed no there are many who are capable of actual crime, 
sj^ptoms of weariness as she retailed to her yet who would be degraded in their own esteem 
hearer the cream of the turf intelligence. by any prying into what was meant to meet no 

‘I don’t half like her. There are times when eyes but those of the legitimate recipient. Yet 
I could almost say, I hate her!’ thought Jasper Kutli Willis, the instant that she perceived herself 
to himself once and again ; ‘but she’s clever, and to be alone in the room, unhesitatingly drew near 
has something about her which I don’t understand, to the table, and took a brief survey of what 
for she never bores a fellow.’ lay upon it. As she caught a glimpse of the letter, 

It was a burning day in early August. Tlie her very breathing seemed to stop, and a strange 
windows of the White Eoom were open, and the glittering light came into her large eyes, and a 
heavy hum of the bees, as they loaded themselves crimson flush mantled in her pale cheek, 
with the plunder of the blossoms that clustered ‘I must have it!’ she exclaimed passionately, 
so thickly without, had in itself a drowsy potency. ‘ At any risk I must know ail, must realise the 
Jasper, overcome by heat and lassitude, had fallen extent of the danger, and whence it tlireatens. 
asleep among his cushions, and Euth Willis, who There is not a moment to lose !’ 
had been reading to him, laid down the paper and Quick as thought the girl snatched up the letter 
slipped softly from the room, closing the door from the desk on which it lay, and darted towards 
behind her. She met no one, either on her way the French window nearest to the now empty 
to her own chamber or as, having donned her fire-place. The window stood open. As she neared 
^rden hat and jacket, she descended the stairs, it, she heard a man’s tread in the passage, a man’s 
It was her practice on most fine days to leave the hand upon the door of the library. To avoid 
house for a soEtary ramble either in the park or detection, her only chance was in her own promp- 
among the woods that sloped down to the river. titude and coolness. She had but just time to 
It was Euth’s custom, when thus she sallied pass thi’ough the opening and to conceal herself 
forth alone, to take with her a book, which she among the rose-trees and flowering shrubs, before 
could read when seated on some granite boulder Sir Sykes entered the room that she had so lately 
against which the swift stream chafed in vain, or left. She thrust the letter into her pocket and 
amidst the gnarled roots of the ancient trees in the cowered down close to the wall, terror in her eyes 
Chase. Nor did she, like the majority of young and c^uick-inoving lips, for she knew but too well 
ladies, consider nothing worth her study save the that in such a case as this no social subterfuge, 
contents of the last green box of novels from a no fair seeming excuse could avail her. 

London circulating library, preferring often the From her lair among the fragrant hushes Ruth 
IDerusal of the quaint pretty old books that are could see the baronet tossing over the papers that 
usually allowed to sleep unmolested on their lay neatly arranged on his table, then harrying 
shelves, here the verses of a forgotten poet, there to and fro lin evident excitement. That he was 
perhaps some idyl unsurpassed in its simple seeking for the missing letter was clear, 
sw'eetness of thought and diction. ‘ Sooner or later,’ she murmured to herself. 

With works of this description, well chosen ‘he remember the window, and should he 
once but now voted obsolete, the library at but see me, all is lost. In .such a plight, boldness 
Garbery Chase was richly stored; and Sir Sykes is safest.’ 

had willingly given to his ward the permission With a stealthy swiftness which had something 
which she asked, to have free access to its trea- feline in it, Ruth Willis made her way ]>ast shrubs 
sures. He himseK spent most of his time while and sheltering trees and black hedges ot aged yew, 
within doors in this same library, and there Euth trimmed, for generations past, by the gardener’s 
fuUy expected to find him, when she entered it, shears. There were men at work among the lawns 
.accoutred for her walk. She had in her hand a and flower-beds, men at work too among the hot- 
tiny tome, bound in tawny leather, and with a houses and conservatories. It would not be well, 
faded coat of arms, on which might still be de- should suspicion be rife and inquiry active, that 
ciphered the De Vere wyverns stamped upon the these men should have seen her.^ ’There was one 
cover. To replace this and to select another place, however, where the trees of the garden over- 
volume, she should have to pass Sir Sykes’s writ- hung the fence dividing it from the park, and here 
ing-table, in front of the great stained glass there was a wicket, seldom used. To reach it she 
window ; but he would merely look up with a had to traverse one short stretch of greensward 
nod and smile as the small slender form of his exposed to the observation of the under-gardeners 
ward flitted by. at their work. Watching for a favourable moment, 

Sir Sykes, however, contrary to his habit at. Ruth glided across the dangerous piece of open 
that hour, was not in the library. He must but ground, unseen by those who were busy at that 
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the puhlic good ; and during the later years of his 
life he was in receipt of a government pension, for 
tliongh he helped to make fortunes for others, he 
made very little money for himself, ^ He was a 
Volunteer so far back as 1804 ; and in our own 
(laj'S he commanded a regiment of citizen soldiers 
of teetotal principles. 

There is on view at the Westminster Aqiiarium 
at the present time a splendid collection of Cruik- 
shank's works, each oi Avhich is a study in itself, 
while the whole, consisting of ahout five hundred 
sketches, forms a unicpue monument to his skill 
and genius. 

As an artist he will be certain of lasting fame, 
for he managed his lights and shades with a 
skill akin to Eembrandt, while his delineation of 
low life in its every phase was marvellous. His 
illustrations to fairy and goblin stories were also 
beyond praise, as they could not he surpassed in 
strangeness and elfin oddity ; and in this respect 
he was popular with young and old. His sketches 
must he iimumerahle, for be was, like all true 
men of genius, a great worker, and he must have 
toiled unceasingly through at least seventy years of 
Ms long life,- He was attacked with bronchitis 
a few weeks previous to his death, yet with great 
care he was actually enabled to recover from this 
disease ; but alas ! only to succumb to an older 
complaint from which he had been free for years. 
He died painlessly, on the evening of the first of 
Eebruary last, at his residence in Hampstead Road, 
London ; and while to^ comparatively few was 
given the inestimable privilege of the great artist’s 
friendship, the grief of a nation for his loss attests 
the universality of his fame. 




HELEHA, LADY HARROGATE. 

OHAPTER ZV.— THE STOLEH LETTER. 

Jasper Dezzil, his arm, bruised and crushed as 
it had been beneath the weight of the fallen horse, 
still needing the support of a sling, and his pallid 
cheek and dim eye telling that he had not wholly 
regained his strength, lounged among the cushions 
of a sofa in what was called the White Room at 
Carhery. This room, which owed its name to the 
colour of its panelled walls, sparely relieved by 
mouldings of gold and pale blue, overlooked the 
park and adjoined the billiard-room ; and Jasper, 
•with an invalid’s caprice, had chosen it for his 
especial apartment during the period of his com- 
pulsory confinement to the house. 

Time hung more heavily than ever on the 
captain’s hands since his accident bad cut him off 
from his ordinary habits of life. Of intellectual 
resources he had few indeed, being one of those 
men (and they are numerous amongst us) to whom 
reading is a w'eariuess of spirit, and thinking a 
laborious mental process, and who undergo tortures 
of boredom when thrown helpless into that worst 
of all company — their own. His sisters’ affection, 
his sisters’ innocent anxiety to anticipate his 
wishes and soothe his pain, bored him more than 
it touched him. He was not of a tender moral 
fibre, and barely tolerated at best' those of his 
own blood and name. He would very much have 

f referred as a nurse bluff Jack Prodgers, to 
lanche and Lucy. With Prodgers he had topics 
and interests in common ; the minds of the two 
captains ran nearly in identical grooves j whereas 


his sisters did not fathom his nature or partake his 
tastes. So dreary wa.s the existence to which this 
once brilliant cavalry officer was now condemned, 
that he had actually come to look forward with a 
sort of languid excitement to the professional visits 
of little Dr Aulfus from Pebworth, whose gig, to 
the great disgust of Mr Lancettcr, the High Tor 
surgeon, was daily to be seen traversing the carriage- 
drive of Carbory Chase. With his father, Jasper’s 
dealings were coldly decorous, no fondness and 
no trust existing on either side. Sir Sykes had 
announced to Jasper that his debts — of vvliich the 
baronet, through a chance interview ^yith Mr 
Wilkins the attorney from London, had been made 
aware — had been paid in full. 

‘ I must ask you, J asper,’ Sir Sykes had said, 
‘ for two assurances ; one to the effect that no more 
secret liabilities exist to start up at unexpected 
moments ; and the other, that you will never again 
ride a steeplechase.’ 

‘For my own sake, sir. I’ll promise you that, 
last willingly enough,’ said Jasper, with a sickly 
smile. ‘ I didn’t use to mind that kind of thing ; 
but I s'Uppose I am not so young in constitution as 
I was, and don’t come up to time so readily. And 
as for more snakes in the grass, such as those wliich 
that impudent our Wilkins wheedled me into 
signing, for his own benefit and that of Ms worthy 
allies, I give you my word there ’s not one. Some 
fresh tailor or liveryman may send a bill in one 
day.. A gentleman can’t always be quite sure a.s 
to how many new coats and hired broughams may 
be totted up against him by those harpies at the 
West End; but that is all, I should have won a 
hatful of money the other day if anybody but 
Hanger had been on The Smasher’s back, when 
that savage brute rushed at the wall ; but I don’t 
owe anj’-, except a hundred and fifty which Prodgers 
lent me, and every farthing of which I paid to the 
bookmakers before the race, in hope of receiving 
it back with a tidy sum to boot’ 

Sir Sykes had forthwith inclo.sed a cheque for 
a hundred and fifty pounds to Captain Prodgers, 
■with a very frigid acknowledgment of the accom- 
modation offered to his son. 

‘ I could wish that yoix had other friends, other 
Xiursuits too,’ he said coldly to Jasper. * However, 
I will not lecture. You are of an age to select 
your own associates.’ 

Captain Denzil then, being on terms of chilling 
civility with his father, and an uncongenial com- 
panion for his sisters, yielded himself the more 
readily to the singular fascination which Ruth 
Willis could, when she chose, exert. Sir Sykes’s 
ward had a remarkable power of pleasing when 
it suited her to please. She had at the first 
conciliated the servants at Carhery — no slight feat, 
considering the dull weight of stolid prejudice 
which she had to encounter — and had won ■the re- 
gard of the baronet’s two daughters. Then Lucy and 
Blanche had felt the ardour of their early girlish 
friendship for the Indian orphan cool xjerceptibly, 
perhaps because the latter no longer gave her-solf 
the same pains to win their suffrages. And now 
she laid herself out to be agreeable to Jasper. 
Nothing could be more natural or befitting than 
that a young lady, under deep obligations to the 
master of the hoiise, should shew her gratitude by 
doing little acts of kindness to her guardian’s son 
when a prisoner ; and without any apparent effort 
or design, Ruth seemed to approxmiate the invalid 
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as her o-vsii. She talked to hini~she was by far recently have q^uitted it, however, for the ink 
better informed than the average of her sex and in the pen that he had laid aside was yet wet, 
age, and had a rare tact which taught her when and the note which he had been engaged in writing 
to speak, and of what — and she read to him. was unfinished. On a desk which occupied the 
A more fastidious listener than Jasper might have right-hand comer of the writing-table, a large 
been charmed with that sweet untiring voice, so old desk, the queer inlaid-work of which, in ivojy 
admirably modulated that it assumed the tone and tortoise-shell, had probably been that of some 
most suited to the subject-matter, be it what it Chinese or Hindu mecliauic, lay an open letter, 
might. The captain, whose boast it was, that the bluish paper and formal penmanship of which 
with the exception of racing calendars and cavalry suggested the idea of business. Now, it may seem 
manuals, he had not opened a book since he left trite to say that a regard for the sanctity of 
school, cared for nothing but newspapers, and another person's correspondence is not merely 
especially newspapers of a .sporting turn, and innate in every honourable mind, but so strongly 
such literature is not generally very inviting to a inculcated upon us by education and exami)le, that 
feminine student ; but iliss Willis shewed no there are many who are capable of actual crime, 
symptoms of weariness us she retailed to her yet who would be degraded in their own esteem 
hearer the cream of the turf intelligence. by any prying into what was meant to meet no 

‘I don’t half like her. There are times when eyes but those of the legitimate recipient. Yet 
I could almost say, I hate her!’ thought Jasper Eutli YTllis, the instant that she perceived herself 
to himself once and again ; ‘ but she ’s clever, and to be alone in the room, imhesitatingly draw near 
has something about her which I don’t understand, to the table and took a brief survey of what 
for she never bores a fellow*.’ lay upon it. As she caught a glimpse of the letter, 

It rras a burning day in early August. The her very breathing seemed to stop, and a strange 
windows of the White Boom were open, and the glittering light came into her large eyes, and a 
heavy hum of the bees, as they loaded themselves crimson Hush mantled in her pale cheek, 
with the plunder of the blossoms that clustered ‘I must have it !’ .she exclaimed passionately, 
so thickly without, had in itself a drowsy potency. ‘ At any risk I must know all, must realise the 
Jasper, overcome by heat and lassitude, had fallen extent of the danger, and whence it threatens, 
asleep among his cushions, and Ruth Willis, who There is not a moment to lose !’ 
had been reading to him, laid down the paper and Quick as thought the girl snatched up the letter 
slipped softly from the room, closing the door from the desk on which it lay, and darted towards 
behind her. She met no one, either on her way the Rrench window nearest to the now empty 
to her own chamber or as, having donned her fire-place. The window stood open. As she neared 

f rden hat and jacket, she descended the stairs, it, she heard a man’s tread in the passage, a man’s 
was her practice on most fine days to leave the hand upon the door of the library. To avoid 
house for a solitary ramble either in the park or detection, her only chance was in her own promp- 
among the woods that sloped dowm to the river. titude and coolness. She had but just time to 
It was Ruth’s custom, when thus she sallied pass through the opening and to conceal herself 
forth alone, to take with her a book, which she among the rose-trees and flowering shrubs, before 
coirld read when seated on some granite boulder Sir Sykes entered the room that she had so lately 
against which the swift stream chafed in vain, or left. She thrust the letter into her pocket and 
amidst the gnarled roots of the ancient trees in the cowered down close to the wall, terror in her eyes 
Chase. Nor did she, like the majority of young and quick-moving lips, for she knew but too weU 
ladies, consider nothing worth her study save the that in such a case as this no social subterfuge, 
contents of the last green box of novels from a no fair seeming excuse could avail her. 

London circulating library, preferring often the From her lair among the fragrant bushes Ruth 
perusal of the quaint pretty old hooks that are could see the baronet tossing over the papers that 
usually allowed to sleep unmolested on their lay neatly arranged on his table, then hurrying 
shelves, here the verses of a forgotten poet, there to and fro lin evident excitement. That he was 
perhaps some idyl unsurpassed in its simple seeking for the missing letter was clear, 
sweetness of thought and diction. ‘ Sooner or later,’ she murmured to herself, 

With works of this description, w’ell chosen ‘ he miist remember the window, and should he 
once but now voted obsolete, the library at but see me, all is lost. In such a plight, boldness 
Oarbery Chase was richly stored; and Sir Sykes is safest.’ 

had willingly given to his wurd the permission With a stealthy swiftness which had something 
which she asked, to have free access to its trea- feline in it, Ruth WiUis made her way past shrubs 
sures. He himself spent most of his time while and sheltering trees and black hedges of aged yew, 
within doors in this same library, and there Ruth trimmed, for generations past, by the gardener's 
fully expected to find Mm, w*hen she entered it, shears. There were men at work among the lawns 
•accoutred for her walk. She had in her hand a and flower-beds, men at work too among the hot- 
liny tome, bound in tawny leather, and with a houses and conservatories. It would not ^be well, 
faded coat of arms, on which might still he de- should suspicion be rife and inquiry active, that 
ciphered the De Yere wyverns stamped upon the these men should have seen her. There was one 
cover. To replace this and to select another place, however, where the trees of the garden over- 
volnme, she should have to pass Sir Sykes’s writ- hung the fence dividing it from the park, and here 
ing-table, in front of the great stained glass there was a wicket, seldom used. To reach it she 
window, but he would merely look up with a had to traverse one short stretch of greensward 
nod and smile as the small slender form of Ms exposed to the observation of the under-gardeners 
ward flitted by. at their work. • Watching for a favourable moment, 

Sir Sykes, " however, contrary to his habit. at Ruth glided across the dangerous piece of open 
that hour, was not in the library. He must but ground, unseen by those who were busy at that 
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the public good ; and during the later years of his 
life he was in receipt of a goveriiiuent pension, for 
though he helped to make fortunes for others, he 
made very little money for himself. _ He was a 
Yolimteer so far hack as 1804 ; and in our own 
days he commanded a regiment of citizen soldiers 
of teetotal principles. 

There is on view at the Westminster Ac^iiariiun 
at tlie present time a splendid collection of Cruik- 
shank’s works, each of which is a study in itself, 
while the whole, consisting of about five hundred 
sketches, forms a unigue monument to liis skill 
and genius. 

As an artist he will he certain of lasting fame, 
for he managed his lights and shades with a 
skill akin to Rembrandt, while his delineation of 
low life in its every phase was marvellous. His 
illustrations to fairy and goblin stories were also 
beyond praise, as they could not be surpassed in 
strangeness and elfin oddity ; and in this respect 
he was popular with young and old. His sketches 
must he innumerable, for he was, like all true 
men of genius, a great worker, and he must have i 
toiled unceasingly through at least seventy years of 
Ms long life. Pie was attacked with bronchitis 
a few weeks previous to his death, yet with great 
care he was actually enabled to recover from this 
disease; hut alas! only to succumb to an older 
complaint from which lie had been free for years. 
He died painlessly, on the evening of the first of 
Pehruary last, at his residence in Hampstead Road, 
London ; and while to comparatively few was 
given the inestimable privilege of the great artist’s 
friendship, the grief of a nation for his loss attests 
the universality of his fame. 


. HELEHA, LADY HARROGATE. 

OHAPTEE SV.—IHB STOLEN LETTEE. 

Jaspeb Denzil, his arm, bruised and crushed as 
it had been beneath the weight of the fallen horse, 
still needing the support of a sling, and his pallid 
clieek and dim eye telUng that he had not wholly 
regained his strength, lounged among the cushions 
of a sofa in what was called the White Room at 
Garhery. This room, which owed its name to the 
colour of its panelled walls, sparely relieved by 
niouldings of gold and pale blue, overlooked the 
park and adjoined the billiard-room ; and Jasper, 
with an invalid’s caprice, had chosen it for his 
especial apartment during the period of his com- 
pulsory confinement to the house. 

Time hung more heavily than over on the 
cajptain’s hands since his accident had cut him ofl’ 
from his ordinary habits of life. Of intellectual 
resources ho had few indeed, being one of those 
men (and they are numerous amongst us) to whom 
reading is a weariness of spirit, and thinking a 
laborious mental process, and who undergo tortures 
of boredom when thrown helpless into that worst 
of all company— -their own, Hk sisters’ affection, 
his sisters’ innocent anxiety to anticipate his 
wishes and soothe his pain, bored him more than 
it tonched him. He was not of a tender moral 
fibre, and barely tolerated at best those of his 
own, blood and name. He would very much liave 
preferred as a nurse bluff; Jack Prodgers, to 
Rlauche and Lucy. With Prodgers he had topics 
and interests in common ; the minds of the two 
captains ran nearly in identical grooves ; whereas 




his sisters did not fatlioiu his nature or partake his 
tastes. So dreary was the existence to which this 
once brilliant cavalry officer Avas now condemned, 
that he had actually come to look forward with a 
sort of languid excitement to the profes.sional visits 
of little Hr Aulfits from Pebworth, whose gig, to 
the great disgust of Mr Lancettcr, the High Tor 
surgeon, was daily to he seen traversing the carriagci- 
drive of Carhery Chase. With his father, Jasper’s 
dealings were coldly decorous, no fondness ami 
no trust existing on eitlier side. Sir Sykes had 
announced to Jasper that his debts — of wliich the 
baronet, through a chance interview with ]\Ir 
Wilkins the attorney from London, had been made 
aware — had been paid in full. 

‘I must ask you, Jasper,’ Sir Sykes had said, 
^for two assurances; one to the effect that no more 
secret liabilities exist to start np at unexpected 
moments ; and the other, that you will never again 
ride a steeplechase,’ 

‘Eor my own sake, sir. I’ll promise yon that 
last willingly enough,’ said Jasper, with a sickly 
smile. ‘I didn’t use to mind that kind of thing ; 
hut I suppose I am not so young in. constitution as 
I was, and don’t come up to time so readily. And 
as for more snakes in the gras,s, such as those which 
that impudent cur Wilkins wheedled . mo into 
signing, for Ms own benefit and that of his worthy 
allies, I give you my word there ’s not one. vSome 
fresh tailor or liveryman may send a bill in one 
day.. A gentleman can’t always be quite sure as 
to how many new coats and hired broughams may 
he totted up against Mm by tlaose harpies at the 
West End; but that is all. I should have won a 
hatful of money tlie other day if anybody but 
Hanger had been on The Smasher’s back, when 
that savage brute :rushed at the w.all ; hut I don’t 
owe any, except a hundred and fifty which Prodgers 
lent me, and every farthing of which I paid to\h<3 
bookmakers before the race, in hope of receiving 
it back with a tidy sum to hoot.’ 

Sir Sykes had forthwith inclosed a cheque for 
a hundred and fifty pounds to Captain Prodgers, 
with a very frigid acknowledgment of the accom- 
modation offered to his son. 

‘I conld wish that you had other friends, other 
pursuits too,’ he said coldly to Jasper. ‘ However, 
I will not lecture. You are of an age to select 
your own associates.’ 

Captain Denzil then, being on terms of chilling 
civility with Ms father, and an micongenial com- 
panion for his sisters, yielded himself the more 
readily to the singular fascination which Ruth 
Willis could, when she chose, exert. Sir Sykes’s 
■ward had a remarkable power of pleasing wlien 
it suited her to please. She had at tiie first 
conciliated the servants at Carhery — no slight fijat, 
considering the dull weight of stolid prejudice 
which she had to encounter — and had won the ;re- 
gard of the baronet’s two daughters. Then Lucy and 
Blanche had felt the ardour of their early g'irlish 
friendship for the Indian orphan cool perceptibly, 
perhaps because the latter no longer gave herself 
the same pains to win their suffrages. And now 
she laid herself out to be agreeable to Jasper. 
Hothing could be more natural or befitting than 
that a young lady, under deep obligations to the 
master of the house, should show her gratitude l^y 
doing little acts of kindness to her guardian’s sou 
when a prisoner ; and without any apparent effort 
or design, Ruth seemed to appropriate the invalid 
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as lier own. Slie talked to liim — she was by far 
better informed than the average of her sex and 
age, and had a rare tact wliich taught her when 
to speak, and of what — and she read to him. 
A more fastidious listener than Jasper might have 
been charmed with that sweet untiring voice, so 
admirably modulated that it assumed the tone 
most suited to the subject-matter, be it what it 
might. The captain, whose boast it w'as, that 
%vitli the exception of racing calendars and cavalry 
manuals, he had not opened a book since he left 
school, cared for nothing but newspapers, and 
especially newspapers of a sporting turn, and 
such literature is not generally very inviting to a 
feminine student ; but Miss Willis shewed no 
symptoms of weariness as she retailed to her 
hearer the cream of the turf intelligence, 

‘I don’t half like her. There are times when 
I could almost say, I hate her!’ thought Jasper 
to himself once and again ; ‘ hut she ’s clever, and 
has something about her which I don’t understand, 
for she never bores a fellow.’ 

It Avas a burning day in early August. The 
Avindows of the White Room Avere open, and the 
heaAy hum of the bees, as they loaded themselves 
Avith the plunder of the blossoms that clustered 
so thickly Avithout, had in itself a drowsy potency. 
Jasper, overcome by heat and lassitude, had fallen, 
asleep among his cushions, and Ruth Willis, who 
had been reading to him, laid down the paper and 
slipped softly from the room, closing the door 
behind her. She met no one, either on her way 
to her OAvn chaTuber or as, having donned her 

f rdeu hat and jacket, she descended the stairs. 

was her practice on most fine days to leave the 
house for a solitary ramble either in the park or 
among the woods that sloped down to the river. 

It was Ruth’s custom, Avhen thus she sallied 
forth alone, to take Avith her a hook, Avhich she 
could read when seated on some granite boulder 
against Avhich the SAvift stream chafed in vain, or 
amidst the gnarled roots of the ancient trees in the 
Chase. Nor did shcj like the majority of young 
ladies, consider nothing worth her study save the 
contents of the last green box of novels from a 
London circulating library, preferring often the 
perusal of the quaint pretty old books that are 
usually allowed to sleep unmolested on their 
shelves, here the verses of a forgotten poet, there 
perhaps some idyl unsurpassed iu its simple 
SAAmetness of thought and diction,' 

With works of this description, well chosen 
once hut now voted obsolete, the library at 
Carbery Chase wus richly stored; and Sir Sykes 
had Avillingly given to his Avard the pemissioii 
Avhich she 'asked, to have free access to its trea- 
sures. He himself spent most of his time while 
within doors iu this same library, and there Ruth 
fuUy expected to find him, AA'heu she entered it, 
.accoutred for her walk. She had in her hand a 
tiny tome, hound in tawny leather, and Avith a 
faded coat of arms, on which might still be de- 
ciphered the He Vere wyverns stamped upon the 
cover. To replace this and to select another 
volume, she should have to pass Sir Sykes’s Avrit- 
ing-table, iu front of the great stained glass 
window ; hut he would merely look up with a 
nod and smile as the small slender form of his 
Avard flitted by. 

Sir Sykes, hoAvever, contrary to his habit at 
that hour, Avas not in the library. He must but 


recently have quitted it, hoAvever, for the ink 
in the pen that he had laid aside was yet Avet, 
and the note which he had been engaged in writing 
AA’as tin&nished. On a desk which occujpied the 
right-hand corner of the writing-table, a large 
old desk, the queer inlaid-work of which, in ivory 
and tortoise-shell, had probably been that of some 
Chinese or Hindu mechanic, lay an open letter, 
the bluish paper aud formal penmanship of wMclx 
suggested the idea of business. Noav, it insiy seem 
trite to say that a regard for the sanctity of 
another person’s correspondence is not merely 
innate in every honourable mind, but so strongly 
inculcated upon us by education and example, that 
there are many who arc capable of actual crime, 
yet who Avould be degraded in their own esteem 
by any prying into what was meant to meet no 
eyes hut those of the legitimate recipient, 'Yet 
Ruth Willis, the instant that she perceived herself 
to be alone in the room, unhesitatingly drew near 
to the table aud took a brief survey of what 
lay upon' it. As she caught a glimpse of the letter, 
her very breathing seemed to stop, and a strange 
glittering light came into her large eyes, and a 
crimson flush mantled in her pale cheek, 

*I must have it!’ she exclaimed paissionately. 

‘ At any risk I must know all, must realise the 
extent of the danger, and Avhence it threatens. 
There is not a moment to lose !’ 

Quick as thought the girl snatched up the letter 
from the desk ou Avhich it lay, and darted towards 
the Erencli window nearest to the noAv empty 
fire-place. The window stood open. As she neared 
it, she heard a man’s tread in the passage, a man’s 
hand upon the door of the library. To avoid 
detection, her only chance was iu her oAvn promp- . 
titude and coolness. She had but just time to 
pass through tlie opening and to conceal herself 
among the rose-tree.s and flowering shrubs, before 
Sir Sykes entered the room that she had so lately 
left. She thrust the letter into her pocket and 
coAvered doAvn close to the wall, terror in her eyes 
and quick-moving lips, for she knew but too well 
that in such a case as this no social subterfuge, 
no fair seeming excuse could avail her, 

From her lair among the fragrant bushes Ruth 
could see the baronet tossing over the papers that 
lay neatly arranged on his table, then hurrying 
to and fro lin evident excitement. That he Avas 
seeking for the missing letter was clear. 

; ‘Sooner or later,’ she murmured to herself, 
‘he m/iist remember the window, aud should he 
but see me, all is lost. In such a plight, boldness 
is safest.’ 

With a stealthy swiftness AA'hich had something 
feline in it, Ruth' Willis made her way past shrubs 
and sheltering trees and black’ hedges of aged yeAA', 
trimmed, for generations past, by the gardener’s 
shears. There Avere men at. work among the lawns 
and flower-beds, men at work too among the hot- 
houses aud conservatories. It would not be Avell, 
should suspicion be rife and itiqAxiry active, that 
these men shoxild have seen her. There was one 
place, however, where the trees of the garden over- . 
hung the fence dmding it from the park, and here 
there was a wicket, seldom used. To reach it she 
had to traverse one short stretch of greensward 
exposed to the observation of the under-gaxdeners 
at their work. Watching for a favourable moment, 
Ruth glided across the dangerous piece of open 
ground, unseen by those who Avere busy at that 
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mowing and rolling, and weeding and pruning, 
whicli never scoins to Tic finished in a nch- mans 
pleasaunce. With, the speed of a hunted deer she 
threaded her way amidst the trees, ojjiened the 
«ate, and skirting the southern angle of the park, 
flud through the new plantations to her' favourite 
resort, the woods heside the river. 

No more peaceful and few prettier spots could 
easily have been found than that which Ruth now 
sought, a place where the swift stream, rushing 
down from its birthplace among the Dartmoor 
heights to end its short career in the blue sea—of 
which, between the interlacing boughs, a view 
could here and there be obtained— brawled among 
the red rooks that half choked up the deep and 
narrow ravine. A welcome coolness seemed to arise 
from where the spray of the pellucid water was 
sprinkled over boulders worn smooth by time; 
and clefts where the delicate lady-fern and many 
another dainty frond grew thickly. But Ruth 
Willis for once was blind to the beauty of the 
scene, deaf to the silvery music of the stream 
among the pebbles or to the carol of the birds. 
With dilated eyes and lips compressed, but with 
trembling fingers, she drew forth the stolen letter, 
and beneath the shadow of the overhanging boughs, 
eagerlj', almost fiercely, read and rc-read the words 
that it contained. 


FIRES IN AMERICA. 

The exceeding dryness of the atmosphere in the 
United States produces such an inflammability in 
buildings, that when a fire breaks out it proceeds 
with surprising velocity. Owing to this circum- 
stance Americans have organised the most per- 
fect system in the world of extinguishing fires, 
though all their efforts are ofteu in vain. A 
stranger in New York or Boston ■would be 
astonished at the immense uproar caused by an 
outbreak of fire. Bells are rung, gongs sounded, 
and steam fire-engines rush along the streets 
regardless of everything. The unaccustomed 
stranger is apt to make a run of it when he 
sees, the engines coming; the American simply 
steps on to the ‘side- walk’ or into a ‘store’ 
fora moment. It is provided by the city govern- 
ment that ‘ the officers and men, with their teams 
and apparatus, shall have the right of way -while 
going to a fire, through any street, lane, or alley,’ 
m. ; and most unreservedly do the said officers 
and men make use of this permission. If any 
old womaii’s stall is at the comer of ■ a street 
round which the steamers must go, there is no 
help for it ; over it goes. If a buggy is left 
standing at a corner, the owner must not he sur- 
prised but three -wheels are left on it when he 
returns. Accidents of this latter kind, however, 
are rpe; people recognise and yield willingly 
the .right of way ; and the quicker the engines go 
to a fire, the better pleased everybody is. It is 

& ■' . a point of rivalry among the firemen who 
get the first water on a fire, and is mentioned 
alwap in the report of the engineer. 

This ^is how it looks from the outside ; but the 
great® part cf those who see the engines go to 
■n lire have, no idea of the inner working of the 
system. All, they -know is: that when there is 
a hre the -en^psa. go, 'and put it out. We shall 


therefore nov/ proceed to shew, first, the mean.s 
for communicating alarms of fire ; and second, the 
means for extinguishing -fires when discovered. 

There are in Boston (Mass.), which, we may 
take as an example of a ivoll-protected city, al)out 
two hundred and thirty-five alarm-boxes, which 
are small iron boxes placed at street corners, on 
public buildings, and in any conveirient and 
necessary locality. Each box is connected by two 
wires until the head office at the ffity 11 all, 
and has its number painted in red, and. a 
notice stating where the key is kept, -which is 
generally the nearest house. The authorities 
usually confide the key to some person whose 
premises are open all night, such as the pro- 
prietor of an hotel, an apothecary, or a doctor. 
When the box is opened, nothing is seen hut 
a small hook at the top, the interior being con- 
cealed by another iron lid. Under this second lid 
is a steel cylinder with pieces of ebony let into its 
circumference to correspond with the number of 
the box. This cylinder is connected with one of 
the telegraph wires; and a- steel spring -whiok 
presses against it, with the other. When the hook 
is pulled down a clock-work amngement causes 
the' cylinder to revolve four times; the steel 
spring consequently passes over the entire surface 
of the cylinder four times, and contact is broken 
at the points where the spring touches only the 
non-cond\xcting ebony. For instance, if the cir- 
cumference of the cylinder in box 125 could be 
unrolled, it would present an appearance some- 
thing like this ; I II IIIII. Let us now fol- 
low the wires to the top of the City Hall, whore, 
night and day, sits an operator AvatcMng the 
recording iiistrument. Hero in a small room are 
numerous electrical instruments of all sorts, gongs, 
switches, keys, levers, and wires. In an' attic 
ovoxlioad are the batteries. As soon as a box is 
opened and ) pulled’ a bell strikes, and a recording 
instrument in .front turns out a slip of piapor, on 
which is, printed the box number ; thus 

would mean box 125. It prints this four times 
— ^the number of revolutions made by the cylinder 
in the box—to avoid any error. 

On the other side of the operator are three clock 
faces , bearing numerals from one to nine, and a 
pointer. The one to the right is for the nnits, tlie 
middle one for the tens, the one to the left for the 
hn-ndreds. 'Cnder them is a lever working hori- 
zontally. Immediately the operator receives the 
box number, he.a#iifci!r4ihese pointers to correspond 
with it — namely, the left one he puts at 1, the 
middle at 2, the right one at 5 — thus mak.lng 125 
— and then moves -the lever underneath. 

Now let us see what i.s the result of this .manmu- 
vring. Wires coimect these machines witli vuricjua 
church bells and gongs in all parts of the city, 
wMch ring out the alarm as the operator moves 
the lever. There are thirt 3 '-“Cight sucli bdls in 
Boston. When there is a church bell in the Tieigh- 
bourhood, the fire department a-ffixes an eJectrical 
hammer to it ; if) however, there is no public boll 
in the right place, a large gong is erected. The 
machine at City Hall is automatic when once 
started, and causes the Tiells to so-und the alarm 
three times as follows. Fur box 125 they would 
strike once; then a pause and ateike twice ; anotluw 
pause and strike five times ; then a rauch, longer 
pause and repeat t-wice. For box 218 they strike 
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2—1 — Sj always sounding the number three times is attained is to describe the interior arrangements 
with intervals between. So quickly is all this of an engine-house. 

managed that in half a minute after a person Usually an engine and a hose-oaiTia»e are kept 
opens and ^ pulls ’ a box he hears the bells begin to in one house. This is a two-story building with a 
respond. small tower or look-out. In the cellar are kept 

In case that the engines which go on the the steam-heaters and coal ; on the first floor in 
first alarm are not sufficiently numerous to ex- front are the engine and hose-carriage, at the hack 
tinguish the fire, a second alarm is given hy the the -stables ; on the second floor the sleeping-room 
operator striking ten blows on the bells, which of the men, their, smoking and reading room, and a 
brings several more engines. If the fire is very small tool-shop. There is a sort of wooden tunnel 
serious, a third alarm brings still more engines running up by the side of the stairs from the 
with hose and ladder companies. This is given by cellar to the top of the house, in which are hung 
striving twelve blow's twice. If the conflagration the lengths of spare hose. In the front of the 
is becoming very serious indeed,, the entire fire building is a large gateway, kept closed, for the 
department is sximmoncd by striking twelve blows entrance and e.xit of the engine. The engine 
three times. This, of course, very rarely happens, stands facing the door, and by the side of it the 
Indeed so efficient are the men and apparatus, hose-carriage. The firemen’s helmets and coats 
that even a second alarm is quite unusual. The are hixng on these ; and in the engine the materials 
Second and third alarms are communicated to for getting up the fire are laid at the bottom; and 
the City Hall operator hy simply ‘pulling’ the close by is a sort of tow-torch soaked in oil, 
same box a second and third time ; or if the which is lighted and thrown on the fire hy the 
pmlling apparatus should have been destroyed engineman. when they start. So inflammable is 
ut an early stage of the fire, by transmitting a the material kid in the engine-furnace that the fire 
request by a Morse telegraph key, which is is lighted instantaneously. Coming up through, 
placed in every box for the nse of the employes the floor, and connectmg with two pipes at the 
when out testing the circuits. Every one knows rear of the engine, are two tubes from the steam- 
the number of the box situated near to his resi- heater mentioned above. This is simply a small 
■dence or place of business ; so, if awakened by boiler by which the boiler of tbe fire-engine is kept 
the bells in the night, be simply counts the box filled night and day with bot water^ so that 
number, and if it is not near -bim, turns over steam is up immediately after tbe fire . is lighted, 
and goes to sleep again reassured ; whilst if it By the side, of the engine is a large gong, on 
chance to he his number, he is at once ready to which the alarm is sounded by tbe same current 
render any assistance. that causes tbe strokes on tbe bells outside. Under 

Tbo fire telegraph is also made use of by tbe this is a lever holding back a powerful spring, 
city authorities for calling out' tbe pobce or the which, when released, opens the stable-doors with- 
military in case of a disturbance, and also for out any attention from the firemen 1 
informing the parents who send their children to There are three horses — ^two for the engine, and 
the public schools when there is to be no class, one for the hose-carriage. They are kept bi small 
on account of bad weather or other reasons. Each stalls, and face the door of the house, with the door 
of these circumstances has its special number, of the stall just in front of them, so that when the 
There is also a gong placed in every police station, door is opened, the horses, on stepping out, stand 
which is struck directly from the boxes, aud it by the side of the engine in readiness to be liar-: 
frejiuently happens that the police have a flaming nessed. And not only this, but the horses, with- 
building barricaded by a rope, before the engines out exception, are so well trained, that the instant 
arrive. the door is opened they run out and stand by the 

Next, the means for extinguishing fires when dis- side of the engine-pole. They are always coin- 
covered. In the city of Boston there are twenty- pletely harnessed, and their harness is so con- 
nine steam fire-engines in actual service, and seven striicted that in order to attach them to the engine 
held in reserve ; eight chemical engines, throwing only the joining, of a . few snap-hooks is necessary, 
water impregnated with soda and sulphuric acid, One fireman is always on patrol on the ‘ floor,’ 
which also serves as the motive-power ; one steam whose duty it is to count and register the alarm ; 
self-propelling engine ; one fire-boat to defend the another is on patrol in the neighbourhood. They 
water-front of the city ; nearly forty hose car- sleep with everything on hut their coat and hoots, 
riages, about seventy thousand feet of hose, and and each has a distinct place assigned to him, which 
twelve hook and ladder companies ; besides other he takes on the striking of an alarm. So the gong 
apparatus of various kinds, such as hand-engines, strikes, the stable-doors open, the horses rush out, 
coal-wagons, sleighs for carrying the hose in the men tumble down-stairs from their rooms 
winter, and several aerial ladders. The engines above, tbe horses are harnessed ; and if the alarm 
•weigh from seven to nine thousand pounds, and calls for them, tbe doors are tlirown open, and they 
cost about a thousand pounds each, are gone, occasionally, as , was said, in ten or twelve 

One of the most interesting features iu the seconds from the striking of the alarm. 

American, fire-system is the extreme ingenuity The city of Boston is divided into ton fire dis- 
that is exercised to insure the speedy arrival of tricts, and each district placed under the charge 
the apparatus at a fire. As has been said, in less of an assistant-engineer. Usually about five or 
than a minute after the alarm-box has been pulled six engines, with their accompan;;^ng hose-carriages, 
the bells are ringing out the alarm all over the two hook and ladder companies, a coal- wagon, 
city ; and — incredible as it may seem — sometimes and one of the wagons of the protective brigade — 
in ten seconds after the alarm is nrng, the engines carrying tarpaulins and rubber blankets, to pro- 
have left their stations with steam up and. every tect property from injury by water, supported by 
one prepared for work ! Perhaps the best way to tbe insurance companies~go to every lire. The 
give a general idea of how this wonderful celerity entire force; of the Eire department in 1876 was 
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six hundred and Hixty-seven men, controlled by 
three lire coimuissioners, one nominated^ hy the 
mayor, and couliriued by the city council every 
year. 

Such are the means possessed hy a city of rather 
more than four hnndred thousand inhabitants for 
protection against ilre ; and with such a splendid 
, system and such a force of men and machines, it 
is ditlicult to imdcrstand how a fire could attain 
suuli awful proportions as that of 1872, when the 
I 0 .SS amounted to four millions sterling. 

Boston always took great pride and felt much 
confidence in her granite-fronted places of busnxeas, 
but her recent life has relieved her of that mis- 
placed con-fidenco. The blocks of granite crumbled 
awaj'', cracked and fell apart, and even exploded. 
Of course this was an exceptionally great heat, but 
one sees fewer warehouses fronted with granite 
now than before the fire. 

Even during so terrible a calamity as this fire the 
characteristic wit of the American did not desert 
liim. No sooner were the flames extinguished in 
the burnt district, than the occupiers of the premises 
put up notices on their lots stating their present 
residences and future plans. Usually, in the 
larger cities of the United States, a value is put 
upon time of which we have no conception in 
England. When a house is burnt down in Lon- 
don or Edinburgh, half a year may elapse before 
arrangements are made to build it up again. On 
the morning after a fire in New York, we were 
amused in observing that workmen .were already 
engaged in preparations for a new building. 
Owing to this species of energy in the American 
people, the two half-destroyed cities of Bo.ston 
and Chicago are built up again, handsomer and 
stronger than ever. And still the work of im- 
proving the fire department goes on. There are 
in. the newspapers almost daily accounts of the 
trial of new engines, improved ladders, longer 
fire-escapes, and surer fire-extinguishing com- 
pounds, and nothing is spared in checking the 
tyranny of what ha.s been so aptly termed a ‘ good 
servant but bad master.’ 


MONSIEUR H 0 U L 0 T. 

IN a’HUEE CEAPIBUS, 

CHAUXEB L— YESTERDAY-BONDAGE, 

I WAS sitting one day looking disconsolately out 
of window at a landscape almost blotted out by 
rain and mist, a landscape almost hatefully familiar 
to me. My mind was as cheerless as the prospect, 
as blank as the sheet of paper stretched before 
me to receive its impressions. I looked on that 
sheet of paper with disgust, with loathing. There 
was no idea in my head, and I felt that anything 
I might attempt to write would turn out meaning- 
less verbiage. But my invisible task-masters were 
behind me— I heard the crack of their many- 
thongod whips— I saw Messrs Butcher and Baker 
sitting joyfully on the car which was destined, to 
Arnsh me if I once slackened the rope. 

Yes, 1 was a writer; neither a successful one 
nos ithe Reverse. I made a living by it, but it 
was aix htugulor living. Sometimes I was com- 
pamnefy rich, at others I was superlatively poor. 
At the date of which I write I was decidedly in 
the latte -omdltion. In purse and' in health I 
was at the Ibwest of low-water ; one reacted on 




the other ; my poverty increased my physiail 
wealaiess, which in its turn prevented any olfective 
effort to fill the exchequer. Eve,i’ything I wrote 
somehow missed fire, A rest and a ebange inight 
have set me up. 1 had no means of taking either. 
Nor was I the only siifferer in the linnse. My 
wife was ill and de}n’e.s.sod ; the children w'ere 
out of health. Everytliiug was f)ut of gear. 

Under these doleful conditions I was sitting 
in a sort of comatose .state, brocaling over all the 
uncomfortable poissibiliticfi of exi.stence or non- 
existence — without a friend: to take counsel with,: 
or even an acquaintance who might help to move- 
the stagnant waters of life — when I rvas aron.sed 
by the unwonted sound of ‘wheels. A fly drove 
up to the gate, horse and driver .shivering and 
dripping with W'et. The man jumped down and 
rang the bell. The servant brought up a card : 
‘ Mns Collingwood Dawson.’ 

I knew tlie name well enough. .Dawson was 
a successful writer of fiction, a man %Yho.sc novels 
were in demand at all the circulating lihravie.s. 
But what could lii.s bettor-half ivant with me f- 
Time would shew. The lady ontered. 

Mrs Collingwood Daw.sou was a pleasant-looking 
woman of uncertain age, not much over thirty 
probably, and coriuinly under forty, with dark 
luminous eyes and an expressive face, 

*It is rather bold of me/ she said, ‘to comc' 
here and take you by storm, without introduction 
or anything. I. can only plead tho fellowship- 
of the craft,’ 

I replied in an emharrassod u'ay with .some 
meaningless commonphtco ; and after a few pre- 
liminary civilities, she came to the real pnrpo.se 
of her visit, 

‘My hushand iw,’ she said, ‘a very ill-used man. 
Everybody i,s worrying him to writii this and tlnit 
and the other. If lie had a dozen paim of liamls- 
he could keep them going. Unfortunately, ho i-s 
a sad invalid, and is rcjally incapabloi of under- 
taking more than tlie little he has in hand/ 

I expressed a decent grief at the ill-health of 
Mr Collingwood Dawson. 

‘I have long been urging him,’ .she W'ent on, 
‘ to take a partner, a coadjutor, a mllalmiiimr, 
some one wdio will relieve him from the laborious 
part of the business, who will work in his style 
and on his ideas, and whose work should in ej'ieci; 
be his, and appear under his name,’ 

‘ You will have difficulty/ said I, ‘ in finding a 
competent person who would be willing to sacrifice 
his literary identity/ 

‘Yes ; there is a difficulty certainly; but I have- 
taken the liberty of hoping that you would help 
us to obviate it. You are yet young eonniaratively, 
and have ample time hereafter to gather a crop 
of bays on your own account/ 

‘ What induced you, madam, to think of mo ?i> 
the matter V 

* Simply a study of what you have writtmi, thi,'. 
style of ■which seemed .suita.lile to our '[mipose’ .i f 
I am olfendiug you, say so, and I will apohigise, 
and go no further.’ 

I replied that I was willing to hear her offer; 
that I had no opinion of literary partuersliip.% hut 
that my means would not allow mo to rcyect point- 
blank any advantageou.s pi’oposal. 

‘There is nothing derogatory at all, you will 
acknowledge, in working on other people’s linc,s ; 
the greatest authors have done it.’ 
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fer- 


‘ Oh, if I can do it honestly, I shall have no 
scruples on any other score.’ 

‘I's there any difference between working for 
us and say for a magazine which imblishes your 
work anonymously ? Or in writing under a nom 
(h flume. If there is any deceit in the matter, it 
rests with us, not with you. But if it be a deceit, 
then all the old masters were cheats, when they 
sold as their own, ■ pictures which were in parts 
done by their scholars, or sculptors who seU as 
their work, statues of which all the rough work 
lias been done by pupils or worlimen. No, indeed ; 
it is your own p)ride that stands in the way. . And 
Tiride you know is a sin, and ought to be repented 
oV 

‘ Well,’ I said, ‘ let me hear the terms.’ 

The terms were liberal enough. A certain sum 
per sheet at a higher rate than I could earn else- 
where, and with the certainty of a market for all 
I wrote, which at that time I did not possess. 
But the bait which finally took me was the offer 
of an immediate cheque for fifty pounds on 
account and to bind the transaction. 

I took counsel of my w-ife. 

‘ Gan you* hesitate 1 ’ she said. ‘ Here we hardly 
know where to look for to-morrow’s food, and you ' 
are offered a certain income and fifty iiounds as 
earnest-money.’ 

I closed with the offer and accepted the retain- 
ing fee ; and I felt as Dr Faustus might have done 
when he sold his soul to the Evil One. 

Mrs Collingwood Dawson seemed pleased at my 
compliance, and sketched out to me the part she 
wished me to take. We were to manufacture 
novels solely — about three a year. The plot was 
to be drawn out for mo with indications of the 
points to he worked out. I was to fill in dialogue 
and description. The ‘author’ was to he at 
liberty to add, cut out, amend, and put in finishing 
touches. 

‘ I shall give you,’ she said, ‘ a packet which I 
have left in the fly, containing the various works 
of my husband. Bead them over critically, and 
adapt your style to his. I know you are a sldlful 
workman, and will have no difficulty in the 
matter.’ 

Business over, my employer joined our family 
dinner. She was bright and cheerful, and her 
gaiety was infectious. '’]\Iy wife was charmed with 
her ; the children could not make enough of her. 
Her presence had aU the effect upon me of spark- 
ling wine. When she was gone, I sat down to 
read Mr Dawson’s works with as little appetite for 
their perusal as a grocer has for figs. But I was 
surprised to find that though uneven in quality 
and often carelessly mitten, there were abundant 
traces of a vivid imagination, and an intimate 
knowledge of the workings of the human heart 
in morbid and unhealthy developments. These 
qualities, I may say, appeared only by fits and 
starts, and were overlaid by a good deal of very 
commonplace work. The strong point of his 
fiction, and that which gained, no doubt, the 
approval of the public, was the plot. His plots 
were always ingeuioip and well combined, and 
kept the interest going to the very fall of the 
curtain. ’ : . 

Time passed on. I got fairly to work on my 
new business. I had no fault to find with my 
employers, and they on their part seemed well 
satisfied with my services. I had as much work as 


I could manage ; hut I found it much easier than 
of old, inasmuch as I had definite lines to work 
upon and a distinct object in view. Then the 
payment was regular, and in virtue of that, our 
household assumed an aspect of comfort and 
tranquillity to which it had long been a stranger. 
As it was no longer necessary for me to live 
within reach of London, I determined to carry out 
a plan that had been in my head for some time, 
and settle for a while in some quiet place in 
Normandy, where one could have good air, repose, 
and tranquillity, without the appalling diillness 
that mantles over an English country town. 

All this time I had never seen Mr Collingwood 
Dawson, and the only address I knew was at his 
chambers in the Temple ; but all business matters 
were arranged with a Mr Smith, who, I under- 
stood, was his agent. My removal involved only 
a trifling extra cost in postage, and I had work 
on hand that would keep me going for several 
months. 

We settled in a pleasant picturesque little town 
on the banks of the Seine, and after giving myself 
a few weeks’ holiday, to make acquaintance with 
the neighbourhood, I began to plod on steadily at 
my task. 

I had just despatched a parcel of manuscript, 
and was strolling homewards from, the post-office 
along the quay, when I stopped to watch some 
people fishing from the steps that lead down to 
the water-sicie. The tide was low, the evening 
tranquil. The setting sun was blinking over the 
edge of the rvood-crowned heights behind ; but 
all this side of the view' was in shadow, while 
the aspens and poplars on the further bank were 
glowing in golden light. A little brook that 
escapes into the river hereabouts through a con- 
duit of stone was splashing and bubbling merrily. 
In the eddy formed by the brook and the big river 
were swimming the light floats of the fishermen, 
every now and then pulled down, more often by 
some drowning weed or twdg, but sometimes by a 
fish, whose eager darts from side to side, and 
struggles as it was hauled in by main force, 
afforded great amusement and excitement to some 
half-dozen boys. 

A more than commonly vigorous pluck at one 
of the floats, and a strenuous tug at the line 
belonging to it, which made the rod curve and 
wave under its strain, shewed that a big fish had 
been hooked. The sensation among the spectators 
was great. It is always an awkward matter to 
land a fish of any size wdien the river-bank is 
perpendicular and there is no landing-net. Our 
friends here, however, were not disposed to create 
unnecessary difficulties. A companion of the 
successful fisherman seized the line and began to 
haul it iu hand over hand. It is a capital w'ay 
this if everything holds and the fish is hooked 
beyond possibility of release. In this case, how- 
ever, although the line wns pulled in vigorousljq 
ail of a sudden the resistance ceased and the hook 
came naked home. The baffled fisherman bowed 
and smiled politely at his friend. It was a little 
contre-temps inseparable from the amusement of 
fishing. 

‘ Clumsy ! ’ growled a voice close to my elbow in 
good English. I turned round qixite startled, for 
there were no English residents in the town, and 
the .accents of my native tongue were becoming 
unfamiliar. A man stood by my side of somewhat 
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etrange appearance. He was short and thick-set,, 
and had a massive strongly marked face, with 
hushy overhanging eyebrows, a heavy gray mous- 
tache, and stnhbly beard of only a few weeks’ 
growth. His arms were folded, thO' left one over 
the other; but as he changed lus position, I saw 
that he had lost his ri"ht hand, and that its place 
was suirpliecl with an iron hook. He was dressed 
in a blouse made of some kind of coarse hlanket- 
stnff of a huge cheque pattern, trousers of dirty- 
wMte flannel, stufl.bd into boots that came half- 
way np his calf. A Turkey-red handkerchief was 
twisted carelessly round his throat, there being no 
sign of any shirt beneath ; and a bonnet of the 
Glengarry shape was cocked rather fiercely on his 
bead. In his hand he held a packet of whity- 
hrown paper, made np as it seemed for trans- 
mission by post. I could not help seeing that the 
packet was addressed ‘London’ in a hold rough 
hand. 

He seemed to wince at the look full of curiosity 
that I gave him. His face, which had been 
lighted up with interest in watching, the progress 
of the fishing, now turned dull and dark. He wont 
off at a short shambling trot in the direction of the 
post-offlee, and I saw no more of Mm jnst then. 

I was not long, however, in finding out something 
about Mm. His name it seemed was Houlot, and 
although eccentric, he was inoffensive, and was- on 
the whole rather respected by the townspeople. 
He was a savant—o. character, in their eyes, that 
excused a good deal of moroseness and roughness 
of manner. , He had resided in the neighbourhood 
for. some years, and occupied a' single boom in a 
house upon the hill overlooking the town. Here 
he lived— hermit-fashion— keeping no domestic, 
buying his own provisions in the market and 
cooking them himself. His kitchen, however, I 
was given to understand, w'as the least important 
part of his establishment ; and the juice of the 
grape or of the apple, or of the potato haply, 
distilled into strong waters, formed the chief of 
his diet. Tor many weeks at a time he would 
scarcely stir from his room, only coming out when 
Ms bottle of brandy was empty, or on market- 
days to buy provisions. After this period of 
sedusion, he would he seen walking about the 
country with a pipe in his mouth, a thick oidccn 
stick under Ms arm, and a hook in his solitary 
imnd, still morose and unsociable. There was yet 
a third stage, during which he would haunt the 
caffs and wine-shops, drinking a good deal, and 
chatting away with all comers. At these times he 
was apt to get qriarrelsome, and he was kno\vn in 
consequence to be on had terms with, the inspector 
of police. • 

I daresay that if I had chosen to apply to the 
Jast-nained functionarv’-, I should have got still 
more ample information ; but there was nothing to 
justify me in pushing inquiry any further. It 
WM generally thought that lloiilot was English in 
origin ; hut his 'French was not distinguishable as 
that of a foreigner, and he spoke German as well, 
as he 'did English. 

A week or two afterwards I met Monsieur Houlot 
walking on the heights overlooking the Seine, with 
his pipe and stick, and with his nose in a tattered 
yolaine. I raised my hat in passing; but he 
turned his head away with a scowl, and’ did not 
retam my sdute., Decidedly, I said to myself, he 
is Enghsh, ^ 


One morning the postman brought me a regis- 
tered letter containing a remittance from England, 
and placed before me his book to receive my sig- 
nature, ‘When 'I had signed, he handed me a 
letter ; hut it was not forme, it\va.s for M. Houlot ; 
and yet, curiously enough, the address was in the 
handwriting of Mr Smith, the business agent of 
Collingwood Dawson, from wliom I was expecting 
a remittance. 

‘Ah, I have given you the wrong letter,’ said 
the postman. ‘They are hoLh, just alike, and I 
have made a mistake ; pardon, hlonsieur ; ’ and ho 
handed me a similar letter addressed to myself. 

I noticed that from this date Houlot seemed to 
assume his third stage of habits — that in wdiich 
he haunted the caffs and wine-shops. Every one 
agreed that he was much less inaccessible at such 
times, and could even make casual acquaintance- 
ship with strangers. I had a great desire to know 
more about him, and took a little pains to throw 
myself in his way, I ascertained that ho usually 
spent his afternoons in one particular cafe — the. 
Cafe Giy'ws— thus called from the name of .its pro- 
prietor ; and I made a point of taking coffee there 
every day_ at the hour at which he was? usually to 
be met witb. But I did not advance my purpose 
by that. He would bury his head in the Journal 
de Eouen, turn his back persistently xipon mo, and 
leave the caff at the earliest possible moment. 

‘You -will come and visit ns this evening V said 
Mademoiselle Cujns graciously to me one day, as 
I paid my score at the counter of the elegant little, 
platform whence .she dispensed her various tinc- 
tures. ‘We shall have a very genteel concert to- 
night.’ 

Mademoiselle is a charming little French- 
woman, with a piquant retrousse nose, a full and 
softly rounded chin, and dark eyes with a veiled 
fire about them, most attractive. She, wears the 
prettiest little boots in the world, and is always 
charmingly dres.sed. It is difficult to refuse 
Mademoiselle Cujns anything, and I undertook to 
be present at the concert. Admission was free, 
and thus I did not commit myself to any great 
outlay, 

When I entered the caff that evening, I found it 
well filled with a miscellaneous but respectable com- 
pany. Everybody is talking, coffce-cups and glasses 
are clinking, dominoes are rattling. At one end of 
the room, mr an extemporised platform, formed of a 
few rough boards, the prima-donna, a rather bony 
lady in a very low dress, stands with a roll of 
music in her hand, and surveys tlie company in a 
somewhat dissatisfied way. She has cleared her 
throat once or twice, and the pianist bangs out 
an opening chord or two. Her voice i.s a litile 
husky — ^perhaps with the singing of anthems ; but 
she has plenty of confidence and ‘ go ’ about her, 
and the wit to please her audience. 

When the rattle of applause that greoitid the 
end of the lady’s song had ceased, thei’c followed 
a comic man dressed as a peasant, iiarryhig a 
tobacco-pipe, which ho was always trying, th(.)ugU 
ineffectualVj to light with a match i'rom his 
tronsers-pooket. He counterfeits the Forman 
peasant in a state of seini-into.xication excellently 
well, and Ms song is much applauded and called 
for again. 

‘Yah !’ growled a voice behind mo in an 

S tone; and looking, round I saw M. Hmtlot ' 
ing by tlio doorway, his thick stick under i 
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his arm. He seemed to he a little obscure iu ‘ Think of it T he cried. ^ Why, it is my own— - 
his faculties, and to have resented the last per- my own story ! ’ 

form an ce as a personal insult to himself. His * Yours !’ I said astonished. ‘ Plow do you make 
brows were knitted, and his eyes gleamed angrily that out V ^ 

wliilst he grasped the thin end of his' stick in ‘ It is mine ! the framework, the skeleton of it. 
a menacing way. Mademoiselle Cujus saw him Some fool has been at work upon it and taken out 
at the sanie moment as myself, and descended all the beauties of it ! The burning fiery dialogue, 
quickly from her Olympus to appease him, laying the magnificent glowing descriptions, all are gone, 
her hand upon his arm as if to beg him to and in their stead some ass has filled it all up 
retire. He shook it roughly off; and Made- withpulxi!’ 

inoiselle looked imploringly at me, as being This was pleasant for me to hear. My Mood 
the only one of the company who had noticed boiled with indignation, but I was obliged to 
this little scene. At the sight of beauty in distress smother my rage and put on a sickly smile. ‘You 
I at once came forward. I took Houlot kindly must he mistaken,’ I said. ‘ How could he possibly 
but firmly by the arm, and led him out into the have got hold of your story'?’ • 
kitchen at the hack, where, among the many "‘How? He must have got it from a man named 
brightly shining vessels of tin and copper, we Smith, to. whom I sent it. Write ? Yes, I have 
endeavoured to pacify him and explain matters, ypritten ever since I was breeched! It is a disease 
Ho one could possibly withstand the winning with me ; I can’t help it. Romances, novels, all 
ways of Miss Cujus. Houlot was appeased, and that trash!’ 

went quietly out into the street. I had had ‘ And you send what you write to London ? ’ 
enough of the concert, and followed him. He Houlot nodded. But he seemed all at once to 
lurched a httle in his gait, and every now and have repented of his freedom of speech, and took 
tlien stoi)ped and looked fiercely round at the refuge in his usual taciturnity. Then once more 
; stars overhead, as if he objected to their winking hugging his stick, he started off at his usual 
i at Mm in the manner they did. I accosted him shambling trot. 

i once more, and in English, saying that I under- ^ ^ .. .. .■ . 

stood that he spoke the language perfectly, and 

would he favour me with his company for half THE CAT — ANCIENT AND MODERN, 
an hour. He made no reply at first, but wrinkled _ i j. t i ^ 4. 

Mb brom and puckered A V Oj'"® treacherous, a loTOr of the mght 

‘Come along!’ he said at last with a suddenness darkness, the cat, with its distrustfiu gaze 
that startled me. ‘Let me have a talk with you, and marked attachment to localities, was very 
then.’ natuxal].y the animal selected, in the middle ages 

I occupied a furuished house, with a little of superstition and witchcraft, to represent the 
pavilion in the garden looking out on the river, familiar companion, in which was embodied the 
which I used as my writing and smoking room ; spirit supposed to attend all those who prac- 
and to this pavilion I took my friend and called former, times. Long before 

ilS? r w- of bcSrLV^s - f obawy 

would not sit down, but as soon as he had aware, the cat was one of the most highly favoured 
swallowed a glass of brandy he grasped his stick animals living; petted, pampered, carefully pro- 
once more to take Ms departure. tected, and actually worshipped by the then most 

‘ If you would like any English hooks,’ I said, civilised people in the world, . the. ancient Egyp- 
‘ I have some magazines and so on.’ ^ tians. How this reverence came to be paid to , 

He shook Ms head, ‘ I never read English ; I particular by this extraordinary peoxile 

have read none tor ten yearn, he said. I like to •j.g impossible to determine ; but by some 

is VsAo Wc „rig^.atcd £rom tbe benefits 
anything to the French. But what have you conferred on mankind by its destruction of vermin 
here?’ hiking np a book. It was a volume of and reptiles; at anyrate, if the Egyptian cats were 
Dawson’s last novel, which had been sent over to as useful as they are represented to have been, the 
me. : care taken of them is easily accounted for. Though 

‘ Hum ! ’ he cried. ‘ Is this a good author ? ’ it seems somewhat difficult to understand how the 
‘A popular one,’ I refilied, modestly remember- sportsmen of the Nile trained their cats not only 
ing the share I had, if not in his fame, at least in hunt game but to retrieve it from the water, 
his fortunes. ,n , . r. , i • i the hunting scenes depicted on walls at Thebes 

‘ Tailtftee Xme “ ^ “"d on a stone now in the Brili.h Itonin, afford 

‘ No ; I ’ll only take oner I don’t suppose I shall proof of the Egyptim cat’s services m this respect, 
get through the first chapter.’ In. one, of these reiwesentations 1 uss is depicted 

^ Next day, however, he came hack to borrow the in the act of seizing a bird that has been brought 
second volume, and the day after the third. I felt down by the marksman in the boat ; while in the 
a little flattered that a work in which I had taken other scene, as the sport has not begun, the cats 
so good a share had the power to captivate such a gggjj, Ijojit ready for their work. Thus 

^ e -4.')) T 1 T. it appears from these ancient illustratious of field 

What do you tbink of xt i I said, when he other sports, that the Egyjxtians were able to 

brought hack the last volume. He was standing x* Ax 

leaning again.st the doorway with Ms stick under domestic cats o i w. } 

Ills arm. lie would never sit down ; he seemed to as our modern retriever dogs do. 

have made a vow against it. . It is generally supposed that nothing will induce 
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a cat to enter water ; but this is clearly a fallacy, 
like many other popular notions about the animal 
•world. The tiger is an. excellent swimmer, as 
many have found to their cost ; and so the cat, 
another member of the tiger family, can swim 
equally well if it has any occasion to exert its 
powers, either in quest of prey, or to eifect its 
escape from some enemy. As cats are exceed- 
ingly fond of •fish, they will often drag them alive 
out of their native element whenever they got 
the chance. They have even been known to help 
themselves out of aquaria that have been left 
uncovered ; and on moonlight nights they may be 
seen watching for the unwary occupants of a fish- 
pond, during the spawning season especially. 
Again, a cat will take the water in the pursuit of a 
rat, a fact that was proved by a friend of ours 
a few years ago. On one occasion being accom- 
panied by one of his pets, a rat was started, which 
the cat not only pursued, but chased into the water 
close by, eventually swimming to an island some 
little distance from the bank, where it remained a 
short time and then swam back again. 

Diana or Pasht, as that goddess was called in 
Egypt, was the tutelary deity of cats. Yarious 
reasons are assigned for this curious selection of the 
cat as the animal worthy of being dedicated to the 
moon, "We find that according to Plutarch, the cat 
■was not only sacred to the moon, hut an emblem 
of it ; and that a figure of a cat was fixed on a 
sistnim to denote the moon, just as a figure of 
a frog on a ring denoted a man in embryo. 
And further, it -a-as supposed that tho impils of 
a cat's eyes always dilated as the moon got towards 
the full, and then decreased as the moon waned 
again. This has been given by some as the reason 
why cats were held sacred to the goddess Diana. 

As before stated, the Eg 3 ’-ptians treated these 
animals with imusual care and attention during 
their lifetime ; hence it is not surprising to find 
that the death of a cat ■was regarded as a family 
misfortune, in consequence of wliich the hoirse- 
hold went into mourning. Their regret for tho 
defunct cat was displayed then by the curious 
custom of shaving olf the eyebrows before attend- 
ing the funeral, which they invariably conducted 
wdth great pomp. Previous to interment, the 
bodies of these pets were embalmed, and then, 
when it was possible, conveyed to the city of 
Duhastis, where they were placed in tho temples 
sacred to Pasht, 

The wilful destruction of a cat in Egypt is 
looked upon as a very serious offence even now ; 
but in the good old da 3 ^s (for cats) at Bubastis the 
offence, even supposing it to have been accidental, 
was punished with prompt severity. The unfor- 
tunate offender, as in the case of a Romair soldier 
whose story is told by Diodorus, was taken prisor 
ner, tried, condemned, and sentenced-— to death. 
Puss’ had fine times of it in .those early years 
of superstition and animal worship ; but unfor- 
tunately for her, other people formed very differ- 
ent notions concerning her character and occu- 
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! pations generally ; for in the middle ages cats 
' got the reputation of being the only animals 
that iE-famed old women could induce to live in 
their houses ; consequently they naturally became 
associated with witchcraft and a.11 that was dia- 
bolical and uncanny by the credulous people of 
those times. lu the Isle of Thanet a carving still 
exists on one of tho oniscrem of the church which 
represents an ugly old woman sitting in a chair 
and holding a distaff in her hand, while two cats 
sit close to her, one of them indeed in the chair 
itself, looking as if it wished to spring on to her 
shoulder. It seems, however, that old women did 
not monopolise the cats even in those days, for it 
is known that in the thirteenth centuiy one of the 
rules of the English convents was, that the nuns 
should keep no other ‘beast' but a cat ; hence we 
may infer that cats w'ero looked upon more 
favourably by the religious orders than by the 
people generally. 

The cat has been connected with many curious 
superstitions in various parts of the World. In 
some localities, for instance, it is believed that 
witches in the shape of cats arc in the habit 
of roaming about the roofs of tho houses during, 
the month of February ; hence they are promptly 
shot. In Germany also a similar notion pre- 
vails respecting black cats ; in consequence of 
which they are never allowed to go near the 
cradles of young children ; though it is not easy 
to understand wdiy the young should he more ex- 
posed to danger from these supposititious witches 
than those more advanced in j-oars. But nume- 
rous instances miglit be given of the incredible 
nonsense that has been believed, and is believed 
still in some places about the diabolical attributes 
of tho cat, especially a black one. In Sicil}'^, 
where the cat is looked upon as sacred to St 
Martha, there is a superstition that any one who 
wilfully or accidentally kills a cat will be punished 
by the serious retribution of seven years’ unhappi- 
ness. So if any credit is attached to this, tho life 
of Puss in Sicily must he as secure from harm as 
in the palmy days of Egyptian cat-worship, lu 
Hungary there is a curious superstition that before 
a cat can become a good mouser it must be stolen. 
The familiar nursery story of Whittington and 
his Cat, as well as the favourite children’s fable 
of Puss in Boots, can be traced some huudrcils 
of years bade. , 

It is perhaps an unfortunate thing that the 
habits of cats are not more carefully observed, as it 
is by no means certam that their peculiarities are 
fully understood. By some their intelligence is 
very much underrated, .and they are ofteix looked 
upon as lazy uninteresting animals, only to bo 
tolerated in a house .so long as they ilovoto them- 
selves to nocturnal raids against mice or rats, as 
the case may be. However, they cannot be put on 
a par with the dog, for as far as present as well a.s 
past experience shews, the cat, witli certain honour- 
able exceptions, is neither as useful, as fiiithful,, 
nor as intelligent as our canine friend. 
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The dog knoVf's its owner, and will always make ‘Last October,’ she says, ‘I was staying a few 
, itself comfoitable in any place that the owner days with a Mend in a small country village 
chooses to take it, provided he is there himself, not many miles from Edinburgh. One morning I 
The cat, on the other hand, knows its owner’s horrse to _ leave my bedroom, amd had just 

and fumitnre, attacto itself to them, and seldom 1^'®° tT 

, n -a If- s. n 1 .. jT. %. cat wandering about in the grass which surrounded 

troubles Itself at all about the presence or absence The creature ha^l a timid scared look, 

ot Its owner; hence the great ddticnltyol removing as if not much in the habit of associating with 
cats from one home to another. Sometimes they human beings. I spoke to it in a tone of en- 
luay he induced to take kindly to new (quarters, but coiiragenient, however ; on hearing which it leaped 
very rarely. If Puss be taken to a strange house, up on the window-sill and_ be,gan to purr in a 
it will first of all examine and smell every article i'riendly way. I told my friend the lady of the 
of furniture in the rooms it is allowed to enter if about the cat, when she gave me the fol- 

it ttntb the same things that it has been acenstom'ed J™“S “'/t “ Tto mimal hebnged 

-1 -a. . to my deceased father. It came to our house a 

to, perhaps the discovery may reconcile it to ^ery small kitten, and was accustomed from time 
remain ; but if aU is strange, the creature exhibits to time to receive food from my father’s hand, 
symptoms of positive distress, and will even make with now and then a little caress or Idndly word, 
efforts to return to the old home ; and this may But my father was not a cat-fancier, and as a 
perhaps account for the stories told of Egyptian general rule did not take any great_ notice of the 
cats rushing back into blazing houses after they creature. About a year and a half ago iny lather 
had been once brought out of them with difficulty; grew seriou^y ill, and after a few weeks of siiffex;- 

for it hat been gravely asaeited that the Egyptian 
, £. 1 A -1 -n a.1 ■ 1 down stairs like a distracted creature, i’emsing 

cats preferred to perish with their homes when food, and mewing again and again in a mournfu! 
fires broke out, rather than abandon them. Sometimes it came into the sick-room, and 

Some years ago The Times gave an account of a jumped on the bed ; but its master was too ill to 
remarkable incident, illustrating in a striking way notice it, and it went away with a disappointed 
the sagacity and kindness of a dog ; the account look. When all was over, and the last attentions 
had appeared in two other newspapers, hut ive bad been paid to my father, and all was quiet in 
have not the means of verifying it. A cat named the death-chamber, the poor cat came in and took 

Dick was one day enjoying a moal of somps. whon “P P”?'™ ^ ‘ ^ at 1.3 feet Jrom tta 

11 1 Ii 1 ■ 1 i 11- 1 • nlace nothing would induce the creature to move; ; 

a needle and thread became entangled m his feeling astonished at its fidelity and affection, 
dinner ; the poor animal unconsciously partook of ^i^ring the day ; though strange to say, 

these adjuncts, which stuck in his throat. Carlo, jt manifested a desire to leave the room at night, 
a dog on very friendly terras with Dick, observed returning always about nine in the morning, and 
that something was wrong, hurried to him, and if the door was shut, mewing till it_ gained aclmit- 
eeemed to receive some kind of communication tance. On. the funeral-day, the faithful creature 
from him. The dog and the cat became physician understand the absence of its 

and patient. Carlo commenced opemtion^^ th? body f but the^first^Thing^we saw when the 

ing Dicks ^ neck, the cat holding its head a little returned was the poor piissie lying at 

aside to give Carlo a fair chance. This licking of chamber. It was long,” said the 

operation continued with short intervals of rest for fojy fo conclusion, “ before the affectionate animal 
nearly twenty-four hours, Carlo occasionally pans- recovered its usual sprightliness ; and I would not 
ing to press liis tongue against liis friend’s neck, like anything to happen to a creature which has 
as if trying to find some sharp-pointed instrument testified such a strong affection for one so dear 
thrust from the inside to the outside. At length tome.”’ _ _ . „ . I 

Carlo was seen, his whole body quivering with Another story is as follows : ‘ A cousin of mine 
excitement, trying to catch something with his had a cat which had jxpt brought into the world 
teeth. In this he succeeded. Giving a sudden some fine healthy kittens, According to the 
jerk, he pulled the needle through the hide of the usual custom on these occasions, some ot _ the 
cat, where it hung by the thread which still held it kittens were drowned, while two were retamed 
from the inside.'^ A by-stander then finished the for the mother to rear._ These ’were kept in a 
surgical operation by drawing out the thread ; and compartment of an old kitchen table or “ dresser. 
Carlo looked as if he were saying : ‘See what I This snug retreat had a little door which was 
.di j ’ kept closed by means of a bolt. _ One day_ a 

Wc have just been told of a very remarkable young visitor desired to see the kittens, which 
instance of iutelHgcnce displayed by a cat belong- were accordingly taken to the drawing-room, by 
ing to one of our contributors. After having waited one of the daughters of the house. During the 
in vain outside a rat’s hole for the appearance of absence of the kittens, the cat, which had been in 
the occupant, puss hit upon the plan of ‘drawing’ the garden, came into the kitchen, and went as 
her prey, by fetching a fiece of meat and placing usual to repose beside her little ones. ^ biie ioolcea 
it near the hole as a lait, after which she hid into the dresser, and finding no kittens there, 
behind a box and waited for results. Whether the “ clashed’’ to the door in a rage, and left the Js.itchen, 
bait took or not, we are not informed, but the her tail thick with indignation. Ihis lact was 
wily scheme deserved success, told me hy one of the young ladies ol fh® house- 

For the following instances of affection and hold, who was husy in the kitehen at the time 
sagacity in cats, we are indebted to a lady corre- and saw the whole thing. The cats lurious 
spondent. manner of slamming the door resembled so closely 
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an irate liousewife’s way of doing so, that my 
informant was exceedingly amused, and regarded 
the cat henceforth, as a sort of wonder!’ 


S.PEOniE^^S OF HINDU ENGLISH. ' 
Amoxg the great oliaiages which are now passing 
over our gigantic dependencies in the Indian 
peninsula, not the least noteworthy is the rapid 
spread of a knowledge of the English language 
among the native population. In certain districts 
of the Madras Presidency, this knowledge _ of 
English may almost be said to he extending like 
wild-dre. The English civil officer riding through 
a native village will sometimes he greeted with 
a ‘Good-morning, ear,’ from a small boy whose 
sole costume may he a string tied round the waist, 
and whose English education may have extended 
no further than a few such interjectional phrases. 
But among the school-boys, college lads, and a 
heterogeneous coUectiou of half-tairght young men 
in search of employment, we meet with most 
extraordinary feats in the use of our language. A 
well-known story is told of a native clerk who, 
being detained at home by a boil, wrote to his 
employer to say that he could not attend his 
duties ‘ owing to the suffering caused by one boil 
as per margin.’ And in the margin of Ms letter 
was delineated with accuracy the form and appear- 
ance of the offending growth I 
The following was the amusing though per- 
tinent answer of a student in the .University 
of Madras to a question about eartliquakes and 
volcanic action : * A month or two ago, says 
the Times, & violent eruption of an unusual 
kind took place in Peru and Chili in South 
America ; smolAs, flames, and hot melted matter 
were threivn with great violence on the neigh- 
bouring districts from the hollow tops of the 
volcanic mountains. Thousands of people of aU 
orders and sexes were destroyed. When this was 
the case an abominable earthquake took its part. 
Magnificent houses, huge .piles, largest trees, 

S lendid temples, difierent kinds of people with 
eir relatives, and even large mountaina were 
"swallowed up and goes on.’ 

The letters of native applicants for employment 
are often couched in most comical terms. The 
writer once received a letter from a clerk who 
thought he had not received the promotion he 
deserved. The missive began: ‘Honored Sib — 
Fathomless is the sea of troubles in which I sail 
for 1 year.’ This mixture of poetic fervour and 
numerical accuracy is uniejue of its kind. The 
following petition speaks for itself; the stylo is 
common enough; but the writer is gkd,to say t h at 
it is the only instance he has known of such an 
offer of apostasy as is here disclosed ; the proper 
names are suppressed : ‘ The humble petirion 

of most respectfully sheweth ; I am a Tan- 

jorean [that is, native of Tanjoro]. My name is 
• - — My age is 20, I came here to my uncle’s 

house, My uncle is the Police Inspector of 

•I'Want to be a Christian. There are two Police 
Inspeetors are vacant Please recommend me to 
be one of these Inspector. As soon as I received 
the .-Inspector’s employment, at once yon may 
■^e me in Ohristiau. There is no , a 'Single doubt 
at all. Ifyou want to see me toll a word to your 
Head CJoaatablg, ,. , I heard that you are miti* 
.simplicity, and pirobify, I don’t Icnow to write 


more than, this to yoxi. Please excuse me if you 
find any mistakes. Shall ever pray.-— I am your 

most obedient and humble servant, 

The next letter was sent by a clever liard-w'ork- 
ing native clerk who had .fallen ill. The signature 
alone is in his own handwriting, and the letter 
was j»robably dictated to a friend, ‘ M.osr noNOunn 
Sir-— I have been suffering from severest fever mid 
bile for the last 10 days and I am quite unable to 
move or to do anything. I lay quite prostrate on 
my bed senseless (now and then)-- coni iuually 
painting— my sight fails— not a drop of water 
I drank — no food— and having been under immi- 
nent danger day before yesterday, my lucid inter- 
vals are very few, dangerous symptoms Aequently 
appear and I am not sure whether I will "be able 
to see the days before me — My case is very doubt- 
ful, precarious and dangerous. I therefore most 
humbly pray that your Honor will bo mo.st 
graciously pleased to grant one month’s privilego 
leave. ... I beg to remain, — — .’ 

The following petition reads somewhat as tho ugh 
Lord Dundreary had helped to compose it. .It is 
from a pleader or attorney in a petty civil court 
applying for the post of cashier in a government 
treasury. Such cashiers have to give security in a 
considerable sum for the due pmo.rmanco of their 
duties, and as a precaution against fraud. It is 
this security (L.500) which, is meant by the word 
‘bail’ in the petition. ‘Mosi honoured Sir 
— ^This ax)plication is with great humility pre- 
sented to your honour by The gazette 

reads that such as have a wish to find them- 
selves suffered to occupy the room of cashier, 
now in vacancy, should undergo a greatly ad- 
vanced hail of Eupees 6000. .He is appointed 
a pleader on the 11th .D. day 186.0, and by tho 
civil judge in character with' his petitionaliy im- 
plored request, and he attends since the heresaid 
down to the present age very punctually indeed 
his dearly bought post. ... He is, here he does 
very hopefully indeed state, ready no matter at 
any while to give the here-demanded bail, Es. 6000. 
Your humble and very punctual petitioner im- 
plores your of course very widely diffused charity 
to point to^Mm his mo.st humbly requested employ, 
or otherwise, if ever so, any other one not far 
below it. Your honour’s petitioner in requital 
and in duty bound very closely, will perhaps 
never add even a second, while to diligence with- 
out bending his whole heart to pray to the uni- 
versal God to take care of and to cherish, your 
honour together with all your fami.ly members lor 
ever and anon. He remains very alfectionutely 

truly yours, humble waiter, 

The following curious epistle was addre.ssed to 
an officer holding an important post. It is hardly 
necessary to'udd that he was neither Dulce nor Lori’l. 
It will be observed that the writer docs not ilireetly 
ask for monetary aid to relievo him from his diffi- 
culties, but simply Ms ‘ Lord.ship’,s ’ luotectiou, 
and as a relief to his own feelings and trouble.s. 
‘ My Lord Duke — I have the honor to inform to 
your Lordship's information that I will always obey 

f our Lordship’s order ten thousand tims do no't 
e angry m;^ Lord Duke upon mo. I bog that 
your Lordship that should excuse my faults it is 
my duty to get your Lordship's .favor ten thousand 
times excuse my nil faults my Lord Duke. I am 
much fearfull I am very poor men my poor family 
requhes to your Loxaiship’s favor. My family is 
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very poor family. I got a Mother Grandmother 
Danghterinlaw and my family &c. I had a debt 
twenty-five thousand Eupeos, I am suffering mueh 
trouble for debtors. I believe that you are my 
father and mother for my part only I want 
your Lordship’s kind favour. If your Lordships 
be angry or even little angry immediately I and 
my family must die at once, certainly it is my 
opinion I have no protector but your Lordship. 
If your Lordships angry I must die at once. I am 
much, fearfull. If I had your Lordship’s favor It 
is quite enough for me. You are Governor I am 
poor men. ■ If your Lordship be angry upon me it 
is quite my misfortune and my family therefore do 
not be angry. This is not Government memorial. 

I thought that your Lordship is my father and 
mother for my part therefore I have written all 
my poor affairs to your gracious informations. 
Hereafter I never write any letter to your Lordship 
nor I did not require any answer, only remember 
me with kindness it is ten thousand profits for me. 
excuse the trouble I have given your Lordships 
most valuable time. I have, &c, ... P.S. I beg 
your Lordship will continue your favor towards 
me and my family. Protect my Lord Duke. This 
is not memorial only for your Lordships Gracious 
information. Protect me my Lord. This is First 
Mistake. Execuse me my Lord, hereafter I never 
do any mistakes. I remaiji, &c. .’ 

Some years ago a great flood carried away a fine 
bridge over the river Tambrapurni, near the chief 
town of the province of Tinnevelly. This bridge 
had been, built some thirty years before by a rich 
native gentleman named Sulochana Mudtiliar, to 
whom a memorial was erected at one of the 

S roaches to the bridge. The magistrate and 
ector~as the ruler of the province is termed 
— by dint of great exertions raised in subscriptions 
about seven thousand pounds ; a sum sufficient 
to pay for the restoration of the bridge. When 
the work was at last completed, a grand opening 
ceremony took place, which gave occasion for a 
number of poetic effusions in Tamil and in Eng- 
lish by native aspirants. The translation from the 
Tatnil is the work of a native, and the following 
is the reply of a great feudal landholder, who had 
been invited to attend the opening ceremony: 
'My dear Sir— -I received your affectionate 
ticket wanting my company on the occasion of the 
reopening of Sulochana Mudaliar’s bridge on the 
2d December. I was quite pleased to come down 
for the occasion but I regret to inform you that I 

and are prevented from coming from being ' 

a little sick. You will I humbly trust possibly 1 
forgive me. — I beg to remain, Sir, Yours most 
obediently, — — 

Extract from a translation of a Tamil poem : 

Who is to judge of the might of i\Ir ■. He and 

Messrs and of the eminent Tinnevelly 

District have had the pleasure of constnicting the 
bridge so as to be praised by the world and allowed 
the peoifie to pass over it freely. May they live for 
ever. 

The bridge fell down in the evening of Sunday, 
ISth November 1S69. By the noise of which I 
swooned away and trouble came also. 

How can I describe your pains O Mr . You 

worked as diligently at the words of Mr as the 

swinging of a swing and constructed tbe bridge with 
success and very soon and completed it within the 
fixed time. You beauty ! . . . 


I have sung upon you in my adversity and hunger. 

I pray you eminent men to jdace your mercy upon 
me at your pleasure. 

While you are all occupying tins eminent world 
with great fame, I undergo troubles like bees that 
tumbled down in honey. What can I do. Cause 
some employment to be ^ven me without failure 
through the hand of with certainty. 

We will conclude with a specimen of female 
composition in the form of a letter sent home 
by a good old nurse or ayah named Martha, 
who had accompanied her employers to England 
in charge of a baby, and who had then been sent 
back to her native village in India Both in its 
sentiment and diction the missive is extremely 
touching. 

‘To the Presens of and most Ee- 

spected and , Honored sheweth The under Signed 
your Honor’s obediend The Mortha Ayah with due 
Eespectfully Begs to in form you about my consi- 
derations which I hope will meet of your honor’s 
kidest aprovall. Kespected Master and Misters 
I and my Eelations are all well By thanks of 
God and Paver of your Honor’s while in this 
Time I hope you will he all right By thanks 
of AH mighty’s. This Poor and Obediend servend 
wrote a letter to your honor when I came to 

I hope you may Eeceive it, I am doing 

Nothing Since I left you by the Eeason of no 
any Eespected Place to work, here is great Ohalara 
in this year and all so Greatest Famine. B 
mesures of Rice, per a Rupee [between three and 
four times the usual price], I hope Dear Baby 
will speek and Walk at this Time I am very 
angshes to see her and I lovely Tliousan kisses 
to the Dear Baby, Eespected Madam will you 
kindly send me the Picture of the Baby’s to keep 
with me as you Promiet me. I humbly begs 
you to say my meny Thanks to the Mr and 

Mrs and the childrens of them. _ Please tell 

my thanks to Mss Lysa and Miss Looois [servants 
Eliza and Louise]. I hope I can see you very soon 
Back in this Place. Therefore I humbly Begs to 
Eemaiu Most Plonored Madam and Sir Yours truely 

most obediend servent Mortha Ayah, MMs 

she looking to get me a Eniploymend anywhere. 
They are all well. The Dobin [a favourite horse 
called Dobbin] he all right. Madam That this 
Poor widdowe was Very much hapy at the Lost 
Year By your Exalencl honor’s kindness. But 
this new year I pased very miserably,’ 

CUEIOUS CASES OF SLEEP-WALKING. 

On the above curious subject a retired naval officer 
obligingly sends us the following notes. 

One bright moonlight night I was on deck, as 
was frequently my wont, chatting with the lieu- 
tenant of the middle watch. It was nearly calm, the 
ship making little way through the water, and 
the moon’s light nearly as bright as day. We were 
together leaning over the capstan, chatting away, 

when W suddenly exclaimed : ‘ Look ! H , 

at that sentry,’ and pointing to the quarter-deck 
TTigri'Tift who was pacing slowly backwards and 
forwards on the lee-side of the deck. 

‘ Well,’ I replied, after watching him somewhEit 
inattentively as he passed once or twice on his 
regular beat, ‘ what of him ?’ 
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' Why, don’t you see he is fast asleep ? Take a 
good look at him when he next passes. 

I did so, and found W was right. The man, 

although pacing and turnmg regularly at the 
usual distance, was fast asleep with his eyes closed. 

When next the raair passed, W stepped 

quickly and noiselessly to his side, and pacing 
with him, gently disengaged the hunch of keys 
which were his special charge — being the keys of 
the spirit-room, shell-rooms, store-rooms, &c.— -from 
the fingers of his left hand, to which they were 
suspended by a small chain ; he then removed 
the bayonet from his other hand, and laid it and 
the keys on the capstan head. After letting him 

take another tumor two, W suddenly called 

Gentry 1’ 

‘SirV replied the man, instantly stopping and 
facing rouncl as he came to the ‘attention.’ 

‘ Why, you were fast asleep, sentry.’ 

: : ‘No, sir.’ ■ ■ i 

‘ But I say you were.’ 

‘ No, sir, i assure you I was not.’ 

‘You were not, eh ? Well, where are tlie ke.ys V 

The man instantly brought up his hand to shew 
them, as he supposed ; hut to his confusion tho 
hand was empty. 

‘ Where is your bayonet ? ’ continued W . 

The poor fellow brought forward his other hand, 
but that was empty also. But the puzzled look 
of astonishment ho put on was more tlian we 
could stand j both burst out laughing ; and when 
the keys and bayonet were pointed out to him 
lying on the capstan, the poor fellow was perfectly 

dumfounded. W was too merry over the joke, 

however, to punish the man, and lie escaped with 
a warning not to fall asleep again. 

Sentries and look-outs must be very liable to 
fall asleep from the very nature of their monoto- 
nous pacing, and this may in some degree account 
for the facility with which sentries have at times 
been surprised and secured before they could give 
an alarm. In this instance, tho most curious fact, 

I think, was the regularity wdtli which the man 
continued to pace his distances and turn at the 
right moment. I have known other instances of 
sentries and others walking in their sleep, though 
the end has not always been so pleasant to the 
xddims. In, one case, the quarter-deck sentry, in 
the middle of the night, crashed down the ward- 
room hatchway with musket and fixed bayonet, 
with a rattling that startled us all out of our 
cabins. The fellow fell on.hisback upon the top 
of the mess-table, but not much the worse for his 
exploit. On another occasion a messenger boy 
paid us a visit in the night ; he fell upon a chair, 
which he smashed to pieces, hut the sleeper 
escaped unhurt. ; 

These can hardly be considered true cases of 
somnambulism, but shew how men may con- 
tinue their occupations when overcome by sleep. 
Nothing but seeing his bayonet and the keys lying 
on the capstan could have ever convinced the 
marine that he had been sleeping ; no mere asser- 
tion to that effect would ever have influenced him. 


POtmiKG OIL OJT IHE TROTJBLEn WASEES. 

The idea expressed in the above heading, though 
commonly held to be of sacred origin, or- as merely 
a poetical manner of expressing a commonplace 
occurrence, may nevertheless he taken literally 


as well as figuratively, it being, as a matter of 
fact, a saying wli Id i has sati.sfactory groundwork 
in natural facts. It was recently stated in evi- 
dence before the Oommissiouers appointed to 
inquire into the Herring Fisheries of Scotland, 
that the practice of pouring a quantity of oil 
from a boat on to the surface of the sea during 
heavy weather had tho immediate effect of calm- 
ing the waters and relieving the boat from the 
danger of heavy brolcen water, ‘ But,’ added one 
of the witnesses, ‘although the oil has this effect 
for a time, the sea becomes rougher afterwards, 
and so the advantage of adopting the plan is 
practically not very great.’ It is more tlian prob- 
able that thi-s latter statement can be explained 
by the law of comparisons. The oil cast out on 
the weather-side of the boat effectually assuages 
the violence of the waves, which instead of break- 
ing over it, glide smootlily under it. Presently 
the film of oil becomes dispersed, and the waves, 
again unchecked, apfioar, by comparison with the 
late calm, to be .still more formidable. A fresh 
dose of oil would, however,'! again ' prove advan- 
tageous, but tho experiment is seldom rojicated, 
and so the efficacy of the remedy is calleil into 
question. The best way of adopting it is to 
throw overboard a barrel or skin tilled with oil, 
and pierced in two places, to allmv of the gradual 
escape of the contents, ’ This reservoir should bo 
secured by a rope, and kept on the weather-side 
of the boat, and renewed as often as nece.ssary. 
The plan is frequently a J opted, with the bo.st 
results, by native boatmen in the Persian Gulf 
and in parts of the Indian Ocean, where sudden 
squalls ate apt to spring up. 


LOVE UNSUNG. 

Giann on, sweet purling stream, , 

And mingle with the sea ; 

Adowu each glen thy waters gleam, 

In merry (.hince and free. 

Sing on, sweet bird ; the bine expanse 
Of heaven’s vault is thine j 

0 lap thy soul into a trance ; 

Pour forth thy song divine ; 

But I must not give, forth my strain; 

1 love a maid, but love in vain. 

The blithesome bird that haunts the vale 
'Will bear but half her grief; 

She floats lier sorrow on tlie gale, 

And gives her soul relief ; 

The meanest floweret on the field 
Basks in the noonday sun; 

And every ei-eature liatli a rest. 

When daily toil is done; 

1 to myself make bootle.ss ino.'in, 

And bear my burden all alone. 

A grief that links two liearte in bliss, . 

Is but a hidden treasure ; 

What’s but a tborii when singly hortu!, 

When shared becomes a ploa.suro ; 

The finer feoling-s of the .smd 
Are known by mutual union ; 

Each spirit hath its oounterpart, 

With whom to hold coiumuiuon ; 

But .she is gone, and leaves with mu 

The rest of the unsleeping sen. m , a. 
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TOBY. 

Toby was a sheep of middling size, lightly Iniilt, ! 
finely limbed, as agile as a deer, with dark j 
intelligent gazelle-like eyes, and a small pair of 
neatly cniied horns, with the points j)i-‘otrnding 
about an inch from his forehead. His colour 
was white except on the face, Avhich was slightly 
darker. 

As an old sailor I wish to say something of 
Toby’s history, I was on board the good brig 
Belianca of Arbroath, bound fronr Corlc to Galatz, 
on the left bank of the Danube. All went well 
with the little ship until she reached the Grecian 
Archipelago, and here she was detained by adverse 
winds and contrary currents, making the passage 
through the islands both a dangerous and a diffi- 
cult one. When the mariners at length reached 
Tenedos, it was found that the current from 
the Dardanelles was running out like a mill- 
stream, which made it impos-sible to proceed ; and 
accordingly the anchor was cast, the jolly-hoat was 
lowered, and the captain took the opportunity of 
going on shore for fresh water, of which they 
were scarce. Having filled his casks, it was only 
natural for a sailor to long to treat himself to a 
mess of fresh meat as well as water, lie accord- 
ingly strolled away through the little town ; hut 
soon found that butchers were as yet unknown 
in Tenedos, Presently, however, a man came up 
with a sheep, which the captain at once purchased 
for five shillings. This was Toby, with whom, his 
casks of water, and a large basket of ripe fruit, the 
skipper returned to his vessel. There happened 
to he on hoard this ship a large and rather useless 
half-bred Mewfoimdiaud. This dog was the very 
first to receive the attentions of Master Toby, for 
no sooner had he placed foot on the deck, than he 
ran full tilt at the poor Newfoundland, hitting 
him sguare on the ribs and banishing almo.st 
every bit of breath from his body. ‘ Only a sheep,’ 
thought the clog, and flew at Toby at once, But 
Toby was too nimble to be caught, and he planted 
las blows with such force and precision, that at last 
the poor dog was fain to take to his heels, howling 


with pain, and closely pursued by Toby. The dog 
only escaped by getting out on to the bowsprit, 
where of course Toby could not follow, but guietly 
lay down in a safe place to wait and watch for 
him. 

This first adventure shewed that Toby was no 
ordinary sheep. How he had been trained to 
act an independent part no one could tell. His 
education, certainly, had not been neglected. That 
same evening the captain was strolling on the 
cpiarter-deck eating a bunch of grapes, when Toby 
came up to him, and standing on one end, 
planted his fore-feet on his shoulders, and looked 
into his face, as much as to say : ‘ ITl have some 
of those, pjlease.’ 

And he was not disappointed, for the captain 
amicably went shares with Toby. Toby appeared 
so grateful for even little favours, and so attached 
to his new master, that Captain Brown had Jiot 
the heart to kill him. He would rather, he 
thought, go without fresh meat all his, life. So 
Toby was installed as ship’s pet. Ill-fared it then 
with the poor Newfoundland ; he was so battered 
and cowed, that for dear life’s sake he dared not 
leave his kennel even to take his food. It was 
determined, therefore, to put an end to the poor 
fellow’s misery, and he was accordingly shot. 
This may seem cruel, but it was kind in the 
main. 

Now there was on board the Bdiitnes an old 
Irish cook. One morning soon after the arrival of 
Toby, Paddy, who had a round bald pate, be it 
remembered, was bending down over a wooden 
platter cleaning the vegetables for dinner, when 
Toby took the liberty of insinuating his woolly 
nose to help himself. The cook naturally enough | 
struck Toby on the snout with the flat of the 
knife and w-eiit on with his work. Toby backed 
astern, at once ; a blow he never could and never 
did receive without taking vengeance. Besides, he 
imagined, no doubt, that holding down bis bald 
.head as he did, the cook was desirous of trying the 
strength of their respective skulls, When he had 
backed astern sufficiently for his purpose, Toby 
gave a spring : the two heads came into violent 
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collisiorij and down, rolled poor Paddy on the deck. 
Then Toby coolly finished all the vegetables, _ and 
walked olf as if nothing had happened out of the 
■usual 

Toby^s hatred of the -whole canine race was 
invincible. One day -when the captain and his pot 
•were taking thoir usual walk on the promenade, 
there came on shore the skipper of a Falmouth 
ship, accompanied by a very large formidable-look- 
ing dog. And the dog only resembled his master, 
as you observe dogs usually do. As soon as ho 
saw Toby he commenced to set his dog npon hiin; 
but Toby had seen him coming and was quite cn 
garde ; so a long and fierce battle ensued, in which 
Toby was slightly wounded and the dog’s head 
severely cut. Quite a multitude had assem- 

I IfTri A r«(H +1^ A A j-<»a 


bled to witness the light, and the ships’ riggings 
were alive with sailors. At one time the brutal 


owner of the dog, seeing his pet getting worsted, 
attempted to assist him y but the crowd would have 
pitched him neck and crop into the river, had he 
not desisted- At last both dog and sheep were 
exhausted, and drew ofi^ as if hy mutual consent. 
The dog seated himself olo.se to the outer edge of 
the platform, which was about three feet higher 
than the river’s bank, and Toby went, as he was 
wont to do, and stood between his master’s legs, 
resting his head fondly on the captain’s clasped 
hands, but never took iJiis eyes off ■ the foe. Just 
then a dog on board onb of the ships happened to 
bark, and the 'Falmouth dog looked round. This 
■was Tobj^’s chance, and he did not miss it or his 
enemy either. He was upon him like a bolt from 
a catapult.. One furious blow knocked the dog off 
the platform, next moment Toby had leaped on top 
of him, and was chasing the yelling animal towards 
his own ship. There is no doubt Toby would 
have crossed the plank and followed him on board, 
had not his feet slipped and precipitated him into 
the river. A few minutes afterwards, when Toby, 
dripping with wet, returned to the jfiatform to 
look for his master, he was greeted with ringing 
cheers ; and many was the jiiastro spent in treating 
our woolly friend to fruit. Toby was the hero of 
Galatz from that hour ; but the Fuliuonth dog 
never ventured on. shore again, and his master as 
seldom as possible. 

' On' her downward voyage, when the vessel 
reached Suiina, at the mouth of the river, it be- 
came necessary to lighten her in order to get lier 
over the bar. This took some time, and Toby’s 
master frequently had to go on shore ; but Toby 
himself was not permitted to accompany him, on 
account of the filth and mnddiness of the place. 
When the captain -vYished to return he came down 
to the river-side and hailed the ship to send a 
boat. And poor Toby 'was always on the watch 
for his master if no one else was. He used to 
place his fore-feet on the bulwarks and bleat loudly 
towards the shore, as much as to Say : * I see yon, 
master, and you’ll have a boat in a brace of shakes.’ 
Then if uo one was on deck, Toby would at once 
proceed to rou^ all hands fore and aft. ' If the 
mate Mr Gilbert pretended to bo asleep on a 
locker, lie -would -fairly roll him off on to the deck. 

Toby was revengeful to a degree, and if' any- 
one strack him, he would wait his chance, even if 
foi* da3^ to pay him out with interest in his 
oyvn coin. He was at first very jealous of two 
little pigs'- 'which were bought as companions to 
him; but lattoly he grew fond of them, and as 


they soon got very .tat, Toby nseil to roll ihem 
along the deck like a couple of foot-balls. Tliere 
were two parties on board that Toby did not like, 
or rather that ho liked to annoy wlteuevor ho got. 
the chance, namely the cook and the cat .Ho 
■used to cheat the former and clnise the latter on 
every possible occasion, If his master took pussy 
and sat down with him on his knee, ’Poby would 
at once commeuco to strike it olf wiili. his head. 
Finding that she -was so soft and yielding that this 
did not hurt her, ho would then lii't his .fore-foot 
and attempt to strike her clown with that ; failing 
in that, he would bite viciously at her ; and if the 
captain laughed at him, then all Toby’s vengeance 
would be wreaked on his master. But after a 
little scene like thi.s, the sheep would always 
come and coax for forgiveness. Our hero was 
taught a great many tricks, among others to 
leap backward and forward through a life-buoy. 
■When his hay and fresh provisions went done, 
Toby would eat pea-soup, invariably slobbering 
all his face in. so doing, and even pick a bone 
like a dog. He was likewise very .'fond, of boiled 
rice, and his drink was -water, althougdi he pro- 
.ferred porter and ale ; but while allovviiig him a 
reasonalffe quaxrtity of beer, the captain never 
encouraged him in the bad habit, the sailors 
had taught him, of chewing tobacco. 

It is supposed that some animals have a pre- 
science of coming storms. Toby used to go 
regularly to the bulwarks every night, and placing 
his feet against them snuff all around him. If con- 
tent, he would go and Ije down and fall fast asleep ; 
but it was a sure sign of bad weather coming 
before morning when Toby kept wandering by 
his master’s side and would not go to re.st. 

One clay Captain Brown was going up tho steps 
of the Custom-house, when he found that not only 
Toby but Toby’s two pigs were following close at 
his heels. He turned round to drive them all 
back ; but Toby never thought for a moment that 
his master meant that ho should return. 

‘ It is these two awkward creatures of pigs,’ 
thought Toby, ‘ that master can’t bear the sight oi? 

So Toby went to work at once, and first rolled 
one piggie down-stairs, then went up and rolled 
the otl'ier piggie dowu-stair.s ; but the one piggie 
always got to the top of the stair again hy the 
time his brother piggie was rolled clown to the 
bottom. Thinking that as far as appearances weiit, 
Toby bad his work cut out for the ne.xt half-hour, 
his master entered the Custom-house, But Toby 
and .his friends soon found some more cong(;uiul 
employment ; and when Captain Brown returned, 
he found them all together in an outer room, 
dancing about -with the remain, s of a ne.w mat 
about their necks, -which they had just ssiccceded 
in tearing to pieces. 

Their practical jokes cost the captain some 
money one way or another. 

One day the three friemds made a ccanbinud 
attack on a woinan, who was carrying a junuig pig 
in a .sack; this .little pig happened to squeaky. 


when Toby and his pigs went to the rescue. They 
tore the woman’s dress to atoms and delivered 


tlm little pig. Toby was very nuich addicted to 
describing the arc of a circle ; that wa.s all very 
good when it -was merely a fence he was flying 
ovei^ but when it happened that a window was 
in the centre of the arc, then it came rather hard 
on the captain’s pocket. 
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111 order to enalde him to pick up a little after the ibremau’s door. If the door was not at once 
his long voyage, Toby was sent to country lodgings opened h.e used to knock with his head ; and he 
at a larmer’k But barely a week had elapsed would knock and knock again until the servant, 
when the farmer sent him hack again with his for peace-sake, presented him with a slice of bread, 
compliments, saying that he would not keep him And now Toby’s tale draws near its close, 
for his weight in gold. He led the farmer’s sheep The owner never forgave that blow', and one day 
into all sorts of mischief that they had never coming by chance across the following entry in 
dreamed of before, and had defied the dogs, and the ship’s books, ‘Tenedos— to one sheep, 5s.,’ he 
half-killed one or two of them. immediately claimed Toby as his rightful property. 

Toby returned like himself, for •when he saw It was all in vain that the captain begged hard for 
his master in the distance he bleated aloud for his poor pet, and ^ even ofibred teu times his 
joy, and flew towards him like a wild thing, nominal value for liim. The owner was deaf to all 
dragging the poor boy in the mud behind him. entreaties and obdurate. So the two friends were 
Toby was taken on board a vessel which tvas parted. Toby was sent a long way into the country 
carrying out emigrants to New York, and was to Carnoustie, in Torfarshire, to amuse some of the 
constantly employed all day in driving the steer- owner’s children, who ’ivere at school there. But 
age passengers off the q^uarter-deck. He never the sequel shews how very deeply and. dearly 
hurt the children, however, hut contented himself even a sheep can love^ a kind-hearted master., 
by tumhling them along the deck and stealing After the captain left him, poor Toby refused • all. 
their broad and butter. food and died of grief in one vseeh's tim. 

. From New York Toby went to St Stephens. ‘ I have had many pets,’ says Captain Brown, , 
There a dog flew' out and bit Captain Brown in the ‘but only one Toby.’ 

leg. It was a dear bite, however, for the dog, for 

Toby caught it in the act and hardly left life . -r T-T A TtB DC ATE 

enough in it to crawl away. At St Stephens Toby HELENA, LADY 11 ANKCU- A .1 
was shorn, the weather being oppressively hot. cHjU’TEK xvi. — MF ics A cokner op tbe mask. 

No greater insult could have been offered liiin, finn-ore 

His aud 0 .^™ cuite ludi^uato topelS VafS 

neas, H« exammed WU a tan tones, and eo«er. 

wery, timo ^ho looked round and saw his naked seemed sadly U of tone iith the *11 

ho_ tried to run away from hin^lf. But ,jXyan spot, where first tlie crystal 

w^hen ps luaater,_ hmhly amused at lus antic^ Start, freed from its moorland cradle, gushed Wh 
attempted to add insult to inmiy, hy pointing h s ; j ^ dimensions, heat- 

finger at hnn and laughing him to scorn Toh/s jts „a,tet} tribute to rte sea. Above, arched 

I wrath knew no bounds, and he attacked the feathery larch, the slender hazel, and the- 

captain on theVfe ly ko'vevcr, to tapering asfi. Brashes of the mountain-ash prol 

; elude toe blow, anJ>ffoby walked on shore m a . P ^ j ttiags of some medieval 

i pet. -(Vhetheritwasthat he was ashamed ol his ' 1 j 

I ridiculoM appearance, or of attempting to stiAe throbbing softly to the eat from the 

his kmd master m auger, cannot be known, but ^ j woodlands. The 

for tteoe days and mghts Toby never appeared, j^tta? which she had purloined-the theft may 
a* the c.aptam was very wietohed indeed. But tjgen prompted by the impulse of the 

when he did return, he was so exceedingly pern- / j ^ ^jj^^jitoble to hope that sneb 

tent and so loving and coaxing that ho was tor- ■ her-was iiowhere,toperuBe- 

givmi on me spot. ^ i ■ a . at her leisure. She read it then, did Ruth Willis, 

IVhen lohy arrived ivith his vessel in Queens .pjwly and deliberately, scanning 

Dock Liveriiool, on a rainy mornnig, some nice ^ ^ ^ sbe had beeS 

Iresh hay was brought on boaisl. This was a gr^t ^ b , f jj ^ character, puzzling out 
treat for onr pet, and after he Imd eaten his fill, he |Sontan tablets hy the aid of vagmi and tenta- ■ 

ftonght he iiLeltahty trSvSed to 
action, covering himself all up except the head. LtfAl mn fim- • 

By-aud-by the owner of the ship came ou board, ® c ts . 

and taking 'a survey of things in general he spied 8 Bond’s Chamdf^ks, 

Tobv’shead. •/ o a x St Nigholas PooiTNEv, London. 

‘ Hollo ! ’ iie said, ‘ what ’s that ? ’ striking Toby’s Dear Sir Sykes — It might be as well perhaps- 
no.se with his luuhrolla. ‘Stuffed, isn’t it?’ that avo should come to an understanding at once 

Stuifed or not stuffed, there was a body behind respecting the business on Avhich I spoke to you 
it — as the owner soon knew to his cost— aud at the JJe Fere Arms some days since. I do- 
a spirit that never brooked a blow, for next not know whether -you are aAvare that I hold 
moment he found him.self lying on his back Avith eA'ideuce substantiating the entire circumstances 
his legs waggling in the air in the most expressive of the case, which I could at any time reveal, 
manner, Avhiie Toby stood triumphantly over him I Avill mention no names of place or per, son, 
Avaitiug to repeat the dose if required. since this is UiiAvelcome to you ; but in retunx 

The folloAving .anecdote shews Toby’s reasoning for my consideration for your interests, and for 
powers. He was standing one day near the dock- those whose prosperity and good name are note 
yard foreman’s house, when the dinner bell rang, knit up in yours, I consider myself to possess 
and just at the stmie time a seiA'ant came out Avith a claim upon your confidence. I therefore permit 
a piece of bread for Toby. Every day after this, ' myself to think that _as your legal adviser I 
as soo'ix £is the same bell rang — ‘ That calls me,’ could conduct your affairs so tlxat you shoukl be 
.^aid Toby to himself^ and off he Avould trot to under no apprehension for the future, provided 
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al^\'ays tliat the entire management (professionally) 
of your estate and property should he placed in 
my hands. This, after due consideration, I think 
would he the most expedient manner of settling 
mutters for the advantage of all parties concerned. 

Trusting that you may see this arrangement in 
the same light as myself, and that it may meet 
witli your approval, as the only means of arriving 
at a definitive understanding, I shall await your 
reply. I beg to remain, my dear sir, very obe- 
diently and faithfully yours, 

Exocu Wilkins, Solicitor. 

Such was the letter which Sir Sykes Eenzil had 
imguardedly left upon his library table ; and it 
may be admitted that a more impudent epistle has 
rarely been addressed to a gentleman of ecpial 
station to that of the proprietor of Carbery. It 
was difficult at first sight to believe that a demand 
so audacious in itself, and so offensively urged, 
could be intended as anything else than a sorry 
jest. Yet that the writer was guite in earnest, 
nay more, that he felt himself assured of not 
craving in vain for the coveted boon, was palpable 
to so attentive a critic as was Ruth Willis. 

‘ If any man had dared to write thus to me,’ she' 
said, slowly hissing out the words between her 
half-shut teeth, ‘ and I had filled the position held 
. hy yonder pompous dolt, I would have-~ay, given; 
him cause, to repent it.’ • j 

And the lurid light that glimmered in her dark 
eyes, and the hardening of her shrewd pale face 
until it seemed as though, of chiselled marble 
rather than sentient fiesh, and the swift and sudden 
gesture with which she raised and shook her 
clenched hand, as though it held a dagger — these 
signs were the revelation of a fierce and unscrupu- 
lous nature, kept down by the pressure of circum- 
stances, but ready at pinch of need to flame forth, 
as the hot lava bubbles and seethes beneath the 
crust of cold ashes in which the vines of the j 
Italian peasant have struck root. 

Again and with deliberate care did the baronet’s 
W'ard read the letter through. Then she refolded 
it and reifiaced it in her pocket, and then con- 
sulted her watch. Only a few minutes had as 
yet elapsed since her escape — for it \vas little else 
—from the mansion, 

‘I must not go back as yet,’ she said thought-! 
fully. ‘ By this time the Avhole household will 
he astir- like a hive of angry bees, if, as is all 
but certain, Sir Sykes has not had self-control 
enough to keep his own counsel as to the loss 
he has sustained. He should have burned this 
choice epistle the moment he had made himself 
master of its purport j but ho is of that order 
of men who treasure up the very proofs that 
sooner or later overwhelm them with a weight 
of silent evidence. Was it not the learned forger, 
silver-tongued, plausible Dr Dodd, who was left 
alone with the fatal document that brought him 
to the gallows, alone in a room where a brisk 
fire ,was blazing? Due flash of mother-wit, one 
motion of the hand, and nothing but a heap of 
tinder would have remained to bear witness of 
tbe fraud, But no ! The doomed wretch waited 
assive for the hangman’s fingers to adjust the 

I empen noose about Ms miserable neck. So would 
not I ! ’ ' 

Again the girl glanced impatiently at her watch, 
‘liow Time lags r she exclaimed petulantly, 

ie.' 


as she marked the slow' crawding of the thin, black 
minute-hand around the dial heeding nothing, 
influenced by nothing, inexorable in his measured 
pace. It is a pain to such as I am to be forced 
to loiter here inactive, when there is a foe to 
cope witli, a peril to avert.’ 

She said no more, but paced restlessly to and 
fro along the river-bank, laencabh the arching 
boughs, with somewhat of the air and tread of 
a caged panther wearing away the sullen hours 
of captivity behind the re-straining bars. Her 
very ste^i had in it somewhat of the lithenoss 
which we notice in the movements of the .savage, 
and the w'orking of her keen features told lio\v 
deeply her busy brain was pondering on the 
events of the clay, Ruth’s face, when once it 
was withdrawm from the observation of others, 
was a singularly expressive one. When she had 
left the room wherein Jasper had fallen asleep 
among his pillows, the countenance of Sir Sykes’s 
ward had been eloquent with weariness and con- 
tempt. Now it told of resentment restrained, 
hut only in part restrained, by a caution that was 
rather of habit than of instinct. 

‘ An hour more ! yet an hour,’ said the girl 
at length, again looking at her watch, and then 
she .stood leaning against the tough stem, of a 
quivering mountain-ash that almost overhung the 
■ brawling torrent. She still kept in her loft hand 
the book wdiich she had had with her when 
entering the library at Carbery •, but even had not 
the volume been one which she had lately perused, 
she was in no mood for reading. Manifestly her 
mind wa.s shaping out some desperate resolution. 

‘ I will do it ! ’ she said at last, lifting her head 
with a defiant glitter in her lustrous eyes ; ‘ before 
I sleep it shall be written, I know and gauge 
beforehand the risk of such a course ; know too 
that I am loosening my ovnx grasp on the helm if 
I invito another to aid me. But that is better 
tluui to be foiled at the outset, and after weeks 
spent in this self-schooling, and in the sickening 
' task of cajoling a shallow, knavish egotist, such as 
I the future Sir Jasper will be until his dying day. 
Let those look to it who for their own schemes 
venture to cross my path !’ 

The hour, however slowly it might appear to 
pass ill the estimation of one whose nerves were 
on fire with excitement, nevertheless did wear 
itself out, and there was an end of waiting. 
With tranquil step and unruffled brow, Sir Sykes’s 
ward returned to her guardian’s house, to find, as 
she had anticipated, confusion and dismay preva- 
lent there ; the servants sullen or clamorous, the 
baronet’s daughters distressed, and Sir Sykes him- 
self in a state of feverish suspicion, which almo.st 
made him forget the traditions of good-breeding. 

- ‘Do you, Miss Willis, know .anything of this ?’ 
he asked half rudely, the instant that lie caught 
sight of his ward. 

‘ I — ^laiow of what ? ’ returned Ruth innocontly, 
as she lifted her eyes, with a startled look, to his.” 

‘Yon forget, papa,’ said Lucy Denzil, almost 
indignantly, ‘that Ruth has heard of nothing. 
She was away from tbe house all tlie time.’ 

‘ Yes, yes ; I beg pardon of course,’ exclaimed 
the baronet reddening, but still fixing his eyes 
searchingly on the placid face of his ward. 

The Indian orphan bore his scrutiny with an 
admirable composure. Her lower lip trembled .a 
little, as was natural, when she turned towards 

\ 
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slie who she may, played her part*— not one bi 
overdone — it was perfect 1 We breathe here ai 
’ of mystery ; but it will be strange ii 
” ' ’ ■ ain, I do not make a pus! 


Lucy. ^Pray do tell me,’ she said, ‘what has 
happened ? for it really does seem as though I 
had been unfortunate enough to make Sir Sykes 
angry with me.’ 

‘ Eapa has lost a letter — a letter of importance/ 
said Lucy, blushing as she spoke ; ‘and as the 
servants deny all knowledge of it, and its loss’ 

‘Say theft, not loss!’ interrupted the baronet 
w’ith unwonted harshness. ‘ I make no doubt that 
the letter wus stolen from my desk in the library, 
on which I had left it for but some two minutes, 
while I went to speak with my son in the White 
Boom. The French window ixearest to the fire- 
place was open, giving an easy means of entry, as 
of egress, for the purloiner of this letter, who 
must have been on the watch for an opportunity 
of surprising my secrets — that is to say/ stam- 
mered Sir Sykes, who felt the imprudence of 
these last words — ‘of basely prying into my 
private correspondence.’ 

‘ Are you fpite, ^piite sure, papa dear/ pleaded 
Blanche," ‘ that you, left the letter there, instead of 
bestowing it in some safe place for safe keeping, 
which may afterwards have escaped your memory, 
and will presently be recollected? Suclx things 
have happened often and often, even to the most 
methodical, and’ 

‘ There, there, my girl I ’ broke in the baronet ■ 
peevishly. ‘Have I not heard that argument 
repeated ctd nauseam by every man and maid 
that I have questioned ; and is it not the stock 
answer to all inquiries after missing trinkets or' 
valuables unaccounted for ? I grant that I can 
prove nothing. If I could ’ 

He did not complete the sentence, but crushing 
down the wrath that almost choked his voice, 
turned away. Nothing, at this unpleasant con- 
juircture, could be in 'better taste, or more simple, 
than Ruth’s demeanour. She began to cry. It 
was the first time since the day of her arrival 
that any one at Garbery had seen her in tears, and 
now both Blanche and Lucy came kindly to kiss 
her and console her with whispered entreaties to 
excuse Sir Sykes for an indiscriminate anger 
which there was nmeh to palliate. But Ruth soon 
dried her eyes, and going up to her guardian laid 
her hand upon his arm and looked up timidly in 
his face. 

‘ Let me be useful,’ she said. ‘ Let me help in 
hunting high and low for this letter ; pray, pray 
do, dear Sir Sykes, you who have been so very, 
very kind to me since I have been here.’ 

Nothing could be prettier. And Sir Sykes, 
though in his present irritable condition he actu- 


atmosphf ^ ^ , 

when I am all right again, I do not make a push 
to get at the governor’s secret, whatever it may 
he.’ 

The letter, it need hardly be said, remained 
undiscovered by the volunteer searchers who 
undertook the quest of it ; but gradually the 
indignant household became more calm, and the 
general voice confirmed the comfortable opinion, 
that Sir Sykes had unwittingly locked up the 
missing document in some desk or drawer, whence 
it would one day be satisfactorily extracted. 


CURIOUS RESEARCHES INTO HUMAN 
CHARACTER. 

There can be little doubt that the domain of 
mental science is being invaded on more than one 
side by the sciences which deal more especially 
with the material world and with the physical 
universe around us. When physiologists discovered 
that the force or impulse which travels along a 
nerve, which originates in the brain, and which 
represents the transformation of thought into 
action, is nearly allied to the electrical force — now 


and must ask you to foi 
best alone.’ 

Sir Sykes therefore ^ 
time was seen no more-, ^ , 

been an amused spectator of the turmoil, sauntered 
bade to the White Room, muttering as he went : 
‘ Lucky, rather, that this child had so perfect an 
alibi, or the governor would have tried, convicted, 
and sentenced his only son and heir as the light- 
fingered captor of his lost property. A new sensa- 
tion, it strikes me, that of injured iunocence. 
And talking of that — how nicely Miss Ruth, he 


and for some 
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sands of miles— about one Iiondred and eighty-six 
thousand miles according to the latest researches 
— in a second of tiiiie, nerve -force in man passes 
along his nerves at a rate varying from one hun- 
dred and ten or one hundred and twenty to two 
hundred feet per second. Or, to use Mr Galton’s 
words, nervc-force is ‘ far from instantaneous ’ in 
its action, and has ‘ indeed no higher velocity than 
that of a railway express train.’ 

As we could naturally suppose from a considera- 
tion of this fact, small animals presenting us with 
a limited distance for nerve-force to travel, will 
avoid rapid blows and shift for themselves in the 
struggle for existence at a much quicker rate than 
large animals. Take two extrenae cases in illustra- 
tion of this fact. A mouse hears a suspicious or 
threatening sound, and at once, so to speak, accom- 
modates its actions and movements to its pro- 
tection. The ear of the mouse, as one of its 
'gateways of knowledge,’ is situated so close to the 
hrain that the interval which elapses betu'cen the 
reception of the sound by the ear, or between its 
transmission as an impulse to the brain and tli.e 
issue of a command or second imprilge from the 
hrain to the muscles of the body for the purpose of 
movement, is too short to be perfectly appreciated 
by the observer. In a whale, on the contrary, 

, which may attain a length of eighty feet, a much 
longer interval will elapse before action of body 
follows on nervous impulse, seeing that the 
nerve-impulse has a longer distance to travel. 
A^uminj^ that in such animals as the whales the 
, neive-aetion travels at the rate of .seventy or 


eighty feet per second, it follows that in a 
large whale which has been struck near the tail by 
a harpoon, a second or so -will elapse before the 
impulse is transmitted to the brain, whilst another 
second will pass before the second impulse is 
sent from the brain to put the muscles of the 
tail in action for the purpose of retaliating upon 
the harpooner. In such a case it is assumed that 
the brain of the animal will be the nervous centre 
or station at which information is received, and 
from which instructions are in turn telegraphed to 
the various organs and parts of the body. In the 
actual details of the case, however, it is probable' 
that the spinal marrow of the animal or some part 
- of it would act as the ‘ head-office ’ for receiving and 
issuing commands. We know that a headless frog 
will wipe off with one foot a drop of vinegar that 
has been placed on the other, and in the absence 
of the hrain we thus assume that the spinal 
cord may act as a nerve-centre. 

Doubtless the si>iual marrow discharges this 
function naturally ; and in view of this latter 
.supposition, the interval between the reception of 
a blow and the muscular actions of an animal 
would be of less duration than in the case we have 
just supposed, where the brain is regarded as the 
-central station of the nervous system. As an emi- 
nent authority in physical science has remarked, 
'the interval required for the kindling of con- 
■sciousness would probably more than suffice for 
the destruction of the brain by lightning, or even 


•bullet. Before the organ (that is, the 
brain) can arrange itself, it may therefore be 
destroyed, -and in such a case we may safely con- 
■dude that death is painless.’ 

_ But eonfeing-ourselves to the domain of human 
thought, it -seems perfectly clear that the difler- 
■cnces between persons sf d&erent temperament are 


in reality referable in great part to the varying rates 
at which nervous impulses arc transmitted through 
the nerves, and to or from, the brain. The diifrr- 
ence between a person of phlegmatic disposition 
and a person of sauguino temporament, may thus 
be properly enough referred to the varying rates 
with which sensations and feelings arc appreciated 
and acted upon. Disposition, or temperameut thus 
becomes referred, secondarily, to the manner in 
which and aptitude with which nerves receive and 
transmit impressions. Primarily, of conr.se, \yq 
must refer the exact causes of the quicker or 
slower tran.smissiou of impulses to the constitution 
of the individual who exhibits them. 

Mr Galton gives a very interesting example 
of the differences to be observed between various 
individuals in the re.speets just noted, by a refer- 
ence to a practice common amongst astronomers, 
lie says : ‘ It is a %vell-known fact that different 
observers make different estimates of the e-.xact 
moment of the occurrence of any event. There 
is,’ he contimies, ' a common astronomical observa- 
tion in which the moment has to be recorded 
at which a star that is travelling athwart the field 
of view of a fixed telescope, crosses the fine 
vertical wire by which that field of view is mto.r- 
sected. In making this observation it is found 
that some observers are over-sanguiuc and arfiicl- 
pate the event, whilst' others are sluggish, and 
allow' the event to pass by before they succeed 
in noting it.’ This tendency of each individual 
is clearly Jiipt the result either of inexperience or 
carelessne^ since, as astronomers well know, ' it 
is a persistent characteristic of each individual, 
however practised in the art of mukiug okserva- 
tions or howuver attentive ho may be.’ And so 
accustomed inrleed are astronomers to these dili'er- 
cuces in observers, that a definite and standing 
phrase — that of the ‘personal equation’ — is used 
in that science to express the difference between 
the time of a man’s noting the event and that 
of its actual occurrence. Every assistant in an 
observatory has his ‘personal equation’ duly 
ascertained, and ha.s this correction applied to 
each of his observations. This most interesting 
fact relates exact or mathematical science in the 
most curious manner to the mental character of 
an individual, Mr Galton, however, does not 
rest merely with the announcement of this latter 
result. He goes much further in his theoretical 
inquiry, and suggests that peculiarities in the 
respect just noted might be found to be related 
to special points in the conformation of the body. 
Tims could the ‘personal equations’ of astronomers 
be related to the height of body, age, colour of 
hair and eyes, weight, and temperament, some 
valuable facts might be deduced regarding the 
union of definite characters to form a special 
constitution. 

Some other methods may be cited of estimating 
the differences between various temperaments in 
appreciating sensations and in acting upon them. 
If a person is prepared 'to give an instantaneous 
opinion as to the colour of a certain signal — blade 
or white— -but is unaware of the particular colour 
which is to he exhibited, and if he is further 
instructed to press a stop with his right hand 
fox the one colour and a lefl>hand stop for the 
other, the act of judgment necessary to determine 
the particular stop in each instance, is found to 
occupy an appreciable intorval. This is parti- 
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tendency to tliieve and steal. The subjects of tlie 
memoir in cj^uestion were a family nametl CLretien, 
of which, the common ancestor, so to speah, Jean 
Chretien by name, had three sons, Pierre, Thomas, 
and Jean-Baptiste, Pierre in his turn had one 

son, who was sentenced ti '' = ' 

for robhery and innrder. 

for murder , 
for a like crime. 

one son (f-,,- 5 -.-, - 

who came of a family noted for their tendency to 
the crime of incendiarism. Seven children were 
born to this couple with avowedly criminal ante- 
cedents on both sides. Of these, one son, Jean- 
EranQois, named after his father, died in prison 
after undergoing various sentences for rohberms. 


A. d l.r- Thomas had tNVO sons, 

one of whom was condemned to a like sentence 
the other being sentenced to death 

Of the children of J'ean-BaptiSte, 

(Jean-Eran§ois) married one l^Iarie Tarir^, 


„„„ Seven children were 

born to this couple with avowedly criminal ante- 


such, as have been illustrated, the observer may 
next proceed to the task of discovering whether 
persons who exhibit similar qualities of mind in 
these experiments, can he proved to be related to 
each other in other particulars of tlxeir physical 
or mental disposition. Mr Galton has ingeniously 
suggested that by an arrangement of mirrors, four 
views of a person’s head might be taken at once, 
and would thus afford an ordinary photographic 
portrait, a portrait of a three-quarter face, a 
profile view, and a figure of the top of the head 
re.spectlvely. Such a series of views would present 
all the aspects required for a comparison of the 
general as well as special contour of the head of 
the individual with the heads of others photo- 
graphed in like maimer. 

Our author, whose researches on the heredity 
of men of genius and the transmission from one 
generation to another of qualities belonging to the 
highest development of man’s estate, are well, 
known, turned his attention to the oppiosite phase 
of human life and character, and investigated in 
an avowedly casual, hiit still important manner, 
the likenesses and differences between members | 
of the criminal classes of England. The social and 
practical importance of a study such as the jiresent 
may he readily estimated. There are few persons 
who have not considered the hearings and influence 
of criminal antecedents upon the offenders of the 
present day. Although to a very large extent our 
temperaments and rli3j)ositions are of our own 
making, and are susceptible of the favouring 
influences of education and moral training, there 
can be no doubt of the truth of the converse 
remark, that to a very great extent the traits of 
character we inherit from our parents exercise an 
undeniable influence over ns for weal or for woe. 
If, therefore, through research in the direction we 
have indicated, it can he shewn that criminality 
our notions of criminal responsi- 


Another sou, Benoist, was killed by falling oft a ■ ] 
house-roof wliich he had scaled in the act of theft j j 
and a third son, ‘ Clain ’ by nickname, after being 
convicted of several robberies, died at the age of 
twentj'-flve. Victor, a fourth son, was also a 
criminal; Marie-Reine, a daughter, died in prison 
— as also did her sister Marie-Rose™ whither both 
had been sent for theft. The remaining daughter 
Victorine, married a man named Lemarre, the son 
of this couple being sentenced to death for robbery 
and murder. 

This hideous and sad record of whole genera- 
tions being impelled, as it were, hereditarily to 
crime, is paralleled by the case of the notorious 
Jukes-family, wliose doings are still matters of 
comment amongst the legal and police authorities 
of New York. A long and carefully compiled. 

: pedigree of this family .shews the sad but stvildiig 
fact, that in the course of seven generations no 
fewer than five iiundred and forty individuals of 
Jukes blood were included amongst the criminal 
and pauper classes. The account appears in the 
Thirty-first Annual Report of the rri.son Associa- 
tion of New York (187C) ; and tlie results oi: an 
investigation into the hi.story _of the fifth genera- 
tion alone, may be shortly referred to in the pre- 
sent instance as presenting ns with a companion, 
case to that of the somewhat inaptly named Ghrd- 
tieu family. This fifth generation of the Jukes 
tribe sprang from the eldest of the .five daugh- 
ters of the common ancestor of the race. One 
hundred and three individuals are iucluded 
in this generation ; thirty-eight of these coming 
through an illcgitimattj grand -daughter, and 
eighty-five through legitimate grand -children. 
The great majority of the females consorted with 
criminals : sixteen^ of the thirty-eight, have been 
convicted — one nine times — some of heinous 
crimes : eleven are paupers and led dissolute or 
criminal lives : four were inveterate drunkards : 
the history of three is unknown ; and a small 
minority of four are known to have lived respec- 
table and honest lives. Of the eighty-five legiti- 
mate descendants, only five were incorrigible 
criminals, and only some thirteen were paupers 
or dissolute. Jukes himself, the lounder of this 
prolific criminal community, was born about 1730, 
and is described as a curious unsteady _ .man of 
gipsy descent, but apparently without deliberately 
bad or intently vicious instincts. Through un- 
favourable marriages, the undecided character of 
the father ripened into the criminal traits of his 
’ ’ ' The moral surroundings being of 


runs in types, our notions of criminal responsi- 
bility, and our ideas regarding the punishment, 
deterrent and otherwise, of the criminal classes, 
must be affected and ameliorated thereby. 

That criminality, like moral greatness, "runs in 
the blood,’ there can be no doubt. It would in 


the blood,’ there can be no doubt. 

fact be a most unwonted violation of the com- 
monest law of nature, were wo to find the children 


of criminals free from the moral taints of their 
parents. As physical disease is transmissible, and 
as the conditions regulating its descent are now 
tolerably well ascertained, so moral infirmities 
pass from one generation to 'another, and the " law 
of likeness ’ is thus seen to hold true of mind as 
’well as of body. Numerous instances might be 
cited of the transmission of criminal traits of char- 
acter, often of very marked and special kind. Dr 
.Despino, a continexrtal writer, gives one very ' 
remarkable case illustrating the transmission from 
one generation to another of an extraordinary' 


descendants. The moral surroundings being of 
the worst description, the beginnings of criminality 
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"became intensified, and hence arose naturally, and 
as time passed, the grayer symptoms of diseased 
morality and criminal disposition. 

The "data upon which a true classification of 
criminals may be founded are as yet few and 
imperfect, but Mr Galton mentions it as a hopeful 
fact, that physiognomy and the general contorjr 
of the head can "be shewn to afford valuable evi- 
dence of the grouping of criminals into classes. 
This method of investigation, however, it must be 
noted, is by no means a return to the old standing 
of phrenology, which, as all readers know, boasts 
its ability to mark out the surface of the brain 
itself into a lai’gc number of different faculties. 
The most that anthropologists would contend for, 
according to the data laid down, is, that certain 
general types of head and face are peculiar to 
certain types of criminals. Physical conformation 
of a general kind becomes thus in a general 
maimer related to the mental type. 

The practical outcome of such a subject may 
be readily found in the ultimate attention which 
morality, education, and the state itself^ may give 
to the reclaiming of youthful, criminals and to the 
fostering, from an early period in their history, of 
those tendencies , of good which even the most 
degraded may be shewn to possess. If it be true 
that we are largely the products of past time, and 
that our physical and mental constitutions arc in 
great measure woven for us and independently of 
us, it is none the less a stable fact, that there 
exists ■ a margin of free-will, which, however 
limited in extent, may be made in the criminal 
and debased, and under proper training and 
encouragement, the foundation of a new and 
better life. , : 


down to the landing-place to meet them. I ex- 
plained that my house w'as not big enough to take 
them in ; but "that I had secured rooms at the 
hotel close by, and that my ■wife and I hoyied to 
have as much of their society as they could give 
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IN THREE OHAPTBRg, 


CHAPTER II.— TO-DAY— TROUBLE. 


Winter came- and passed away without anything 
happening to break the even tenor of existence. 
Spring came, and -with spring the appearance of 
a new novel of Mr Collingwood Dawson. Having 
had a considerable share in its manufacture, I felt 
naturally anxious to know the result of its appear- 
i ance. I had an encouraging note from Mrs Col- 
lingwodd Dawson : ‘ Much liked — goes off very 
well : ’ and I saw from the advertisements in the 
papers that the notices of the press were generally 
favourable. At the head of thorn all was the 
follo-vving extract from the EeMomad^al Revieio: 
< High capacity— very good— many readers— entic- 
ing intoi'Gst.’ Tributes of appreciation that were 
valuable from a periodical rarely given to praise 
overmuch any one unconnected with the house it 
represents. 

Soon after I had another note from my cm- 

S or : ‘I am coining over to confer with you on 
ary and other matters ; please make all neces- 


sary arrangements. I shall be accompanied by a 
female friend, but not, alas, by Mr Collingwood 
Da-wson ! ’ 


After they had settled down in their new .abode, 
Mrs Collingwood Daw.sou Ciune over to see luc, 
ami was shown into the pavilion, 

‘I am in a good deal of doubt and difficultj',’ 
she said ; ‘ and T have come to ask your opinion 
and discuss matters irith you. ‘But as it is no use 
putting half-confidence in you, and your opinion 
will bo of little good unless you know fully all 
the circumstances of the case, I mean to tell you 
everything ; and will first begin, if you please, and 
if it does not bore you too mucb, with a little 
sketch of my life.’ 

I a-ssured her tliat I should have great pleasure 
in listening to her, as anything connected with her 
was of interest to me. 

‘I am,’ she began, ‘the daughter of an ofiicial 
of the old India "House; and my lather, who had 
held a good position there, and enjoyed a good 
income, left at his death no other provision for his 
widow and only child, myself, but the pensions 
to which we were entitled — a very handsome one 
indeed for my mother ; and for myself some seventy 
pounds a year, which , ceased at my marriage. He 
had been during his lifetime very fond of good 
society, especially literary society ; and thus from 
early years I had been acquainted with many people 
who followed that profession. Consequently it is ' 
not surprising that I tried to add to an income 
sufficiently narrow by literary work, although I 
confess that I had no particixlar talent, and cer- 
tainly no enthn-siasm for the task, and met with- 
little succe.'js. In this way I became acquainted 
with several publishers and many authors ; among 
others was my first husband. He was a man ol’ 
great intellectual power and force of will, but 
quite without any ballast of judgment or common- 
sense. Still I was very much enthralled by his 
influence, and he having formed a violent passion 
for me, insisted on marrying me. Young a,nd ill- 
advised, I gave way to his impetuo.sity, and married 
we were. I soon had cause to repent the hasty 
step. He had been a man of most irregular habits ; 
and after a brief period of devotion to me, he 
resumed them. Our household became a scene 
of constant Jars and quarrels ; he wearied out my 
life, and I must have wearied out liis. The beau- 
tiful soul that I thought I had recognised as 
enshrined in his somewliat ill-formed a'lid stunted 
figure, had no existence for me. He was .malig- 
nant and detestable, utterly — most utterly,’ 

Her voice trembled with anger at the retrospect, 

I whilst her eyes filled with indignant tears. 

' ‘ It was an ill-assorted match evidently/ I said. 

‘But ■why did you not agree to separate V 
j ‘ I shrank from mentioning such a thing ; with 
all his faults, I believed that he was still at the 
bottom devotedly attached to me. Besides, such. 


Ihe. steamer that ifiies the Lower Seine in the 
summer months, came puffing up the river one 
me breezy morning, and dropped, into a little 
ooat that put off to meet her, two female passen- 
gers, a quantity of boxe-s, and a little white dog, 

1 I recognised my expected visitors, and hastened 


a step is always distressing and compromising. 
No 1 I went on bearing niv troubles, not silently 


No ; I went on bearing my troubles, not silently 
indeed, for I have too much spirit, I confess, to 
make a meek and uncomplaining wife ; but' I bore 
them anyhow, although I confess that any affection 
I ever had for him had been lost iu the embroil- 
ments of our married life. You may think that 
I was to blame, and that if there were a real 


,u 
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attaclimeiit ou his part towards me, I ought to ! 
have l3een able to manage him ; but I tell you no ! 
There was a certain malignity in his nature that 
made him spiteful and tormenting even to those 
whom lie loved. Anyhow, life Avas a sorrowful 
burden to me Avliilst he was with me.’ 

She rose, looking quite overcome by the recital 
of her troubles. Her eyes were filled with tears ; i 
her hands trembled nervously, as she raked them ! 
to press the hair hack from her forehead. I inur- i 
mured a few words expressive of sympathy and | 
good-will. I 

‘ Well ! ’ she said, sitting down and wiping her | 
eyes with a pretty embroidered handkerchief ; ‘not j 
to dwell upon my troubles. I was at last relieved ■ 
from the hateful knot by his death— a death I 
believe he contrived in a way that should leave | 
mo in as cruel and doubtful a position as possible. | 
He left home one day without giving me any ! 
intimation that he Avould stay awaj^ — that was his | 
general practice — or leaving me any money to carry i 
on the household expenses. And the next thing I | 
heard of him was from a little village on the coast, I 
that he had been drowned while bathing. I ' 
believe that he committed ■ suicide. I ascertained | 
that he had been informing himself most minutely 
of the set of the tides and currents about the coast, 
and with fiendish ingenuity had taken to the 
water at a time when, the tide was certain to carry 
his body far out to sea.’ 

‘But what object could he have had in that, 
madam ?’ 

* Don’t you see ? The pension which I had lost 
in marrying revived fon my widoAvhood. But he 
had contrived that his body should never be found. 
In vain I applied to the authorities to renew my 
pension. There had been several cases of attempted 
personation and fraud about these pensions, and 
they utterly refused to renew mine without abso- 
lute proof of my husband’s death. This I was 
unable to afford to their satisfaction, his body never 
having been discovered. Still, the circumstantial 
evidence was most strong, and I was advised to 
bring an action in the way of a petition of right. 
A circumstance, however, occurred,’ said the widow 
with a slight blush, ‘ which rendered such a step 
unnecessary.’ 

‘Ah ! I see,’ I cried ; ‘you married again V 

‘Yes; and this time my Amuture was more 
fortunate, hly second husband was an officer in 
the army, frank and free and brave. No young 
couple could have been happier. But alas ! Ave 
were neither of us prudent in the management of 
our ailairs. We had small means in the present, 
but great expectations, rind Ave were too sanguine 
to think of the possibility of disappointment. Life 
became a series of feasts and fetes. My husband 
sold out of the ariuy, and avc lived gaily enough on 
the proceeds of Ms commission, till that was all 
gone, and Ave saw ourselves brought to the verge of 
ruin. I mitst tell you that my husband vaas also 
of a literary turn, and AA'rote military sketches and 
so on, that brought in a little money, but nothing 
substantial. 

‘ We had one resource still left — ^the house in 
Avhich we lived ; it had been my mother’s, and at 
her death she left it to me. It Avas a iwetty little 
house, in the neighbourhood of St John’s Wood ; 
but it Ava.s leasehold only, and the lease had not 
more than ton years to run. We had found it 
under these circumstances impossible to mortgage 


our interest. We might have sold the lease ; ami 
that Avitli the furniture, Avhich had also been my 
mother’s, would have realised five or six hundred 
pounds. But Avhen that Avas gone, Avhere should 
AA-^e look for shelter ? Charles’s great expecta- 
tions ’ 

‘Pardon me for interrupting you. You have 
mentioued your hushaud’s Christi'au name : it Avill 
make your narrative clearer if you tell me also his 
surname.’ 

Oollingwood Avas his name— Charles Golling- 
Avood.’ 

And the name of the first one Avas Dawson ? ’ 

You have guessed rightly. To continue. Charles’s 
great expectations had all come to a bad end. A 
rich relative, who had brought him up for his heir, 
took a great dislike to me, and cut him out of his 
will, for no reason iu the world but that he had 
married me, and that Ave Avere very poor. When 
he died, and we found this out, it seemed that the 
Avorld had come to an end for us. What Avas to he 
done ? Live iu the most niggardly Avay Ave might, 
but Ave could not live on nothing. First aa'c began to 
sell the less essential parts of our bclongmgs. We 
lived oil old china for three months ; and then \vq 
began on our paintings. We had some good ones 
by English artists, Avhich my father had left behind 
him, and these kept us' for a while. But this Avas 
like burning the planks of the ship to keep the 
engines going. Charles had tried hard for employ- 
ment in the meantime. Eor the governorship of a 
colony; for a consulship; the post of adjutant of 
militia; the same thing in a Volunteer regiment; 
for the chief-constableship of a large tcAAm ; Ibr the 
management of a brcAvery; and ever so many things 
besides. All of no use. 

“ We must take in Avashing,” said Charle.s; “ ami 
I will become a second Mantiliui, and turn the 
mangle.” 

‘ Lodgers were our next thought, and that seemed 
more feasible. Then some one advised us to let our 
house furnished. We put au advertisement in the 
papers, and by great good luck we had an ofier for 
the Avhole of the house at once. Six guineas a 
week for May, June, and July. We made up our 
minds to take cheap lodgings someAvhere on the 
coast, and spend only half our Aveekly six guineas, 
Avhich Avould thus "last us six months instead of 
three. As Ave Avere packing up our belongings 
and storing aAvay the packages in the lumber-room, 
Charles stumbled over a lot of old boxes, from 
Avhich arose a cloud of dust. 

“ What are these old things ? ” he cried. 

“I don’t know anythin" about them. They 
Avej'e my first husband’s hoolcs and papers.” 

“Books, eh?” said Chailes. “Let’s have a look at 
’em and broke open, one of the boxes. This, how- 
ever, turned out to he full of packets of inairu- 
scripts. Charles made a Avry face over them, but 
he took out a packet and began to read it. I AA’-ont 
on AA'ith the work. 1 had everything to do then, I 
must tell you, for ' we had dismissed our servants, 
and lived in the house by ourseh'es aauUi only a 
char-womau to help— quite in picnic style. 

‘ Well dinner-time came, and Charles, aa'Iio Avas- 
still up-stairs reading his manuscript, 'brought it 
down with him and laid it beside his plate, and 
■went on again reading directly after dinner. 

“I tell you what it is, old Avomaii,” he said, 
as Ave Avent to bed, “ I fool muddled AAOth it all, 
aud rather as if I ’d been supping oil' pork chops 
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and Wc-lsh-xabbit ; but there's something in that 
Icllow’s -wiitiugs, only the}' are coarse, decidedly 


coarse. 

‘But I am tiring you,' said Mrs Collingwood, 
loolciiig up u'ith a snuile. 

‘ Not at all. I arn highly interested. Go on, 
pleased 

‘IVe went away to the sea-side, and Charles, took 
several packets ol’ mannscripl wdth Mm to amuse 
hini, as Ixe said, during the long days. 

“Do you know,” he said to me one evening, 
“ I think one could make something out of these 
things. If we cut out the ohjectionable pas.sages 
wliich I expect w'ere in the -way of their publica- 
tion ” 

“My dear Charles,” I saul, “these were his 
religion, and he would not have touched a word 
for worlds to make them more acceptable.” 

“And died a martyr to the faith, eli?” said 
Charles, “ Well, I shan’t he so very particular, 
Tliere’s enough for a threO'-volume novel here, 
and I shall expurgate it and try its luck.” 

‘Charles w^as never much of a penman, hut I was 
xU neat quick writer, and thus the copying fell uimn 
me. Charlie did the botching and patching, and 
dictated as I copied. But what a task it was ! I am 
sure the mere writing of it W'-as worth all we were ! 
destined to get for it, let alone the author’s work ' 
and our amendments. Then we got a lot of the 
most taking three-volume novels from the library, 
and counted the words and lines, so as to get ours 
about the right length. It was finished at last, 
just as our house became vacant ; and as soon as 
we got back to town I took it to a publisher. It 
was agreed that I was to do all this part of the 
work, for my poor Charlie used to say that if 
anything happened to him, I should find the use 
of these habits of business.’ Here she paused. 

I coughed douhtfullj’-. My knowledge of human 
■nature led me to attribute the arrangement to shy- 
.ness and laziness on his part. I did not, however, 
venture to disturb Mrs Collingwood’.s illusions. 

She resumed : ‘ To our surprise and joy, after 
a delay of not more than three or four months, 
we heard from the publishers accepting our novel. 
We did not get any large sum for it, it is true, 
hut it was highly thought of, and was to be well 
advertised; and that wns the chief point. When- 
ever the author was inquired for, I gave out that 
he was my husband, hut that he was an invalid. 
Charlie really was poorly at tho time,’ she said 
blushing. ‘Ah, you shake yoiir head; but in 
these days, my dear M — — , it is necessary to be 
ms6 as well as clever.’ 

‘But why not have given it out as the work of 
a deceased author 1 ’ 

‘ Ah, that would never have done ! A publisher ' 
takes a first novel because he hopes for another and 
a better. Of what use is it to pufi: the one golden 
egg of a dead goose ? No ; we- were right there—' 
events have shewn it Well, our novel was, as 
you know, a success. It went oil' lilce wild-fire, and 
our' publishers fed the flame adroitly by issuing 
one edition after another — aU of the same impres- 
sion, All this time we were at work upon another, 
wbmh also went down, although not so much 
relished as the first, I think we had purifi,ed it a 
little too much. Avoiding this error in a third, we . 
agaiii made a hit Our fortune was now made and , 
publishers were at.onr feet. But we were in this j 
strait : we had .come to an end of oiir fiTiisbftd | 

t 


: works ; all that were left now were mere sketches 
and outlines, many too vague, and other.? too 
extrav'agaiit to he of much, 'use to us. Charles had 
good judgment and some critical po wer, hut he had 
no creative faculty, neither had I. Happily wo did 
not deceive ourselves oxi this point. The que-stiou 
to he solved was how to supply the Avant. To 
Charles the idea fu'st suggested itself of trying to 
secure assistance from outside. It VA’as quite 
evident that it would he useless to think of any 
person Avell known in the world of letter.?. We 
set ourselves to study the more obscure literature 
of the day.’ 

I bowed politely, hut with some imvard mortifi- 
cation. 

‘ Oh, don’t think you are in question noAv,’ said 
the lady with an arch smile; ‘wait to the end 
of the story. My husband came home one day in a 
state of great excitement. Ho had in Jus pocket a 
copy of the JVecUy Dmlynr, Avhich contained an 
instalment of a serial story just commemied. 

“ Eead that,” he cried. When I had finished : 
“Now, what do you think?” 

‘But I was trembling all over with terror. 

“ What ’s the matter ? ” ho cried. 

“0 Charles !” I said, “if Tdid not know it wa.s 
impossible, I should say that no one but my late 
husband could have written this.” 

‘So strongly was I penetrated with this idea, 
that for a long time I forbade him to. make 
any inquiry after the author. At last we wore 
so pressed to supply another novel that I con- 
sented that he should make inquiries. The story 
in the JFeuUy Dmiejer, we ibund, had become 
so grotesque and bizarre, that finally the editor 
brought it to an abrupt close himself, refusing to 
take any more of it; and he made no difficulty 
Avhatevcr about telling our busine.ss agent in. con- 
fidence the name of the writex’. I must tell you 
we had found it necessary to employ an agent, 
Mr Smith, who has served xxs faithfully enough, 
but who was never permitted to see my h'usband. 
Well, Charles wrote cautiously to the author of 
this queer story, who, it seemed, lived in .France ; 
asking him to send specimens of his stories, and 
specifying the quantity reqxxired for possible pxxb- 
lication, with his terms. We had in reply a pile of 
manuscript. Jxxdge of the relief I felt when I found 
that the handwriting was quite unfamiliar to me. 
His terms were so low that we had no difficxxlty in 
undertaking to accept all his work, I’or some 
seventy pounds a year we secured everything he 
wrote. A great deal of the stulT was utterly use- 
less to us, but every now and then he gave us the 
framework of a powerful story. Well, all of a 
sudden he turns sulky and refuses to send any 
more. Charlie would have found some one to 
supply his place, no doubt. But now I come to tho 
great misfortune of my life’ — with faltering voice 
— ‘the death of my dear husband.’ 

‘ Your husband dead ! ’ I cried, quite u.xiprcpared 
for the announcement. 

‘Yes, he is dead ; and nnhappy me, I have ixot 
been able to mourn his loss except in sccx'ct and 
with precautions. The funeral even was conducted 
with as much caution as if he had been a felon, and 
we had been ashamed of having to own that he 
had belonged to ns. And ho was tho kindest, 
most affectionale 

‘But it was his own wish,’ she went on after a 
pause. ‘He planned out every tlihxg. You see 
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that althoiigli our writings— compilations should 
I call theni 1 ’ she said with' a faint attcmijt at a 
smile — ^ brought us in a nice income, yet we were 
pleasure-lowing people, and had always been accus- 
tomed to plenty of society, and we had saved 
nothing out of it. We have two children, a hoy 
at Itugby, and a daughter at an expensive school ; 
and tliere is poor Charlie’s sister, the lady who 
accompanies me, and she has no one else to depend 
upon but me, IJesides, as Charlie urged before he 
died: “J ajn not Collingwood Dawson,’’ he said ; 

‘‘ why should my death be the cause of his ? Keep 
him alive, old woman, to be a sijpport to you and 
the children and Lizzie,” Those were almost his 
last words, dear brave fellow ] ’ She rose and left 
the room, overcome by uncontrollable emotion. 

My thoughts, after Mrs Collingwood quitted me, 
were rather of a serious turn. I reflected that my 
own interests were bound up in the same cause, 
and that my own livelihood hung very much upon 
keeping up Mr Collingwood Dawson as a going 
concern. It was too late to go back now. If I 
had gained experience I liad lost connection. My 
own place had been filled np. Mr Collingwood 
Dawson had become as necessary to me as to the 
widow and her family. Still the idea of a person 
who never died, who enjoyed a sort of corporate 
existence, or like the living Buddha, transferred 
his identity from one body to another, a being who 
could go on writing novels and publishing them till 
the crack of doom, struck one with a kind of awe. 

As a relief to the troubled current of my 
thoughts I took up a newspaper which Mrs 
Collingwood had brought with her. It was the 
Hebdomadal Eeview, the number containing the 
review of Collingwood Dawson’s last novel, I 
turned to the page %vith a kind of pleased excite- 
ment, for the short abstract that 1 had seen in 
the advertisement, as yon have seen, was calcu- 
lated to give me the impression that the critique 
was an appreciative one. It was so short that I 
have no scruple in giving it in extenso: ‘If 
it be necessary, and we suppose it is, that silly 
ill-educated people should be supplied with the 
morbid trash suited to their high capacity, there is 
no reason why Mr Collingwood Dawson should not 
cater for their wants. We can say of his novel 
that it is very good stuff of the kind. The pity is 
that there should be so many readers for this kind 
of stuff; "We only hope that young ladies of the 
class who find Mr Dawson’s compilations accept- 
able, will not be unduly led away from the para- 
mount claims of seam and gusset and band by the 
enticing interest of his story,’ 

Satire- like this does not hit verj^ hard, ifowever, 
and my only feeling after the first disappoint- 
ment was of amusement at the ingenuity that had 
been able to extract the sting from it and secure 
the latent honey. One word, however, seemed 
dangerous — ‘ compilations.’ Was it jjossible that 
the 'critic had discovered the composite nature of 
Mr CoUingwood Dawson ? 

‘ Can you lend me five pounds ?’ said a gruff 
voice behind me. I turned and saw the squat 
figure of M. Houlot close to my chair. 

'^Tt was an embarrassing question. There was 
nothing in M. Houlot’s appearance to invite con- 
fidence — at all events to the extent of five pounds. 
At the same time, M, Houlot had in my mind 
loomed into considerable imjioxtancc, for since I 


had heard Mrs Collingwood’s story, I had identified 
him with the third portion of Mr Collingwood 
Dawson. 

' ‘Oh, if it requires consideration, don’t think 
about it,’ said Houlot roughly. ‘I won’t trouble 
you.’ , 

‘Stop a minute,’ I replied ; ‘wait. I don’t know 
whether I have the money. I must ask my wife.’ 

‘Oh, you arc one of the wretched slaves of a 
petticoat, are you ? ’ said Houlot with a rasping 
laugh. *I should have thought you had lived 
through that stage of your development.’ 

‘As she will be the principal slifferer if the 
money should not be returned, she is entitled to 
a voice in the matter.’ 

‘ Look here ! If it comes to asking your wife, 
I’ll withdraw my request. I know what that 
means, well enough. But if you are afraid of not 
getting yom- money back, I ’ll give you security. 
— -What security ? Why, manuscripts worth ten, 
twenty pounds. I should say, if I were some 
people — of priceless value,’ 

‘Ah!’ I said to myself, ‘there is Houlot, who has 
quarrelled with his bread-and-butter, and now he 
comes to me to borrow money to go on with. 
AVould it not be better to send for Mrs Colling- 
wood, to see if this is really the man who supplies 
her with her plots ; and if so, to make the peace 
between them, and get him to continue the 
supply?’ 

Mrs Collingwood saved me the trouble of send- 
ing for her. I saw her coming across the garden 
to the pavilion. She was composed now and 
cheerful ; she led one of my girls by the hand, 
and was telling her a story, I fancj’’, in which the 
child seemed uncommonly interested. 

Houlot was standing leaning against the mantel- 
piece with his back to the doorway, and under his 
arm Ha stick, which he was rubbing, with the 
point of his hook, as was his emstom when vexed. 
I saw Mrs Collingwood coming in at the doorway 
— door and windows were wide opem Ail of a 
sudden her face whitened all over, and she tottered 
backwards. I ran to her assistance ; but when I 
reached the garden, she had already disappeared 
within the house. 

‘Am I a hobgoblin, that I frighten people?’ 
said Houlot savagely, coming to the door. 

‘ 'Where ’s that woman -who ran away ?’ 

I made no reply ; and he went on rubbing his 
stick with the iron hook, apparently in a very 
evil temper. 

‘I want that money particularly. I want to 
go to England and expose this Collingwood 
Dawson, to strip him of his borrowed plumes, 
and shew the British imblio what a daw this 
fellow is whom they admire. Gome ; give me this 
five pounds, and let me go.’ 

‘I can’t say anything more to you just now,’ 
I replied. ‘ I will let you know to-morrow.’ 

‘ That will lose me two days ; I want to start 
to-morrow.’ 

• ‘I can’t help it. I can’t let you have the 
money now:’ 

Houlot saw that I was in some flurry and con- 
fusion, and thought probably that I was afraid 
of Hm, and that by bullying me a little he should 
get what he wanteu. 

‘ Come now ! ’ he cried ; ‘ go and get me that 
money, I know what I know, and I am not to 
be stopped for a paltry five-pound note,’ 
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My reply ^vas to shew him the door. He | 
scowled at ' me, fingered his stick as if he had ' 
a mind to hit me, thought better of it seemingly, | 
and went out growling inarticulately. ^ i 

‘ Mdiej’e is he, that man 1 ’ cried Mrs Colling- 
■wood meeting me in the doorway of the house, ' 
looking quite livid with fear. ‘Wliat do you 
know of him 1 Where does he come from V 

‘ He is your correspondent, the author of your 
plots.’ 

‘ Ah, then is he my hnshand ! ’ she cried in a 
voice that, though low and subdued, was full of 
anguish. ‘ What a %Yretched being am I, to have 
^ :• seen him !■’ . 1 

‘ It would have been worse still had he seen 
you,’ I muttered. ‘ Come, kli’s Gollingwoocl — come 
into the garden, into the open air ; you will he 
better there. Take my arm ; keep up your heart ; 
all will he Av ell yet.’ 

‘ Where is he ? -where is he ?’ was all she could 
say.- i 

‘ He is gone ; you are quite safe.’ ^ 

We began ' to pace up and down the garden ; 
together, she -wringing her hands and writhing 
with pain and emotion. 

‘ Do consider,’ I said, ‘ that he has kept out of 
the way all these years, and that he is not likely 
to trouble you now.’ 

‘ Oh J I can’t bear to think. The children—poor 
Charlie, wliat will become of us all?’ 

‘ The children will take no harm,’ I said, ‘ if you 
act prudently. All will he well; and your late 
husband is out of the reach of any trouble.’ 

‘Ah yes, poor Charlie ! I wish I had died with 
him. Even now he may he reproaching me ! 
How dreadful, dreadful it all is ! ’ 

■I could not give her much consolation; for 
besides these troubles of the heart, other and less 
manageable difficulties I saw were impending. 

At the first blush it wms impossible to say what , 
-would become of us all in this imbroglio. Certainly 
if any one -were entitled to be considered Oolling- 
-wood Dawson, it was the man who had originated 
the -works by which he had obtained his fame. 
On the other hand, he -would never have had 
any success himselfi No piihlislier would have 
looked twice at books which -vi'ere so violent and 
coarse. All the labour and pains that had been 
taken in bringing his writings into an acceptable 
form, were they to go for nothing ? And was it to 
be allowed that a man who had thrown off all ties 
and abandoned his place in the world, should 
resume them Avhen other people had made them 
wmrth possessing? It seemed not; and yet the 
law would be on Ms side. 

There was only one consoling feature in the 
position— the man had no money. He could not 
. move without that; and if he had been able to 
obtain it from any other source, he would hardly 
have come to borrow from a stranger ; but this 
■was a very frail barrier after all. He might, if he 
were determined to get back to England, find his 
way to the nearest port, and get passed home by 
the consul as a distressed British subject. Why h'e 
had not gone over to England when he first dis- 
covered the use that had beep, made of his talents, 
was probably because ho waited to complete some 
work he had in hand, which might serve as an 
introduction to the publishers, and a sort of voucher 
for his claim. 

Was there, however, mo possibility of mistake? 


Was it perfectly certain that this -was the missing 
husband ? Mrs Gollingwood had no ]iop(?, that 
there was any error. »Sho knew him perfectly. 
It was impossible that there should be two suck 
people in the world together, iilentical in mind and 
in person. That his handwriting had so com- 
pletely changed, seemed to her nnaccouutablo ; 
but it did not move her faith in his identity. And 
an explanation was soon found for tluvS ; for he 
had lost his right hand since his flight, and conse- 
quently ■nmote''with his left. 

I said just now that I could give kfrs Colling- 
wood no comfort ; but there -was one thing that 
hound us all together and insured sym'pathy 
hetween u.s : we were so to speak all in the same 
boat. Our livelihood depended upon keeping up 
the integrity of Gollingwood Daw'son. 


I A MOORLAND WEDDING. 

^ It was in the month of June last year, when the 
i days were about their longest, that the scattered 

dwellers in the upland parish of L were- 

excited by the intimation of a marriage in one 
of their glens. Among a sparse -population an 
event of this sort necessarily happens but rarel;^, 
and as a' consequence w-hen it does .happen it 
comes attended by much more ‘pomp and cir- 
cumstance’ than would other-wise accompany it. 
As an angel sent by some gracious fate, it stirs 
the stagnant pool of existence, and revives hearts 
that may have drooped through dreary days of 
solitude. The people wlio have participated 
in it are livelier in their talk and -wear a blither 
aspect for days and weeks afterwards. 

A breeze was blowing through the bright June 
sunlight, and the shadows of a few clouds were 
moving quietly across the hills, when about 
three o’clock in the afternoon I set out on foot for 
the scene of the marriage that has been referred 
to. The point from which I started lay upon 
the highest tract of cultivated land at the head 
of a prettily -wooded valley, and I; had to 
walk seven miles by mountain-side and glen 
before reaching the cottage that -ivas my destina- 
tion. For the 'first portion of the way tliere is an 
excellent cart-road — excellent for a hill-country 
whose pastoral-bred pedestrians do not greatly 
need roads ; but after some three miles have been; 
got over the traveller finds himself almost lite- 
rally at large among the mountains, -svith but a 
feeble indication of a -foot-track along the brow 
of a deep ravine, and a mountain stream below. 

Coutinning my course, the glen began to expand 
again, and its slopes to lose their covering of 
brushwood. A strip of level verdure, broaden- 
ing as I ascended, stretched on each side of the 
water ; and after following several windings of the 
stream without any change in the character of its 
banks, the moorland cottage that X wus in search 
of lay before me. 

The first thing I observed was an animated 
crowd of people streaming out of the door two and 
two, and setting off for an elevation that stood 
some distance to the right. On arriving at the 
cottage I learned that those W'cro the bride’s people 
gone to meet the party of the bridegroom, and to 
take part in ‘running the broose,’ which is a 
foot-race among the young lads for the bride’s- 
maid’s handkerchief. Herself the goal, the bridir's- 
maid, fluttering in white and scarlet, had ascended 
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to a knoll before tlie cottage, and some time after- her mind a picture of her own, on wliicli hor 
wards held up a silk haudkerchiof to the eyes of thoughts were dwelling. But what the scene was 
the expectant runners. that was calling her away from the merriment of 

I fancy there are few spectacles that produce the hour I possessed no means of ascertaining ; 
in one’s mind a stronger sense of savage freedom and the reader is at liberty to fill up this blank 
than that of civilised human beings let loose,' in the narrative as best delights his fancy, 
coatless, vestless, bonnetless, to race among the 

hills. In less than two minutes from their start- A portion of the company now' seated itself at 
ing on the homeward race they had sunk out: of a heavily laden tea-table that was laid out in 
view- at the foot of the highest hill, and when an adjoining chamber; and here let me remark 
they hailed in sight again, they were much more that as Scottish weddings are celebrated in the 
widely scattered than at the beginning. Two or afternoon or eveningj the entertainment known by 
three in the rear had already dropped out of the the English as the dejeuner, is unknown to their 
race; but those in the front seemed to be still northern neighbours. But thei’e are few such teas 
running with energy and determination. Once or served in cities or even in Lowland dwellings as 
twice again w’Q lost them in the hollow’s, and each had been that night prepared for us. The vesulfc 
time they reappeared we could notice that their of a good week's labour of several women in carry- 
number was gradually getting smaller ; so that by ing, boiling, and baking, seemed to be placed upon 
the time the leader swept across the stream in the board. Let the_ reader remember that it w|us 
front of us, all other competitors had given up in Scotland that this wedding took place, and he 
the contest as hopeless, A cheer broke forth as will appreciate the biU. of fare the better. It was 
he struggled up the knoll panting, and bemired to by no means a much varied one, hut the .several 
clutch the coveted prize, which, with similar ones articles had been provided in uinliraited . supply, . 
thus gained, I find it is a great ambition among Eresh baked scones lined each side of the table in 
the young men in some districts to accumulate, castellated row's; platefuls of dark-coloured ‘braxy’ 
The winner of the '^hroose’ was a tall and finely ham, cut from the mutton that hung on the rafters, 
formed youth of fair comple.xion ; with clear blue stood in between them, with here and the^e a 
eyes and well-cut features. pile of thick cut, deeply buttered bread. There 

As soon as the stragglers had come forward, were also buns, ‘ cookies, | biscuits, and gimeraeks, 
followed by the bridegroom and his man, amid that must have been carried painfully oyer miles of 
tremendous cheering, the marriage ceremony was moorland ; and raised majestically at the head or 
proceeded with in the kitchen. It was a long low- the table was a little w’hite bride-cake surmounted 
roofed apartment, with innumerable shoulders of by a solitary flag. 

mutton in all the stages tow'ards ham, depending When the company had crushed themselves 
from the rafters. The bride was led out of an into seats around the table, and were just going 
anteroom, resting on her father’s arm. He was a to operate upon the braxy, a hig-boued, bleached- 
rather oldish man, w’ith the history of a good many looking old man was furtively led on to tn® ®nd 
troubles plainly written upon his face. The bride of a bench that had been placed near the door, 
was a broad-shouldered, brown- visaged, and gray- I soon discovered that, after the pninister, this W'as 
eyed maiden of about four-and-tweuty ; and her for the time being the most important of the 
future husband, a loose-limbed, amiable-looking invited assembly. Ho was in fact no less a per- 
youth in a lavender necktie and fiery red hair, sonage than the fiddler, and was, as he ought to 
looked possibly a year or two younger. The have been, in keeping with the character of the 
service was performed by a Presbyterian clergy- traditionary musician, almost stone-blind. Tins 
man, azid was accordingly a short one, Imme- Demodocus had been led hither from his dwelling 
i diately it was over there was a multitudinous five miles over the hills by a little boy, his grand- 
shaking of hands with the happy couple. It was son, who had fair hair, and wore faded velvet and 
interesting to note the various phraseologies in corduroys. The heartiness with which the veteran 
which the numerous guests severally expressed musician laid in a_ store of yictnal against the 
their good wishes ; all the degrees of feelings from laboiir of a long night’s fiddling, was a most re- 
I that of ordinary regard to the most ebullient freshing sight. He was a long-faced, heavy-jawed 
affection, being apparently represented, man, and had rusty gray hair that fell unkempt 

While this process was going forward, the mother upon a much worn velvet collar. A large scarlet 
of the bride, a sallow-faced person with kindly cotton handkerchief was twisted carelessly about 
black eyes, and gray hair smoothed neatly across his neck, and came down in a loose fold upon ms 
her brow, took up a position by the fire to advance breast. He wore an aspect of silent passive mis- 
arrangements for the tea. You could see that the fortune; and as you looked at him it was difficult 
good woman was greatly excited and confused, to imagine music dwelling in his soul, how much 
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stcpiDuig to' the lloor. There were Scotch reels, 
conntry-dances, and polkas, ami now and then a 
quadrille was clecoronsly walked through, hy the 
two or three young farmers and their s'weethearts. 
But unquestionably the Scotch reel ■vv'as the 
faTourite, and maintained the precedence through- 
out the whole of the entertainment ^ As most 
readers doubtless know, this is a lively and 
stirring dance, that permits a good deal of jumping 
and stamping, and is admirably adapted to the 
social requirements of a warm-hearted and excitable 
people. Whether its popularity in Scotland has 
anything to do with the Celtic origin of the inhabi- 
tants, I do not take npon me to suggest; but 
certain it is, that after seeing it performed, as on 
the present occasion, with all the vivacity that 
belongs to it, you would not think of associating 
it with a grave and solemn-minded race. To the 
uninitiated onlooker it is nothing but an indis- 
tinguishable confusion ; in which he may observe 
that there is a great deal of Bobbing with the 
bead and simffling with the feet, and that it is 
in nowise adapted to a staid person of fashion. 
E’everthcless it stood in high favour on the pre- 
sent occasion, and seemed to please abundantly 
the agile young persons 'who performed iu it. 
Wliat matter to them though it should be un- 
fashionable ! They had come to this wedding to 
enjoy themselves ; and much as the horrid crew iu 
‘Alio way’s auld hauirted kirk’ despised foreign 
cotillons, so did these children of hills and valleys 
stick to their native reels and country-dances. 

After a time, when the music had begun to 
■work, in his soul, and he hud been set athinking 
upon .‘the brave days of old,’ you would notice 
a reverend senior bravely leading out .some gay 
and handsome maiden, and challenging another 
gray-headed veteran to face him in the dance. 
These exhibitions of pluck and spirit in the 
fathers uniformly evoked hearty plaudits from 
the company; and some one would call out to 
‘Archie’ the fiddler, ‘to put his best foot fore- 
most this time,’ Archie had by this time got 
worked into a state of considerable energy and 
enthusiasm, and ■urns in some respects quite a diifer- 
ent character from that of t'wo hours ago at the 
tea-table. The colour had travelled back to his 
old withered cheek, and his features looked a deal 
more soft and flexible ; his face and form seemed 
much -more indicative of life ; youth seemed to 
be coming back to him at the call of his own 
■fiddle. It was interesting to. observe as he became 
enthusiastic in his fiddling, how sympathetic was 
his evciy motion. How his rickety old legs 
crossed and bobbed up and down ; the body in a 
tremble, and constant movement in the shoulders ; 
■while the head was perpetual motion, now hanging 
down upon his breast, now erect and turning 
on its socket, now thrown backwards, and such 
eyes as were in it— -poor ‘ruined orbs’— directed 
rGstle>ssly towards the ceiling. Archie’s tout en- 
semble was a visible embodiment of. the doctrine 
that music incites to motion. 

Music has charms to sti?' the savage breast 

no less than to ‘soothe’ it, How and then the 
dancers would cease a while, and seated in benches 
roimd the room, would listen in silence to song. 
A broad-faced, dull-cyod, young shepherd^ with 
more energy than finish, sang ify Mielar^ Hills, 
and a dark pawky little man recited out of a 


corner very slyly, Rabhin Tarnsonls Smiddy. The 
Laird o’ Godcpeiij Why Loft I viy Hama ? and Willie 
hreioed a Pcclc o’ Maut, were also given; the last 
hained being received with groat eTitliusiasm, 
There was little culpable indulgence in whisky that 
I observed. This may have been owing to the 
judicious arrangements of the host for refreshing 
nis guests during the evening with the national 
‘toddy’ instead of the more potent undiluted spirit. 
Several times a tray wms liandecl round, bearing 
piles of bread-and-cheese, and a large jug full 
of the resuscitating beverage ; and though the 
latter iu some cases was a little freely partaken 
of^ there ■v\'as no unseemly manifestation of its 
effects. 

And thus, through the warm hours of that 
summer’s night, witli lonely hills listening in their 
dreams, the wedding festival of the shepherd’s 
dauglitcr glided merrily along. The sun had been 
already near two hours climbing up the east, and 
the pale morning light had once more shot its rays 
into many a glen and hollow, when these mountain 
merry-makers ceased their saturnalia. The even- 
ing before, they had assembled for the feast trim, 
fresh, rosy, and buoyant ; and when the ‘ garish 
day’ sent his mocking light through 'the narrow 
wdndo-w-panes and shone upon the forms of the 
dancers, they looked rosy and buoyant still. The 
smoothness had departed from their hair and the 
aspect of freshness from their garments ; frills and 
ribbons had been dragged awry; but the colour 
was as fresh in their cheeks, and their eyes were 
quite as lustrous as wdien eight lioura before they 
had stamped and bobbed and ^hooch’d’ through 
their first Scotch reel. The most of them would 
tramp their half-dozen miles and more back over 
the hills, and go through the usual labours of 
the day with hardly a symptom of fatigue. 

When all had come out of the cottage, and 
immediately before the separation, about three- 
fourths of the party congregating on the little knoll 
before the door where the bride’s-maid had stood 
with the liandkorchiof on the previous evening, 
sent forth a long-drawn, far-reverberating cheer. 
Then followed a timmltuous shaking of hands, 
with many a kindly spoken farewell ; and then 
finally the;7 departed, each group on its own path, 
for their ■wide-scattered farms and cottages. Borne 
days would pass during which the memory of the 
wedding wonld be continually in their thoughts, 
forming a mental picture that gave them solace in 
the midst of outward dre£iriness. But gradi.ially 
the lines of the picture would lose their -vividness, 
and it would be less frequently recurred to by 
the fancy, less fervently yearned after by the 
heart. Emotions that had been stirred by that 
night’s entertainment would after a -while subside 
again ; the old duties would present thcm.selves 
anew, calling for the old labour and attention; 
and harmony would be again established between 
the inward life and the outward circumstances. 

The newly married couple had arranged to stay 
at the cottage till the afternoon, and then to set 
out for their futime home, which lay in the adjoin- 
ing parish, and about ten miles aw'ay. That 
parish in its whole extent was high-lying and pas- 
toral ; and therefore the dwelling to which tiiey 
were going would be in every way as lonely as 
the one from which they ■were departing. From 
what I had noticed of the bride’s mother, she 
would undoubtedly feel melancholy over the 
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•will e.ome anotlier and a'notlier tdl a considerable 
family is grouped around him. The care and train- 
ing of these children will he a kind of education 
to himself. The nursing of them will not fail 
to develop the womanliness of the T,vife. Let us 
hope that she may have much of a mother’s happi- 
ness and little , of a mother’s sorrow, and that rosy 
health will be ever upon her hearth ! Slay her 
hoys grow up broad-shouldered and manlj'- ; may 
her girls be handsome, modest, and fair ,• and some 
day or other, a quarter of a century hence, may 
there be another moorland wedding, when those 
of us who have assisted at the present one, fiddler 
and dancers, writer and readers, shall be wearing 
away or perhaps gathered to ' the land o’ the leal.’ 


losing of her daughter, the last that had remained 
■with her orrt of five ; and I can think of her that 
afternoon, when the two yonng people had left 
her, slipping out to the door, and having shaded 
her eyes with her hand, taking a fax look at them 
as they passed out of her sight among the hills. 
Then she would walk pensively back into her now 
dull- looking kitchen, and perhaps ponder with' 
some sadness about becoming old. The bride and 
bridegroom would arrive at their abode in the 
gray hours of the evening, where some relative 
would be waiting to receive them. It would be 
such another cottage as the one we have been 
visiting ; and there, in the wide wilderness, un- 
tamed nature on every side of them, they would 
settle down to await the domesticities that fate 
might send. 

Is there not something almost awe-striking in ' 
the thought of civilised human beings settling 
down to lace perhaps half a century of life in 
solitudes like these, all unconscious of the mighty 
pulse-beats of the world they dwell in ? It is to be 
presumed that this red-haired Briton who has just 
led home his bride across ten miles of moorland, 
possess^ a fair share of practical energy and some 
fragments of intellect ; he has the faculty of loving 
his fellow-men and of gaining happiness, perhaps 
also wisdom, from hours of bright social intercourse. 
If he were now planted amid stimulating circum- 
stances, a fine moral nature might possibly be- de- 
veloped by the time his years were through. But 
immured in this mountain fastness, away from 
human din, his mind will probably never be 
unfolded to tbe least self-conscious effort ; and he 
will leave Hfe at seventy little advanced in intel- 
lectual attainment on what he was at twenty-five. 
Tor although Nature is an open book, teeming 
over, with wise and great le.ssons, it is only after 
toiling through initiatory stages of culture that 
we can intelligently read her book, or even be- 
lieve that it exists. The unlettered shepherd nest- 
ling in her shaggy bosom, unless she has gifted him 
with genius, rarely dreams of the truths that she 
is symbolically publishing around him. And I 
thinlt of the future life of him whose marriage 
we have been celebrating as something far differ- 
ent from that of a home-bred philosopher or poet. 
Performing his simple pastoral duties with honesty 
of purpose, I can still imagine his life to be 
monotonous, irksome, and stagnant; having in 
it many hours of idleness nnillumined by neigh- 
bourly greetings or the mystic gleams of intelli- 
gent research. As he goes his rounds in sum- 
mer-time, he will see the wide stillness of morn- 
ing upon the hills ; in winter he will have to 
battle with the fury of the storm. The gloam- 
ing will find him cultivating an unfruitful garden, 
or gathering hay ‘.out of morasses for his cow, 
or sitting over his peat-fire knitting homespun 
stockings or reading legends of the Covenanters. 
Now and then a distant neighbour, leading a life as j 
lonely as himself, or some wandering angler, wiU ' 
drop in upon him, and be treated to a hospitable 
meal. But he will hardly see another face the 
whole year through, except porcharice on Sunday 
— until the ^clipping’ season comes round, when 
he will be called away, now in one direction now 
in another, to days of social labour. 

Some day, let us bope, a wee body will appear 
upon his hearth — his own ofispring, to be losmd, 
nourished, and instructed ; and then probably there 
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Why do we import seven or eight humlred million 
eggs every year, and pay two millions and a half 
sterling for them. '? The answer is, that the 
demand for' eggs is steadily increasing, while the 
homo produce is either lessening or stationary in 
amount. 

Why the home supply does not advance with 
the increase of demand, is a question that calls for 
a little attention to the commercial aspects of 
farming. So many small holdmgs have been 
’absorbed by large farms, that many a cottage 
housewife has been withdrawn from rural life who 
would otherwise have reared cottage poultry ; 
neither the allotment-holder nor the artisan lias 
range and space enough for rearing eggs to 
advantage. 

In a trade journal called The Grocer, in which 
much information concerning the provision trades 
is given, the following remarks occur ; ' If a due 
attention to details were given in this country, the 
stock of fowls which roam about the farmyard and 
gather corn from the thrashing, instead of being a 
mere adjunct and perquisite of the servants, -would 
return sufficient to discharge the rental of many a 
small holding. Such, we have understood, has 
been the case where the experiment has been fairly 
tried ; and once this becomes an established 
notion, our own supplies will increase in a greater 
ratio than they do at present. According to a 
competent authority, at this time — what with 
improved native and imported varieties— we 
possess the best stock of egg-layers in the world. 
In no country is the management of our best 
poultry-yards excelled. Those should serve as a 
model for the rest; to bring up the wholesale 
results to their true national import? ace, all we 
require is an extension of the taste mr poultry- 
farming amongst those who earn th,.;ir living on 
the land.’ 

The real now-laid eggs of home produce are 
comparatively few. Their excellence is best 
appreciated by obtaining them at country farm- 
houses. The small farmers who do not take nor 
, send their eggs to opeu market sell them to 
' country shopkeepers, or barter them for other 
commodities. Many cottagers contrive to keep a 
few fowls ; and where there is no pig, these .fowls 
act . as scavengers, consuming the scraps of the 
family, the outside cabbage-leaves, peelings of 
boiled potatoes, &c. ; if the fowls are sup^died 
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mtli a little corn, they will lay a good many eggs. 
This desnllory mode of leaving poultry to find 
their food as”best they may is, however, qnite a 
mistalce, and can never he adequately remunera- 
tive. Fowls, to pay, must he well looked after, 
and sy.steni.atically fed and housed, 

Ireland u.sed to supply England with a consider- , 
able number of eggs, and perhaps may continue so 
to do ; but statistical details of the trade between 
the two portions of the United Kingdom are not 
no-w published. About thirty years ago, fifty 
million eggs were annually shipped from Dublin 
alone to London and Liverpool, value about a 
hundred and twenty thousand pounds ; the supply- 
obtained from all Ireland very much exceeded this 
amount. Mr Welil, in his description of Bos- 
common about that period, noticed some of the 
features of the egg-trade in the rural districts of 
Ireland : ‘ The eggs are collected from the cottages 
for several mile's round by runners, boys nine 
years old and upwards, each of -whom has a regular 
beat which he goes over daily, bearing back the 
produce of his toil carefully stored in a small 
hand-basket. I have frequently met with these 
hojvS on their rounds ; and the caution, necessary 
for bringing their brittle ware with safety seemed 
to have'^ communicated an air of business and 
steadiness to their manner unusual to the^ ordi- 
nary volatile habits of children in Ireland,’ 

But as we have said, a large supply -from abroad 
has become a necessity ; and the characteristics of 
this supply are worth knowing; because they 
shew that the trade can be conducted profitably 
without having recourse to artificial incubation or 
hatching — a system which has at times had many 
advocates in England. 

The importation of French eggs into this country 
has increased in an almost incredible degree, 
owing in part to the facilities afforded by the 
commercial treaty between England and France. 
It has risen from about a hundred and fifty 
million to si.x or seven hundred million eggs 
annually, since the y^ear ISCO ; while the value 
per thousand has also increased, until at length 
our importers pay at least two millions and a half 
sterling for the yearly import. The eggs are 
brought over chiefly in steamers, and lauded at 
Southampton, Folkestone, Arundel, Newliaveii, 
and Shoreham. 

The egg-culture in France is almost exclusively 
confined to small farmers, who carry it on in a 
vigorous and commercial spirit, chiefly in Bur- 
gundy, Konnandy, and Picardy. Every village 
has its weekly market, to which fanners and their 
wives bring their produce, in preference to selling 
at the farmy'-ard to itinerant dealers. A merchant 
■will sometimes buy twenty thousand eggs at one 
market; he takes them to his warehouse, where 
they are smfed and packed, and possibly sent off 
the same day to Paris or to London. According 
to the conditions required by the buyers, the eggs 
are sometimes counted, sometimes ‘sized’ by pass- 
ing them through a ring, sometimes bought in- 
builc. In many of the north-west districts of 
France, poultry villages send almost their whole 
supply of eggs to England, from Calais,^ Cherbourg, 
and Hontieur, packed in cases containic^ from six 
hundred to twelve hundred each. ^ ifearly all 
continental countries producing sufficient eggs for 
their own supply, the export from France is almost 
hgla - 




entirely to England. It is found that the buck- 


wheat district.s are those in which most eggs are 
reared-— possibly a useful hint to English rearors. 

The production of eggs for market is one thing, 
and the hatching of them another. We do not 
here go into the question of hatching, though 
mtrch that is interesting could be w'rltten on the 
subject. It is enough ttj say that all the ingenious 
plans that have been sot on foot for the arti (icial 
hatching and rearing of poultry have broken down 
through the costliness of the arrangements and 
management. Those w'ho have tried any of those 
plans have arrived at the conclusion that both egg.s 
and poultry can only be produced on a cheap scale 
by farmers or cottagers. And this opinion stands 
to reason. About farmyards and cottages in rural 
districts, hens can pick up food that would other- 
wise be wasted. Besides, let it be kept in mind, 
that hens like to roam about scratching for seeds, 
worms, and particles of lime to furnish material 
out of w'hicli the shells of their eggs are formed. 
If kept in confinement, exceeding care is re- 
quired to supply the creatures with such requisites 
as their maternal instincts seem to require. 
What W'e suggest is, that cottagers, farmers, and 
others possessing sufficient scope for keeping 
poultry, should go far more largely into the 
business of egg-culture than they do at present. 
Why should they allow the great egg-supply for 
this country to be in the hands of others '? 
The answer, we fear, is, that our farming classes 
generally look down contemptuously on the supply- 
ing of eggs for market. It is too small an affair 
to invite consideration. Small ! Two' millions and 


a half of money annually carried off by the 


French. Is that a trade to be treated with in- 
difference ? 

We hear much of women’s work, and of how 
young Lidies should employ themselves. Here 
is something, at all events, for farmers’ wives 
and daughters to set their face to without the 
slightest derogation of rank or character. Lot 
them take up in real earnest the culture of fowls, 
if only for the sake of the eggs wiiich on a 
great and remunerative scale may be produced. 
Those farmers’ wives wiio already appropriate 
part of their leisure to this, occupation deserve all 
honour ; and wo honour them accordingly. 


LINES 

TO A YOUXO- LADY OK HEU BIETIIDAT. 


BY J. riTKAN (who DIED 1825). 
ExciecIjED thus by tliose you love, 
M<ay each successive Birtliday prove 
A source of new delight, nor cast 
A single shade irpon the past. 


tfhus ever may thy placid brow 
And playful smile bespeak, as now 
The peace that cheers thy gentle breast, 
And bids thee still in hoijo be blest. 


And thus may each revolving year 
Still leave thy oheok without a tear ; 
Still Virtue strew thy flo-wery way 
With sweets that never 3 »qw decay. 


Printed and Published by W. & 'R, Chamder.s, 47 Pater- 
noster ilow, Lokdok, and 381) High Street, iioiNBUiiGH. 
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ASHORE IlSr THE STRAITS OF MALACCA, mention here that the Lyre formed part of a 
The corvette Lyre, one of Her Majesty's vessels, is squadron which had assemhlod in the Straits for 
to he imagined as lying at anchor off the month the supiu'ession of piracy, for the inhahxtants of 
of the river Langhat, in the Straits of Malacca, the Malay states have an interesting custom, 
A long heavy ground-swell rolling her lazily handed down from remote ages, of making indis- 
from side to side, as though even the sea found criminate war on each other. The British govern- 
the climate too trying for much exertion. It is meirt, not taking the view that this was a wise 
n glorious scene which lies before us : a white dispensation of Providence for getting rid of a 
beech curtained with brilliant foliage, above which useless race by mutual extermination, instead of 
rises Parcelar Hill, a cone-shaped mountain, with leaving them to settle their disputes like the 
its steep sides covered with dense jungle ; but on famous Kilkenny cats, resolved to put down this 
board, the pitiless sun is pouring down his cloudless lawless state of affairs with a strong hand ; so 
rays, making the pitch bubble out of the seams of some of the powers that be, arranged a scheme 
the deck even through the double awning which is for sweeping the rivers of the piratical craft which 
spread overhead. It is one o’clock in the after- infested them. 

noon, the dinner hour, and the officers, clad in The plan was beautifully simple and efficacious 
white tunics and helmets, are listlessly lounging in in theory : part of the -squadron was to ascend a 
Ion g chairs abaft the mizzen-mast; while on the fore- branch of the Salangore River, and drive all the 
•castle, blue-jackets and marines are in little groups boats they should find there round to the LaUghat 
smoking, and some who find even that amuse- River, where the remainder, of which the captain 
ment too hot, are stretched about the deck sleeping of the Lyre had command, Avas to catch them. It 
or reading. Suddenly there is a slight stir among ought to have been a success ; but somehow or 
them, and the shrill whistle of a boatswain’s mate other the ungrateful pirates declined to come out 
is heard, followed by a hoarse belloAv at the hatch- of their hiding-places and be captured ; and after 
way ; ‘ D ’yc hear there 1 A seining-party will spending a fortnight at anchor without making a 
leave the shii> at four bells [two o’clock]. All you single haul, our only duty being to send a de- 
as wish to go give your names to the master-at- taohment occasionally to relieve the guard at a 
arms. Away there, first cutters and dingey boys ! stockade we had taken, Ave began to get tired of 
Lower your boats i ’ the cruise and the invariable ‘ salt horse,’ boiled, 

While the crews thus named are preparing their fried, or devilled, that formed the “ standing part ’ 
boats for the expedition, volunteers in plenty are of every meal ; so that any proposal to brealc the 
sexiding in their names ; for a seining, or in monotony of our daily grind, such os this seining- 
nthcr AYords a fishhig-party, which involves a run party promised, Avas eagerly welcomed both by 
on shore and a sort of picnic on the beach, is officers and men, 

alAvays popular on board a man-of-Avar. At At two o’clock a heavily laden cutter left the 
this time too, aa'O had been nearly a month at ship, towing the dingey, Avith the large seine-net 
sea, and our store of fresh meat in the Avardroom Avhich is supplied to every man of Avai', coiled up 
having soon been exhausted, we had been liAring in it. Some of the older hands have taken a 
on the ship’s provisions for a fortnight past j and spare shift of clothes, for a great deal of rough 
II.M.’s salt beef (generally though disrespectfully dirty work may be expected, and a Aviso man likes 
knoAvn as ‘salt horse’), never very popular at any to be prepared for emergencies} but the majority 
time, had become extremely distasteful to our have been content Avitk peutting on the oldest 
palates, though our Chinese cooks had exhausted suits they can find. As avc have no chart in the 
their science and our patience in inventing new boat, we find some difficulty in apxoroaching the 
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shore, as a long reef runs off it, on which thfe heavy sea as unfit for food ; bat even after this wholesale 
cutter strikes again and again as we pull lip and rejection, we have several backets of good eatable 
down looking for a passage. - “Jump out .there, fish, wldch are sent off to the fire, which is now 
! half-a-dozen hands, and look for deep water,' sings blazing brightly on the strip of sand at the mouth 
I out the lieutenant in command of the party; and of the river, A question now arises as to who 
1 directly a number of men are overboard, glad to shall be cook, and one of the men is promptly 
cool themselves from the blazing heat; and they chosen by the others, and placed in charge of the 
, wade and splash about in all directions, till the fish. There is a joke about solectiiig this par- 
i sudden disappearance of one man, amidst the ticular individual. Some months ]>reviously, in 
I langhter of the rest, announces that he has found the course of a chaffiug-match with the wardroom 
the' channel rather suddenly; and pulling in his cook's mate, he had made a retort so peculiarly 
direction, the boat reaches the shore without cutting that the enraged knight of the gridiron 
difficulty, ' applied an argumentum ad hominem in the shape 

. Not a promising place for a cast where we are of a saucepan, which laid him on the deck wdth a 
landing — the mouth of a deep rapid river, with broken head ; so whenever there was a question of 
steep banks of mud, behind which is a narrow cooking to be done after this, he was invariably 
belt of sand and bushes and then a' dense jungle ; selected for the office, as the others said he must 
' but the dingey— a handy little boat — which has have gone deeply into the subject, 
been sent to reconnoitre, returns with a report We make cast after cast now, and fill all 
of a shelving sandy beach a few hundred yards our spare buckets with fish, getting rathor tired 
away, which will just suit our purpose, So, ourselves with the exertion of hauling a heavy 
telling off a few hands with axes to out down net, up to our necks in v/ater, till the night comes 
wood and light a fire — a very nece^ary pe- on apace,; and we edge off' towards the fire, 
'Caution when men are wet through— the re- making a final east in front of it, as the glare 
mainder, after anchoring the cutter in &e river, attracts the fish in, great numbers. W© have 
march off to the spot where the 'dingey is paying become satiated with sport by this time; so the 
■out the seine no as, to inclose a large space of water, net is coiled up in the dingey, and all hands 

■ ropes, are fastened to each -end of the net, one draw round the blazing fire ; those that have taken 
Ichis 'already held on sliore, and the dingey the precaution to bring dry clothes now donning 
, soon' brings in the other, Now comes the real them ; and the others, who have been less prudent, 
hard work, as the heavy net is slowly and labo- drying themselves in the grateful heat, 
riously hauled to land, the two ends being gradually It is a strangely picturesque scene ; the flicker- 
brought together by the direction of tho esperi- ing blaze of the fire lighting up the groups of 
eticed fishermen in charge. As the centre part men stretched on the sand in various attitudes 
of the net approaches, the excitement becomes of negligent ease, their bare muscular limbs 
great ; and some of the men, regardless of sharks contrasting in almost startling whiteness with, 
and alligators, swim behind, splashing water to their bearded faces, bronzed almost black with, 
frighten back the fish who are endeavouring to leap exposure to the tropical sun. Some are, drinking 
over the hairier which separates them from free- the scalding hot tea, which is now passed round 
dom. Then, amidst the cheery notes of- a fishing in pannikins ; while others ate toasting feh, spitted 
phorusj -most of ua wading up to,, our waists in on a stick for want of a more elaborate apimratus, 
iyeter,' the 'purse or bulge of the net is run high and served up on a biscuit; a few grains of 
aibfi: dry on, the sand, and we eagerly examine our powder from the cartridges-'^which had been 
apditi , A pttrrous collection they are, and many of brought in case of an attack, supplying the place 
them no'u^e fot^cooMiigpr any other puxpose that of salt, which had of course been forgotten. Our 
we can teU. There are crabs of all sizes and bril- hunger is too great after our arduous exertions 
liant colours, with claws out of all proportion to to notice any little defects in the cooking, and 
the size of their bodiefe, ■which dmmediately.make a hearty meal is enjoyed by all. Soon a pleasant 
their presence felt by severely nipping- ‘the bare odour of tobacco arises, as a circle is formed round 
legs and feet of the men neatest to them, of course a glorious fire, and a measure of grog is handed 
much to the amusement of the rest of the patty. round by a corporal to each man. This latter 
' Another peril *to the unwary ate &e cat- luxury is supplied by the officers, who have in 
' fish,, unpleasant creatures, that have a playful turn been indebted to the men for the tea which 
, knack of darting their poisonous spines into they had hospitably pressed on them. 

;rthe flesh of any one iiicantiouely touching them, “Now, my lads, for a song,’ says the officer in 
f thereby causing 'excruciating agony for, some command ; and after some little demur as to who 

K i. Then. come, some little round fish, shall commence, a man strikes up an old sea- 
a very peculiar habit of swaUing them- song describing the •wreck of the Bannpies, near 
vphen touched, until they actually burst Plymouth, a number of verses with a chorus to 
a'- It with llicii' own importajic'9.^<f T am not each : 

naturalwst enough to till the name ofi!this-‘|fe.(Suliar With close-reefed tops’ls neatly spread, 

fidi, blit the men u'*ed to call them •'■‘'•bdaflles.’ She sought for to weather the old Eame Head. 

There and many othere .uv, ilirown back into, the A fine effect is produced as the chorus is taken 



Tn> hv tMrty deep voices, manyTf the men, with moment to have it down about our ears. The 
-nJtnral autitude for music, singing the situation was becoming every moment the more 
vofum% of trying,, ^ with sails soaked through^^^ 
sound drowns for a moment the deafening noises subjected to the full brunt of the awful 
of The Sts Sd insects that are holdi^' their In spite of the trenches that we had dug m the 
u^ual nocturnal concert in the neighbouring jungle. water-wajs, we were 

‘ Well done the starboard watch ! ’ says a man soon lying in a pool ot water; _ 

And 

soon aiiouher song begins . ceeded to deepen their beds so as to immerse the 

’Twas in Cawsand Bay lying, whole body in water. Of the two eleinmfcs the water 

With the B!ue-Peter flying, was found to be the warmer t All the mosquitoes 

And all hands aboard for the anchor to weigh, -^ithin hail had of course made their rendezvous 
There came a young lady, tgnt ; and even worse than they, the aho* 

As fair as a May -day, ' finable sand-flies commenced their assaults with 

And modestly hailing, this damsel did' say— nothing was to be heard but slaps 

I forae’t the exact words that the lady made use and anathemas, bestowed with great 
of thoush the quaint phraseology much amused Strange to say, many men aotadly slept 
Se S: tie time,Tt I rLember^hat she wanted through all the c in ; but most of 
her true love, a seaman on board; but the captain smgiu^g and smoking 5 fS 

deoUnM althougl> aw ^ w W - 

He said with emotion, heavy squall and rain. To supplement avbn the 

‘ What son of fhe ocean ^ a cruel stop was put to out smoking, as 

But would his assistance to li^lien aliora, matches had become soaked and useless. Out 

Tn the climax however, the lady unexpectedly pipe was literally put out ; and as the last 
tmmed the tables in her favour, for ^ 

Out of her pocket she hauls his discharge ! streaks of dawn appeared and the rain ceased, 

rhorus— What miserable, bedraggled creature we were 

Bor out of her pocket she hauls his discharge ! ^^Si^beS^ mfr^Sipping cloSies stained with 
. Song followed song after this, the crackling of and sand, ^and^ur^ 

"the roaring 
forming an 


3 accompaniment, which some- other I However it did not d( 
►riate to the occasion, till a gun —that is an absurdity which -, 
ip Warned us that our time was guilty of —so _ one party set 
I officer in charge sent a couple %ht' a fire with the help _oi 
the cutter, which had been, left endeavour;, , everything being 
river. Easier said than done, othei^ endeavoured to launch 1 
lat after a prolonged absence lying high and ^ on ^h® A 
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aboard immediately ; and in another hour found 
ourselves alongside the ship, receiving the con- 
gratulations and chatl oi our shipmates, and altei 
all none the worse for our seining-party* 


HELENA, LADY HAEEOGATE. 


—AT onn pluggee’s. 


CHAPTER XVn. 

LoSrnON hoiirding-houses being regulated hy no 
statute law, and as little liable to the supermsion 
of the police and the interference of. the Eight 
' Honourable the Secretary of State ior the Home 
Department as are other free commercial concerns, 
are very much harder to classify than are London 
■ hotels, inns, and puhlic-houses. Their very ex- 
terior, which is decorated by no gaudy signs or 
gold-lettered inscriptions relative to viands, neat 
wines or cordials, might cause tbera to be nustalcen 
for schools, workshops, or private dwellmj^s. Even 
when a brass plate on the door bears the name 
of Bloss or Grewer or Pawkins — people who keep 
boarding-houses do appear, for some _ inscrutable 
reason, to parade the oddest patronymics— nobody 
hat ’ehlighfened enough to know who^ Pawkms, 
Bbss, or Grewer may be, would gather muon 
informaiaon from the laconic announcement, in 
' all London there was not, taking one place with 
another, a much queerer boarding-house than one 
which stood on the Southwark or Surrey sbe ot 
'"‘ffie" and so nearly opposite to the Tower 

that the gaunt tim'ets of the grim old fortress were 
always (save in a fog of peculiar density) visible 
from its upper windows. This boardin^-housc, 
at the hetner of what was called Dampier s Eow, 
was very solidly built, chiefly as it would seem, 
of the massive timbers of ships dissected in the 
"breakers’ yards close by ; and with its how-windows 
<in.d Ijulgiiig outline, seGinecl to stand ham by 
the %vater's' edge, like some sturdy collier crait 
that had accidentally got stranded and. was trying 
to aBcustom' itself to life ashore. This particular 
hoarding-house, the green door of which bore 
no distinguishing : mark, was known in the neigh- 

1 .1 f -niTfran Pinlrtrar I'll'Tdxm : flfs 


no Qisnngiusiuug mai*, vyno -o-. 

Vo'irhoo'l and far along the river below bridge, an 
‘Old Pluggcc'a.’ 


Jia l-'lnggcca.- . ; 

^Vbtlhm there was a Plugger still in existence 
or not it mav be suruiiied that the original and 
i,amaii pos'-c^aor ol that naiiie had enjoyed a wide^ 
spivad comi'.fiti on among inariners,’ foiyinost of 
the prw-ent inmates of the house wete'.'gealaring 
uersons. hlost, l»iit not all. Aud of the 'hautical 
boarders at PluggerV none 
'L’he title of ‘ Capuiin ’ w.-is in as, oonstah|‘"-||iinisi- 
tioTi within its weather-bleached porch, .Qm|town 
with scdilet-i miners, as h could possihl)"-hh at a 
lailimiy club farther west. Two-tMfdr bf ' -the 
sw..iai\M'0->ne‘;s-e)ed customers elaioted*. to have 
a light to that Iionorrry iirefix, oxf- at the -least 
to liAvo btfu ‘ollicors’ of one hraiieh' of "aBLOther 

of thtj men an tile murine. The reift^hder, ^pa- 
Tiiiulv aUr.icUd to the spot by the'Stqell of-the 
tar .and paint iVoni the neighbottHftg iwharfs, or 
-bi the bight Oi ihe forest of ,ma|i®.Mat rose up 
hotttoen Ihi'in .md the Middlea^^shore, or by 
I congpiiial (ompauy, had ninch'to say,^ tu gulches 
and placcTi- aud \nudibrous 
dust wlilcb, alter uu'i'tlis of toE and'-T&iltn^eri I'had 
j' been boled away in a week’s mad' xdvelj and 
! poL'-'.aL fortnnfs'thai could infallibly be itfeftlised 
' by any ouc why had a piiilul ihousandfjpq^ifc Et 


command, and would be guided by sound advice 
as to its investment, . 

It was not a cheap boardmg-houso, according to 
■the tariff of such establishments, this one ot Old 
Plug"or’s. Hivals and humbler imitators held it 
in respect, for it was a thriving concern. Its 
rooms seldom stood empty for long, and its fre- 
quenters somehow found the wherewithal to pay 
their score. It was not a noisy place; by no 
means comparable to the riotous dens about Tiger 
Bay and elsewhere, or to the sailors’ publics at 
Wapping or Eotherhithe ; but now aud then there 
was a cTin from within it, a shouting of hoar.se 
voices, a trampling of heavy feet, a crashing of 
woodwork or of glass, and then silence. And if 
just then a patrol of the police happened to be 
passing dowm the main street, and some one said 
that the disturbance ivas at Old Plugger’s, the 
sergeant would shake his head as meaningly as 
Lord Burleigh iu the Gritic. But nobody seemed 
to care to inquire too curiously into the nature 
of the altercation in what w'as euphemistically 
known, among the frades-folk of the vicinity, as 

the captains’ boarding-hpuse, ^ . 

It was, as has been said with reference to 
contemporary events at Garhery, sultry August 
weather, and if it was hot even on the spurs of 
breezy Dartmoor, assuredly it, was hotter in the 
east of London. The strong sun brought out with 
great effect the combined perfumes of pitch and 
paint, of gas refuse aud train-oil, of tide-mud and 
fried flat-fish, of old tarpaulins, rotten timber, and 
animal and vegetable refuse, never so pungent aa ; 
beside the Tliames. Society, gasping for airyof 
purer quality than that town-made article which 
during the season and the parliamentary sessioi| 
it had respired per.foree, had left Londom But 
the captains who' patronised Plugger’s bore the 
loss of Society with philosophical equanimity, and; 
w'ere content to incur, by stopping where they, 
w^ere, a reputation for being wholly unfashionable. 

A controversy might have been waged with 
reference to Old Plugger’s as to which was the 
hack and which the front of that hospitable man- 
sion. The mainrdoor certainly opened on the 
street, or rather row, named in honour of Daxupier, 
and by the position of a main-door that of a house- 
front is commonly to be determined. But then 
Plugger’s turned all its smiles, all its attractions 
towards the river. The best rooms %vere on that 
side, with their how-windows and lumbering 
balconies ; and there was even a narrow .strip of 
' garden, where snails ran riot among the neglected 
cabba<^es and tall sunflowers, and wliere the half 
of an old boat, set on end and festooned with 
sweet-pea and the inevitable scarlet-runner, did 
duty for an arbour, perilously near to the wash 
and ripple of the flood-tide. 

In the broad wooden balcony that projected rrom 
the low first-floor of Plugger’s and in jiart overhung 
this delectable garden, were some six or seven men 
in their shirt sleeves mostly, for coolness’ sake, 
hut otherwise not ill clad. Through the open bow- 
windows of the long room of which the balcony was 
an appendage, glimpses might he caught of some 
ten or twelve other customers, very .similar in garb 
and hearing to those onteide. It was early as yet, 
and breakfast— as betokened by the empty cups, 
empty bottles, and confusion of knives and forks 
and dirty plates— was already over. .Some of the 
company were smoking a solemn morning pipe of 



on tile flat top of the wooden balustrade itself} and * Shew jour liaad, Sam Barks ! ’ he said roup'hiy, 
alternately swept the w^aters with the aid of a grasping a Dutch bottle, probably containing 
gleaming brass-bound telescope, or glanced criti- Schiedam, which stood in company with two 

cally at the cards and the players. In all this glasses on the table, * or I ’ 

there %vas nothing to distinguivsh Plugger’s from ‘ Belay there, you brace of habies ’ interrupted , 
many another long-shore boarding-house, wherein the copper-visaged captain, thrusting his flushing 
mates and skippers take their spell of rest, as it telescope and his metallic face betwixt the dispu- 
were, betiveen the hardships of the last voyage and tants. ‘.Dog don’t eat dog, iny mates 1 I always 
those of the next; and those who have seen much was agin play between friends.-~Sam, my lad, 
of men of this class are aware how much of sterling you won’t make much out of Captain Hold. — 'Dick, 
worth is apt to underlie the harmless peculiarities my Trojan, you’ll not And the American quite as 
traditional to the calling. But a physiognomist green as spinach. Draw your stakes, my heroes, 
who should have, himself unseen, accompanied and let’s shake hands and have a drink all round, 
some Asmodeus bent oh taking a bird’s-eye view for the renewal of friendship ! ’ And this singular 
of the company, could scarcely have failed to specimen of a peacemaker flourished his glass, 
draw his own deductions from the countenances swallowed its contents, and ^rattled the teaspoon 
thus beheld. There were faces there in plenty against its sides until this substitute for a belt 
which would have seemed in keeping with their attracted the notice of a watcliful attendant, 
surroundings had they been seen above the bnl-- wearing a striped cotton jacket, such as cabin- 
warks of a long, black-hulled schooner, rakish as to boys in hot latitudes affect, 
her masts, and clean and sharp as to her run and ‘ Three grogs, stew^ard, and a goodish squeeze of 
out-water, beating to windward off the Isle of lemon in mine, d’ye hear 1 ’ called out he of the 
Pines, or within sight of the mountain mass of copper countenance ; and the dark-skinned mulatto 
Cuba. . There were others, newl}'- shaven, that lad who was called ‘ stew’ard,’ as factotums in Th& 
would have harmonised well with a shaggy beard Traveller's Best were called Deputy, nodded his 
and tattered cabbage-palm hat, surmouiiting the woolly head, and w'as not long in bringing the 
red shirt and pistol-studded belt of the Australian desired refreshment. The kettle must have been 
bushranger. And again, others which might be kept always boiling, even on hot August mom- 
' conceived to have been tanned to their mahogany ings, at Plugger’s, so ready was the supply of 
hue by the reflection of the sun from the taNvny steaming spirits and water, 
surface of some African river, where, behind the ‘ Ah ! my boys,’ said the venerable foirnder of 
mangrove swamp, might be seen the cane-thatched the feast, as he took a second sip at the potent 
top of the barracoon, where the cargo of ‘live liquor, ‘here’s a blue blazing day for ye— puts 
ebony’ lay shackled. A very dangerous set of me iu nflnd, and you too mayhap, of a morning-, 
scamps, unless their looks belied them, were the in the doldrums, where sun is sun, and the very 
bulk of Plugger’s patrons, and the more dangerous sea seems to simmer like a can of hot broth, I’d 
perhaps because they were not reckless — because like to smell bine water again, I would. % ’d an 
i they Knew how to abstain from the overdose of offer, Monday, to command a deoehtish brig, "West 
liquor that sets the brain afloat and loosens the Ingres and Demerary way ; regular molasses wagon ; 
tongue. hut old as I am, I ’d rather have another boat in 

‘ Let me tell yew, mister, yew ’d be riddled, yew the South Seas. Black-birding for the Piji and 
would, like any catamount treed, ef yew played Queensland labour market is about the best sport ■ 
tiiot sorter game iu Georgia, -whar I war raised, a man can have, since they spoiled the fun we used 
yew would,’ suddenly exclaimed one of the card- to have off the West Coast.’ 
players, whose, nasal drawl would of itself have ‘Ay, but that game’s pretty near played out 
revealed his nationality. ‘Thet’s three times too,’ answered Hold meditatively. ‘Why, you 
I’ve seen yew try to pass the king.’ yourself, Captain Grincher, lost your schooner 





I |©.8 JOUIKAL, 

’ MdliploieTS' who should reacJi tlmt ^iiafeeJi an article of faith with Eve’s daughters since pre- 
- vessel is not destined to he set down in these historio times. The real spy to be fesired, the 
pages’ for the coloured steward at this juncture real censor before whom to tremble, is decidedly 
aweared holding a letter between his dusky finger feminine, in the estimation of women who have 
and thumb. < Eor Oap’en Hold/ said the muktto ; anything to hide, Enth therefore devoted her 
and Hold, recognising the handwriting, jumped to whole attention to keeping up a brave outside 
■ his feet in a trice, and snatched rather than before the eyes oi her guardians /laughters, 
recfived the envelope which the dark Ganymede Elanche and Lucy, two as honestly unsuspicious 
of Hugger’s held out to him ; and tearing it open, girls as could be met with in all Devonshire, 
read as follows ; ‘Come, and come at once. There But as all a, prion reasoning is tainted with the 
is no time to lose. Something has occurredr- fatal flaw of bad logic, Euth forgot Jasper Denzil, 
someihino^ which makes your presence necessary, still shut up in the house on account of his recent 
Come by noonday train, I will he at the park accident, and whose crooked mind had not much 
sate to thei north soon after tea o’clock. Meet to do save to .employ itself in fathoming the 
me there.’ The letter was signed ‘ Ruth Willis,’ crooked ways of othei^, _ Now a man, if circum- 
Bold’s':mincl was instantly made up. ‘I must stanocs coerce him to limit his powers of ohserva- 
/ heave anchor in a hurry,’ he said* os he thrust tion to the narrow sphere of domesticity, is capable 
back the letter into his pocket, ‘'So good-bye, of becoming a anymore formidable tlian women 
' Grineher ’ and good-bye, Barks 1’ mjd without would readily admit. If Mic sees less, he reasons 
further delay, he withdrew to prepare for the more cogently as to what he does see, and he has 
io-uraoy to Carhery, To pay his reckonuag, to the further advantage of being an unsuspected 
push some needful articles into a bag, and to con- scout from whom no danger is anticipated, 
sign his sea-chest to the custody of the authorities Jasper Ben^E hail excellent reasons for the 
of Pluggeds, well iised to similar trusts, took but ^profomd iSiisbruet with which he regarded the 
halfanhourj and when the mid-day- train started Indian orphan, The i very presence beneath his 
for thewnsfc of 'England it carried with at a, second- father’s roof of such a one- as Euth was ih itseE 
efess passenger, whose only luggage was a black a standing puzzle and challenge to his curiosity, 
bag,”and who- could easily haveheept misklsen foe That she was Hold’s sister, the sister of a coarse- 
r a mamof-war’s- mah bound, for Blymourii, there to mAnn.ered adventnrex of humble birth,- was what 
rejoin one of those HoBMts or MojiSiaS's which laave ,the captaiu could not bring himseE to believe, 
.sune^jseded .fh©' and Kmmmt. ®f th© For Itpfch scemod innately a Icuiy, Either she 

past. ' . ‘ ' 'Ki-ust how© had the advantages of gentle nurture 

Arri^fed sfe ,the*al^rioi% nmst.(mnyeni&at for his oud education, or as an actress in the never- 

B ^^ose,'H'QU ri'lLdgGd sturdily on un,tal he reached ending, social drama she displayed consummate 
old (piarters at The Ttmdhr's where he ^ill. But whatever might have been her birth 
installed his h£K in one of those single-bedded (rntd there were times when he was tempted to 
rooms which were always at the service of so fancy that in her he saw that young sister of his 
solment a customer os Mr Hold, who, whale inland own, long dead, the date of whose decease was 
and among shore-going folks, dropped his titular supposed to coincide with that of the sad mood 
dkfciaorion of captain. After supper, the fresh which had become habitual to Sir Sykes), Jasper 
irrivaX at The IM sallied forth, and making his with just cause regarded her as a most artful 



•d-roomj but since the steeplechase he a life of constant • effort, constant 

^lad to ™ ^as wSfttltiess, and the sense of depending on one s 

because he fancied that Mass wiuis oinni* in the midst of euemies who sleep 

y awaiting the moment for ?,fL£rtL Lme roS and feed at the same table ? 

ight,that Jasper chose ^ deUy it^ but J®eaxn ^ 

the time came when the good-night . j dreamed that it could be, and 

exchanged, and the fhat there are times when I oven fancy that I shall 

f flnril be driven mad by the strain imposed upon me of 

Xtgt P^.. /ver and alway, «.hant rest or 

-S’ Si’s voice as she proceeded had grown shrill 

■-•Si SpBAirr=“"“^ 

the lights for the time beinm j to mark. 

SomX ;S"; iJaV ‘S ISniX I ^you-va 

’ ' accustomed to the darkness, he . yn _ 
obthou^ht he saw, a female form | to, heart, 

under the black shadow of the giant sycam^ 
and flit hat-like away through the solitary^ 

‘ If it were not for this provolang arm, said th« . - -- 
captain, who was still despite the skiliul cme_ of j jol 'o 
Srthy little Dr Aulfus from Pebworth, suffering 

errand 1 ’ , , i 1,1™ Tf ‘ You can’t understand me, 

Jasper^s eyes: had not deceived him. . it wm : ipw ^ 

Se Ster nonustomed to the locality 

"'ferS^WdSl^l dSuTway paet holt v^/ Uh 

? ^ o^ rSvcsentlv Sued the gate which, as he thinks 
fee” nS;^eL?S stood oW open’ on in p»tern 
the Lrtheril side of the park, corresponding to society ol 
that on the southern or seaward side, ior, as has expect ^^p. 
been said, the public had an ancient right or usei 
' to traverse Carber/ Chase. But as a nght ^of 
ingress for men might imply a right 01 
deer, some zigzag arrangement 01 iron 
been set up, screen-like, at either extrem 
footpath,, and this effectually restrained t 
propenmties of the antlered herd within. 

(go — you are, late, Buth 1 I have kic 
here, till I began to think you’d throw 
No wonder, living among fine folks, tt 
getting to care little how long a rough 
youts to coTXXtn&'n.ii Ico'pt th.^ iook.’-oi 
Such was the surly greeting of th^e at 
like luiin whom Euth found irritably 
and fro under the lee of tlie wall. 

‘I could not come, brother, one mom 
without arousing suspicion that migl 
ruin of ua hoth,^ answered the girl st 
in a conciliatory tone. ^And what, 


abandoned. Captain Denzils room, 
joined the picture-gallery 
imixiediately beneath that .. 

orphan. Bepeatedly, after he reacL 
Jasper fancy that he heard a } 
overhead, as if Sir Sykes’s - - 

to and fro ; and then his sharpened 
the sound of a stealthy tread upon 
sl^t«ae. ^ ' 

j Captain Denzil threw open 

ovefefe-.,, 

grew somewhat 


at last, and 

J.C1. her heated 

which Hold was not slow 

me. Missy,’ he said in accents far more 
those which he had first employed ; 

" ■ whateTOt it is, too much 

Dd never have suggested the 
-• » ••• '»: the houie _ ol 

j„l ’d have heeii like 
Didn’t we always call you in 
and that because your ways 
I’t as our plain ways ? Haven’t you got your- 

• -" ■> of'book-learnmg as an egg IS 11 

I’t you dainty and proud and 
5 declared, to be sister 0’ mine, 

. uhuuB,.d at m--c 3 . And now 
rdship to have to cousott With 
" -not your efluals, I’ll be 

Brother Dick,’ said 
the girl softly,' and turning away her face. ‘ Give 
e 1 say, a W stand-point 5 let not “ny liffe be j 
lie and I should fear no comparison with those 
’ o Ve daily my dupesi But I hold foy ^fo 
of th^bed I sleep on, tbe bread I eat, by mere 
suff^ance, and I see no way as yet to ■ 

‘That fop— the dandy Lancer 
Jasper dotft seem to take to you then 1 ^ked 
' Ruth winced perceptibly at the 

Denzil will never, I imagine- care 
for any one but his dear self, she 
ently. ‘How that he is an uhvaM-- 
will soon be out and about agam-~- 
that he pays me no small compliinent 
ins my conversation to the insipid 
his excellent sisters. But I no_.m.ore 
roposal of marriage from Jasper Denzil 


‘ Come, come, 
gentle than th«:_- 

- taken this, thing,, 

iu-i,. See, now ; I ’d , _ 

plan if I had not believed thak im 
Sir Sykes Denzil, Baronet, you d h 
’ in water. 

My Lady,^ 


weren 


{ No ?’ returned Buth in her low clear voice; 

‘ T Rent for vou that you might read a letter— how 

ofeei I & Ao fe-wM*. ?>« ” 

both Have you the means of doing so { 

‘ Catch me without light, Missy 
replied the seaman, drawing froin one ^ of ms 
deep coat-pockets a small dark-lantern, winch he 
Ifehted, ‘Now for this letter,’ he said 5 and receiv- 
ing it to Ruth’s hand, read it f 
over. As. he did so, some rays_ from the shadt-d 
brntem that he held illumined Ins resolute feee. 

‘Wkins, eh? Enoch Wilkins. That s the name 
I the craft haifo by; and he’s a land-shark, it seems, 
muttered Hold, as he refolded the document 
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London lawyer, as you see,’ explained from morning till night, and no human being bo 

1 n T 1 \ r,vt,0 lit the qffiser.^ 

A young and somewhat dull tyro at the bar 
' '■ ’ ^ ’ 'm commenced: ‘My lord, my 

' then stopped, hemmed, 

^ Again he b( 3 gan : ‘ My lord, my 

Now the baronet, most xmibrtunate client’ Another stop, more 

hemming and confusion. 

‘ That, yoxr may be certain of ! ’ interjected Hold, ‘ Pray go on, sir,’ said the Chief Baron, ‘ So far 
‘ And this man knows it and trades on it,’ said the court is with you.’ 
the baronet’s ward eagerly ; ‘ and in doing so his _ ^ ^ 

path crosses ours. See! The word “others,” which In those days, before competitive examinations 
is imderlined, must surely have reference to you were kirown, men with move interest than brains 
and' me, Eely on it, he has an inkling of dur got good appointments, for the duties of which 
plans, and may counteract them,’ they were wholly incompetent. Of such xvas the 

‘Take the wind out of my sails, will he, eh?’ Honourable — lie was telling Lord 

said Hold grimly, and with a threatening gesture. Guillamore of the summary way m. which he 
‘ Brother Dick, Brother Dick, when will you disposed of matters in his court, 
learn wisdom!’ said his sister, smiling. ‘Your ‘I say to the fellows that are bothering with 
buccaneer tricks of clenched fist and angry frown foolish, arguments, that there ’s no use m w’^asting 
are as out of place in peaceable England as it my time and their breath ; for that all their talk 
would be to strut about with pistols and cutlass, only just goes in. at one ear and out at the other.' 

You are not on the West Coast now, or olf the ‘No great wonder in that,’ said O’Orady, ‘seeing 

Isle of Knes, or in the Straits of Malacca, to carry that there’s so little between to stop it’ 

things with a high hand. Our plaiu course is to It was this worthy, who being at a ])ublic dinner- 

make an ally, not an enemy -of this lawyer. " He shortly after he got his place, had his health 

knows much, but perhaps “not allj and may be proposed by a waggish guest. 

induced to accept as true the story that has been * i will give you a toast,’ he said i ‘The Honour- 

told to Sir Sykes. In any case, he cannot be very able , and long may he continue inxliffer- 

scrxxpulous ; and will not be desirous, by bmging ently to administerjustice.’ The health was drunk 
about, a dispute and a scandal, to kill the goose uith much merriment, the object of it never per- 
that lays the 'golden egge. The baronet’s' purse ceiving what caused the fun. 
is'-deep enofugh for all of ixs.’ 

‘You’re right!’ rejoined the sailor, with a ^ Lord Gxxillamore could tell a stoiy xvith in- 
whxstle that was meant to express unbounded imitable humour. He used to vary his voice 
admiration for his sister’s shrewdness. ‘I ’ll make according to the speakers, and act as it were the 
tmeks to Loudon, and see xvliat terms can be ’made scene he was describing, in a way infinitely divert- 
with Commodore Wilkins, before he shews his ing. Very droll was Ids mimicry of a dialogue 
face here,’ betxvecn the guard of the mail and a mincing old 

‘ Tell him nothing that he does not know,’ said lady with whom he once travelled from Cork tO' 
Euth, as the pair separated. Dublin, in the old coaching days. 

‘ikxxst ine for that!’ xvas Hold’s confident The coach had stopped to change horses, and the 
reply. guai’d, a big red-foced jolly man, beaming with 

Jasper, still at his xviadow, caught but a glimpse good-humour and civility, came bustling up_ to the 
of the girrs slight form as it glided by >aud I’e- window to see if the ^ insides^ wanted anything, 
entered the house. ‘ Guard ! ’ whispered the old lady. 

V'f . ; ■ ■ ! Z’o te continued. ‘ IV ell, ma’am, what can I do for you ? ’ 


Euth; ‘and all I knoxv of him, gleaned, from one hit the wiser.’ 
varioxxs soixrces, is tlmt he was the captain’s A young and _ 
creditor for a large sum, xvhich - Sir Sykes has pleading before bin 
feiy recently paid. He isj^^ I a sort of turf uixtbrtunate client 

solicitor of no very good repute, and has sdmehow ■ hawed, hesitated. . 

ix grip on poor weak Sir Sykes. ’ <•" 

I feel sure, has but one secret’- 
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retire triumphant, when the defendant humbly 
leased leave to ask him a few questions. Permis- 
sion was granted, and the following dialogue took 

"^'^Jhfendant ‘Docthor, you remember when 1 
called on you ? ’ 

Doctor, ‘ I do. 

Ds/endani?. ‘What did Isay r 
Doctor. ‘ You said your wife was sick, and you 
wished me to go and see her.’ 

J)efemlant. ‘ What did you say 1 
Doctor. ‘ I said I would, if you’d pay me my 

Defendant. ‘ What did I say 1 ’ ^ 

Doctor. ‘You said you’d pay the fee, A so be 
you knew what it was.’ 

‘ Defendant. ‘ What did you say ? ’ _ 

Doctor. ‘ I said I ’d take the guinea at first, 
and maybe more at the end, according to the 
sickness.’ . 

Defendant, ‘h^ow, docthor,:by vartue of your 
oath; didn’t I say : “ Kill or cure, docthor Pll; 
c^ive you a guinea J ” And didii t you say : Kill 

or cure, I’ll take it?” i •' 

Docior. ‘You did; and I agreed to the bargain. 
And i want the guinea accordingly.’ 

Defendant ‘Now, docthor, by vartue of your 
oatii answer this ; Did you cure my wife I’ , 

Doctor. ‘No; she^s dead. You know that.’ 
Defendant ‘Then, docthor, hy vartue of yoiir 
oath answer this : Did you kill my wife ? ’ 

Docior. ‘No j khe died of her illness.’ 

Defendant (to the bench). ‘Your worship, see 
this. You heard him tell our bargain. It was to 
kill or cure. By vartue of his oath, he dmie 
nritto /— and he axes the fee ! ’ _ 

The verdict, however, went against poor Pat, 
notwithstanding his ingenuity. 

Something like the following story has been told 
before in these pages. It will, however, bear 

repetition. Mr P Clerk of the Crown for 

Limerick, was oyer six leet high and stout in pro- 
portion. lie was the dread of the cabmen, and if 
their horses could have spoken, they would not 

have blessed him. 4 i + r -n i r 

One day when driving m the outlets of Dublin, 
they came to a long and steep hill. Cabby got 
down, and walking alongside the cab, looked sigiii- 
ficahtly in at the' windows. ‘ His honour ’ knew 
very well what he meant ; hut the clay was hot, 
ancl he was lazy and fat, and had no notion of 
taking the hint and getting out to ease the horse 
wliiln’ ‘larding the lean earth’ Mmself At last 
Paclciy changed his tactics. Making a rush at the 
cab he suddenly opened the door, and then 
slammed it to with a tremendous bang. 

‘What’s that for?’ roared Mr F , startled 

at the man’s violence and the loud report. 

‘ Whist, ycr honour ! Don’t say a word ! 
whispered Paddy, putting his finger on his lips. 

{ what do foxL mean, sirrah V cried the 

^'*^^‘\iTali, can’t ye hush, sir? Spake low now 

Sure, ’tis letting on I am to the little mare 

that your honour’s got out to walk, Don’t let 
her hear you, and the craythur ’ll have, more 
heart to face the hill if she thinks you’re not 
inside, and that ’tis only the cab that ’s throubling 
her.’ 

Baron R , the gravest and most 


decorous judges on the bench, had a younger 
brother singularly unlike him, who was a perpetim 
thorn in his side. A scapegrace at school, the 
youth would leani nothing, and was the torment 
of his teachers. Having been set a sum by one 
of the latter, he, after an undue delay, presented 
himself before the. desk and held up his slate, 
at one corner of which appeared a pile of coppers. 

‘What is the meaning of all this, sir?’ said 
the master. 

‘Oh I’ . cried the youth, ‘I’m very sorry, sir, 
hut I really can’t help it. All the morinng I’ve 
been working at that sum., Over aud over again 
I’ve tried, but in spite of all I can do, it will 
not come right. So I ’ye made up the difference 
ill halfpence, and there it is on the slate.’ 

The originality of the device disarmed the wrath 
of the pedagogue, and young R — : — was dismissed 
with his copiiers to his place. 

The youngster vs^hen grown up -boasted an . 
enormous pair of whiskers, of whicli he ww very 
proud. One day a friend met him walking up 
Dame Street with one of these cherished bushy- 
adornments shaved clean off, giving a most comical 
lop-sided appearance to bis physiognomy. 

‘Hollo, k !’ he exclaimed, ‘what has be- 
come of your whisker?’ , , V T. 11 

‘Lost it at play,’ he replied, ‘Regularly 
cleaned out last night at the gaming-table of every 
mortal thing I had— nothing left to wager but my 
whisker’ ; i 

‘ And why, man, don’t you cut off the rest, and 
not have one side of your face laughing at the 
other?’ , ‘ , ... 

‘ I ’m keeping that for to-mght, said the scamp 
with a wink, us he passed on. 


The father of the Lord Chancellor— afterwards 
Lord Plimket-- was a very simple-minded man. 
Kindly and unsuspicious, he was often mposed 
upon, and the Chancellor used to tell endless 
stories illustrative of his parent’s guileless nature.- 
One morning, Mr Plimket taking an early walk 
was overtaken by two respectable-looking men, 
carpenters apparently by trade, each carrying the 
implements of his work. 

‘ Cood-morning, my friends,’ said the old gentle- 
man ; ‘ you are early afoot. Going on a job, eh ?’ 

‘Good-morrow kindly, sir ; yes, w'e are; and a 
ciuare iob too. The epuvrest and the most out-of- 
-way jm!! ever heard of, I ’ll be bound, though, 
’ve lived long in the world, and heard and 
read of many a thing. Oh, you’ll never gup h, 
your honour, so I may as well tell at once. We ne 
going to cut the legs off a dead man.’ 

‘What!’ cried hia hearer, aghast. ‘You don t 
mean’ 

‘Yes, indeed, ’tis true for me; and here’s how 
it come about. Poor Mary Neil’s husband— a car- 
penter like ourselves, aud an old comrade— has 
been sick all the winter, and departed life last 
Tue.sday. What wdth the grief and the . being lett 
on the wide world with her five orphans, and no 
one to , earn bit or sup &r them, <iWtb"r is 
fairly out of her mind— stupid from the crying 
and the fret ; • for what does she do, poor woman, 
hut send the wrong measure for the coffin ; and 
when it come home it was ever so much too short ! 
Barney Neil was a, tall man ; nigh six feet we 
reckoned him. ,' He couldn’t be got into it, , do 
what they would;- and the poor craythur hadnt 
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wotild she FpTofoundly ixlTsome to liini, would wish to renew 

’ ’ ’ 1 . His habits were fixed and eccentric, and 

probably he would he as much dismayed at tlie 
prospect of being claimed 'by his wife, as she 
would at the idea of going back to him. These 
I ill thoughts I did not divulge to Mrs OolHngwood. 
i^ainic, sir, now I 've told you our They suggested to me, however, a plan of action. 

I'ou heard of.’. X determined to go and see M. lioulot, to beard 
sudi a thing j^^ig cigu. Probably I should be ill* 

!, Hoav much ^j.ga,tecl and Abused for my pains; but it was 
I which was worth the trial. Ploulot’s house was, as I have 
on him with said, on the slope of one of thn^ 

'triuvS^’fort^ the necessary the town, the top of which was fringed with forest, 

whilst all down the sides were houses with terraced 

^ The business, however, took quite an unexpected gardens, full of greenery, and with, dividing walls 
tnrn. _ Mr Plunket on his return horns related his .(.Qygje^ with vines and pear-trees. It was 
matutinal adventure to his faroily at breaklpt, timbered house, occupied by nrany families ; 

Beta fta mSlasTaS: yomman Btaitcose riejeely and creakT, but 

-the carpenters made- their appearance, and with with fine old cnived oak balusters, led to the 
many apologies tendered back the coin they bad vanora floors. Hordot lived on the fourth stage, 
received. He who had been spokesman in the I found ; and I made my way up panting, and not 
morning explained that on seeing the gentleman without fear lest the boards should give way 
in axlvauce of them on the road, he had for a lark i^eneath me. A sempstress who was busily at 
made a bet with his companion that he weuld of rooms with her door wide open 

obtain the money 3 which, haying won his wager, scattered about the landing, 

he now refunded. Qenmn&Iriah this] indicated the door of Ploulot’s room, and told me 

'V'-* " '~ " 7 ‘ that she had jjust seen Mm go in. 

M OH &XE tJ It -H 0 U L 0 T. ^ knocked several times without any one taking 

' notice of me. Einally, after 1 had made a con* 
, ^ m amnSiE Oea^tuus. aiderable din, the door was suddenly opened and 

OKABIIER iu.-~^'> 3 UOimow---~iJBEETY. Houlot stood before me. 

There is no phrase of abuse so apparently inno- ‘What do you want ?’ he cried, after glaring at 

cent and yet so cutting and disturbing as that, me a few moments from under his pent-house 

know all about you.’ It asserts nothing, of brows. ‘ Have you come to bring me the money 1’ 
which one can take hold, and yet it implies a great ‘Let me come in and explain matters,’ I said. 

' deal that may well be offensive. - It is customary He looked doubtfully at me for a moment, and 


what would buy anotlier, Where 
c«et it, after the long sickness himself had, and | it now. 
with five childher to feed and clothfe ? So, your 
honour, all that’s in it is to cut the legs off him. 

Me and my comrade here is going to do it for 
the desolate woman. We’ll just take ’em off at 
tlie knee-joints and Ly them ^alongside him 
the coffin, I '-k:..!:, 
job, you ’ll saj'' ’tis the quareat ever you 
•Ohl’ cried the eld gentleman,: ‘ snt 
must not be done. It ’s impossible I 
will a new coffin cost P 
The carpenter named the sum, 
immediately produced, and bestowed on 
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You are well x>laced here/ I said, making for 
the window. There was an overpowering smell of 
brandy in the room, that made one feel quite sick 
this fine summer morning, ‘ You have a splendid 
view/ 

‘Well enough for that/ growled Houlot. ‘But 
what is the good of a view to a hungry man 1 ’ 

I noticed now that he looked haggard and 
starved, and that there was an unhealthy fiery 
flush upon his lace and a wild look in his eyes, 
as if he had been drinking without eating for a 
guod while. 

‘You need not go hungry unless you like/ I 
said. ‘I can’t lend you all the money you ask 
for ; but anything you want for daily needs I will 
let you have till you get your remittances from 
England.’ 

‘I have no remittances conring from England/ 
said Houlot. ‘I have given up> writing for the 
rascal who filched my; work. But if you will 
only let me have that five-pound note we will put 
matters on a different footing. Let me shew up 
Colli ngwood Dawson ! ’ 

‘Yes, that’s all very ■well; hut what will you 
gain by it?’ 

‘ I shall vindicate my own name/ 

‘What ! the name of Houlot ?’ 

He winced, but retorted angrily: ‘ What busiircss 
is it of yours what name V 
‘ If i lend you the money to carry out your 
plans, it seems that I am entitled to ask what 
oliKuca I have to be ropmd. But apart from that, 
having vindicated your name, how many five- 
pound notes will ,it be worth ? ’ 

‘Why, ..look here/ he said; ‘if that rascal can 
make a reputation and money by his stufi’, which 
is only mine diluted and spoilt, surely for the 
genuine work of the real man’ — - 
‘ If you are trusting to that, I must decline tp 
advance aby money for the speculation. Why on 
■earth, man, when you had a sufficient income paid 
you regularly, and lived as you lilted, did you 
give it up and embark on a sea of trouble ? ’ I 

‘ Because I have a mission’ in this world, which 
I dream sometimes I shall accomplish/ | 

‘ And the mission is ? ’ ] 

‘ To oi>eu the eyes of fools.’ 

‘■My dear fellow, they object to the operation, ■ 
and have punished a good many peojde for trying 
'■ii’.,'..'":, ■ ■ ■ , . 

‘ Then I will be x.>unishe(l,’ he said. ‘ But any- , 
ho-\v, I ’ll expose these wretched smatterers, who ' 
serve up my things with all their wit and wisdom 
taken out of them, who travesty my best thoughts. 
Why, they have even made vulgar my very 
name I’ , 

‘ Houlot ? ’ I said, ‘ Hoirlot ? Is that the French 
for Dawson or Coilingwood ?’ 

‘That is not my real name/ he said, ‘I abaa- 
-tloiicd that yoai's ago. Every one turned his back 
upon the name. I did so myself at last.’ 

‘ One of the results of tho eye-opeuing process, 
I snpposii ? ’ 

He nodded sullenly. ' ‘ My name used to be 
Dawson/ be said. 

‘ You don’t tnean to say/ I cried, ‘that you are 
the Dawson, who was supposed to have been 
drowned years and years ago ?’ 

‘ I was that man — that uuhap>py man ! But 


why/ he cried, turning round fiercely upon me, 
‘why do you niaJve me go back to all these hateful 
things?’ _ 

Then is. the memory of your former life hate- 
ful to you ? ’ 

*I escaped; from the most wretched condition 
that a man was ever in ; tied to a woman who 
made my life, an intolerable burden. She was not 
.a bad woman, not an unworthy woman. She 

was Well, she had a mother who W'as fat 

and well to do, and lived in St John’s Wood.’ 

Houlot laughed hoarsely, knocked out his pipe 
on the empty stove, looked meehauically for some 
tobacco in a jar on the chimney-piece. It was 
empty. I offered him my pouch, which he took 
with an indignant scowl. 

‘ Well, I was meant for great things,’ he wont on 
between tho whiffs of his pipe— ‘ meant for great 
things ; and here I am,. Life fribbled and frit- 
tered away, and that woman Hie main cause of it i 
There was no escape from her any other way. I 
believe in my heart that the wonm loved, me in 
her fashion ; all the greater was my unttfetorable 
woe.’ 

‘ And you ran away from her V 

‘ 1 disapjieared from existence, I would not 
harm the woman. I w-ould not spoil her life any 
longer. No ; 1 adoxffed another plan. At the 
risk of my own life, I contrived that my death 
should be apparent. The means were simide 
enough, although they caused me soma auxious 
thought and preparation. I wmiit down to a little 
visited part of the coast with wfiiich I wuis well 
acquainted, and put up at an inn where I was 
known. Taking my cue partly from the well- 
known farce of Box and GoXf I went out one 
morning early and deposited a suit of clothes 
in a little niche in the clifls : a wild and soli- 
tary s;^ot, rarely visited by any living creature. 
Later m the day, I went out again, telling the 
people, of the inn that I was goings to bathe. 
I left my dofches on the beach and took to the 
water. I had chosen my time so tlxafe tho set 
of the tide would ewry me to the pkqe where I 
had deposited my clothes, and I drifted along' with 
little exertion. Arrived at the spot, I landed, 
found niy clothes all right, and put them on. 
TJicn I started on foot along the coast till I 
reached a road-side station, made my way to 
London, and then crossed the Cliamiel, intending 
to go to Paris. I thought that 1 should be able- 
to get literary employment there; for French 
is as a second native tongue to me. My mother 
was a Frencliwoxuan ; her name was Houlot ; 
hence the name I adoxffed. But I took this place 
on my way; and on the journey I fell from the 
roof of the” diligence, and the wheel wont over my 
hand. Amputation was ■necessary; and by the 
time that I was curod, I hud sp^ent all my little 
store of money and owed something beside.” But 
the peopde here were very humane and land. I 
.set to work to write with my left hand, and earned 
a little money meanwhile by teaching English ; 
and by degrees I got into the knack of writing 
again, &nd contributed some articles to tho Engliah 
pyress, by which I got a little money. It was all 
a flash in the pan ; my pupils fell away, my articles 
were no longer accexitablo. My friend hero’ — 
pointing to the bottlo— ‘ was always at my elbow. 
But I shall ^hake myself free one of these days,’ 

‘ And if it happened/ I said, as he finished and 
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He uttered an exclamation of rage and despair, 
and disajjpeared in the darkness, 

^Is he gone?’ cried Jtrs Coliitigwood, as I 
returned once more to the pavilion, 

‘Yes, ho is gone; lie is away to London to- 
morrow to claini his rights, as he calls them — to 
ruin us if he can. We must go also, and fight 
him/ 

*Do yon know,’ faltered Mrs ColHngwood, ‘that 
there has come a great change over me those last 
few mimxtes ? The thought that he really loved 
me and sacrificed himself for niy sake ; and then, 
he living here so lonely and vvretchetl, and I 
luxuriating on the fruits of his genius ! Oh, my 
heart has smitten me sorely, and T think if he 
came again I should not he frightened ! ’ 

*In 'that case,’ I said bitterly, ‘your course is- 
easy enough ; you have only to make him under- 
stand he is forgiven, I will go with you to-night.’ 

‘0 no, not to-night!’ she said. ‘No-; it is too 
sudden. But don’t let him go av^ay j'Ml him to 
stay, and that perhaps things may yet' he well/ 

*He can’t leave before the first diligence,’ I said^ 
‘and I' will meet him there and tell him to slop/ 
‘Do, dol’ she cried. ‘Keep Mm here for to- 
morrow; then I may have madfe up my mind what 
will be for the best.’ /' 

I went to see the diligence start next morning ; 
but no M. Houlot was there. ■ He had overslept 
himself probably. Well, I would -go and see him 
j at his apartment, and tell him how matters stood, 
I knocked at his door ; hut could not make him 
hear. Then I sci'ibbled some words upon a visit- 
ing card I happened to have in my pocket, and 
thrust it under the door. 

The ne.xt time I saw that card it was in the 
hands of the com.m,ismm of police, 'who came, 
accompanied by the juge d’ instruction, to make 
some ‘perguisitio-m as to what I might know of the 
last hours of Hoixlot ; for he had been found 
that morning lying dead on his mattress. 

The sad end of Houlot — well, of Da'wson, if 
you like, but I have grown to think of him and 
talk of him ns Houlot—quite unmanned me for a 
while. I could not help blaming myself as being in 
some way the cause of it. From the moment of its 
discovery, I took a violent antipathy to the work I 
had in hjii^pd. Houlot seemed to be always stand- 
ing at mif" elbow, reproaching me with killing liim 
over again. I don’t know whether the widow — 


was silent, sitting puifing at the pipe that had 
long since gone out — ‘if it happened that the 
wife was still waiting for you— that she had hc&td 
a xumonr of your existence, and had come to seek 

^°‘No; don’t talk of that, for any sake!’ he 
cried, springing to his feet. ‘ Wretched and 
able as I have been, I have never wished t^elf 
again tied in that hateful knot. There ! you would 
nei'er betray me ? ’ 

‘Bnt if she were rich, and able to give you a 
good home?’ ; ■ ^ . 

' ‘ Never, never ! ’ he said. ‘ What degradation, 
what abasement ! 

‘ To take you out of this den of yours, to clothe 
you in well-made- garments, to, bring you again 
into society?’ 

‘Never, never! I W'ould hide myself in the 
remotest corner of the world. Tell me, man, what 
do you mean ? You know something ; you are a 
spy, a traitor !’:. : j 

Houlot looked here and there as if for a weapon, j 
and I thought it prudent to make quickly for the i 
door. ! 

I went home and told Mrs Collingwood all Hiat 
had occurred, excepting the horror that M, Houlot 
had shewn at the idea of returning to her. That 
1 thought it most prudent to suppress. She seemed 
e ittle softened, I thought, when I told her his 
■account of his disappearance in the sea, and that 
hfe" motive was a good one as far as she was 
'.'Gqnc^Tned 

’ ’‘We.satrtill late that night talldng in the little 
pavilion,' the light firom the windows of which 
was reflected in the dark river. I fancied every 
now and then I heard a footstep softly pacing 
up and down the embankment between us and 
iie water’s edge. I certainly thought I had 
securely locked the garden gate, and never dreamt 
of Qur being disturbed. Just as my guest had 
risen to take her leave, the door suddenly opened, 
and M. Houlot stood upon the threshold. Mrs 
Collingwood screamed, and ran to the furthest 
corner of the room, crouching behind the window 
■curtains, Houlot glared at her for a moment, then 
.^slammed to the door and strode away, I ran 

/'''■‘‘Ypa have deceived me !’he said savagely, as, 
breathless, I ovei'took him upon the embankment ; 

’ ‘ an3.‘ 3^’lik.e a fool, believed you, and pictured her 
to myselfr-^^Mll lovitig, stall faithful to the memory 
of a wretched I ^d 1 came to seek you, to 
know more about "dhis TVdnderful phenomenon. 
And now I see it'all ; she dreadff me as if I were 
a leper! Well, it matters pot noif ;.I am away 
to-morrow. Some kind friends have raised a little 
'money for me; I don’t need-your help now. To- 
nioiTow before daylight . I start On. my way- to 
make my claim for that which is mine owh. Tell 
her-'-tell her that she need not fear me, that I 
''shall never trouble her, nor she me! I have been 
a slave long enough ; but to-morrow, light j to- 

’t.b-f.life.ko care what you do,’ I said, ‘for the person 
.'■^T^n^/you seek to n\in,_whom you would expose 
to confusion, is the womaiir-whom you 
abandoned imd lelr to the mercy of a pitiless 
u'.iilcl! Dvery step jcxt take to that end is over 
her, poor crcatuib !" ’I'be harm yOU\ did/hdfore 
cime right, after much miseiy ; the harM you wiH 


MR FAIR, ^THE SILVER KING.' 


to form him into a Limited company, with a prefer- 
ence in the allotment of shares for goutlemen 
of the press, 

MR PAIR, ‘THE SILVER KING/ 
Thk prodigious q^^anlities of silver recently dug 
frptn the mines of Nevada and California, have, 
a^' is generally known, had the effect of lowering 
the commercial value of silver to the extent of 
Be??eral pence per ounce, and thereby depreciated 
the American dollar from one hundred to about 
ninety cents ; that is to say, the dollar has sunk 
nearly fivcpence in value— a circumstance greedily 
seized hold of by certain parties in the United 
States, who propose, with more ingenuity than 
honesty, to pay the public creditors in silver money 
without making any allowance for depreciation. 
On this extraordinary policy so much has been 
said by the newspapers, that we do not need, to go 
into particulars, further than to hint that before 
all the play is played, the supporters- of this scheme 
may unpleasantly 1‘uul that there is some truth in 
the old proverb that ‘ honesty is the best policy/ 

Something like an idea of what enorrnoixs 
wealth is being realised by incvans of the above- 
mentioned silver mines is given in an account of ; 
Mx Fair, ‘ The Silver King,’ in a late number of 
that smart I^ondon newspaper, Tlie Workl The 
following is an abridgment of this amusing paper. 

‘There is a man alive at this present moment 
who, if he w'ere so minded, could give his daughter 
& marriage-portion of thirty millions sterling. He 
would then have about ten millions left for him- 
self. He lives six thousand miles west of London, 
half-way up a mountain-side in Nevada ; and his 
daughter lives with him. Seven years ago he was 
a poor man ; to-day ho is the Silver King of 
America. He has dug forty million’ pounds’ worth 
of silver out of the hill he is living on, and has 
about forty millions more yet to dig. If he lives 
three years longer he will he the richest man in 
the world. His name is James Fair, and he is the 
manager, superintendent, chief partner, and princi- 
pal sliareholder in the Consolidated Virginia and 
California Silver Mines, known to men as the 
“ Big Ronanzas.” He has an army of men toiling 
for him day and night down in the very depths 
of the earth — digging, picking, blasting, and crush- 
ing a thousand tons of rock every twenty-four 
-■■Fours. '■"' 

‘ Seven years ago there wwre two little Irishmen 
in the city of San Francisco keeping a drinking- 
bar of very modest protemsions, close to one of 
the principal business tharoughlures. Their cus- 
tomers wore of ail kinds, but chieliy commercial 
men and clerks. Among them was, an unusu- 
ally largo proportion of stock and share dealers, 
mining- brokers and the like, who, in the intervals 
•of spocixlation, rushed out of the neighbouring 
Exchange five or six times a day for drinks. 
■\Vlusky being almost the religion of California, 
iind the two little bar-keepers being careful to 
sell nothing but the best article, their bar soon 
became a place of popular resort. And as no true 
Culiforuiau could ever swallow a drink of whisky 
under laiy circumstances without talking about 
silver mines or gold mines or shares in minesj it 
soon fell out that, next to the Stock Exchange 
itself, there was no place in San Francisco where 
■so much mining-talk went on as in the saloon 


of Messrs Flood & O'Brien, which were the names 
of*the two little Irishmen. Keeping their ears 
wide open, and sifting the mass of gossip that 
they listened to every day, these two' gentlenicu 
picked up a good many crumbs of useful informa- 
tion, besides getting now aiid then a direct con- 
fidential tip ; and ^they tunned some of them to 
such good account in a few mriut little speculations, 
that they shortly had a comibrtable .sum of money 
' lying at tlieir bankers’. Instead of throwiirg it away 
headlong in wild e.xtravagaut ventures, which was 
the joyous custom of the average Californian in 
those days, they let it lie where it ■was, waiting, 
with commendable prudence, till they knew of 
something good to put it into. They soon heard 
of something good enough. On Fair’s advice they 
bought shares in a mine called the Hale and 
Norcross, and were speedily taking out of it fifteen 
thousand pounds a month in dividends. This 
mine was the property of a company, and thougli 
it had at one time paid large' and continuous 
dividends, it was now supposed to be 'worked out 
aud worthless. Mr Fair, nowever, held a different 
opinion ; aud when he came to examine it care- 
fully, he found just what he expected to find 
— a large deposit of silver- ore. Thereupon he and 
Flood and O’Brien together bought up all the 
shares’ they could lay their hands upon, and, 
obtained complete control of the mine.’ 

Busidexs lieing a clever and experienced minor, 
Mr Fair entertained the belief tliat by palimxt 
examination into holes and ccmiers of the mine 
he would discover a gigantic vein of silver-bear- 
ing ore. lie discovered the vein, the cstiniated 
value of which was a hundred and twenty millions 
sterling. _ , 

‘In the excitement caused by this astounding 
discovery it is scarcely more than' the hard truth 
to say that San Francisco went raving mad. The 
vein in which the Bonanza was found was known 
to run straight through the Consolidated Virginia 
and California mines, dipping down as it went, 
and could not be traced any farthei% But tliat 
fact was nothing to people who were bent on 
having mining stock j aud vein or no vein, the 
stock they would have. Conseqiteatly they bought 
into every mine in the neighbourhood — good and 
bud alike-sending prices up to unheard-of limits, 
and investing millions in worthless properties that 
have never yielded a shilling in dividends, and 
never will. When Flood had bought a large 
quantity of the Bonanza stuck, and had assured 
to himself and his partners the coutrojii'ug interesfc 
in the miue.s, he reconunended all his Mends to 
buy a little ; and C’Bricn did the satire, -»'»Thoso 
who took the advice are now. drawing ffieir pro- 
portionate shares of dividends, amounting to about 
live hundred thou-sand pounds a month, The 
majority of those who bought into other mines 
are, in CJalilbrnian parlance busted.” What these 
three men and their latest partner Mackay are 
going to do with their money is a curious problem, 
the solution of which will be watched with great 
interest in a year or two to come. The money 
they hold .now is yielding them Telurns so 
enormous tliat their madde.st extravagances could 
make no impression on the amount, Every year 
they are earning more, saving more, aud in vesting 
more. They have organised a bank with a capital 
often millions of doll are ; they control nearly pR 
the mining interests of Nevada aud Cfalifovuia ; 
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thfiv Itave a stron" g^’jp coTiiHiercialj finatt*- 

oial and furraing interests all along the Pacific 
slope 5 and by a single word they can at any 
moment raise a disastrous panic, and plunp 
thousands of men into hopeless ruin. It will be 
an interesting thing to wait and watch how this 
terrible power for good or eTil is to be wielded/ 


THE MONTH; 

SCUTiNCBANDABTS. 

Peomssor Osboehb Reynolds, in Ms presidential 
address to the Scientific and Mechanical Society 
of Manchester, discussed the Smoke question; a 
riy pressing question in a town with so grimy 
. atmosphere as Manchester. He pointed out 
that great part of the smoke is produced by 
the furnaces of small steam-engines carelessly 
managed, which’ are numerous throughout the 
town and neighboitrliood, and suggested that it 
might he possible to do away with those by 
producing power at some great central establish* 

‘ ment, and supplying it by transmission to aU the 
liliie fectories of a district. But how ie tlxe trans- 
anission to he effected ? That is a question wMch 
'Tias often been considered hy engineers, ‘not so 
much as a means of preventing pmoke, hut hecause 
there axe in oUr towns numberless purposes for 

■ wMoh.pbwer is, or at all erents might be, usefully 
employed^ ^and for wMch it is almost impossible 

‘ CET Texy 'inc Wetfieht to provide on the spot, Very 
i small stfeam-engines are very.extra-vi^ant in coal, 

■ besides requiring almost as much attention as large 
(piss },, and ■ftiey are dangerous. ... If, there- 

j ibre/" oontinuete Professor Reynolds, ‘power in a 
' be obtained whenever aud 

-wherever "required, at a fixed and reasonable 
charge, and with no other trouble- than the throw- 
' ing into gear of a clutch or the turning of a tap/ 
i kdt Would he largely made use. of, and wotild 
;jy-tot%upnlant.^Bt 0 am“'On^nes, whibh are* now kept 
rl ^ do for the greater 

i'tlieh? -I^tae whereby an important saving 
I won! 1 he effo'- tod. The suggestion of sup- 
plying dcnih’^pQwerbn.are|aH principle is not new, 
and nothi£^but,some jpicttbKI. difficulties stand in 
the Way. Si Werwantis (a- solution of the question 
hy some competent engiaeor/ irX(% the;-geaiti8 but 
arise ; he wiU find fame' as well’ as fmtune wait- 
\ing for biTTi . , ' 

The Oouncil of the Staiisticajt Skilty^wlll give 
their Howard Medal for the present year and 
twenty pounds to the author of the best essay on 
‘The Effects of Health aud Disease on Military 
[/-sKod Naval Operations.’ - - 

Council of the Royal OeogiiiphiGal:, Society 
' ’I' ' resolved to devote five hundred pbunds yearly 
|rgn.ts to assist persons hating proper qitalih- 
, in undcit'ikMg special geogmpHcal in- 
.-tions (as distinct from mere ' Usploratidu) 
in any part of Uic world— -To aid in ffie 'bompila- 
tioii of useful geographical data aucl .preparing 
ihem foi puhlicalion, and in makmg improveniintB 
in apparatus' i|^^a|^lianpeS;Useh^ for gcographic|fl 


instruction, or for scientific research by travellers — 
In fdes to persons of recognised high attainments 
for delivering lecture.? on physical geography in 
all its branches, as well as on other truly seieiitlfic 
aspects of geography, in relation to its pas t history, 
or the influeuees of geographical conditions on the 
human race.’ Adherence to this course ior a few 
years will do more to advance geography as a, science 
than having recourse to sensational meetings. 

Mr Dumas, the distinguished chemist, in giving 
an account to a scieritific Society in Paris of the 
liquefaction and solidification of gases, stated that 
the specimen of oxygen produced by Mr Pictet of 
Geneva was the size Of a hen’s egg, and resembled 
snow in the solid form, and water in the liquid 
form. Theoretically he had concluded that the 
density of liquid oxygen would be about the same 
as that of water ,• aud this has been confirm od by 
experiment. 

As regards hydrogen, Mr Dumas explained that 
it was liquefied -under a pressure of six hundred 
and fifty utmospheireB with cold min, us one hint- 
dred and forty degrees ; and % evaporating the 
liquid thus obtained, the solid condition, shewing 
the colour of blue steel, was amved ah hlauy 
years ago this possibility ivas foresee)^ mid the 
most advanced chemists admitted, the -existence of a 
theoretical metal — hydrpgenium* ‘ This confirma- 
tion of the real nature of hydrogen,’ continued Mr 
Dumas, ‘is not to ho regarded merely as a theoreti- 
cal result useful to pure science ; it appear.? to be 
of great importance for the future of industry., 
A certain knowledge of the metallic nature of 
hydrogen will have a certain influence on metal- 
lurgy, of which manufacturing arts will take 
advantage.’ 

The phonograph has been exMbited, and mMe 
the subject of lectures and expetimeiris in many 
places, and as we anticipated, has given ample 
demonstration that the statements put forth con- 
cerning it axe true, Marvellous as the fact may 
appear, all the words spoken into 'the instrument 
seem to he there stored up ready for repetition 
whenever excited " hy the cylinder of tinfoil. 
They do not come out quite in the same tone 
as that in which they go in ; but they are per- 
fectly distinct, and retain the characteristics of 
the spealrer or singer. At a scientific meeting in 
London, one of the company sung Qod Save live 
Queen into the phonograph. On coming to the 
highest note, he had to make three attempts before 
ha could reach ;ib,; and these failures excited much 
merriment when the stanza was (only too faith- 
fully) repeated hy the instrument. The same air 
was .sung, and produced without failures, and a 
-comic -, ditty was sung and inscribed on the same 
cylinder : and very curious it was aftervyards 
.to hear- the stately movement of IJie uatioiiul 
hymn 'accompanied hy the jingling notes of the 
fmcay melody. An instrument so ingenious as 
this, ought, to be applicable to many useful pur- 
.poses. Already, there are improvements on the 
ori^al invention, and. we shall doubtless hoar of 
others. 

The very best photographs of the sun ever yet 
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seen have Tbeen talcen at the Observatory, Meurlon, 
near Paris, by Mr Janssen ; and copies on glass, 
twelve inches diameter, are now placed in tlie 
hands of some, of our scientific, societies. They 
well repay study, for th.ey shew distinctly ^ the 
granular appearance of the sun’s surface : millions 
of white specks imbedded, so to speak, in a dense 
dark cloud. This surfirce is liable to violent com- 
motions, or "vortex movements,’ as Mr Warren Do 
la Eue calls them, " of which we can form no con- 
ception whatever in thinking of tornados on the 
earth’s surface. The photosphere,’ he continues, 
‘liEwl bee,n whirled up in clond-like masses in 
various parts of the sun ; and he saw at once that 
that mi^t he the origin of the luminous promi- 
nences with which we are all now so familiar,’ A 
conclusion drawn from these appearances is that 
sunspots are not the most important of solar 

t henomena, * There are changes taking place from 
ay to day, from hour to hour, and in some cases 
from minute to minute, which completely change 
the aspect of the various parts of the sun, shewing 
an amount of activity which it is extremely neces- 
sary to study.’ And it is sugge.sted that this could 
best he done by establishing a physical observatory 
devoted to ceaseless observation of the sun accom- 

f anifid by photography. Such an observatory has 
een recently founded .at Potsdam, near Berlin. 
Professor Wolf of Zurich has spent many years 
in collecting from every possible source records of 
sun-spots from the beginning of the seventeenth 
century, and the beginning of the telescope. And 
after caxeM examination he arrives at the con- 
clusion that they do not bear out the theory of 
an eleven years’ period, for since 1610 there are 
twenty or thirty different maxima and minima, 
extending to sixteen years in some instances, and 
in others contracting to seven years. This is a 
fresh proof that many more observations are re- 
quired for a settlement of the question. 

Put a lump of zinc into the boiler of a steam- 
engine, and it will prevent the formation of 
‘scale that is, the stony crust which, as all engi- 
neers know to their sorrow, is very injurious and 
involves constant expenditure. The experiment 
having been successfully tried during four years 
by certain manufacturers in Prance, the Minister 
of. Public Works appomted a Commission to in- 
quire into and report upon it. From their Eeport, 
which was published last year in the AmiaUs des 
Mines, we learn that the zinc is to he placed in the 
boiler as far as possible from the furnace, the 
quantity being a quarter-pound for every five 
square feet' of boiler-surface if the wmter be soft, 
and a half pomid if the water he hard. The boiler 
is then worked in the usual way ; and when 
opened for the usual cleaning the appearances as 
the Commission describe will be — ‘ If the water be 
but slightly calcareous, the deposits, instead of 
forming solid and adherent scale, are found in a 
state of .fluid mud, which is easily removable by 
simple washing. The, iron being clean and free 
from rust, no picking or scraping is needed, where- 
by an important saving of tirhe mid labour is 
effected,’ 

On the other hand, if the water be strongly 
calcareous or hard, ‘the deposits are as coherent 
and strong as though, the zinc had not been em- 
ployed ; hut this strong coat does not stick to the 
iron. It can be pulled oil by hand, or at the 
worst detached without much effort, leaving the 


iron clean. A simple washing clears it from the 
boiler j and in this case, as in "the foregoing, pick- 
ing and scraping are avoided.’ 

Here the question arises — What has become of 
the zinc ? The answer given is, that it is not 
strictly correct to say it has disappeared, for it 
has been transformed into oxide of zinc, a white 
and earthy substance, wliich often preserves the 
lamellar texture of the metal, the central part 
sometimes continuing metallic and unattacked. 
At the same time it is worth remark that no trace 
of dissolved zinc is found in the water taken 
from the boilers. 

A communication to the Royal Institute of 
British Architects by Mr Penrose makes known 
certain important ‘ improvements in. paint' materials 
invented by Mr W. Noy Wilkins,’ which have 
been satisfactorily tested in the decoration of St 
Paul’s Cathedral, In the words of Mr Penrose.^* The 
results arrived at are of such extreme simplicity as 
to make their general application extt*emely- easy,^ 
and also to give a strong a priori coat'iction of 
their permanence. In the matter of pigme^s, 
white-lead is entirely banished from the painter’s 
stock, and the substitution of kaolin, mixed with a 
smaller proportion of zinc-white, combined mth 
the limitation of the palette to the mineral colours. 
Mr Wilkins has practised for twenty-five years 
exclusively with these materials. . . , His dis- 
covery is that the chemical driers, which produce 
a very unfavourable effect upon painter’s work, 
whether of the house-painter or the artist, causing 
it to darken and to crack, can be entirely dispensed , 
with, by simply boiling for a short time a small : 
quantity of Turkey umber in the oil to be used for 
paiirtiug — whether linseed, poppy, or nut ail— pro- 
ducing as desi,red a drying painting oil or a varnish, 
and the residuum forming a valuable oil cement.’ 
Mr Wilkins permite- cultivators of art,'desirous of 
more Mrticmara, to address him at ‘The Obtfcaga, 
Elhx GFrove, Peckbam. ’ (London). 

In another communication, by Mr FAnson, -on 
the Architecture of Norway, the Wooden churches 
were of course mentioned, and something was said 
about Norwegian timber which will bear repeti- 
tion. ‘ The Scotch fir furnishes the red wood, and 
the spruce-fir the white. What strikes one,’ said 
the speaker, * is, that the Scotch fir, which with us 
is regarded as the least valuable kind of fir-wood, , 
scarcely fit for railway sleepers or fences, is tho 
best fir in Norway. I account for that superiority 
of the Norwegian over the English tree m some 
measure by the greater length of tiine that Scotch 
fir takes to come to maturity in Norway tb,an_ in 
this country. Scotch fir grows at the rate of as 
much as two feet a year in Britain, and takes about 
fifty years to become a usable tree ; whereas in 
Norway it would take probably a century to grow 
to a tree of equal size.’ 

In the last annual Report of the Royal Asiatic 
Society it is stated aS' a now nearly accepted fact, 
that the language of Madagascar^ is a Malay 
language from Sumatra, and that its connection 
with the African Suahili is only that of loan- 
words, just as Persian has borrowed largely froni 
Arabic. Philologists and others intorestod in 
Eastern Africa will perhaps be glad to hear that a 
grammar of Malagasi has been recently published. 

Plantations' of the cinchona tree were first begun 
in Jamaica in 1860, at tho cost of the government. 
The experiment has proved so succcasfLil that 
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I inoit' Ih.ni eighty tlionsand trees are now growing eufficienciy is fortheoniii)g. A few hours’ work of a 
in dilferent parts of the island. Henceforth the minerj and still more the conjoint eflorts of a band 
' \Via. 1 I lies will compete with India in supj)lying of miners extending over several days, produce the 
I tin woi) 1 with quimns, , number of grains or ounces rcrpii red.’ The pieople 

i li is well known that in some churches and of Scotland have long known that gold can be 
I bir_' • halls a revesrberation prevails which annoys found in various parts of the country. The cliili- 
! tlii.'p.'7 ’ ,ns assembled, and prevents their hearing culfcy, however, is to iind it in sulficicnt quantith's 
distinctly. A few years ago the discovery;, was to pay the expense of worJeing, or oven in seardi- 
! made tliafc the reverbeiutian eoxtld he deadened by ing for it Persons of an eager turn do not sulli- 
^lietching threads across the huilding from wall cientlythinkofthis.andheijLceondleBsdisappoinl- 
lo w.dl betow tW celHng. This curious fact has ments. 

hi an further confirmed at the Palace of Industry, Our notice (No. 726, p. 750, 1877) of Dr Sayre’s 
Ain'-le’’(l?jn, and in the church of Notre-Dame method of treating curvature of the spine has led to 
dcB Champs, Paris, in each of which, by the simple inquiries for further particulars : we have pleasure, 
means ef threads, the 'reverberation is silenced. therefore in mentioning that Smith, Elder, & Co. 
The importation of fresh meat from the United have published a book- by Dr Sayre, ^ entitled 
j States of. America commenced in the autumn of Spinal Disease and Spinal Gurvaiure — thei/r Treat- 
1 1875. Since then the quantity brought to this ment hj Suspension, and the Use of the Pkister of 
{ coiuujy from New Tork, Philadelphia, and other Paris Bandage. Besides clear descriptions, the 
I port ‘has reached a total of 'more than sixty book contains engravings which represent the 
I jnilbmi pounds ; and great as the trade has become, method of treatment, and may be easily under- 
it lends to increase. The graziers and agriculturists stood. 

' of iluroisa win have to consider whether some 
j means may not bo found for increasing and 
j cl(u.ipeniag cattle-food, if they desire to compete 
' wltli lIic transatlantic graziers. Whether the way 
I sh-rll be by improved irrigation, extended drainage, 

1 or cT'.mlion of pastures, remains to be discovered. 

, On tliit- subject much valuable information is con- 
I tained in a work entitled Fcodfropi the Far West, 

' uiih s])ccial reference to the Beef Production and 
I inupoi-tation of Dead Meat from America (W. P. 

I Nimmo, Bondon and Edinburgh), 

*On Jiome Means used for testing Lubricants * is 
the title of a paper hj’’ Mr W. U Bailey, read 
before the same Society. There needs no argu- 
moni. to prove that if it be possible to discover 
i the oil or grease which will best prevent friction, 

! i1 ought to be discovered ; and the engravings in 
lliis paper shew the contrivances for effecting this 
discovery. . To Dr Joule, E.E,S, all who use 
innchiiieiy are indebted for having, as Mr Bailey 
remarks, ‘enabled us to look upon the cost of 
friction and the cash value of heat as mere ques- , 
tioufe of arithmetic. The ■ ouargy which , passes 
away in wasted heat may be m^sured and* valued 
with neatlv .as mixch facility as any article of egm- 
merce. The science of heat teaches us. that the , 
relatiojis between In. xt and meebanical motion are 
reculUed b\' well-dcdncr!, accirrate, and rigid 
px’iv'jples. Those who woxUd command Nature’s 
1orci s miisr first learn her lawu ; the first rudi- 
111011.13 of which say, that w! en we produce fric- 
tional heat In our niai.1iiuBry,“we' become ^w- 
brc.akii.g prodig.ils, who hrt.v 3 ''mete'fid, fines and 

penalties, which are gcuerally paid when a cheque The ConduoWs of Cuai 
33 given to settle the coal-bill.' ^ tho attention of Coutbibu 

Perhaps not manv people south of the Border Is*. All cojmintoications 
are nwaic that there are gold-fields in Scotland; ‘ Editor, &S9 High Sbree 
but that gold can be found in Sutherlandsldre and 2d. To inBure the rotnrr 
in 11 le i'OUlli-ive'«t, has long been known to the inelig^le, postago-staiaii 
dwcllf rs in Iho^-c localities : and now in the Scottish ^ them. 

Nutumhsf 1)1 Laiuim Lindsay d^ribec the gold- ^ta^SSo! aSdd 

fiojn nwK '4- mni.£.li to mice toeelpm ol 

hea,h du^:; to gj.mui u du<.t, there is no.icaTCity. Cordnbuton cow 

It nny be collectod any time by eimpln Washing mUor cannot undertake k 

fum tba beds or bauk^ of any streamy) pf "the t 

district. Whenever a mpply of gol^ is wadM for panted and Puhlidicd by” 
niu'scum opecimeiu. or fur pii mentation jewellery, a, npsfcer Eow, .Loiroojf, and 


BUTTERFLIES. 

Onoi! moi'e I pass along the flowering meadow, 
Hear cushats call, and loark the fairy rings ; 

•TiU where the lych-gate oasts its eool dark shadow, 
I pause awhilo, musing on many things ; 

Then mise the latch, and passing through the gate, 
Stand in the quiet, where men rest and. wait. 

Bees in the limo-treos do not break their sleeping ; 
Swallows beneath church eaves disturb them not } 
They heed not bitter sobs or silent weeping ; 

Cares, turmoil, griefs, regrets, they have forgot, 

I Tnnrantr sadly : ‘ Hero, then, all life ends. 

We lay you here to rest, and lose you, friends.’ 

By no rebuke is the sweet silence broken. 

Ho voice reproves me ; yet a sign is sent j 
For from the grassy mounds there comes a token 
Of Life immortal — and I am content. • * 

See ! the soul’s emblem meets my dhwncSst eyes s 
Over tho graves ai’e hovering buti^rfliek t’ ' 

I , I e. k 
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General Porstec in Nortlnimbei’lancl— .iro all facta 
belonging to History. His sagacity, foresight, intre- 
pidity, and daring conrage were worthy of a better 
cause. Getting -into England, and mixed up with 
half-hearted movements, Borlum is very much lost 
sight of. The enterprise, owing to Mar’s indiscre- 
tion, had been shockingly ill considered. The 
English Jacobites failed to rise in a body, as they 
were justified in doing, for the auxiliaries which, 
had been, expected from E'rarice never made their 
appearance j and the whole thing collapsed, as is 
well known, by the humiliating capture of the 
insurgents by General Carpenter at Preston, in 
Lanoashxro, Sttrreudcring at discretion, the whole- 
were cbnducfced as prisoners to London — Borlum 
among the rest, A dreadful dowheome to the 
proud Highland chief, but not mote " m than to 
Lords Derwentwater, Winton, Nithsdale, Een- 
mures, Oarnwath, Widd'rington, and other Jacobito 
noblemen. _ 

It is not altogether agreeable to kdfe" Tsifik on 
the dynastic struggles which took place in England 
in the first half of the eighteenth century ; for 
with some redeeming traits of character, they give 
a very mean view of human nature. The subject 
has been suggested to us by the appearance of a 
work which many will appreciate ibr its lively 
account of scenes and circumstances hitherto im- 
bedded in the dry records of history. Wa_ mean 
London in the JacoMte Times, by Dr Doran, E.HA. 
(2 vols. Bentley and Son). The writer, it is 
sorrowful to learn, passed away before the Work 
at- which he had long patiently laboured had 
well been published ; and wo regret that he has 
not survived to hear the praises bestowed on his 
endeavours to produce a picture of past times such 
as is rarely presented. Tlie way the subject is 
treated is quite unique. Instead of going into 
regular historical details, which would be alike 
tedious and tiresome, the author writes in a sketchy 
and anecdotic style without pause from beginning 
to end, and we have before us a drama of unflag- 
ging interest, extending over the greater part of 
a century, ' "We do not think, hmvever, that the 
hook would have been the worao of a few pto- 


BORLUM. 

Loisra- ago— you may say in 1808 — ^when I was a 
boy at Peebles, the school-children, as a variety 
in their boisterous aimrsements, occasionally bom- 
barded with stones a grievously defaced effigy 
built into the walls of a ruinous old church in the 
neighbourhood. With savage significance, the un- 
fortunate piece of sculpture was called Borlum, 
and as Borlum it had been pelted by several suc- 
cessive generations. From the dearth of historical 
knowledge at the -spot, no one could explain who 
nr what was meant by Borlum ; and not till some 
years afterwards, in the course of reading, did I 
find out tbk by Borlum was meant Brigadier 
Mackintosh of Borlum, who commanded a resolute 
party of Highlanders in Mar’s rebellion of 1715, 
and who, by their masterly audacity in marching 
towards the Border, threw the southern counties 
of Scotland into, a state of indescribable alarm. 
To Borlum, as he was familiarly termed, was thus 
assigned the' character of a bugbear along the 
whole course of the Tweed ; and long after he had 
passed away, and when the political events in 
which he -was concerned were forgotten, the origi- 
nal terror of his name survived in the vengefully 
destructive recreations of school-children. In a 
vicarious capacity, a harmless piece of sculpture, 
which had nothing at all to do with Borlum, was 
doomed to suffer for a popular scare nearly a 
hundred years ineviously. 

• In the history of that miserably managed affair, 
Mar’s tTacobite rebellion, Mackintosh of Borlum— 
or more ■pvopetlj youmger of Borlum, for his father 
was still living~-stands conspicuously out as a 
military hero, who 'threw into the shade many 
of higher title and pretensions. How with five 
hundred of Ms clan, , with banners flying, he 
marched to Inverness, 'and seized that importa-nt 
post. How he hastened on to the Lowlands, 
eluded the troops designed to intercept him ; 
crossed the Firth of Forth ’V^'ith a large force in 
open boats, and captured Leith. Ho-W, carrying 
everything before M.m, he marched onwards to' 
the Border, in order to join the rebel forces of! 
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remarks on the strange ciretnostances 
,1 iie Stuarts forfeited the ((eovnXf and 
themselves in the grotesqju&fy ■onhappy 
condition of kings retired from htislhess. 

The flight of - James II. from England, and 
■nra. ticiJlv his abdication of authority} December 
L’y. JCT-i" finished the house of Stuart. When 
a king iiri'-- away from his subjects, and stupidly 
fliiig= down a inaguidcent inheritance, he has a 
bfid clifiiic.- of being called back again, particularly 


when by a course of exasperating and ill^al 
■ ■ ' irt he has forfeited general esteem. Yet, 
the date of that fatal flight there were suc- 
'e plots by Jacobite adherents to bring 
the Stuarts to the throne. Throughout the 
of William III. and of Queen Anne, the 
1 were of a comparatively obscure char- 
, On the death of Anne iu 1714, and 
installation of Ceorge I. under a 'parlia- 
mei.tsi’y Act of Settlement, came the crisis. 'The 
lebellion oF 1715 broke out, and being quenched 
.it Ihestoii, the fierce dissensions of Jacobites and 
Whig= arose.: his namtive 

with ilie death of Anne, but scarcely arvakes to 
".E the droves of rebels fropi Preston 
r and -are dispersed through the 
-Tisons, the imoro 'noble di them being 
to the 'Tower. 

vrouefcrjnro- tb4''firrms -of Taw, tho'govern- 
m^'itt'theTejcmninati'on. I'ond 
iWbidfs, The ' pulpits rang 
ioty *df their 'Cfrimes. • J oseph 
-th® 'ftstlioZdk, laEcd upcfh 
‘Stbserviency. There- was no 
’‘evidence - to tsonvict the leading spirits 
surreetion ; but matters were considerably 







lified by . the voluntarily proffered testimony 
e Rev. Robert Patten, who had been formerly 
sate at Preston, and acted as chaplain to the 
forces, 'Clapped into prison with his associ- 
ates, Patten pondered on the best means of escaping 
the Vdl'^’trs; and the longer he thought of it, he 
hecaine the more firmly convinced that Ms best 


water’s Lights;’ and it is said that an aurora is 
■still so named in the vicinity of Dilston. 

The government of George I. had some difficulty 
in dealing wnth the Earl of 'VVintoun, who contrived, 
to get his trial put off as long as possible, on the 
plea that he was not yet prepared with his evi- 
dence. The truth is, the earl was a somewhiife 
eccentric being. In his jmuth he had run away 
from his home at Seton House, went to Prance, 
and hired himself to work as a blacksmith. Re- 
turning at the death of his father, when everybody 
had given him up for lost, he assumed the title, 
George fifth Earl of Wintoun, and -was living 
quietly at Seton when the rebellion broke out. lie 
had no wish to connect himself with it ; but stung 
by some outre^eous proceedings of the authorities, 
he joined the insurrection, and so got himself into 
trouble. When brought to the bar of the House 
of Lords, there was some surprise at the oddity of 
his behaviour. Whether from cunning or affecta- 
tion, he did not seem to understand -why his trial 
should be hurried on, though in reality ho might 
have complained -'of ' the delay. All the earl’s 
shifts ‘did.-tmt greatly serve him. Patton, on being 
miestioned, said that he hid seen the Ead of 
‘Wintoun on several oeeUsions^witha drawn sword 
in his hand when the Pretender was piroclaimed. 

• After this, of courseWintottn war found guilty, and 
condemued'to be beheaded. ^'Ifofr -a pleasant arivo 
from Westminsteri'Hall to the Tower, accompanied 
by the Ggntleman Gaolfer, ceremoniously carrying 
an axe with its edge turned towards the con- 
^ demned earl. One feels- a de^ee of .satisfaction in 
knowing that after all the Earl of Wintoun escaped 
his doom. Confined to an apartment in the Tower 
preparatory to the morning of execution, he brought 


his knowledge as a blacksmith into play by cut- 
ting through the iron bars of his window by files 
supplied by his servant, and dropping to the ground 
got clear off. He died at Rome in 1749, his -title 
and estates being meanwhile forfeited. The -titfo 
has been latterly revived in favour of the Earls of 
EgUntoun. But- with the disappemnee of the last 
of the Setons in the direct line, an dneient and 
honourable family was blotted fmm tBe Scottish 


a,,-.. Mfm. 


])lan was to become king’s evidence. His testi- 
was accepted ; and at the cost of 'being 




■ throughout all time as a rascal, hs-daEv 
court and told every particular: reqiii- 
ct the unhappy noblemen and gently 
whom he had been associated, arid 
■brfead^e-'had eaten. Very much through 
timony of this wretch, the prisons were gra- 
dually I leaved by the exit of batches of comnets 
oti liuullcs W'Tyburn. The Tower waaisimilariy 
eved- of two of its noble inmates, Dorwentwater 
Kenmure, who perished pn- the scaffold j and 
' ave been mor$ fof .them, but. .for 
tl of Hithsdale di^iiseH in 
for the ‘fortunafo Yepritte 
, "‘Hairn, and Cam- 
“the day ’-Pn. - which 
r' was^ 'beheaded ’ (Mth 
,iato',aiSistate 
fte.'-skyigjf 

swords, 


peerage. 

’ ’'Mackintosh of Boflnm — called by mistake Bor- 




mimm 


i V-'. 




landfijy Dr Duran-— was confined' along with General 
Eorster and a host dfr othem ■ia Newgate. Borlunx 
and Forster 'are -stated to -have often quarrelled 
regarding thsmiStary condnefr of the insurrection, 
their! angry debate^ often furnishing amusement in 
the corridors,. court-yard, and common room in, the 
prison, to which ■ visitors were .admitted ivithoufc 
hinderance, as to a tavern, for the more eating and 
drinking there were the better it was for Mr Pit.t, 
thegovernor. ’Pi.tt, himself, was never disinclined to 
lend Ms asdstanoe' iu' eatmg a dinner, or in finish- 
ing a' bowl of 'ijmch. So countenanced, the revel- 
ries in Newgate were boundless. Dr Doran affords 
a "glimpse .of -this state of things. Visitors and ■ 
sympathisers snppEed the - prisoners with monev- 
iimcult to change a guinea 
1 the street, nothing was 


Jt wutj abxcwuj iiu 

liver for gold in 
in. the prison ; thopi 
the first rank 
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beaus, and thirty shillings for a dish, of fish, with 'and solemnly gathered some evidence on the sub- 
the best French wine, was an ordinary regale 1' ' ject. The least thing in the wajf of amends was 

Forster was to be tried on the 18th April, hut a ,tb offer a reward for tlie capture of ‘William Mack- 
week previotisly the town was startled with the int'osh, commonly called ' Brigadier Mackintosh,’ 
intelligeneethat he! lad broken bounds j hewasoJ^ Placards were profusely posted up describing, the 
‘His escape/ says Doran, ‘was well planned and appearance of Borlum. ‘A tall, raw-boned anan, 
happily executed. His sharp servant found means about sixty years of age, fair complexioned, .beetle- 
to obtain an impression of Pitt’s master-key, from browed, gray-eyed, speaks broad Scotch,’ The 
which another key was made and conveyed to reward, for capturing him was two hundred pounds, 
Forster, without difficulty. Pitt loved wine,; and to which sum, however, were added a thousand' 
Forster seems to have had a cellar full of.it. He pounds by the OTverument. Every effort failed to 
often invited the governor to get drunk on its secure the old Highland chief. He and his sou 
contents. One night, Pitt got more drunk than succeeded in getting on hoard a vessel in the 
usual, finished the wine, and roared for more. Tliames, by which they reached the coast of Franco, 
Forster bade his servant to fetch up another bottle, and there for the present vre must leave him. 

This was the critical moment. The fellow was These furtive escapes did not slacken operations 
long, and Forster declared he would go and see at Tyburn, to which doomed men from Hewgate 
what the rascal was at. On going, he locked the were carried in half-dozens, as if for a public enter- 
unconscious Pitt in the room ; and the way being tainpaont. We can hardly in the present day 
prepared by his servant, and turnkeys, as it woufd realise, the brutality of these exhibitions,' to which, 
seem, subdued by the “ oil. of palms/’ master and however, ladies of quality .rog'iilarly a^ourne^ to 
servant walked into the street, where friends see the show. Hanging formed a holiday amnse- 
awaited them. Pitt sounded the alarm, but every- ment of the fashionable society of Loudon. Such 
thing had been well calculated. A smack lay at was the disregard of humane feeling thal officers of 
Holly Haven, on the Thames, which had often the law wore not ashamed to practise cruel 'deoep- 
been employed by the Jacobites in running be- tions on convicts at the very scaffold. Dr Doran 
' tween England and France.’ By this means, describes a case of this kind. It was that of a 
Forster effected his escape, and ‘the joy of the person named David Lindsay, convicted of .traator- 
Jacobites was incontrollable.’ The government ous visits to France, who was sentenced to divand 
shut up Pitt in one of his own dungeons, and carted to Tyburn in spite of an amnesty,^ ‘ When 
offered a thousand pounds for the recovery of his neck was in the noose, the sheriff tested 
‘General Forster;’ but pursuit was .useless. The David’s courage, by telling .him ho might -yet ’ 
general was safe in. France. save his life on condition of revealing the names of 

BorlmUj who knew that .his trial would i^eedily allied traitors. .David, however sorely tempted, 
take place, meditated on plans for emulatiijig declined to save his neck on such terms, There- 
the success of Forster, Steange tojs^y, notwith- upon, the sheriff ordered the cart^to drive on; but 
standing a knowledge . of .the ' irre^^arities .that even .this move towards leaving .liindsay;sH_?p^ded 
were carried on in Newgate, Ike public' authorities: did not shake his stout spirit. All this time the 
made no change in the administration of naffairs. -sheriff had a r^rieve for 'the unnecessary tortured 
Wine flowed, punch was sent round, and the fellow in hii^.^pocket. ’Before the cart Was fairiy 
prisonisrs suffered scarcely any* stint in *their! from .under ‘Lindsay’s feet, it was stopped, or he 
indulgences. Things were indeed ■ rather worse woMd have been- murdered.’ Takfeh'back Mive to 
than better— all which was favourable to a plan Newgate, a very unusual spectacle^ Ltudsgy, ’ifter 
concocted by Borlum and his fellow-captives, being nearly starved in. a loathsome d'Qfige'ou, Was i 
* The prisoners/ says Dr Doran, ‘ might cool them- sent into perpetual banishment; liltimate^^he died | 
selves after their drink, by walking and talking, of. hunger and exposure in Holland. i 

singing and planning, in the court-yard, till within As the hanging of some thousands of rebels 
j an hour of midnight. Evil came of it. On the would have shocked ordinary decency, vast num- 
' night of the 4th [May] the feast being over, nearly bets were condemned to be banished, as an act of 
five dozen of the prisoners were walking about the grace, to the Plantations, or were ‘ inade over as 
press-yard. Suddenly, the whole body of them presents to trading courtiers,’ who might pardon 
made an ugly rush at the keeper with the keys, them for ‘ a consideration,’ Think of lords and 
Ha was. knocked down, the doors were opened, ladies at court being jiresented with groups of 
and the prisoners swept forth to freedom, .AH, convicts on whom money could be made by 
however, -did mot succeed in gaining liberty. As selling pardons ! The fact throws a new light -ba 
the attempt, was being made, soldiers and turnkeys this period of English^ history. As regwds traas- 
were alarmed, . The fugitives were then driven in portation. Dr Doran gives some not^uiimteresting 
different directions. Biagadier -Mackintosh, his son, and little Imown particulars toneermng Bob Boy. 
and seven others overcame all opposition. They Twelve years after the rebellion of 17‘i5, Bob was 
reached the stre'et^ aud;thoy were so well befriended, taken to London in connection with the Disarma- 
or were so lucky,- as, to -disappear at once, and to ment Act, and sentenced with many others to be 
evade all pursuit. They fled, in various directions.’ transported to Barbadoes. Handcuffed to Lord 
Some others less fortunate were secured, ‘and were' Ogime, he was marched .from Newgate through 
not only heavily ironed and. thrust into loathsome the streets of London to a barge at BkeMriats, and 
holes, but treated wi-fch exceptional brutality.’ thence to Gravesend ‘ This,’ says Dr Doran, ‘ is 
What a ificture of a metropolitan prison in .the an incident Which has escaped the notico of 
reimi of George 1. ! ' , ^ 'Walter Scott and of all.Bob’s biographers.’ Before 

The escape of Borlum fram Navigate. with certain .quitting England, the barge-load of convicts were 
other convicts produced ’ an immense - aenaationj pardoned and allowed to return home. 

For decency’s sake, if for -.nothing else, the , Lord Matters had considerably calmed down, when 
Mayor and Aldermen came. down, :to the -prison, -the country was sttotled with the rebellion which 
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broke out in l’/45, headed by the yoitng Chevalier; 
Charles Edward, graiidsoix . of James IL . It was 
a daring and romantic adventure, but ^ as badly 
conceived and supported as that of thirty years 
previously. No promised auxiliaries Were sup- 
plied* from Prance ; and that the attempt to upset 
a powerful and settled government by a handlul 
of adventurous Highlanders and the adherents of 
a few discontented noblemen and gentry should 
have ended disastrously, as it finally did on the 
field of Oullodon, is not at all surprising. This 
fresh outbreak in the reign of George II. affords 
new material for the graphic pen of Dr Doran ; 
and to his second volume we must refer for many 
painful though curious details concerning the 
treatment of the unfortunate prisoners. ^ The 
manners of the more fashionable classes in the 
metropolis do not seem to have improved, We 
are told that ‘people of fashion went to the Tower 
to see the prisoners as persons of low'er quality 
went there to see the lions. Within the Tower, thO: 
spectator was lucky who saw Mui’ray [of Broughton], 
Charles Eatcliffe, Lord Traquair, Lord Crom- 
arty and his son, and tho Lord Provost, at their 
respective windows. Lady Townshend, who had 
fallen in love with Lord Kilmarnock, at the first 
sight of “his falling shoulders,” when he appeared 
to plead at tho bar of the Lords, was to be seen 
under ids ■Window at tho TOwer.’ The Lord 
Provost, here alluded to, was Archibald Stewarl^ 
Who,' known to be ^of Jacobite ^qoraclivities, 

lurgh. Stewart was tried 
and acquitted. Lord Cromarty’s life was spared ; 
but Lords Kilmarnock, Balmerino, ’ and Lovat 
perished by beheading on Tower Hill. Lovat had 
expressed a passionate desire to he buried witli 
his head in hia own country in Scotland. The 
wish was gratified. His head was sewed on again 
by the undertaker before the body was despatched 
northwards ! Lord Traquair was liberated. 

The case of Charles Eatcliffe was peculiar. He 
was a younger brother of Lord Derwentwater 
who was executed iu 1716, and he had himself 
only evaded the same fate at that time hy being 
one' of the prisoners who escaped from Newgate 
■and’ took refuge iu Fiance, Assuming the title 
df Earl - of Derwentwater, ho was macle prisoner 
in i74&, on board a French vessel ou its way to 
Scotland with supplies for Prince Charles, The 
sentence of death which had been passed on him 
thirty years before was now raked up. He was 
condemned to be executed; and giving him the 
benefit of his assumed title of nobility, he was 
beheaded on Tower Hill, his manly courage and 

f rond bearing not deserting him at the last 
readful scene. 

Like Patten, in the former rebellion, Murray of 
Broughton, who had acted as secretary to Charles 
Edward, was saved by basely turning king’s 
evidence, and sending many better men than him- 
,self to the scaffold. He xetres-tecl into private 
' ; life Under a deserved load of infamy. Years after- 
wares, as we leam from Lockhart, Mteay, several 
iiines in disguise, visited Mr Scott, father of Sir 
Walter', the sake of professional advice. On 
oiK iii these occasions, Mrs Scott, from -euriosity, 
iuiraded With the offer of a cup of tea, which 
Murray acc<^ted. ‘When he withdrew, Mr Scott 
lifted the wnMow-^sfesh, and threw the empty cup 


into the street. The lady exclaimed for her china, 
hut was silenced by tlie_ remark : ‘I may admit 
into my house, on a piece of business, jawsons 
wholly unworthy to be treated as guests by my 
wife. Neither lip of me nor of mine conies after 
Mr Murray of Broughton.’ As a memento of this 
curious incident, Sir Walter made prixe of the 
saucer, which he lU’eservcd, 

The executions of the untitled prisoners were 
conducted iu a wholesale manner on Kennington 
Common, to wdiich crowds docked to sec the 
hideous show, Drawers attended, to supply wine 
to the culprits while tho ropes were put round 
their necks, .for the Jacobites drank treasonous 
toasts till the last. At one of these tragic cere- 
monials, ‘Captain Wood, after the halter was 
loosely hung for him round his neck, called lor 
wine, which was supplied with alacrity by the 
prison drawers. When it was served round, the 
captain drank to the health of the rightful king, 
James HI,’ The slight delay so caused was lucky 
for another culprit, Captain Lindsay, who wa's 
coming up with a second batch. ‘ White the wine 
was being drunk, Lindsay was “lialtering,” as the 
reporters called it. He was nice about tho look 
of the rope, but just as he was courteoualy invited 
to get in and be hanged, a reprieve came for him, 
which saved his Efo..’ At this period, London 
could not be deemed a pleasant place of residence 
for any one with delicate feelings. The entrances 
to the town were lined with decaying bodies 
hanging in chains. At length tho sights hecama 
so offensive as to cause public remonstrance. 

Dr Doran winds up his dramatic narrative with 
some graceful remarks on the altered state of 
feeling toward-s the Jacobito.s in the reign of 
George IIT, .By the decease of Oharies Edward in 
1788, after having .sunk to the eharaclor of: a sot, 
the Jacobite fanaticism was considerably abated, 
and only lingered as an expiring sentiment till 
the death of Charles’s brothe.r, Henry, Cardinal 
York,^ 1807, when the house of Stuart was extinct. 

It is pleasant to know that the royal family 
always spoke with sympathy of the Stuarts, 
Charles Edward, as is well known, was unhappy 
in his marriage with Louise, Countess of Albany, 
daughter of Count von Stolberg, She left him 
for a convent in 1780, and subsequently to his 
death became the wife of the Italian poet, Vittorio 
A1 fieri. By a strange turn in the wheel of foi'iune, 
she sought an asylum in England, on the outbreak 
of the French Eevolution, and was well received 
at the court in St James’s Palace, the king ,and 
queen vying to do her honour. She ■vi^ent to .see 
the Iring in the House of Lords with the crown 
on his head, when proroguing pariiamcat, 1701, 
Hannah More speaks of seeing tho Couiiloss of 
A.lbany on that occasion seated among ladies ‘just 
at the foot of the throne which she might dneo 
have expected to have mounted,’ Finding London 
dull, with ‘ crowds but no society,’ and that tins 
climate of England did not suit her, she retimied 
to the continent. 

In Ms latter years Cardinal York was sup- 
ported by a pension of .four thousand pomtds a 
year from George III. ; an act of kindness which 
was handsomely responded to by the Cardinal 
giving up to the king the crown diamonds 
wMeh James II. had carried away with him 
to France. On tho death of tho Cardinal, the 
Countess of A].bany became tlie recipient of an 
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annuity from the kin". This she enjoyed till her he found in the political apprehensions of the 
decease as plain. Madame Fabre at .Montpelier, in period ; but this scarcely lessens our compassion 
France, in 1824. Such was the sorrowful ending for the sufferings of a man in so many respects 
of the hroken-dowii and much-tried widow of estimable. With all his faults, Borluni must he 
Charles Edward Stuart. admitted to have possessed that finality of earnest-. 

We feel that our desultory shetch would he ness^ of ^purpose which in the ordinary concerns 
incomplete without some account of Eorlum strh- of life is now so feebly demonstrated. It could 
seq^uoat to his escape to France in 171G. For bo wished that some one had done full justice to 
any such account, however, there are very slender his biography ; for Borlurn -vvas^ nndoubiedly one 
materials in history. To a writer in the Celtic of the most extraordinary men of his time. 

Meujazine (Inverness, 1877) we are indebted for W’. C. 

some of the following particulars. Borlurn re- 

mained in .France only one or two yeaxs, during ^ -xr tr -n n a m t. 

which his father died, whereupon he became the H E L E FT A, LADY H A R II 0 G A T L. 
chief of his house. On what terms, if any, he was ohapter, xix. — pire ! 

allowed to return to his own country there is no 

statement. At all events, he was again in Scot- 'There is nothing so liard, nothing so difficult 
land in 1719, for in that year he took part in the as to get a governess nowadays,’ said the Countess 
mad attempt at insurrection by the aid of Spanish of W olverhampton, quite unaware that she was 
soldiers, which was immediately stamped out. but echoing the complaint of_ many ladies of a 
That Mackintosh of Borlurn should have engaged lesser degree, to the effect that it is^next to impos- 
in so wild an adventure, is an evidence of his sible to pi’oeure pattern cooks, prize housemaids, 
Jacobite fervour and indiscretion. He was once exemplary seamstresses, or m^el kitchen-maids, 
more a fugitive, hu.t for a time contrived to elude in these degenerate tijues. ‘ I mean a really satis- 
detection. At length, he was apprehended in the factory governess of course,’ addtfd the noble 
wilds of Caithness, and was conveyed as a state mistress of High Tor. Lady Wolverhampton and 
prisoner to Edinburgh Castle. her two elder daughters were the solo occupants 

Few, perhaps, among the gay crowds who throng of the smallest of the suite of drawing-rooms, the 
Princes Street, and cast a glance at the buildings windows of which were yet open to admit the 
of the castle perched on the summit of rugged balmy air of the hot evening. Dinner was hut 
cliffs, are aware that in one of these buildings, long just over, and the ilush of the sinking sun wsis 
used as a state prison, poor Mackintosh of Borliun faintly visible on the heathy ridges and xnne- ' 
was confined for the last years of Lis life. Oer- groves to the west. 

tainly, a hard fate for the old Jacobite ! Cribbed ‘ It is very tiresome, mamma,’ said sympathetic 
and confined in his airy hut miserable den, Lady Maud. 

Borlurn did not spend his time uselessly. Before ‘ It is more than tiresome,’ rejoined the Countess, 
being involved in political troubles ho had devoted ‘It make.s me, on your sister’s account, very 
himself to the improvement and planting of lands, anxious. If I had known, when Miss Grainger 
He is said to have planted a row of trees which left us, how very long it would take to replace 
still ornament the 'mublic road near Kingussie, her, and that dear Alice woiild bo for months 
Now that he was locked up, he wrote an Essay on at a stand-still so far as her education went, I 
the best means of incio.sing and improving lands, should not have parted with herao readily.’ 

which was printed in Edinburgh in 1729. Our ‘But she left us because she was going to be 

authority adds : ' On the 7th J anuary 1743, after married,’ said Lady Gladys smiling ; ‘ and we 
a rough earthly pilgrimage of eighty years, the could not, I suppose, have forbidden the banns on 
gallant old soldier passed' to his rest, true to the account of the scarcity of good , governesses, I 
last to the principles which had influenced his wonder, by the way, how the scarcity can exist, 
whole life. One of his last acts, it is said, was to when w’e are so perpetually informed that the 
dedicate one of his teeth to the service of his governess market — a phrase which I don’t like, 
exiled master, by writing with it on the wall of suggesting as it does white slavery, involuntary 
his room an invocation of God’s blessing on King servitude, and the auctioneer’s hammer— is over- 
James 1* . . stocked.’ 

How long Borlurn was immured in that dismal ' That sounds clever, Gladys,’ answered Lady- 

prison on I the castle rock, is not clearly ascer- Wolverhampton in her plain way; 'but I am 

tained. The obituary in the 6-cniton.cm’s ilfoposme afraid that, like most clever-sounding things, it 
s|)eaks of his having been coniinefl in the castle i>roves nothing. I could get a highly certificated 
' fifteen years.’ By the authority above quoted, he instructress, a iierson jn-imed with iuformalion 
is said to have been imprisoned *for nearly a on particular subjects, warranted to be worth a 
quarter of a century.’ Truth may lie somewhere handsome salary, a’ 

between-~frora twenty to twenty-one years. The ‘A. teaching-machine, in fact,’ suggested bright 
Caledonian Merexinj, in noticing iiis decease at the Lady Gladys, .seeing that her mother hesitated 
age of ' about eighty-five,’ gives him a high char- for the lack of a -word. 

acter as 'a complete gentleman, friendly, agreeable, ‘Precisely. A teaching-machine,’ resumed the 
and courteous;’ and for what he had written as Countess. ‘But I don’t want one. I wish Alice’s 
regards the improvement of land, he is to be governess, whoever she may be, to be a good 
lastingly esteemed as ‘a lover of his country.’ sensible young woman, such as Miss Grainger was ; 
Nowhere is a word said of the cruelty of' and instead of that, all my correspondents write 
confining so aged and accomplished a person in to mo of the degrees and diplomas that have heon 
the worst species of prison till he was released taken, out by those they xecom’ ioud. I suppose 
by death. For the seeming harshness of this I am aix old-fashioned person, 1, it I do wdsh’ — ~ 
prolonged imprisonment, an excuse may perhaps But before the Countess of Wolverhampton 
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could complete her discourse on the governess 
. topie^ the door %ms jerked open, and the old 
I butler, who had permitted. hiinMf to turn, the 
i liandle lor onee with such unconventional vivacity, 

[ stood gasping in the doorway with a face as white 
[ as his cravat. 

[ ‘Why, Bugles-!’ began the Countess, rising in 
alarm { for that an ox should talk, as Livy tells 
1 U 3 that a Roman representative of the- bovine 
I genua actually did, is scarcely more calculated to 
disturb the nerves than that a well-trained servant 
should crack the ice of his artificial decorum. 
The Earl, who was, like his wife,^ a partisan of 
old' fashions, was lingering over his wine in the 
dining-room, and might of course he ill. Apo- 
plexy was the first thought that rose, Eko a 
sheeted spectre, before the Countess’s mind. 

‘ Eire,- my lady ! Fire at High Tor ; broke- out 
sudden ; and all the village is in fiaraes ! ’ panted 
out Bugles the butler, who was fat and. short of 
breath. And without rvere to be vaguely hoard 
other voices and the sound, of running feet, and 
the cry, alarming above all others, of ‘ Ehre ! fire ! ’ 
as grooms and gardeners forgot their usual respect- 
ful reticence in- the first fiush of the anticipated 
struggle with the direst foe of man ana his 
works. 

‘There really is a. fire, and I’m afraid a great 
one, to judge by the smoke,- and the sparks,? said 
Lord. Harrogate, who at thk juncture entered, 
‘lyty father has had Hs horse saddled already, 
,an| .lias !, started -by this time -fox the viUagej and 
I am, g'oing too of course. I only came first to 
.’sse-if’ 

, ‘If we were ready to come tool’ cried Lady 
Maud. ‘Ta he sure we will, the moment we 
•can get our hats, Gladys and I. Alice will stay 
■ with-mamma-. We can’t work at putting out the 
fire,. hut we m.ay be of use somehow,’ 

And in an incredibly short space of time the 
Ladies De Were and their brother were hurrying 
•down the steep road that led to the scene of 
the disaster. High Tor House, isolated and on a 
lofty' spot of rising ground, was in no sort of peril 
from the fire raging beneath ; but the 'indwellers of 
■i,ihe ^reat mansion were not disposed, like the 
■?'-divihitwa oS the Paf^n Olympus, serenely to con- 
teteplEtta the woes of the inhabitants of earth, and 
without waiting for orders, nearly every boy and 
- man, ur. the EarEs employ had hastened down to 
fight the commahfoei 

‘ The dry weather:— unusually dry for this moist 
district,, where the last- things we generally have 
to complain of is the want of "rain — .help the 
fixe sadly,’ said Lord Harrogate, as-', the lodge-gates 
were left behind, and- the luriddiaht* of' the oon- 
fiagration became more and more cUstinetly vim'ble 
through gaps in the high hedges that bordered the 
road. As they drew nearer, the eddying clouds of : 
smoke, mingled with fiery dots hero and, there, the i 
' dull cri-msoa glow, and the smothered, sound 'of i 
voi-'p? mingling wdth the roar of the flames'-and 
tlie \-Lu.g of labour, gave unpleasant tokens of'the 
misohiel ih.'tt was going on. 

‘i lioped at the first that the report was an 
o\aggcr.iL-;d urn!-, as most reports rare,?, said. Lord 
, iliiiTagate;; as-, they, came in sight, of the-i, burning 
, house.-5. ‘But- Bus is an ugly businsssA It is on 
one fijle ‘Of the -itroit only, by goodn ^ that 
■ Iho fire- is ,an.d^iL we can keep, itijEmm 

, .spieaduig’-^«''X 


The crash of a cottage roof tumbling in, and 
followed by a shower of sparks and small frag- 
ments of flaming wood, drowned the rest of the 
sentence. Matters were evidently had enough, 
though not cjuite so l>ad as might have been, 
augured from the .first announcement of that 
herald of mis.foi’tuno, Bugles the butler. The 
whole southern side of the loim straggling street 
was more or less in flauic.s : and to keep the fire 
from communicating itself to the houses on the 
opposite side of the road was a w'ork ivhicli in 
itself taxed the strength of the whole adult male 
population to the utmost. 

The noise, the smoke, the falling spark.s, and 
the occasional plumping down into the dust of the 
road of some half-consumed scrap of woodwork, 
made Lord Harrogate’s sisters, who were physically 
no braver than the average of their sex, shrink 
back aghast. 

‘.Here, Maud!’ cried her brother impatiently. 
‘ "Vye must not — or I must not—be drones in the 
hive. You know most of these good people — Mrs 
Prosser, for instance. — Mrs Pro.sso.r, my sisters will 
stay with you- while I go forward to bear a hand 
in getting tlie fire under. — ^Where’s my father 1 
Ah, there he is, in the thick of the smoke ! ’ 

And there, sure enough, was dimly to be seen 
the well-known -figure of the old Earl giving orders 
to such as were cool enough to heai’ken to them, 
whilst his frightened horse, held by a groom, stood 
at some distance. Darting through the cloud.s 
of suffocating vapour, which were dense enough 
to suggest the idea of a battle, Lord Harrogate 
reached the place where hi.s father was standing, 

‘ I don't see any fire-engines ! ’ excl.-dined the 
yonng man, looking with a sort of dismay at the 
chain of buckets passed from hand to hand. 
‘What, in the name of all that’s wonderful, are 
the people dreaming of?’ 

‘■VVehave sent to Pch worth for help/ said the 
Earl, shaking his gray head ; ‘ but before any 
an‘ive.s, if the wind freshens the houses will be 
mere cinder-heaps. As for the parish engine, 
Stickles here has got the same story to tell that is 
only too common among us in England hero,’ 

And Stickles, who was the clerk, rubbed his 
I hands apologetically together aa he faltered out, 
in reply to Lord Harrogate’s impatient q^uestion, 
j the excuses which he had previously addressed to 
the Earl. The engine of which he was official 
custodian had been long out of repair, and wms 
to have been ‘seen to/ and should have been 
‘seen to’ after harvest-time, had not the uufor- 
tuuate outbreak of a very real and practical fire 
tested the unreadiness of the precautions for put- 
ting it out. As it was, the only available means 
of doing battle with the conflagration was the ratio 
and siinple one of flinging water on the flames, 
and at this task the inhabitants were busy enough. 
They were busier, however, before long, “as, under 
tlie direction- of Lord Ilarrogatc, wbojn they 
respected, they began to tear down some portions 
of’the burning buiidiugs, in the hope of preventing 
the; fire from spreading. A. strange sight it was 
which the village street presented, encumbered as 
it-wasjby chests and bedding and tlie poor furni- 
-ture which had been hastily dragged. out from the 
doors of cottages now bhuiing, and the wailing of 
frightened .children, and the Bhrill voices -of the 
women, blended with .the hoarse deep roar of the 
triumphant flames.. 
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tlie fla^ies, formed piles here and_ tliere iii tlie 


wet road, ' Gradually tiie hospitality of this or 
that neighbour afforded temporary shelter to the 
crying aiildrcn, the lamenting women, and the 
exhausted men; while a flying sq^uadron of hoys 
chased and led hack captive the cows and pigs, 
the fowls and donkeys of those whose yards mid 
sheds had been made desolate by the conOagration. 

But what was Etlicl to do ? The old dame who 
served ’ her had been readily received into the 
dwelling of a neighbour ; and indeed nearly all of 
those BO suddenly evicted had kindred, and all 


Lady Maud kindly; * must come up , to High Tor 
House, I mean,’ she added, seeing that Ethel did 
not. at first appear to comprehend her words, * and 
stay w'ith ns until something can be done. It is 
the least we can do for yon, burned out of house 
and home in this droarlful way, as you have been.’ 

Lady Gladys heartily seconded the invitation; 
but Ethel still hesitated until the Earl drew near. 

‘I have been telling Miss Gray here, papa, 
that we will take edre of her at the House for 
a few days till she can look about her,’ said Lady 
Mand. 

‘ Quite . right, my dear,’ answmred the Earl with 
liis fatherly smile ;' and thus the matter was settled. 


CHINA AND MAJOLICA. 

Tnio love 'of china-ware still continniis to bo a 
mania amongst certain classes in this country. In 
the houses chiefly of the ‘upper ten,’ wo see scat- 
tered in lavish ]irofusiou little Dresden figures, 
shepherds and shepherdesses, sweet, fresh, smiling,, 
fantastic little loves, leaning on impossible ciuoks, 
or ogling us from under trees whose bowery 
greenery embodies all that is idyllic in crockery. 
Wonderful little old tea-cups, without handles, 
transparent as an egg-shell, with no colouring to 
apeak of, faded, waaiied-otxt looking, are proudly 
pointed to as almost priceless. Prom , these our ■ 
great-greut-grandmothers, in all tlio glories of 
hoops and furbelows, are said to have drunk their 
I hyson and hohea in tludr great wainscoted and 
tapestried rooms, discoursing as they sipped the 
fragrant nectar, much as we their great- great-grand- 
daughters do still, over our afterrioou tea ; for the 
world changes, hut the human heart does imt._ All 
manner of vanities go the round ; trivialities of 
dress or gossip ; inucli tattling about the mote in 
our neighbour’s eye, and a careful avoiding, with, 
commendable modesLy, any reference even the 
most remote to the bcaui in our own. These pale 
transparent cups going their oft-repeated rounds 
may have sown in their day the seeds of many a 
pathetic commonplace tragedy or comedy, .dis- 
seminating, as they circulated arotmd the hoard, 
harmony and peace, or dissension and distrust. 

Tour true china collector has undoubtedly in 
him something of the antiquarian Dryasdust spirit, 
which loves to excavate and unearth the buried 
treasures of the past; in his case, however, it ia 
gracefully blended with and. overlaid by an in- 
stinctive fondness for the tender, lovely, iramie 
object of his I'egard. He knows, for hq^has often 
anixiously weighed it, how foail it is. livery time 


my lok, do not trouble yourself to’ For the 

young man had drawn her arm gently but firmly 
through his. 

* You must let me choose for you,’ he said. My 
sisters are here, close by, at Mrs Prosser’s, who 
keeps the village shop— -a kind motherly old soul. 
I must leave you with them.’ 

Thus Ethel allowed herself to ho led to the 
place where, amidst a knot of ^women, whose^awe- 

hrthe spectacle, the 'fjadies De Vere stood watch- 


kriclcen faces told how great was their interest 
in the spectacle, the lardies De Vere stood watch- 
ing the progress of the fire. Lord Harrogate did 
not linger for an instant, but went back to put 
heart into the men still battling with the encroach- 
ing flames. 

It was no trifle, this hand-to-hand combat, as 
it w^ere, with the fire ; the- fierce heat driving hack 
the volunteers who ventured very near to the 
tottering walls to fling water upon the blazing 
timbers, while the blinding smoke rushed volley- 
ing out to blear the eyes and clog the lungs of the 
workers, and ever and anon some tall chimney 
or breached roof would fall w,lth a crash, sending 
showers of bricks and half-consumed wood into 
the midst of the crowd; and hairbreadtih. escapes 
were many and bmises numerous. 

At last, however, the two engines from Peb- 
w-orth came clattering mto- the street, and water 
being in that region ' of streams ready to hand, 
and the wind happily abating, the fire was fairly 
conquered, and all further danger at an end. 
There was no loss of life; but some were singed 
and many bruised ; while thirty humble, homes 
had been titrned to heaps of smouldering ruin, 
and household gear and clothing, snatched from 
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lie looks at it he remembers the tumult of con- 
flicting emotions with which, once secured, he 
packed it up with his own hands, and the fears 
for its ultimate safety which tempered the ecstatic 
pride of his triumph in the bargain, which he had 
just struck. ^ ^ . 

To the china-hunter, every object in his cabinet 


or on his brackets is a trophy. That quaint old 
cnarnollcd tay^a of Lucca della Kohbia’s, Be bought 
ill Kome j and as he gazes at it he thinks not so 
much of the astute Jew dealer, for whom, as ho 
flatters himself, his own knowingness was fully a 
match, hut of a long-forgotten holiday, with _it3 
' bright days of sunshine, and the lengthening 
purple shadows of night deepening over the 
skies, and the grapes in ripe clusters on the 
wall. How weirhe remembers their flavour still, 
and the hand that plucked them for the stranger, 
and the eyes that looked into his I What was her 
name? He has forgotten it. What her fate? He 
has never known. A most prosaic ending, truly, 
to a vanished romance. But her charming grace 
and beauty un forgotten, blend still in his memory 
like a sweet rhythmical chant, and beautify with 
a glory not altogether its own this rare old cup 
of Lucca della Robbia’s. 

With a sigh he turns from it to contemplate this 
old plate of tnezza-majolica. Opal-hued, iridescent, 
it darts at him as he gazes upon it subtle flashes of 
blue and yellow and ruby-hued flame, rejoicing his 
- soul with a deep unalterable conviction that it at 
, least is mb He acquired it in Urbino, many, many 
years after im became the happy possessor of the 
Lucca della Robbia cup. He paid a full price for it 
too; but although a close man, he does not, and has 
never regretted the imprudence. At the sight of 
that beautiful plate, which he is pleased to call 
unique, his charmed heart melts away into soft- 


ness, and his purse-strings begin to relax of their 
. own accord. It moves his spleen to see careless 
visitors pass it by, as they sometimes do, to gaze 
at the soft hoauty of that bright yellow-robed 
maiden, with dove upon her hand, who hovers 
self-forgetful tipon the very verge of a pea-green 
china sea. The poor old quaint plate of mezza- 
•Bfiajolica, gleaming there like a veritable jewel, 
fe a treasure he jealously guards, and of its history 
Wi^buld say a few words. 

■The itaiian enamelled earthenware which be- 
' earn'd- famous under the name of Majolica, was first 


produeeddn 1^0 -in -a, town in the duchy of 
tJrbino, which was under the feudal sway of the 
Malatestas, who were lords of Pesaro. Vessels of 


red clay such as had been long in use, were 
covered with a thin coating of white earth obtained 


from the neighbourhood of Siena, and upon this 
ground different coloured patterns ■ were traced. 
The vessels were then partly baked and covered 
with lead-glaze, after which they received a final 
This delineation of coloured pattema upon, 
que white substance was the humble germ 
which the splendid many-hued majolica 


as a fillip to the infant art, which long remained 
swathed in rude and ungraceful swaddling- 
bands. While it was in this transition states, 
a new tin glaze was discovered, and applied to 
terra-cotta bas-reliefs by the famous Luc<ia dellas 
Robbia, and the lordship of Pesaro was sold to- 
the house of Sforza. Tho new feudal siqieriors 
took an c.vtreino interest in the potteries, and 
granted such special privileges to the manufac- 
turers, that in a short time they succeeded in 
making Pesaro famous for the production of majo- 
lica. Early specimens of the ware miunifactured 
here are generally adorned with Moorish ara- 
besques and coats of arms. Heads of saints are 
also a favourite study, and so are heathen, god- 
desses ; while heads of the popes and Dukes of 
, Urbino abound, the name being afllxed, to pre- 
' vent all mistake as to the portrait. 

In the pottery of the Pesaro manufactory, the 
outlines of the subjects are traced in black or bine, 
and arc in general correctly drawn ; bub the figures 
are flat and hard, without a vestige of the breadth, 
and freedom wdiich give such admirable life and 
vigour to the etdiinga on the Greek vases ; all 
faults in design or execution being atoned for by 
the marvellous beauty and finish of the glaze, 
■whoso iridescent splendour has been equalled but 
never surpassed by later artists. The most beauti- 
ful specimens of this ware are duo to the genius of 
an obscure artist, whose very name has 'been for- 

f otten, who flourished in Pesaro about 1480. The 
ishes he made were large and thick, and were 
intended not so mixch for use as for display ; as is 
shewn by ^ holes in a projection behind, through 
which strings were passed in order to suspend 
them from the wall. The colours ho ixsed were 
blue and yellow, and they shone' with a rare and- 
matchless mother-of-pearl splendour. 

At the end of the fifteenth centoy tin enamel; 
had come i)ito general use, and the potteries of the 
duchy of LTrbino had begun to manufacture a- 
finer majolica ware, The art may be said to have 
reached its most palmy period. The finest qualities 
of the old mezza-majolica were retained in the new 
manufacture, and far greater artistic skill was dis- 
played in the painting and ornamentation. Tho 
town of Gubbio acquired a world-wide fame by the 
beauty of ite lustrous majolica ; and in the year 
14S5, Georgio Andreoli, a gentleman of Pavia, -was 
attracted to it. He was a painter and sculptor by 
profession ; and his majolica plates, glowing like' 
jewels with the richest and most brilliant colours, 
are still famous. He excelled in the use of ruby 
red and golden yellow, and his ware is generally 
encircled by a brilliant flame-coloured border. He 


delights also in the picturesque effect produced by 
gold arabesques on a ground of vivid blue. Ills 


period of greatest activity was from 1486 to 1537, 
To china-fanciers he is known as the iumons 


colours employed were usually yellow, 
and black and the soft lead glaze, 
'ly affected by external iufluenck, 
e pottery that metallic iridescent 
‘wmeu IS the special characteristic of majo- 
To the f^pannli Moora, this' ark was 
veil' known.- and some of their beautiful 
•"■■“ Way, into Italy, acted 




Maestro Georgio of Gubbio, and his 'works now 
command almost incredible jn’ices. He is charged 
with having made a secret of Ins metallic lustre, 
and with having travelled about the country selling 
his recipes to the highest bidder ; but for thk= 
charge there is no good ground. His brother.? 
and his son 'worked along with him, and they 
had many assistants, to whom all tlie processes 
of the manufacture wore known. In the city 
of Urbino, where Raphael was born, the manu- 
facture of majolica ware was carried on with great 
spirit and success. Among the foremost of the 
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ceramic artists of Urbino %ras a certain Orazio sisfced of a string of impertinent qneries, linked to 
Fontana. His designs, which are characterised a statement of the M’riter’s requirements in the 
by great freedom and breadth of style, and governess she engaged for her daughters— require- 
truth and fidelity of drawing, are likewise hdl- meats which I felt sure I could never fuliil ; wind- 
liautly coloured and admirably glazed. One of ing up, with a request that if I felt equal to the 
his masterpieces, a magnificent cup, in the posses- demands of the situation, I would call at a certain 
Sion of Baron Botiischild, has his name inscribed address in the neighbourhood of Regent’s Park, 
uj)on it ; a frequent practice Avith the great Italian Such a letter checked my expectations, and Avith 
poi,t<!rs, some impatience I destroyed it. The next Avas 

AH over the duchy of IJrbino, potteries of this very dilferent. It Avas a courteously Avorded note 
Avare fiourished at Guhbio, at Pesaro, at IJrbino, from, a gentleman, informing me that he was 
and at Castel Durante, From these Avorkshops seeking a goyerness, or rather companion, for 
potters travelled Avith their secrets to other parts hjs Avard, a girl of eighteen ; and Avould be glad 
of Italv and also to Flanders. The majolica of to have an interview Avith me, if I would kindly 
Oastel Durante is very beautifully finished ; and make such arrangements for one as Avould suit my 
one of its principal manufacturers, Piccolo Passo, convenience. The tone of his letter pleased me, 
Avrote a treatise upon the art - of making and and as he gave the address of an hotel not far 
decorating majolica. fi'oui the part of London where I AVaa then resid- 

Faenza, Avhich has given its name in France to ing, I_immediatcly wrote a reply, naming an hour 
all soft pottery, also produced mxich beautiful at which on the folloAving day I would call upon 
majolica Avare. The Faenza majolica has, like him. 

that of Urbino, a rich marzacotta glaze, and some It AA'^aswith not a little trepidation that I set out 
of the more ancient specimens are enamelled in the next morning to fulfil my engagement, I had 
herettino, a pale-blue tint. The later Faenza the vaguest ideas of Avhat I ought to do or say in 
majolica is m style very like that of Urbino ; the ncAv position in which I found rnj'self, and 
decorative and embossed embellishments are laid for Avhich my previous experience had ill prepared 
aside, and pictorial designs are generally used. me. My heart sank Avifchia me as I inquired for 
Such is a brief sketch of an art for ■ Avhich Mr Aslatt, and Avas conducted by a AAmter to his 
Raphael and Marc Antonio did not distlain to iur- private room. Would the stranger be y very for- 
nish comiiositions, and Avho.se masterpicees not midable parsonage 't I wondered. The first glance 
only found ready access into palaces, but were pre- at him was reassuring. A more henevolent coun- 
sented to churches and hung up in cathedrals tonanco I have never seen; and his tall stately 
during the middle ages as A''otive offerings • to figure aud genial though dignified manner, en- 
saints. hanced the pileasing impression it created. He 

Avas not a young man ; but so bright^ aa'cs the 

nir -H i n T A ttr A T> lustr6 of liis stfiol-bluc cycs, so full of life aud 

MR A S L A T T'S \V A R D, energy their glance, and his Avords and actions so 

„„„„ rrrATvr.i?T>c. nrrKun^-rn r quiclc and lively, that HO oue Avonkl have thought 

IN FOUR CHAPTEUS.-CHAPTBR I. , him old, although hiS bkck hair ^AYSS 

Some years ago I was brought by reverse of streaked Avith gray, and his brow somewhat lined 
fortune to form one of that vast number of women by the cares and sorroAVS which come to all aathe 
in search of employment, the thought of Avhom vanished at his kmd 

mta on.. noun one Me. at atoir nunte- taow Sther I require 

rous applications for situations in the columns of Bygrave,’ he ^id ; 

our daily papers. I had long been an orphan, hut duties will be very light. I wish to 

not a penniless one, till a great hank-failure, such obtain a sympathetic companion rather than 
as have from time to time brought so much misery governess for my Avarcl, Rose Sinclair, a young 
and cmbarra.ssment upon the middle classes of lady of most lovable dispo.sitiou, though high- 
society, swept aAvay my little all, aud left me spirited and, I fear I must add, rathcir aaHM. The 
entirely dependent upon uiy oavu exertions for fact is she has lived with me ever since she Avas a 
future maintenuuce. little child, and perhaps has been, made too much 

As the shock conveyed by the news of my of — spoiled a little, you kiiOAA'. But she is .so engag- 
loss passed away, I aa^s not in utter despair, ing, so artless, so afibetionate, no one could bear to 
I had been Avell’ educated, Avas a tolerable musi- deny her anything. She has had masters and 
clan, and had travelled much ; so it seemed to governe.sscs iii abundance, but tboy have seldom 
me that I should have no difiiculty in finding knoAvn how to manage her. She requires very 
a situation as companion or governess ; and I careful treatment ; she may be led and guided, but 
strove hard to conquer ray natural shrinking she will not be ruled, She has A'ery good abilities, 
from the irk.someness of such a life, aud to be- but is averse to application. I have released her 
come reconciled to my altered position. Friends from regular study ; but I should be glad if you 
promised to help me, and for a time I depended could persuade her to read Avith you, and practi.se 
upon their promise.?. But finding that no situa- her music and piaiuting, for both of Avliich she has 
tion Avas forthcoming through their efforts, I rare' talent. Her position is a lonely one ,* she has 
determined to try the effect of an advertisement no one to depend on but me ; and I am muKt 
in the Time$> I composed it with care, endeavour- anxious to find for her a companion Aidio ini^gUt 
ing! to set my qualifications in their beat light, prove a Mend also. If you Avill excuse such a 
and felt sanguine as to the result. I expected to remark from a strauger, I avUI add that your 
have at least a dozen responses, and was dis- appearance encourages me to hope that you Avuuld 
appointed .'at receiving only two. The 'first letter prove such a one, if you Avere Avilling to try.’ 

1 opened Avas in a AAminan’s handwriting, aud con- Although Mr Aslatt offered me a far larger 
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salary than I could ^ve expected, tod- assured me the young lady, without rising, while regarding 
of Ms desire that everything should he done to me with an intentness -which made ine hush, 
make me comfortahlo and at home in' his house, 'Kose, this is Miss Bygrave/ sai<I her guardian; 
I hesitated for some time before I accepted the and at his word she rose and moved slowly across 
situation, for I ratlier doubted toy- ability to con- tho polished floor to meet me, still surveying me 
trol a high-spirited spoiled girl o^- eighteen. Her calmly and coolly with her large blue eyes, as if 
guardian's partiality for her evidently led him to anxious to arrive at a correct estimate of my char- 
think lightly of the difficulties of the post he acter andqualihcations. She w^as tall and womanly 
offered me. in figure, but wore hei? long golden hair in a cloud 

' I think you cannot fail to be pleased with my over her neck and shoulders, merely confined by 
ward,’ he continued ; ‘she is of suen a, noble dispo- a ribbon, as a child’s might have been. Tliough 
siiion, so generous and gracious ; but as I have a beautiful girl, she ajipeuved unconscious of the 
said before,- she needs to be gently cheeked, and fact. Her regular clear-cut features were expres- 
prevented fro-m following all the impulses of her sive of self-reliance and determination, without 
young and ardent nature. I do not think you being in the least harsh or tinferainine. Her 
would find much difficulty in managing her, if manner was perfectly self-possessed, and her bear- 
you once succeeded in gaining her aflection,’ ing slightly haughty ; but it was not long before 

‘ But if I were not so fortunate ? ’ I said iaquir- I discovered that underneath that appearance of 
iugly. womanly dignity there was . tho simplicity and 

Mr Aslatt smiled, and slightly shrugged his waywardness of a very child, 
shoulders. *I do not think we need fear that ’ ‘How do you do, Miss Ej'-grave?’ she said 
alternative,’ he replied pleasantly. ‘ But should my somewhat coldly, giving me her hand, ami scan- 
hopes be disappointed, and the position prove dia- ning my face with a deliberation which I sliovild 
tasteful to you, you will be perfectly at Ub^erty to have rt^ented from any one else, but to which I 
resign it whenever you please.’ now submitted humbly, as if it had been the right 

' I thanked him, and after a little more discussion of the proud young beauty who stood before ino. 
agreed to undertake the office of companion to Ms Then as if the result of her scruliny were satis- 
ward. factory, she added more graciously ; ‘ I daresay you 

Early in the foEowing -week I (juitted London, are tired with your long drive j come, and I will 
and proceeded to Westwood Hall, as Mr Aslatt’s shew you to your room.’ 

laiMenoe was , named, a laige country house, I followed her up the wide staircase and along 
sittaatedin a naigbibourhood not many niiles from a corridor to a room overloolcing the extensive 
the-jaebropolis. I found a carriage waiting for me garden which lay at the back of the house, I 
atdhe quiet little station where I alighted from was much pleaseef with the appearance of my bed- 
the train. After a pleasant drive through pretty room. From what I had seen down-stairs I was 
co-ontry lanes, where the trees . often met over- prepared for an oaken chamber hung with tapestry, 
head, we passed through some large iron gates, with gloomy recesses, hearse-like bed, and ancient 
beside which stood a picturesque lodge, and drove furniture. Nothing of the kind, however, met my 
through an avenue of elms to an old-fasMoned view. Here everything was modern, and oven 
mansion in red brick. The building formed three luxurious, and in such style as would have suited 
sides of a square,, and in the space thus inclosed the most fastidious taste. 

were flower-beds of various shapes, brilliant with ‘ I hope you will he comfortable here,’ said 
many-hued flowers ; and in the centre stood an Miss Sinclair. 

antique sun-dial upon a carved stone base, round ‘ It will be my own fatrlt if I am not,’ I replied, 
which, as I afterwards noted, ran in distinct let- as I advanced to tho window opening on to a 
tens the motto, ‘Time is short; Death is nought; amall veranda, from which steps led down into 
Love is'.all,’ I had scarcely time to notice the the garden. ‘ How pretty the garden loolcs ! ’ I 
surroundings of the place, before the remarked. ‘I shall often feel inclined to w’-aik 
o&riage 'Stopped at the large oaken door. there, I fancy.’ 

■Mr. Aslatt had apparently been on the look-out ‘You must not think of going there after sun- 
for it, forhe met me with a cordial greeting before set,’ said Miss Sinclair decidedly. 

I crossed the- threshold, and led me into a large ‘ Why not V I asked in surprise. 

oak-panelled hall which formed the centre of the ‘Because Well, perhaps I ought not to 

house. It was a curious apartment The floor, mention it, for my guardian does not like it talked 
ceiling, tables, chairs, settee, were all of oak, and about ; and yet you would be sure to hear of it some 
most elaborately can’^ed.- The walk, were deco- time or other, so I may aa -well tell you at once, 
rated with banners, shields, swords, helmets, and The truth is the house is haunted; not this part, 
various old family relics. Everything ‘was old; but the left corridor, where the rooms are very, 
and I felt for a moment as if I had been sud- very old. And the ghost has been seon coming 
denly transported from the nineteenth century, out of the window of the Blue Glianiber--whlch 
and, carried back into the middle ages. But communicates with tho garden, as this does — and 
;tkonto the,- oaken furniture was dark with age, going down the steps.’ 

the. hall , did not strike me as gloomy, perhaps I was astonished at the gravity with which she 
because immediately on entering, my eyes rested made, this statement. 

<mrithe..one bright object it contained. .A girl was ‘You do not surely believe in ghosts, Mias 
• Slaved upon the settee, whose bright golden hair Sinclair?’ I asked. ‘You cannot really credit such 
and'-dmsS'to .pale blue made a delightful , spot of stories?’ 

f-nlcni arahkMhe prevailing sombrenesd,- to large She turned from me irapationtly, saying; ‘It 
blacMdoalpIgcather forbidding aspect,- crouched at js easy for you to doubt their existence ; perhaps 
her feet,|-buh'toitog up as i entered, and be^to if you had seen what I have, you.W'ould think 
to bark fari.ou%4; , Nero ; quiet, sir!* !said differently.’ 



‘ Wlial; have you seen ? ’ I inquired. 

But oilended by my scepticism on the subject, 
tliG yoxing lady did not olioose to reply. She drew 
licvsolf up proudly, and alter inqiiiring if there 
was anythin" I needed, left me to make my toilet., 

Yex,ed with myself for having so ' soon given 
oflence to my charge, I strove for the rest of the 
day to ingratiate myself with her ^ nor were my 
cllhrts unsuccessful. 

‘ I think I shall like you,’ she said frankly ; 

^ that is, if yon do not interfere with me too much. 

I was areadfully put out when Cousin told mo 
you were, coming, for I like to be sole mi.stre.ss 
here. By the way, how do you like my guardian? 

I always call him Cousin, although I do not at 
all understand how we are related to each other. 

I know nothing of my parents, except that they 
died when I was a very little child, Cousin has 
promised' to tell me about them some day;, hut 
Ixe looks so grave whenever I refer to them, that ■ 
I fancy there must be something painful for me 
to learn concerning my parentage, and therefore 
I do not intend to ask any more qnestions. But 
you have not told me how you like Mr Aslatt.’ 

I was .amused at her eager curiosity, and told 
her that altliougli I.luid had so little opportunity 
of judging, I had received a most, favourable 
imj’irossion of her guardian’s character and dis- 
position. 

She seemed plc.ased with my reply. ‘You can 
have no idea how good he is,’ she said. ' But he 
is a man of strong prejudices, and it is hard to 
move him when he has once made up his mind 
with regard ,to any person or thing. Not that I 
mean to find fault with him, for as far as I am 
concerned I have not the least caxiso of complaint. 

I cannot tall you how kind he is to me, or how 
much I owe Iiim. He is the best old darling 
in the world ! ’ 

‘He is surely not so very old,’ I remarked, 
-smiling at her enthusiasm, 

‘ Don’t you thiuk so ?’ returned she. ‘ He seems 
quite old to me ; but of cour.se you, are much 
older than I am, and therefore judge cli{F<3reutly 
of age. Would you mind telling me how old 
you are ? I know it is very rude of me to ask, 
but I always seem to do what I ought not.’ 

I laughed, and informed her that I was in my 
twenty-eighth year. 

‘ Nearly ten years older than I am,’ she remarked, | 
‘ and fourteen years younger tlian Mr Aslatt ; so ! 
you see he really is old.’ ■ | 

‘ Not old for a man,’ I ventured to 3a3’-. | 

‘Yes ; he is,’ contradicted my companion, impa- ' 
tiently, shaking back her golden hair. 

At this moment Hfr Aslatt entered the room 
in which we wero sitting. ‘I have just been 
thinking, Kose/ he said, ‘that if it is fine to- 
morrow, we might ride over to Ashdonc.- I dare- 
say Miss Bygrave would like to see the old Priory 
there, — Are you fond of riding?’ he added, address- 
ing me. 

It was long since I. had been in the saddle ; but 
in earlier years, I had exceedingly eiyoyed the 
exercise, and l told him so. , 

‘ Their I hope you will enjoy a ride to-morrow,’ he 
said. ‘I think I have a horse that you will Hke, 
and Rose ■will lend yon a riding-habit.' 

I thanked Mm heartily; but Rose said de- 
cided, l.y : ‘ I cannot go to Ashdene to-morrow ; you 
forget that it is my day for visiting the schooh’ 


Mr Aslatfc’s face changed, and a look passed 
across it, which I should have called a look of pain 
had not the cause been so trivial, ‘Surely you 
need not go to the school to-morrow, Rose,’ he 
said gently ; ‘your visit is not of so much import- 
ance, but that Mr Hammond can manage ■without 
you for once,’ 

Rose’s face crimsoned and her lip pouted, but 
she made no reply ; and Mr Aslatt hastily intro- 
duced another subject of conversation. But her 
brightness was gone for the rest of the evening ; 
she replied shortly and coldly to her guardian's 
remarks, and flatly refused to sin" when ho asked 
her to do so. It was evident tliat her conduct 
■grieved him, for the look of pain was more clearly 
visible ; but he shewed no sign of resentment, and 
the tone in which he bade her good-night was as 
affectionate as if her behaviour had been all that 
he could, have desired. 

‘This is the way to the haunted rooms,’ said 
Rose as wo went up to bod together, opening as 
she spoke, a door at the top of the draughty stair- 
case. She raised her lamp, so that its light 
rendered visible the gloom of the dreary corridor. 
The air which met 'us liad a close musty smell ; 
and the grotesque 'figure.^ carved on the oak 
panels, with the sculptures in the distance cast- 
ing dim shadows on, the opposite wall, had rather a 
weird appearance in the uncertain light. Sud- 
denly a door creaked on its hinges, and Rose 
.sprang back, uttering a faint cry, and hastily 
do.sed the door which communicated with this 
passage; ‘ Did you hoar that 2 ■’ she aisked in an 
awe-stmek, whisper. 

‘Why, you silly girl,’ I said laughingly, ‘what 
you heard was only tite eifect of the wind 1 ’ 

She shook her head unbelievingly, and replied ; 

‘ Well, remember, I warn you to shun that part of 
the house, especially when night is coining on.’ 

The next morning, at an early hour, the horses 
were brought to the door, and Mr Aslatt, .Rose, and 
I started lor Aahdene. Rose had made no further 
opposition, to the expedition, and there was no 
trace of vexation on her lovely face iia we rode off., 
She looked remarkably well in her riding costume. 
The close-fitting habit of dark-blue cloth shewed 
to advantage the exquisite symmetry of her figure ; 
and the little velvet hat, whoso sole ornament 
was a heron's plume, waa very becoming to the 
hiir face. She was au accompli.shed rider, and, 
controlled admii-abljq without the least appearance 
of eUbrfc, the spirited movements of the beautiful 
animal she rode. It was a bright May morning, 
and the ride was mo.sb enjoyable. About noon we 
reached the little town of Aahdene, where we dis- 
mounted ; and after partaking of some luncheon, at 
the hotel, proceeded to view the niins of the old 
Priory. Ilerc we found so much to interest lia 
that the afternoon was far advanced before we 
were ready to return. A.s we were walking our 
horses up a hill not very far from home, I saw a 
young man coming towards us dressed in a gray 
tweed suit. As he came into view, Mr Aslatt 
■urged his -horse into a canter; but Bose checked 
, herS as it quickened its pace, and said reproacli- 
I fully ; ‘ The horses ore tired, cous.ln ; we must not 
hurry them up this lull.’ 

As the. young man drew nnar, he raised his hat. 
‘Good afternoon, Hammond,’ said Mr Aslatt, 
rather stiffly I thought. 

How it Imppouei^ I don’t know, but just then 



Rose dropped her riding-whip, and it fell within do so. But since old Mr Green died, and, Mr 
a few feet of Mr Hammond. He pieked it ttp 'in Hammond succeeded him, he has changed his 
a moment, and handed it to the yoirng lady, who mind on the subject, and can’t hoar me to go to 
thanked him most graciously, and even bent down the school-house. At first he scetned to like Mr 
from, her saddle to, shake hands with Mm. * I was Ilanimoncl so much hut lately lie has taken a 
so sorry to be absent from my post to-day, Mr decided dislike to him ; though what poor Mr 
Hammond/ she said j ‘but we were tempted to Hammond has done to call forth such a feeling, I 
take advantage of this fine day for a ride to cannot imagine. Cousin has tried, to ])ei’suade me 
Ashdene.’ to give up '.my visits to the school ; hut that I 

‘It was a great disappointment to' the scholars am resolved not to do, and I have told hum so. 
not' to see you,’ he replied ; ‘hut they have no He also tried to get my consent to our removing to 
cause to comjdain, for it is so seldom you are London for the season ; but X would not agree to 
absent I think you are if possible too ‘devoted that. So then he could not rest till he had got a 
to their welfare.’ companion for me. I made no opposition tci that 

‘That is my opinion too, Mr Hammond,’ inter- plan, although I did not like the idea, for I saw 
rupted my employer; ‘and yon must not he he had set his mind upon it, aud I coirld not bear 
' surprised if for the future you , do' not see Miss to vex him. He is so good to mo, and I am 
Sinclair so frequently at the school.’ not altogether ungrateful, though I do behave so 

‘I trust that will not be the case,’ exclaimed naughtily. I know you thought my conduct very 
Rose indignantI3^ ‘ I see no necessity for chang- bad at dinner-time, fur you looked so dreadfully 
ing my habits.’ She looked quite angry ns she grave.’ 

spoke, and I felt sorry for Mr Aslatt, he seemed She glanced up at me as she spoke with such a 
so agitated. pretty air of deprecation, so like a petted child, 

Mr Hammond smiled complacently at Rose’s that I could not find heart to scold her. 'indco.d 
remark, and there was something almost super- her captivating ways so fascinated me, that 
cilioua in Ms manner as he bade Mr Aslatt ‘ Good although I saw much to disapprove, I was dis- 
afternoon but the bow and parting glance he posed to be very lenient towards her faults. 

bestowed upon his ward were most deferential in 

their admiring homage. As we pursued our way SELLS 

in silence, the expression of Rose’s face plainly ^ 

shewed that she considered herself injured. I® wouW a philologer to give an exact 

Mr Hammond was a good-looking young man, definition of the ‘ sell.’ Nearly related to the 
apparently about thirty, _ though he might have hoax, it differs from it in being more innocent in 
been older. Good-looking though he wa.^ his its inception and less mischievous in its conse- 
countenance did not impress ^me favourably. His quences. Some little ingenuity is required to con- 
dark ejes had a hard look, m apift of their fine „ , , 5^,1 , may perpetrate a 

shape and Instrons taj and^^ to ho.air who it equal to -lending a He the eonfi- 

cations of seit-indulgeiice m the curves or his , -p 4 ji > im i 4.4. • t n j. v 

mobile mouth. His manner was easy and sugges- truth. The latter is a deliberately 

tive of conceit ; in short, his appearance in- planned deception, oltenest attaining its end by 
spired me with distrust. Perhaps the want of personation or forgery or something closely akin 
. cordiality which Mr Aslatt’s manner betrayed, to it ; wdiereas a sell needs no such playing with 
contrasting so vividly ■with Rose’s gracious greet- edged tools, and may n'ot only be unpremeditated, ■ 
in^ may have given rise to this feeling on my part, but even unintentional. 

Rose kept up an appearance of offended dignity Irishman who undertook to shew an excise- 

• ^ introduced Mm to Me 

' iivSe-t^tden Lr dinner she suddenly asU ml 

what I thought of Mr Hammond. Guessing that guardian ol the 

she had a great liking for that individual, I was revenue very neatly ; although it is possible the 
guarded in my reply, to her query, merely remind- victim of the joke did not see the fun of the thing, 
ing her how imwssible it was to form a just any more than the official of the North London 
estimate of anybody in such a brief ifiitfemew. Railway Company did, when, overhearing a third- 
notice how rudely Mr Aslatt spoke to {.fosg passenger aver that anyone could travel from 
Mm. she next inquired. v r .i. Broad Street to Halston .Tunction without a ticket, 

‘I observed that he seemed ■ impatient of the 1 1 ,1 i t -4 - 1 

intmuptioV I KpHed j -but I do aot ttiiuk Ms J?''® ’ 1 “'^ only the .toy before, ho mtomewert 
words -were rude.’ when he alighted. The traveller not proving 

' ‘ I believe he hates Mr Hammond/ she said communicative, the zealous railway servant con- 
quickly. ‘ You cannot think how unjust he is to veyed a coin into his hand, and then asked : ‘ How 
him. You know Mr Hammond 'is the village did you go from Broad Street to Dalston Junction 
-.schoolmaster. There -was no school in the 'villtoe yesterday -without a ticket?’ ‘Oh,’ was 'the 
.-many years ago, when Mr Aslatt came to’ reside unwelcome reply, ‘Iwallccdr 
■ here, so he built a very nice schooljouse at Ms As readily trapped was the amateur musician 

salary t6 a Mrtata sum. ForyeaA I'hwe been ? toombone-player for Bainum's Edcony Band.* 
accustomed to go in and out the school whenever I waiting upon the famous showman without 
like ; and-iwheh 1 .asked to be all-owed to 0,ve the delay. 

children a'.-we'e^l'y - singing lesson, Mr Aslatt made ‘ You want a trombone-player 1 ’ inquired he. 
no objection,’' indeed he seemed pleased forme to ‘Yes,’ said Mr Barnum, 
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' What is the place worth ? ’ asked the applicant. 

* Oh, about twenty-five dollars a week, I 
Suppose/ 

‘ Very well, I should like it’ 

‘All right,’ said Mr Barnum ; and the trom- 
bone did frightful execution, throirgh the week. 
Saturday came, and with it Mr Green for his salary, 
instead of drawing which, he received a paper 
on which was written : ‘ Mr Green to Mr P, T. 
Barnum. — Toplaying the trombone on his Balcony 
one week, twenty-five dollars.’ The recipient 
smiled. 

* It ’s all right, isn’t it ? ’ asked Mr Barnum. 

‘ Why,’ said the musician, ‘ jot. ’ve made an odd 
mistake; you’ve made me the debtor instead of 
you.’ 

‘No mistake at all,’ said Barnum. ‘You see, 
this is how it is. There are a good many gentle- 
men in this city fond of practising on brass instru- 
ments ; but they cannot do so at home because of 
their neighbours’ objections. So I find them room 
on my Balcony during so many hours a day, where 
the street is so noisy that it does no harm ; and 
they give me so much a week for my trouble in 
keeping the organisation complete. You don’t 
think me such a fool as to pay suclx a wretched 
lot of players surely ? However, as you seem to 
have been honestly mistaken, you can pay me ten 
dollars this week; but hereafter I can make no 
redaction.’ There was a vacancy in the Balcony 
Band the follpwing Monday. 

We take it that the shrew'd showman ‘was not 
quite so much astonished at the way his advertise- 
ment was misconstrued, as one A. B., who, recog- 
nising a long-lost friend in tho stalls of the 
theatre, but unable , to catch his eye, notified in 
the ‘agony’ column of the Times: ‘ If the gentle- 
man who was in the stalls at the Theatre on 

the evening of the hth inst. will write to the fol- 
lowing addi'es.g, he will hear from the Box above;’ 
and received nearly a score of replies. The first 
he opened, ran : ‘ Mv df.au Madam — I cannot 
express to you how delighted I felt this morning 
on taking np the Times' and reading your adver- 
tisement. How exceedingly^ kind and thoughtful 
o.f you to communicate with me in this way. 
Pray, let me know as quickly as possible when 
and where I may see you. 'l am burning with 
impatience to speak to you. Can we meet this 
evening ? Do send me a note, or bettor stili, a 
telegram, here, on receipt of this. — ^Yours Most 
Affectionately.’ The second letter, commencing 
' Mia Carissima,’ suggested a meeting at the Duke 
of York’s Column, and ended: ‘Good-bye, pet. 
Yorxrs ever and a day — The Gentleman in the 
Stalls.’ A third deluded ■ mortal deelared he had 
not slept a wink after seeing A. B. at the theatre. 
‘You know Who’ informed the ‘Dearc.st Being,’ 
whose himage he still saw before him, that his 
passion was much too much for ordinary words to 
toll ; that after wandering all his life, mixing in 
revolutions, &c,, ho should like to stop at last, 
and finished somewhat prosaically with: ‘It’s 
just four o’clock. All are in bed and fast asleap. 
Good-night. I’m not married.’ And so on with 
a batch of other aspirants, who' evidently deemed 
the anonymous occupant of the Box nothing short 
of an heiress. 


Many an unpremeditated sell has been per- 
petrated from inability to resist sudden tempta- 
tion. One of the judges of the Supreme Court 
of New York statej visiting the Centennial Exhi- 
bition, sat down in a quiet corner apart from 
the others, to listen to a great cornet-player, and 
as was his wont in court, drew his gray coat 
about his head and ears as a protection again.st 
possible draughts. Ilis motionless figure soon 
attracted attention ; and the whisjier ran that it 
was tho statue of some wonderful character. The 
judge’s sister wickedly told those near her that 
they were gazing at the effigy of an Aztec priest 
from Mexico. The information passed from mouth 
to mouth, and some hundreds of people were drawn 
to the spot, to disperse somewhat sheepishly when 
the object of their curiosity, having had enough of 
the cornet, readjusted his coat and rose to go, 

A good story is told of one Boggs, whose im- 
pertinent curiosity was 'proverbial throughout the 
country that owned him. He was on one occasion 
travelling on the Little Miami Bailroad alongside 
a solemn-looking man, who persisted in looking 
out of window and took no heed of Boggs’ endea- 
vours to enliven the journey with a little con- 
versation. At last the brakeman or guard came 
round with some water, and the unsociable 
traveller turned round to take a drink.- Seizing 
tho chance, Boggs asked: ‘Going as far east as 
New York V 
‘ No,’ grunted tho man. 

‘ Ah ! ’ said Boggs, ‘ New York is dull this time 
of year; jnehbce you ’re striking for Pliiladelphia V 
The surly one shook his head. 

‘P’raps Cleveland’s your destination?’ insinu- 
ated Mr’ Boggs. ‘ No ? Can’t be going this round- 
about way to Chicago V 
No reply was vouchsafed. ^ 

‘ Well,’ cried Boggs despairingly, ‘ I s’poae you Vo 
no objection to telling where you are going ? ’ 

‘ Well sir,’ exclaimed the man, ‘ I hn going for 
seven years!’ 

Then tho deputy-sheriff said he would rather 
not have folks talking to his prisoners, and Boggs 
gave in. 

This puts us in mind of Mark^Twain’s anecdote 
of Artemus Ward and a travelling bore, between 
wliom the following amusing colloquy took place : 
‘ Did you hear that last thing of Horace Greeley’s?’ 

‘ Greeley, Greeley, Horace Greeley ; who is he V 
said Artemus. 

Eive minutes elapsed, then came:^ ‘Creorge 
'Francis Train is making a good deal of disturbance 
over in England ; do you tliink they will put him 
in prison?’ ^ ^ 

‘ Train, Train, George Praueis Train,’ said 
Artemus solemnly ; ‘ I never heard of him.' 

The tormentor tried another tack ; he said : 
‘ What do you think about Grant’s chance for the 
Presidency ?’ 

‘Grant, Grant?— Why man!’ said Artemus, 
‘you seem to know more strangers than any one 
I ever saw.’ 

The m,an took a walk up the car ; coming back, 
he said : * Well, you ignoramus, did you over 
hear of Adam V 

The humorist looked up and said: ‘Adam? 
What was his other name V 
The journey honceforth was made in peace. 
Very ^nicely sold were a couple of tramps 'who 
waylaid a wealthy farmer in Louisa County, Iowa, 





and demanded his money or his life. •. Disinclined better got in the way of a loeoraotive or slide o!i. 
to pai'fc with either, he took to his heels.- They the wharf. If ever a yoniig baclielor ivas ‘sold,’ 
chased him half a mUe down the roughest of lanes, Sarah’s young man was in that predicamont 
dashed after him through a brier-hedge, and went — 

panting across an old corn-field. Then the chased wii’PTT4>rT' nn^^TP h’TtClVf Tf 'iNTJOO'NI' 

one struck for the woods, md went wheezing up a ELmiAhv i GObbLi, .biiUai KAISfdJti.N. 

steep lull ; his pursners pressing closely behind Wk have mu’cli pleasure in laying Indore our 
with blood-shot eyes and shortened breath. The readers the following interesting particnlara re- 

iarmer dashed across a forty-acre stubble-field, garding the elephant, and tlm %v<ay in which tho 

across a frozen creek, through a blackberry patch, physical strength of that sagacious animal is 
clown a ravine, over another hill, across a stump- turned to account in the tiinlmr-trade of Ihiu- 
field, to be run down on the road by the tramps, goon. The notes are eontalned in a letter from 
They oyeihaiiled him thoroughly, searched him a resident in that town to his brother in Eng- 
frotn. top to toe, to find he had not a solitary cent land, ^?llo has kindly placed it at our disposal, 
wherewith to reward them for their perseverance. After describing some phases of overy-day social 
Our concluding example relates to an affecting life, the writer thus proceeds: ‘The elephants 
romance told by the D^iroit Fre$ Press. It was I go daily to see are beauties, fnio powerful 

the second time that the hero of the story had well-trained animals, and strange to say, the 

accompanied the young lady home from one of mahotit (driver) of one of them is an old servant 
those little social parties which are got up to bring of my own. It is both interesting and amusing 
fond hearts a step nearer to each other. When to watch them working the timber. The govern- 
tliey reached the gate,. she asked him if he wouldn’t ment have nine elephants employed at the depot, 
come in. He said he would. Sarah took liis hat, and there are other animals belonging to natives 
told him to sit down, and loft the room to remove at work there also, I often take my seat on a 
her things. She was hardly gone before her teak-log, picking out the cleanest and softest for 
mother- caune in, smiled sweetly, and, dropping the purpose, light a cheroot, and watch the i^er- 
dowir. -beside the young man, said: ‘I' always did fornmnee. Elephants are pretty much like -men ; 
say that if a poor but respectable young man fell I don’t mean in personal appearance, but in 
in love with Sarah, he should have my consent, character. I can pick out “ characters I have 
Some mothers would sacrifice their daughters’ met” quite easily among the group of sixteen or 
happiness for riches, but I am not of that sorb’ eighteen all working there together sometimes. 
'■fee?young man started with: alarm ; he didn’t There ore willing workers, and tWe are skulkers ; 
know whetimr he Eked Sarah or not ; he hadn’t there are gentle tempers, and there arc others 
dreamed of marriage. " as dour as a door-nail.” Some of them will 

‘She has -acknowledged to me that she loves drag a log two tons in weight without a groan ; 
you,’ continued the mother; ‘and whatever is for while others, equally powerful but less willing, 

her happiness is for mine.’ will make a dreadful fuss over a stick that is, 

The young man stammered out : ‘ I — ^I haven’t ’ comparatively .speaking, nothing, 

‘There are a good many female elephants etn- 

‘Oh, nevermind! Make no apology. I know you ployed. Some belong to the government; bxrt 
haven’t much money, but of course you’ll live most of them are owned by Karens, who bripg 
with me. We’ll take in boarders, and I’ll be them in from the jungle when work is obtamable. 
bound that we’ll get along all right.’ They are not so powerful as the males;. and tlie 

It was a bad situation. He hadn’t oven looked want of tusks is rather against them, because they 
love at Sarah. ‘I bad no idea of’—— he began ; have to do tho pushing or “ounging” jmrt of tire 
when she held up her hands saying : ‘ I know you work, as the natives call it, with their trunks, 
hadn’t ; but it’s all right. With your wages and These they roll up in a coil, and just at the place 

what'* the boarders bring in, we shall get along where the trunk and the head unite, they press 

as snug -.as possible. All I ask is that you bo against the log and roll it over, , 
good to -h# Saredx has a tender heart, and if you ‘ I saw the legs very neaxdy knocked from under 
should be cross and ugly, it would break her down a man two days ago by a lively female who was 
in' a week,’ rolling over a log in this way. She had discovered 

The young man’s eyes stood out like cocoa-nuts by experience that it was easier to move a heavy 
in a shop-window, and he rose - up and tried to log by a violent jerk than by slow steady pushing; 
say something. and when the man on her neck called out ‘^‘Oung J” 

‘Hever mind about the thanks,’ -she cried; *I and pushed her ear forward with his foot-dho 
don’t believe in long courtships. The eleventh of equivalents in elephant-driving for “ G'o along, old 
January is my birthday, and it would be nice for lady I ’’-—she stood for a moment motionless,' then 
you to be married on that day.’ in an instant up coiled the trunk, down went 

‘But— but— but’ he gasped. the head, and away rolled the log, one end of it 

‘There, there 1 I don’t expect any speech in coming round with a sweep which all but made 
reply/ she laughed. ‘You and Sarah 'settle it an “Aunt Sally”. of the innocent spectator. Ha 
to-niglrt, and I’ll advertise for twelve boarders sprang from the ground as if ho had received an 
akfti^xt away, I’ll ^ to be ' a model mother- electric shock, and saved himself ; after which lie 
Mdhw. I believe I’m good-tempered and kind- received the congratulations of the by-standers for 
heated, thongh I did once follow a young man being an ass to stand in the way of an ckphajit 
twh; hundred miles and shoot off‘tli6'4iop of his like that. 

head'foi. h^eeing to marry my daughtfets; and’ then ‘ I think the females do a little finding sometimos 
quittsigHhe* county,’' -She patted, him 'bn.' .the when they see a handsome stately teW working 
tioad •an.diiiami^d--s'xnit. Amd now the young ni'an near them. A little one came in .from the jungle 
wants advieei .; ’iSe-umuteto know whether he- had the other day, and was work,mg away with admir- 
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able diligence near the place where . my largest 
elephant was engaged dragging logs. lie is really 
a noble-looking animal, with immense tusks that 
almost touch the ground when his head is in 
repose. There is a dignified air about all his 
movements too which must be very captivating 
with the other sex. Sometimes the two passed . 
very near each other, and I noticed when this , 
happened that the little lady from the jungle gave ' 
nlterance to certain peculiar sounds. The - only 

good imitation of them which I can ^ think of at 
the moment is that strange medley of incoherences 
which a cornopean is sometimes made to pro- 
duce when beginners get up steam. Such sounds, 
for instance, as I have heard proceeding from the 
house of a neighbour of yours, when I have been 
enjoying a pipe in. the garden on. a summer 
afternoon. At first I thought they were the 
promptings of fear ; but an elephant under these 
circiunstanccs generally becomes impatient with 
the driver, thumps its trunk upon the ground 
and “ trumpets.” It was siinjily a little flirtation, 
a tender long-drawn-out elephantine kiss thrown 
at my noble friend. 

‘ The highly trained male elephants with tusks 
manage the “ounging” part of their work very 
skilfully. The trunk is used as a pad or biifler 
between the ivory and the wuod, and the pushing 
is done steadily. An average log weighs about 
a ton and a half. When it has to be pushed into 
the river, the elephant feels the end of it with his 
trunk, and liaving a.scertained where ho can place 
his tusks with most advantage, he adjusts’ the 
buffer, and starts off pushing the log steadily 
before him. Should it. happen to be an extra- 
heavy one, he stops occasionally to take breath ; 
and as it slides down the muddy bank towards 
the water, he gives it a finishing slap, as if to say : 

“ There, you ’re afloat at last ! ” Sometimes the 
logs are awkwardly jammed up together, so that 
tlic ends have to bo raised in .order to get the 
dragging-chains fastened. Tliis he does by put- 
ting his tusks underneath ; and passing his trunk 
o^-er the log to keep it steady, .lifts it up to the 
ref|uired height. When it is a very heavy lift, he 
will go down on his knees to get a better purchase. 
He stacks the timber most skilfully also, by lifting 
the end of the log as much as nine or ten feet in. 
this manner, places it on the top of the pile, then 
goes to the other end and pushes it forward 
till he gets it quite flush with the rest. In all 
this he is of course directed by his rider the, 
mxihoiity who uses certain words which the ele- 
phant has been accustomed to hear ; and signs, 
the meaning of which he knows perfectly. A 
push of the foot behind the right or left car 
makes .him answer the driver’s wish as a boat 
answers the rudder, and a nudge behind the 
nock means Straight ahead.” 

‘A highly trained eloichant, however, will work 
among timber ^by verbal directions as intelligently 
almost as a collie will among sheep. The finest and 
best-trained animals are reserved for employment 
in the sa-w-mills, where they work amongst the 
machinery with sagacity and precision. Strangers 
have sometimes been so much impressed with 
fclmir admirable qualities in this respect that they 
have carried away slightly exaggerated impres- 
sions on the subject. One case I remember in 
wiiich a spectator w'as so profoundly overcome by 
the careful manner in which he saw the elephant 


laying planks and slabs on the travelling benche,? 
to be cut, that he gravely reported the circum- 
stance in an Indian nervspaper, remarking that the 
.animal shut one eye when it looked along the 
bench, to make sure the timber was laid on for 
the saw accurately ! 

‘ Some male elephants liave no tusks. These arc 
called hines by the Burmese. The most powerfrd 
animal I ever had was one of them. Ho was very 
tall, and in strength a perfect Samson among 
elephants. An incident in his history is worth 
relating here, as I am on the subject In the 
month'^ of January male elephants sometimes give 
trouble. Samson had fallen into a capricious mood, 
under the influence of a little siren belonging 
to the herd, and in a fit of jealousy he frightened 
all the others so thoroughly one night that they^ 
broke their fetters and made a bolt of it out of 
the timber-yard, with Samson in pursuit. One 
unfortunate member who was on the sick-list at 
the time and had an impediment in his walk, was 
bowled over and trampled on several times, and 
was never fit for anything but the hospital after- 
wards. The others took to- the jungle, and it cost 
some money to recover them. Samson remained 
in x)ossession of the timber-yard for three whole 
days, no living thing daring to venture near 
Mm. 

* I have watched a fowl that had thoughtlessly • 
gone to scrape for its morning meal on tlie accua- 
tomed spot in the rear of the elephant-shed, run 
for its bare life, with Samson after it at full speed, 
trunk and tail extended ! Crowds of people used, 
to collect daily, most of them at a highly respectful 
distance however, to witness the giant keeping the 
world at bay. Sometimes an adventurous native, 
out of pure mischief would approacli within thirty 
yards or so of him spear in hand, when Samson 
woiild thump his trunk upon the ground and rusii 
at the intruder, who soon disappeared under the 
nearest verandah. The poor animal was helpless 
against sUch tactics. They were to him what the 
deprivation of sight was to his prototype ; hut the 
desire for revenge was there still, and ha tried his 
strength upon the posts of tlie building, attempting 
to push them down. W.hcn he had failed in. this, 
he deliberately set about unroofing it with his 
trunk ; whereupon the tormentor prickod his legs 
from underneath the house with his spear, and 
made him desist. After carrying on this game till 
he got tired, he walked off with his companion one 
night to the jungle, and selected a spot for his 
future residence close to a mud-pool. 

‘ ]?or some days he made raids upon the adjoin- 
ing gardens, eating up the fruit-trees without 
compunction ; and 'in revenge for some opposition 
he met with from a market-gardener who did not 
appreciate his new neighbour's high-handed way 
of doing things, levelled Ms hut to the j^round. 
Things were beginning to get serious. Claims for 
damages became unpleasantly frequent, and it was 
absolutely necessary to put a stop to his depre- 
dations. Accordingly, I sent out a deputation of 
elephants to wait upon him, with ineked men as 
drivers and attendants, for the purpose of bringing 
Mm to reason. There were ten elephants alto- 
gether, the senior member being a very patri- 
archal-looking animal with an immense pair of 
tusks-^the one, in fact, who'W4S always employed 
to. settle 'difficulties among the Juniors ; and in tM.s 
capacity he had been uniformly 9uccc.ssful. When 
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‘There are elephants tliat have naturally one 
tusk only. These are calJcul lays hy the natives 
here. 'When the sitjc^le tusk happens to he 
on the right sirls of the head, literally as well 
as inetaphoricall}’', and the anijn.al othonvise is 
largo and well prc)])orLl()Uoil, }.io is greatly prizcMl 
by tho native princes of Imlirt. They sotun tcj 
regard him with veneration, as the Burn\ese chj the 
so-called white elephant. There', is oiio of these 
tayn at the depOt at ]n-i'.sent. lie is the largest 
and most powerful animal in the government herd ; 
hut age is telling upon him, and now lie is chiefly 
occupied in doing “ the heavy-father ” amongst the 
youngsters. When they have tried their best 
and given up in despair some log which none 
i of them can drag, the twij is brought to the 
front, his chain is fastened to it, and as he -walks 
off, apparently without incoivvenicnce to himself, 
he it ever so heavy, his eye really seems to have 
“ Bless you, my children ! ” &c. in it. I have 
watched him often, and I think my interpretation 
I of his feelings is pretty nearly correct I ^ya3 
told by the superintendent of the depot that native 
princes had sent messengers from India to try and 
purchase this elephant for state purposes, offering 
as much as five thousand rupees for him ; but ho 
has a value -where he is which does not eon,sigt in. 
a superstitions veneration for his single tusk, but 
in the virtue which lies in a friend in need.* 


the dexjutation arrived at the spot, Samson was 
enjoyieg his morning bath in the mud, and they 
smTounued him. The patriarch, with the chief 
rmlxmt driving, and another good man and true 
behind lum, for the purpose of supxilying any 
lack of moral courage that might manifest itself 
under trying circumstances, was taken nearest to the 
reiicgade. His sweetheart was quietly browsing 
among the bamboos close by. The moment Samson 
realised the situation, he made a rush from the bath 
at the patriarch, who forgetting his wonted dig- 
nity of manner, turned tail and bolted. The hook 
and the spear with which the drivers %vere armed 
alike failed to restore courage to the leader. On 
he went, tearing through the jungle, tho branches 
of trees and thorny creepers making sad havoc 
with the persons of the men on Im back. His : 
bad example demoralised the whole force ; they ' 
fled for their lives every one of them. At last it 
came to be a race between Samson and the patri- ^ 
arch, the other elephants having made lateral tracks ' 
for themselves and got clear of danger. When it 
came to close quarters between the two, the mahout ■ 
thinking discretion the better part of valour, laid 
hold of the branch of a tree as he passed and 
held on, leaving the other man to his fate. In 
a very short time he too was imseated, hut in 
an involuntary manner ; the elephant shot under 
the branch of a tree which did not afford space 
for the man to pass under as well, and he was 
swept to the ground. He was able, however, to 
elxrde the pursuer, who was so eager to get at 
the four-footed fugitive that he took no notice of 
the fallen rider as he crawled along into the 
thick jungle, 

‘Fortunately no life was lost in this most excit- 
ing adventure. Even the patriarch got off scot- 
free, When tired of tho pursuit, Samson returned 
to bis rural retreat. The deputation got home in 
the evening, more frightened than hurt. I ad- 
ministered chlorodyne with much success to those . 
whose bruises and lacerations bespoke a sleepless 
night ; and it Inas since been] regarded as a specific 
for patients suffering from cutaneous diseases and 
nervous e.xcitement. 

‘ But I have not done with Samson yet, .He was 
a valuable elephant, and I was most anxious to 
_ recover him. I offered a reward of two hundred 
'.ihpe^ (twenty pounds) to any one who would ■ 
bring him in ; 'and a few days afterwards he came 
marching into the timben-yard as gentle as a lamb, ' 
with a young lad astride on his neck. This youth 
was the son of the man from whom I had imr- 
chased him, and the boy had been familiar with 
the animal from his childhood. Hearing of the 
reward that -was offered for the apprehension of 
his old pet, ho set off in quest of him. when he 
found him, he made use of the terms with which 
Samson had formerly been familiar. There was 
no longer any difficulty. The youth took him 
by the ear, told him to give him a leg up— the 
usual way for mahouts to mount their steeds— and 
imraediately Samson was himself again. Best 
day he was on duty, looking as if nothing had 
‘happened, and his little friend was the possessor 
uf a n.-w.ird which to him was a small fortune. 
Such ‘is the affinity between Godh creatures which 
the law of kindness establishes. The little fellow 
had! really more power in the tones of Ms voice 
over th0.httgc animal than a phalanx of if® own 
spgoios imder the direction of a score of men 1 


ITO A LITTLE OHILD, 

THio, soon after going to his first .school, wrote home 
to his mother : ‘ 1 am afraid I am spoiling your photo- 
graph by dropping my teans on it. I. take it to bed witt 
me every night.’ 

Coccni-m within thy little nest, 

Now the IcsHoiis all aro done, 

Clasp her Idctiiro to thy breast, 

Fondly clasp tby dearest one. 

Freely let the tear-drops flow. 

Tears of love, like showers of Spring ; 

In thy heart Love’s llowers shall grow, 

And .shall s-iveetest comfort bring. 

Fear not, if thn.iii foature.s fade, 

If thy tears their form shall dim ; 

IVayora ascend, while thou art laid 
Murmuring soft thy Evening Hymn. 

Livhiy lips, no artist made, 

Nor the sun-ray's magic might, 

' In thy Mother’s home have prayed: 

To thy God for thee to-night. 

Angels fly from her to thee ; 

Theo ami her good Angels tend ; 

So your Father biii.s, and He 
WiU your dear ones all defend. 

Press her Picture to thy heart ; 

Smiles upon it tiu’ougli thy team ; 

Never let that love depart 
Through the changing, coming ycai’s. 

Sacred is tho Mother’, s love, 

Bear to God tho loving sou ; 

Thou shalt ba with her above, 

"When the work of life j.s done, 
gs BAiy!!adi.onEff’s Hosktap, 0. : 

m 17, 1878. 
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OTTOMAN GIPSIES. 
Independent and savage, tinrecogniscd by the 
I^eople in whose midst he lives, and whoso society 
and civilisation he has ever learnt to shun, the 
Ottoman gipsy — o£ whom there are some two 
hundred thousand souls — has neither political 
nor literary history of his own, and is at once 
the most brutal and degraded of all the wander- 
ing races, lleligious because it suits his conve- 
nience to be so, submissive to law because be 
fears punishment, he loads a wiki and wretched 
life, scarcely earning by his industry the where- 
withal to satisfy oven the most frugal demands 
of nature. Yet secure iu his tout ho defies the 
W'orld, and hates with an undying enmity all 
strangers to his race. . Can it then be wondered 
at that neither fJhristian nor Mussulman hears 
any great love for his unsociable neighbour, nor 
cares to enter into commercial relationship with 
him 1 Even those gipsies who have abandoned 
tents for fixed dwellings have but little ameliorated 
their condition, and are no less heartily despised on 
that account. Their superficial religion, their incli- 
nation to theft, their skill in deception, and their 
brutal debaucheries, cause them to be distrusted 
wherever they may chance to settle, and exclude 
them for ever from participation in the benefits of 
a more civilised state of society. 

To deal firstly with the veritable wandering 
gipsy, who knows no settled home, whose tents 
dot the sunny landscapes of European Turkey, 
Eoumania, and Asia Minor, who is liere one day 
and there the next, the <|uestion arises, whither 
goeth he and whence cometh ho ? We shall see. 

About the middle of April, sooner or later 
according to the season, ho quits his Avinter’s 
residence, or gyshla as he terms it, and begins to 
roanr the surrounding country. Some of his 
Icind descend from the north of tlic Balkans 
and pass into Asia Jlinor ; otliers mount where 
their brethren descended, only to return about the 
commencement of October; whilst some — and 
these, ill. our humble opinion, by far the most 
sensilile — confine themselves, in their migrations, 


to one single province, where they knoAv the wants 
of all and are known by all. 

When cold and frost cut short their AA'auderhigs, 
and warn them to beat a retreat, they unlailingly 
return to their old quarters, where iu the vicinity 
of some open spring they dream away the wintry 
hours, little molested by their Turkish neigh- 
bours. Sometimes they enliven the monotony of 
this season by a clandestine hunt, Imt it is more 
from a desire to rob with impunity than from any 
wish to nourish themselves on the game they 
thus slay. 

With black shaggy hair, broimcd Aveatlier-beaten 
face, and dark brilliant eyes, the stalwart Slussul- 
man gipsy is by far the best type of his race. 
He detests and distrusts all but 'the dwellers 
iu tents. Although finuiliarised Avitli village life, 
and often half froxou under his .frail covering, 
he prefers to die beneath his well-patched canvas, 
to living restricted by the narrow walls and low 
ceiling of a chamber. Nothing over seems to 
rouse the stolid indifference of one of this race. 
He lives and dies as a beast. The luxbits of 
bis civilised neighbours, the garments of their 
women, the cleanliness of their homes and chil- 
dren, and their usually happy appearance, all 
have no efiect Avhatever upon him. At night- 
time he retires to his tent to rc.st, and CAmry- 
thing he has seen is forgotten or looked upon as 
an idle dream ; and he works mechanically on 
from day to day, without the slightest desire to 
enter into the joyous stream of life Avith Avhich ho 
finds himself surrounded. 

Some fcAV of his kind are so poor as to be unable 
to purchase even a tent, and these are compelled 
to dwell as they best may iu hollow tree-trunks or 
chasms iu the rocks ; Avhilst otliers, chiefly thoso of 
Bosnia, have Avooden bark-covered cabins, Avbich 
they remoAm from place to place, on uiiAvieldy 
wagons, draAvn by from ten to a dozen oxen at a 
time. Some AA'^ork in iron, some are basket and 
sieve makers. They are often oppres.scil, and seldom 
if over find defenders. Books and newspapej.'s are 
quite unknown to them, and the commonest of 
domestic utensils fiird no place iu their tiny tents. 
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A.liout tlieii* origin they know Ettle, though the ; 
prophet Jobs they say, taught their ancestors the I 
trade they now fallow ; and they have some slight ' 
suspiciou that they formerly came from Persia to . 
the country they at present occupy. 

The Turks call them TclmiganC's; whilst the 
term they know one another hy is Rom, the title 
which hinds the whole of the widely scattered 
nomad tribes together. Their language itself is 
styled Tomany. 

There is not the slightest allusion to a deity in 
any of their most ancient songs and legends, and 
they have no religious observances peculiar to 
themselves alone. TJiey have hut one festival, 
during which for three whole days they abandon 
themselves to feasting and merriment. The fatted 
lamb is slain hy those who can afford it, the 
tent decorated with flowers, and passers-hy freely 
invited to join their repast ; all litigations and 
legal processes are temporarily adjourned, and their 
annual tax is then paid to the Turkish government. 
One branch of their race, the Zajiari, are the most 
ferocious of their kind. They are to be found at 
the village fetes and large fairs, whither they go 
to earn a few coins hy the display of their dancing 
hears or performing monkeys. Some few of them 
are blacksmiths in winter. The Zapari axe all 
Mussulmans ; and from their ranks the Sublime 
Porte finds its supply of hangmen. They form 
. quite a distinct class of themselves, being held in 
abhoiTouce even hy their savage brethren. Out- 
casts of outcasts, they stop short of no crime, and 
are fitting companions for the much -talked- of 
Bashi-Bazouks or wild marauders of tho late 
disastrous war. 

But now to turn to the renegade or housed 
giijsy. Still retaining the inherent desire for 
liberty so common to his race, lie avails hiinself 
of his dwelling as a shelter only l3y night, travers- 
ing the streets by day, tricked out in dirty gaudy 
clothing, or seated with wife and family jufit 
without the threshold of his hut, there frittering 
the precious hours away. His children, if sent 
to school at all, are only despatched there to he 
out of the way, and his home is as devoid of 
furniture and well-nigh as comfortless as the 
ragged lent of his more Esau-like brother. Little 
hy little he forgets his old language, hut not his 
vicious habits, and very often ends by intermarry- 
ing with some poor Greek family whose members 
are as lazy and apathetic as himself. ■ ' 

Their language-- descended from the old San- 
scrit— -has besides givdng the only real clue to 
their origin, also shed some rays over the dark 
period between the first emigration of the gipsies 
from India and their appearance in Europe. Ori- 
ginally the distinct mode of speech of a single and 
special border tribe of Northern India, it has, 
during the many wanderings of the race, appro- 
priated words from nearly every country .through 
which they passed; while on the other hand it 
lost many of its own words, and stiU more of its 
owm inherent power and elegance ; and much also 
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of its resemblance to tlio mother longue. Theca 
adopted foreign words, their relative numlier, 
and their more or less cori'uptod state, point 
plainly to the gipsies having passed from India 
first into Persia, to their having roniiiiiiod thoro a 
considerable time, and to their having wended 
their rvay to some Greek country, perluips Asia 
Minor, and to their descent tliexiee into their 
present European homes. 

It is worthy of further remark, as proof of their 
Indian origin, that the speech .of the English gipsies 
has been found on comparison most marvellously 
akin to that of tho natives of Bombay, tlxough 
some of their words have, strangely enough, en- 
tirely changed the meaning they at first possessed. 

The speech of the Tchingane is rude, sharp, 
strongly accentuated, and somewhat difficult to 
comprcliond. Properly spoken it is harmonious 
enough, though rendered hoarse and .almost dis- 
tasteful by the wild tribes who oixiploy it. ‘Wo 
.speak/ say they tIiGixiselve.s, ‘us tho birds sing, 
but we Bing as the lions roar ! ’ With them fnjm 
signifies an apple, mt scissors, mt night, Ikvd 
God, -whilst dmi seems to he the only word cxactly 
S 3 monymons with any in our own language. 

Heroic in sulfering, the true Ottoman gipsy 
never sheds a tear. On his legs to tho las4 he 
only betakes himself to his couch when death is 
too surely nigh, and departs without a murmur 
from the life that has been so full of unlmppiness 
and misery to him. Buried apart from the rest of 
humanity, and nn-u'ept even by his o-ivn, lus low 
moral nature is apt to he forgotten in his sad end, 
thongli llie unsuccessful efforts of more than one 
philanthropical European Society testily to the 
fact, that wluitever else you nia;y do wdth the 
Ottoman gipsy, you will never succeed in cveu 
partixilly civilising him. 
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CHAMBU XX,— AS GOVERNE.SS, 

The ostaldishment at High Tor was by no moans 
on so sumptuous a .scale as that wdiich tho much 
larger revenues of Sir Sykes Denzil maintained at 
Oarhery Chase. Indeed, while for a b.aronet Sir 
Sykes was rich, for an eaxd Lord Wolverliamptoxx 
was almost poor. There are poox-er earls tluiu he, 
no doubt, dwelling in cheap watering-places ox- 
in outlying London square.s, and e.xhibitiixg Ihuix: 
I)earl-.stu elded coronets on no more prclexitiou!.! 
equipage than a brougham. But for a iiinn of his 
'degree, and a De Vere withal, the E.ari u';iH not 
we-albhy. It ivas much to his credit th.at he, was: 
popular in spite of the comparative .slondei-ness ol' 
his annual rent-roll, .since a poor lord, like an 
impoverished government, is apt to bo :rogard(,aI 
with a sort of nnreasoxixjig contempt by tliose who 
are very likely wonse oil, but In a less conspic.uou& 
station. 

To be rich is, after fill, a very xxncertaiu dis,tiuc- 
■ tion; that which is opulence to the Squire implying 
I mere substantial conxfort when it belongs t.u Six- 
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JoTin, find but a moderate iinioiiie wbeii it-, 
meet the calls wlneli charity, duty, and custoii 
on hny lord’s’ banlc balance. Are there not . 
of princely rank ivho declare that they are a. 
of pocket-money, of actual jingling sovereign 
ruHtling notes, by the prudent administrate 
their vast nominal fortunes? And have we 
heard of mighty linaiiciers who feel a pos 
pang at an^y encroachment on the colossal caj 
on which is reared the fabric of a world-v 
credit? 

Lord Wolverhampton had been known to 
more than once among his intimate Mends, tl 
a step in the peerage would to him prove a ruint 
boon ; and that to keep his head above wati 
difficult as an. Earl, w'ould be impossible we 
that honest head overweighted by the strawberr 
leaved coronet of a Marquis. Such expensive pre 
motion was, however, unlikely, for High Tor no\ 
sent forth no legislators to the more stirring of tin 
Houses of Parliament. Some two years before, 
Lord Harrogate had been returned for a w'est- 
country borough, and had earned some praise and 
much good-wili during the brief tenure of his seat. 
But the session came to a close, and with it the 
corporate life of tlie moribund House of Commons ; 
and the Earl could .not hriug himself again to face 
the costly struggle of a contested election, even on 
behalf of a son so jn’omising as his heir. 

Thus the line old house of High iror, though 
lacking no adjuncts or applkmces that should 
appertain to the mansion of a plain country gentle- 
man who happened to have a handle to his name 
(such, was the .Earl’s favourite way of describing 
himself among those who knew him well, though 
it may be doubted wbether any patrician in 
Europe cherisbed in secret a stronger sentiment 
of family pride), was not kept up with quite 
so ostentatious a lavishness as the neighbouring 
dwelling of Carhery, the red gables of which 
gleamiiig in the westering sun, never met Lord 
Wolverhampton’s eyes without suggesting the 
remembrance that it had been built anil, till 
recently, mv.ued by a He Vere. 

There was space enough and to spare in the 
picturesque old mansion ; and the chamber which 
had been assigned to Ethel Gray, and which had 
been formerly tenanted by that Miss . Grainger 
whose desertion of her post as governess to try the 
experiment of wedded life we have heard', the 
Countess deplore, and which was next to the great 
rambling school-room, commanded a noble prospect 
over lull and dale, over \yood and water. Erom 
the ivy- framed windows, in clear weather, Dart- 
moor might ho seen for iniles and leagues, rolling 
away in giant waves of purple heather and gray 
and green ; while hero and there rose up deiiautly 
the naked crags, Icnowu locally as Tors, frowning 
like natural fortresses on the invader of the 
wilderness. 

Nearer, the two, parks were visible, with ,all 
their wealth, of huge old tree^s and matchless turf) 
browsed by hereditary deer, that couched con- 
tcnteilly amid the tali fern tliafc had screened the 
antlered, herds for centuries past, and the red roof 
and gleaming vanes of stately Carhery, and the 
peaccl'ul waters of its ornamental lake, in which 
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. r’or House 

aoi;i;ied.'"Larly Alice, a quick- 
u’lcced impulsive child, came swiftly down-stairs 
to the room where her mother and sisters were 
sitting. ‘ Pray, come, Maud ! ’ she said breath- 
lessly ; " Gladys, jmu come too ; and you, mamma. 
It ’s worth while, indeed it is, only to listcii for 
a momcmt !’ 

" What is to be listened to ?’ asked the Oountess, 
auunsed at the eager manner of her yomigest 
child. 

‘ Miss Gray’s singing, her wonderful, wonderful 
singing!’ relurned the child iiiqictuously. M“ 
hoard it by ai‘,ciilent as I passed tlie door of the 
schoobrooni, whore she is all alone at tho piiino ; 
and I could hardly tear myself away that I might 
tell you not to lose the treat.’ 

The Countess laughed good-humouredly, 

‘ All Alice’s geese are swans,’ she said ; ‘and I 
am too old to climb so many stairs on the strength 
of this young lady’s recmrimonclntion. Yon are 
young, Maud, yourself, and I see you cannot resist 
the temptation ; nor you either, Glady.s.’ 

And indeed the two elder of the Ladies Do 
Vere had allowed themselves to ho convinced, 
or at least rendered compliant, by tho pleading 
eyes and the energetic ‘ Do como, please,’ of their 
child-sister. It was some little time before they 
returned. 

‘ Mamma, Alice was right ; and you have lost 
a treat worth a longer pilgrimage than that,’ said 
frank Lady Gladys, coming tlmvn, with Alice, 
radiant with delight, skipping at her side. ‘This 
Miss Gray (Maud, who is really getting fond of 
her, addresses her us “Ethel” nkeudy) has a 
voice that might make her .fortune if she ^ye^o 
less timid, and so sweet and liiiuid that one might 
fancy it the carol of a bird, Such a touch too on 
the keys ! Tliab jangling wheezy old school-room 
piano, on whicli excellent Miss Grainger used to 
pound so distressingly, gives rnit real music be- 
neath tho, so lingers of hers, and becomes full-toned 
and mellow. What a shame to throw away talent 
such as that upon the A B C work of loacliing 
urchins the rudiments of knowledge ! ’ 

‘I never heard of these high musical attain- 
ments of Miss Gray’s, X am sure,’ said the puzzled 
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Aljonti llieir origin tliey know little, tlioraat your 
propliet Jol), they say, taught tlieir an-- 
trade they now follow ; and they aid 

suspicion, that they formerly jj.- 

the country they at present oe^Cou describe, I should 
Tho Turks call them T 
term they know one aur her head. ‘ I am not 
which binds the shj a song-bird can 

, , , .arhling before an audience of 

nomad tribes startled and 

styled Eomanye^a Alice began to clap her hands 
There is mnd I broke in upon her. Slie had no 
any of thshe said, tiiat her singing could be heard 
they -‘7 out-of-the-way corner of so 

'.ge a house, and seemed to think she had taken 
-a great liberty and infringed rules of social de- 
corum, And 'it was all that even Maud, whom 
she likes, could do to persuade her to sing again, 
only a little hit of a ballad ; but it all but brought 
tears into my eyes, hackneyed girl of the world a.s 
I am, you know.' 

In explanation of which last speech, it may he 
mentioned that Lady Gladys, the beauty of the 
family, had gone through two London seasons 
under the chaperonage of her mother’s sister, the 
Marchioness of .Plirdiinmoii, and that it was sup- 
posed that if she had remained uinnarricd still, 

: it W'as not for want of offal's matrimonial. 


I was thinking, mamma,’ said Lady Maud, who 
had lingered longer with Ethel than her si.ster had 


done, ‘ that you could scarcely do better than to 
engage Miss Gray, if it suits her, as a governess for 
Alice, instead of writing to every point of the com- 
pass in hopes that some friend will recommend some 
treasure. It ’a not only that Ethcd Gray is really 
too good for the routine of plodding tuition in a 
village school, hut that .she knows everything, or 
nearly everything, that Miss Grainger knew, and 
French and German cpiite as well as it is possible 
to acquire them in England. Gladys has told you, 
I am sure, what a musiciau she i.s, I do not know 
how you could do better.’ 

The Ooimtess too did not know hoiv she could 
do belter than to engage such a successor to the 
oft-quoted Miss Grainger, provided she possessed 
the acGomplislnuents w'ith which she ivas credited, 
and were willing — which Lady Wolverhampton 
could scarcely doubt— -to exchange her rustic pupils 
for the post of governess at High Tor House. 
And as, on inquiry, it seemed that ’'Ethel's acquire- 
ments had not been, overrated, and that her 
magnificent voice and musical proficiency , fully 
merited the encomiums of the girls, wdiilc Alice 
was a vehement partisan of the governess-elect, 
the Countess was rea'ly to propose the formal 
installation of Ethel in that capacity, subject to 
‘ my lord’s ' approval, w'hen he should return from 
some magisterial business at Pebworth. 

It was, however, necessary, in the Countess’s 
opinion, to ask a question or two on other matters 
than that of competence to teach. The office of 
mistress of the village school was one thing ; that 
of governess to an liarl’s youngest daughter was 
another. It would bo satisfactory, the Countess 
thought, to know a little more of Miss Gray’s 


birth, parentage, and antecedents than- any of the 
He Yere family did as yet know. Ethel’s, -simple 




x/c Y lilts iauiny ciiu as yer Know. Jitnei's,- simple 
frankness saved Lady Wolverhampton-— who did 
not like to put direct questions, and was eminently 
unfit for the delicate operation of extracting by 


•subtle talk and veiled inquiry wJiat .siie wished to 
learn — a great deal uf trouble. 

‘My fatlicr is in Australia,’ she said, rai.sing 
her eiear eyes to meet those of the Couut(,'S3. ‘ He 
is, I believe, a merchant there ; hut ovou iluit I do 
not know with any certainty, thongh ho has been 
living there for many yeans, and I liavo always 
bcen'told that I was bovii in the colony. I cauni 
with him to England, T, know, when I w.'is a little 
child, and he returned there ; and I liavt; not seen 
him since then, and cannot reinemher him at all.’ 

Ethel’s story was a brief one. Hlie had little to 
relate, save of her early youth, .spent at Handston, 
a minor bathing-place on the Norfolk coast, where 
Mr Gray, a widower, who had paid but a short 
visit to his native countriq had left his only child 
under the care of an excellent woman, one Mrs 
Linklater, a widow and mistre.s3 of a lodging- 
hou.se. Ethel’s eyes grow’’ dim as she spoke of 
good motherly Mr.s Linklater, at whose death, 
three years before, she hud boon received into the 
house of tho clergyman, ■who had been a college 
friend of the Eari^'aud to wdioae wife .she had Ixiim 
a sort of companion. 

‘Dear Mr.s Keating,' said Ethel simply, ‘quite, 
I am afraid, .spoiled' me. For years and 'year.=!, 
when Mrs Linklater w-as alive, I spent nuxch of my 
time at the vicarage ; and Mrs Keating, who was 
herself very accomplished, taught mo almost all 
the little that I know. She wiis fond of music, 
and understood it as few undonstand it^ atid it i.s 
through her kindness that 1 learned to sing and 
play. She had no children living except the three 


.sons who were luiiking their way in tho world; and 
I believe tliat she thought I -was like a little 


daxighter she had lost, and whose name, like mine, 
was Ethel, and so ’ 

‘And so she took you to live -with her, when 
this -worthy yes, Linklater died,' .said the 

Countess encouragingly, ‘Hut how came you to 
leave her V 

Eth(d’,s explanation of that was clear enough, 
Mrs Keating’s health, always frail, had given way, 
and she had been ordered to a warmer climate. 
Hr Keating, who had acconipanied his wife to 
Mentone and Bellaggio, had a curate to pay and 
heavy expcnse.s to meet. It was noces.sary that 
Ethel should get her own living ; and it was at her 
own suggestion that Dr Keating had_ sought for 


her that appointment as inistres.s of a village 
.icli his acquaintance with the Earl had 


school which his acquaintance ■' 
enabled him to obtain for her at High Tor. 

‘But your father?’ said the Countess, full of 
sympathy, for she liked the girl better and better 
for all that she saw or heard of her. Ethel .smiled 
somewhat sadly. Mr Gray, it appeared, sehloiu 
wrote, and then very curtly, from Au.«ti’alia. For 
nearly two years the customary remittance, sulli- 
cient to defray the cost of his dauglderb xiuuule- 
nance, had not reached Sandston. Tliat he would 
0 X 10 day come back to England, Ethel ho])od. He 
had been, she feared, of late les.s pro.sperous in his 
affairs than was formerly tlie case. Dr Kcaling 
held the address in Sydney to xvliicli lettei,‘.s lu the 
■widower had been hitherto addressed. 

The matter was settled ; the proposal that Ethel 
should become governe.s3 to Lady Allc(', and as 
such should be permanently domiciled at High. 
Tor, xvas graciously made and gratcJixlly aoco]ded. 

‘I shall have to look out 'for another scIiooL- 
mistress, it seems,' said the good-natured old Earl ; 
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‘bnt never mind that. Alice is pleased, and Maud 
is pleased ; and as Miss Gray seems to like it too, 
I tliiiik we may say that some good came of our 
luckless lire, after all.’ 


SOME PIIYSIOLOGIGAL EEEORS. 
Oxu of the notable examples of popular delu- 
sions regarding bodily structure and functions, is 
exemplillod by the belief that the third linger was 
selected as the bearer of the wedding-ring becarrse 
a particular nerve placed this member in direct 
communication witli the heart Over and over 
again has this belief been expressed, and in the 
belief is found an apparently satisfactory reason 
why the third finger is thus honoured The 
slightest acquaintance with physiological science 
shews that the supposition referred to has not 
even a germ of probability to shew on its behalf. 
The ring-finger is supplied with nerves according 
to the rule of nervous sujiply in the body generally, 
and, it need hardly he said, without the slightest 
reference to the heart ; the nerves of which in 
turn are supplied from an independent source and 
one quite dissociated from that which supplies the 
nerves of the hand. 

Equally curious and erroneous beliefs intrude 
themselves into the domain of medicine and sur- 
gery. Thus for instance it is a matter of ordinary 
belief that a cut in the space which separates the 
thumb from the forefinger is of necessity a most 
dangerous injury. The popular notion regarding 
this region is that an injury inflicted thereupon 
is singularly liable to be followed by tetanus or 
lock-jaw. There exist not the sliglitest grounds 
for tins supposition. Lock-jaw it is true might 
follow an injury to this part of the hand, as it 
might supervene after a wound of any of the 
lingers. But physiology and medicine alike em- 
phatically dispel the idea that any peculiarity of 
structure which might predispose to the affection 
just named, exists chiejly iu the region of the 
thumb. It may be tliat the clifliculty experi- 
enced iu securing the healing of wounds in this 
portion of the hand — owing to the amount of 
loose tissue and to the free movements of the part 
which it is almost impossible to prevent — might 
favour or predispose to an attack of tetanus. But 
as the same remark may he made of many other 
portions of the bodj', it follows that the thumb- i 
region possesses no peculiarity wdialever in this 
respect over any other part of the frame. 

One of the points which has been most hotly 
contested iu technical as well as in poimlar physi- 
ology is the use and functions of the spleen. Tliis 
organ, as most readers are aware, is a gland, of 
somewhat oval shape, lying close to the left side 
or extremity of the stomach. It is one of the 
so-called ‘ductless’ glands of the body — that is, 
it possesses no duct or outlet, as do the liver, 
sweetbread, and otlier glands concerned with the 
foj'iuation of .special fluids used in digestion and 
other functions. In olden times philosophers 
puzzled themselves over this mysterious organ j 


nor was its nature rendered any clearer by the 
discovery of the fact that it may be removed 
from the bodies of the higher animals without 
causing any great or subsequent inconvenience, 
and without affecting in any perceptible degree 
the health of the subject operated upon. Oiie 
classical authority went so far as to allege that 
he could find no use whatever for the organ ; 
whilst another maintained that possibly it was 
intended to serve as a kiml of packing for the 
other organs around it, and that it kept them 
from getting out of their places iu the move- 
ments of the body. The idea, liowe,ver, which 
obtained most credence was that which regarded 
the spleen as the fountain and origin of all the vile 
‘humours’ which rankled the blood and, soured 
the disposition of man, "We can still trace in the 
metaphorical expressions of our literature this 
ancient belief ; so that what at first were regarded 
as literal'aud true ideas of the spleen and its use, 
have come in modern days to do duty simply as 
metaphors. 

Modern science, in dispelling those antiquated 
notions, has now assigned to the spleen a very 
important part in our internal mechanism. The 
part it plays may be thus described. The 
blood, as every one who has looked at a thin 
film of that substance through a microscope 
will know, is in reality a fluid as clear as 
water, and derives its colour from the immense 
number of little red bodies the ‘corpuscles,’ 
which float in it. These red corpuscles of human 
blood do not attain a greater size than the 
■a-eVoth part of an inch — that is, three thousand 
five hundred of these little bodies placed in a 
line would make up an inch in length. In addi- 
tion to the red bodies, there exist in the blood a 
much smaller number of ‘ white corpuscles/ each 
containing a little central particle which the red 
ones want. From the results of the most recent 
researches it would appear that the red corpuscles 
are produced by the partial destruction of the 
white ones ; and that the little central particles of 
the white globules, when coloured, appear before 
us as the red corpuscles of the blood. Now the 
spleen is to be regarded as the great manufactory 
or dep^t in which the red corpuscles are thus 
produced from the white ones, and in which also 
many of the white corpuscles are themsdves 
developed. And it would also appear highly 
probable, that when the red globules of the blood 
have served their turn iu Ujc; economy of tlicj 
body they are broken down iu the spleen ; theiir 
material heing doul)tlcs.s used for some wise 
purpose in the maintenance of our complicated 
frame, 

A very common idea, hut one founded on no 
certain or feasible grounds, is that which main- 
tains that our bodies vmdergo a complete cliange 
and renewal of all their parts every seven years. 
The ‘mystical’ nature of the number seven, has 
had an unquestionable effect in originating this 
oi)iaion; and although the age of fourteen aiul 
again that of twenty-one may bo, regarded as 
marking the attainment of youth and manhood 
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: or Avoinanhood respectively, yet pliysiology gives 

! no coimtenanoo to the popular opinion that^ of 
necessity these periods are those of sweeping 
hodily change. On the contrary, it might be 
shewn that the periods at wldch full growth of 
body is attained vary with climate, race, and 
conkitutiou— that is, with the persohal^ nature, 
and with the physical surroundings of individuals,^ 
coinniunities, and nations. The true state of 
matters as disclosed by physiology, leads us to 
contemplate actions and changes which^ are of 
infinitely luoi^e wondrous kind than those involved 
in the idea of septennial change. For if there 
is one axiom which phj'siology maintains more 
constantly than another, it is that which teaches 
that constant and never-ceasituf change is the lot 
of life from its beginning to its end. 

Ko part of the body of a living being is free 
from these changes of substance, through which 
indeed every act of life is carried on. Every 
movement of a muscle— the winking of an eyedid 
or the lifting of a linger— implies was(,o of the 
organs and parts which move. The thinking of 
a "thouglifc implies wear and tear of the organ 
which tliinks — the brain itself. Were it possible 
to spend existence even in a perfectly still and rigid 
condition, there are still actions to be perfornjed 
which arc necessary for the maintenance of life, 
and which necessitate oontiiinal waste and -wear 
of the tissues. Thus the heating of the heart, the 
movements of our chest in breathing, and the 
very act of receiving and digesting food— actions 
which are in themselves concerned with the rejialr 
of the frame— can only ho performed through 
the intervention of xirocesses of work, and %Yaste 
of hotly. Bo that a living being is to he 
regarded as passing its existence in a constant 
{ state of change. Its particles are being continu- 
ally wasted, and as incessantly renewed; and 
.although the growth of our bodies may be said 
to culminate at various ptiriods of our life, yet 
it is anything but correct to say that there are 
marked epoclis of change iu human oxi.stenco. 
The truth is that change and alteration are our 
continual herifcago ; and it is strange indeed to 
think that not an organ or part of our bodies 
exists which has not repeatedly in its history 
been insensibly and gradually, but none the less 
perfectly, renewed in all its parts. Our particles and 
substance are being dissipated in very many ways 
and fashions. Chemically and physically, we are 
in a state of continual break-down ; whilst on the 
other hand, it ,may he shewn that the forces of 
life are enlisted powerfully on the side of renewal 
and repair. . 

In connection with the exercise of our senses 
there are not a few points on which popular ideas 
«taud in need of correction. When we speak of 
seeing ’ or ‘ hearing/ the exercise of these or any 
other of our senses indeed, is usually referred to the 
, organ concerned— eye, ear, nose, or tongue, as ■ the 
case may he. A little consideration, however, will 
shew us that w'e make a very grievous mistake 
in referring the act of sensation or perception to 
tiLie organ itself. Let us considqr for. a moment 
' what happens when we acquire ideas regarding the 
form of an object throixgh the sense of touch. We 
may in the first place ' will ’ to touch the object 
in question-; the act of ‘volition’ as it is termed, 
originating' in the brain, being transformed into 
nerve-force, and being further directed along the 


particular nerves which sn]iply tlu^ mu, -'ides of one 
linger or along those, wliicli mip])ly all tin; riugens. 
The muscles arc thus sliuiuhiled to action, ;i,nd 
through llioir agimcy the finger.^ arc ].>i’ou;.jht into 
contact with iiic de.-iired ol'ject, Ijoaving tin; 
sense of sight out of cnnsnle ration for a moment, 
we know tliat wo can through tlRi .seniie, of touch, 
gain idea.s rfig.ardirig the. form, sizo, h.'irdue.ss, and 
other qualitie.s of the ohj(!et. C'nr m-rvous sy.item 
is thus bringing us into relation with the outer 
world and spiecially with that portion of it rcjpre- 
sented by the object we have tonehed. But 
how have we gained our knowledge '!■ '.riio reply 
to this question leads us at once to perceive 
that the tijrs of the lingnr.s do not repre.-ent the 
seat of knowledge. And a further consideration 
makes it equally clear that the hraiu ninst he 
credited not only with the task of jierceiving, hut 
also with that of appreciating what has hoe.n' per- 
cedved. Hence wa; arc forced to conclude that 
just as the first nervous iinjmlso shot tlirougdi the 
nerves to tlie lingt'r.s, so a second ini])ul.''e hii.s 
passed .from the lingers to llu; brain, (lur seiisr; 
of touch has given origin to a subtle force which, 
has jiassed upwards to the 1 rain, and has there 
become transformed, through a meehanism— of the 
■working of which we know" as yet ahsolntcdy noth-. 
ing-~ into perception and Ihoni'ht. {Similarly with 
tlie work of the eye, of the ear, and of’ other 
.senses. 

When sve talk of seeing or hearing, ■wo 
are in reality speaking of the act of the brain, 
not of the eye or ■ ear, rvliich are merely the 
‘gateways’ through which the brain ohtiuixs its 
knowledge. And that the brain is the true seat 
of the .sense.s, may bo proved to us from thrj side 
of pathology— the science which makes us ac- 
ftuainted with the causes and nature of disea.se. 
Cases are well known in whicli injury of the brain 
a.s the seat of sense has, given origin to depraved 
sensations. Post-mortein examinations of persons 
who -were coutiuually conscious of a disagreeable 
odour have proved that tliose persons had laboured 
under brain-disease ; whilst one case is on record 
in wliich, after a lall from a horse, and for se.voral- 
years before his death, a person believed that he 
smelt a had odour. So also the sense of sight 
may be altered from internal cai.ises, and on thi.s 
ground may be o.xplained the real natitre of many 
cases of so-called ghost-seeing and sjxectral illu- 
sions. One well-known case, in illustration of 
this latter point, was that of Nicolai, a .Berlin book- 
seller, who, neglecting to he bled iu accordance 
with his usual custom, began to see strange per.sou.s 
iu his room, and faith.faily do.scrihed the appear- 
ance of the figure.?. The figures di.s, appeared wlieu 
he had been bled once more. Thus in ;il! .such 
case,? we must believe that tho.se parts of the eye 
or ear which ■would have been conocnied in cee.ilig 
the suppo-sititious objects or lioaring the supposi- 
titious sounds—h.ad either existed— -were irritated 
from the brain and produced the (lelu,siv(.'. seusii- 
tioiis. Thus the common phrase that ‘si?.eing i.s 
believing’ is iu one sense literally true; for'tlie 
act of sight apparently exercised In the pemon wlto 
Buffers from optical illusious is iu reality per- 
formed by the brain and is thus an act of 'helief, 
even if it be one of unoon, scions kind. The entire 
subject of physiological errors teems •with valualde 
applications, hut with none mom prac.tical or 
worthy of remark tiiaa that which -would insist 
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on tlie. advant[igi.;5, iu tho ruling wisely of our lives, 
to be derived from even an elementary acquaint- 
ance — such as should be incducled iu the curri- 
culum of every school — with the science of life. 


M R A S L A T T’ S WAR D. 

IN FOUR CnA.rTEKf;. — CHAFTER IL 

I DID not thou know” wdiat I afterwards learned, 
the full extent of her obligations to Mr Aslatt, 
nor the sentiments of love which that gentleman 
came to entertain for his beautiful vvard. A 
pretty child of six, singing iu the streets of a 
foreign city, she had first attracted his notice ; and 
her sad lot had so touched his heart, that he could 
not rest till he had rescued her from it. The 
itinerant musicians in whose company he found 
her spoke hf her as an orphan, the child of a 
former comrade, and made no objection Avhen Mr 
Aslatt proposed to adopt, her and provide for her 
future. He was a lonely man, with, no near 
relatives', to resent this action on his part ; and the 
child became the delight of his life and the idol of 
his heart. He was but a young man when he 
took the little orphan under his protection, and his 
friends thought it an alarming proof of the eccen- 
tricity which had already marked him. But a 
hitter disappointment had blighted his life, and 
made it; impossible, he then thought, for him ever 
to have a happy married life, such as he had once 
atiticipated. He determined to spend his W'calth 
in giving brightness to the existence of the little 
fairy-like creature, who seemed made to live in the 
snnshine ; and in the efiort to promote little Ro,se’s 
liappiness he found his own. When it -was that 
his paternal fondness for her passed into a warmer 
more passionate emotion, and he experieucerl a 
longing to bind her to himself by the closest of all 
ties, I could not know” ; but that such was the 
nal.ure of his regard for her W'hen I went to reside 
at his house, was beyond doubt. 

And it was equally phuu that Rose entertained 
for him a very different feeling. She looked npon 
him as her dear guardian and friend, one w'ho 
had been a.s a father to her ; but I do not think 
the possibility of any other relationship had ever 
crossed her mind. Indeed it was pretty evident 
to me that another was frequently iu her thoughts 
to the exclusion of Mr Aslatt, W”ho w’as so untiring 
in his efforts to wun her love. I was grieved to 
see how’ often she wounded him by her thought- 
less w’-iU'ul conduct ; and the patience with w'hich 
he hore W'ith her cajnicious moods, fully enlisted 
iny sympathies on hi.s behalf. If any word of 
mine could have inlluenced my wayward charge 
to value more highly her true-hearted friend, 
it would have been spoken ; but from what I 
know of her, I judged that .1 should belter serve 
I\h- Aslatt’s cause by silence than by speech. 

Oti the day following that of our excursion to 
Aslulene, I\,ose took me for a drive in her little 
shidl-shaped chaise, drawn, by tw’o pretty Shet- 
land ponies. Wo drove through narrow country 
lanes with liodgcs gay with wild-iiow’ers, and 
.run’os.s a breezy common covered with golden 
I’nrze-lmslies, returning by a road w’hich led us 
iiirougli the village. 

‘This is the school-house,' said ,Ro.so as we 




approached a rather imposing-looking structure 
iu red brick ; and without another word she 
pulled up her ponies and alighted, 

I followed her into the large school-room, which 
at that hour was deserted. Mr Hammond, how- 
ever, had lieard our entrance, and almost imme- 
diately came in from an inner room. The bright 
flush wliich tinged Rose’s cheek as lie appeared, 
and the somewhat conscious manner in which 
she greeted him, seemed to confirm my previous 
surmises. He was certainly a very handsome man ; 
and his manner and bearing were in striking con- 
trast to his position. I could not wonder that a 
girl like Rose should he fascinated hy his appear- 
ance and address, even wliile, in spite of his efforts 
to please’ me, the feeling of distrust with W'hich 
I had at first regarded him, deepened. From 
what I observed during that interview, I felt pretty 
certain that some p.rivate understanding already 
existed betwmen him and Rose, I dared not 
question my wilful charge, knowing w'ell how her 
proud spirit would .resent any interference from 
me. Yet I longed to do something to prevent 
this man from obtaining a fatal iuiluence over 
her heart. But I could only w'ait and watch fop 
what time might reveal, resolved meanwhile to 
accompany Rose whenever she paid a visit to the 
school-hou.se, I saw that this precaution of mine 
afforded satisfaction to M.r Aslatt. 

The summer weeks passed awmy swiftly and 
pleasantly with me. But the signs of secret sorrow 
became more plainly visible on Mr Aslatt’s coun- 
tenance, and 1 felt sure he was tortured with 
anxiety on account of Rose’s intimacy with the 
schoolmaster. I sometimes wondered that he did 
not dismiss Mr Hammond from his po.st,. but I 
Euppcjse lie dreaded Rose’s reproaching him with 
injustice ; for izi truth, the schoolinaKfor^ appeared 
znost exemplary in the disohai'go of his duties, 
and no reasonable ground of complaint could 
be found, I became anxious also, as I saw every 
week fresh proofs of Rose’s attachment to Mr 
Hammond. At last a day arrived when my 
suspiciozis as to the existence of a secret under- 
standing betw'een the tw'o -were confirmed in 
a znost unexpected maizneix It was a -warin 
Septeznbor evening. Rose, complaiziiug of a head- 
ache, had retired ' eiirly to rest, and 1 was about 
to follow her example, when looking IVozu my 
window at the calm beauty of the gardezz as it 
lay in the clear light of the moon, I W'as tempted 
to" take a stroll. Wrapping a slzawl about me, 
I went down the steps leading into the garden, 
and slow’ly w'alked duwm the green alley bordered 
by tall laurel bushes. It w'-as almost as light as 
clay Liniil I reached the cud of the w’alk, where 
some large trees oliscuz’ed the moonbeams. As 
I pa.s.sed into their shadow I thought of the 'warn- 
ing Rose had given me on the night of my arrival. 
I "smiled at the remeiulirance ; ami in order to 
prove to myself that I had no fear of supen'zatural 
encounter, I tUTne,d into the path, which, led 
towards that part of the house said to be haizntecl. 
Here the gloom decqzczied, for the shrubs and trees 
in this portioir of the garden had boezi, zz eg! ceded, 
and suffered to grow "at will, until thesy inter- 
tvvizied their branches overhead, forzjziug a leafy 
covei'ing. 

‘Ho\v frightened Rose -would be, if she -^vere 
here,’ I thought ; but tlic next moment I l/ccamo 
coziscious that my own bravery v/as not worth 
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mncli. A sudden rustling amongst the leaves 
close at hand startled me, and involuntarily I 
turned to go back. But ashamed of my, cowardice, 
I almost ‘iinnicdiately turned round again, and 
peering through the tushes in the direction from 
which' the sound had come, tried to discover its 
cause, ‘ It was merely some dog or cat straying 
amongst the shrubs,’ I said to inyself, trying to 
shak(i off the fear which had taken possession of 
me. But again I heard the sound more, distinctly 
than before, and it seemed to me that some one 
must be walking along the path on the other side 
of the, shruhbeiy. But I could see nothing, and 
my heart began to beat violently in dread of I 
kiiew not what. A cloud had passed over the 
anoou, and the wind rvas rising and making a 
mournful ‘ sough ’ amongst the trees, which wms not 
reassuring. I shivered; and drawing my shawl 
closely around me, again turned to leave the 
garden. But once more the sound fell upon my 
ear, and at the same moment my eyes were 
arrested by the appearance of a white gliost-likc 
figure standing on the steps leading from the 
haunted room'. In spite of my boasted disbelief 
in supernatural appearance.?, for an instant I really 
tliought that the shadowy form I beheld must he 
the denizen of another world. I stood motion- 
less, rooted to the spot by fear. It was but for 
a moment that the figure \vas visible ; as I 
gazed upon it, it glided slowly down the steps 
and disappeared in the gloom. I can smile now 
to think how terror-struck I was a.s I watched its 
disappearance. Suddenly I heard again the .sound 
•which had at first awakened my fears, now close 
at hand, and almost immediately I felt something 
cold touch my hand. I uttered a faint cry, and 
should have swooued, I verily believe, if a low 
familiar whine had not assured me that Nero waas 
hy my side, and had thrust his nose into my 
hand. Hitherto, I had regarded Rose’s rough pet 
•with some trepidation, hut now hi.s presence was 
most welcome, and I laid my hand on his shaggy 
head, in order to keep him by my side. But lie 
ivould not he retained, and breaking from me, ran 
down the path towards the siiot where my sup- 
posed ghost had vanished. The next minute I 
heard him harking loudly, and the sound of his 
hearty voice dissipated my absurd fears. ‘Nero 
evidently has no fear of gho.sts,’ said I to myself, 
as with growing courage T advanced to discover 
the cause of his excitement. 

As I ' approached the end of the path, Nero’s 
barking ceased, and to my astonishment, I heard 
a well-known voice gently coaxing him to be 
quiet. I turned a corner, and beheld Rose stand- 
ing by a door which led from the garden into the 
road. She tvore a dress of gray alpaca, and had 
a white shawl of fiimsy texture twisted around 
her shoulders. She carried her hat and a small 
travelling-bag in her hand, and had evidently 
been about to unlock the door, when Nero had 
arrested her movements. In a moment I was at 
her side, and laying my hand on her arm inquired; 
‘What is the meaning of this, Rose?’ She had 
not heard my approach, and my sudden appear- 
Emee startled her so much, that even in the dim 
light 1 could perceive that her face grew very 
pale. 

Bor a -few moments she could make no reply, 
then shaking o-ff my grasp, she exclaimed ; ' ‘ Let 
me alone ; I must and will go ! ’ . She took hold of 


the key, and strove to turn tlui lock, biit her hand 
trembled so that .she could not manage il;. 

Without a moment’s hesitation, I wrencj-hed the 
key from her grasp and put it, into my pocket. 
‘You shall not leave the garden ;it thi.s hour,’ 
I said, ‘ if it is in my power to prevent it,.’ 

Jusjt then a low wlii.stle was heard (Voiu thts 
other side of the wall. Rnra; started at the soviiuL 
and wrung her hands in grief am] clisnmy, ‘Bo 
I not stop iue. Miss Bygvavo ! ’ she inqiloiaal. ‘ I 
I assure you, it is better I should go now. Wo are 
1 acting for the l)e.st.’ 

‘ How can it be for the, best, Rose,’ T exclaimed 
indignantly, ‘that you should deceive and ]),ain. 
your kind’ guardian, for the sake of an unprin- 
cipled man ? But you have not refiocted on what 
you were about to do. Thank God, I wa.s led here 
in time to prevent your taking a .step -svliich 
woitld entail lifelong misery ! ’ Wo .saying, I took 
her Jiand, to load her back to the house. Weeing 
that I resolute, she made no o])po.sition. Wo 
went at once to her room, wdiich was iu)t far from 
my own. It was in great disorder, various .articles 
lying scattered about on tin? fioor and (jhains. On 
tlis dressing-table lay various artit-les of jowelle’i-.y 
and other pj’csonts from Mr Aslatt, and a note 
directed to him in Hose’s handwriting. 

‘And so, you thought by I'eturning these, you 
could escape from some of your obligations to 
Mr Aslatt,’ I remarked, soniowliat scornfully, a.? I 
pointed to the pile of gifts. ‘ I am surpwsed at 
you, Rose ! ’ 

Overpowered by shame and vexation, she could 
make no reply, but tlirowdng herself as she "vvas 
upon the bed, gave vent to ' her mortification in 
passionate sobs. I sat dowii by her side and lot 
her Aveop unchecked, looping that no more words- 
would be needed to move her to contrition. 
After a while ,?lie grew calmer, and ceasing to 
sob, lay still, with her eyes shut. Occasionally 
her eyelids moved, and I knew that she wa.s not 
asleep ; but I would not be -the first to break 
silence. About an hour passed thus, and then 
she opened her eyes, and raising herself on her 
elbow, and shaking back the fair liair that rvas 
hanging loose over her lace, turned toAvards me. 
‘Shall yon tell Cousin?’ she a.sked in a faint 
voice., ' 

* I fear it Avill he my duty to do so,’ I replied 
‘though I shrink from tlie thought of the pain I 
shall inllici’ . ^ 

Rose’,? lip quivered, and tears again gathered in 
her eyes. ‘1 knoAV you must consider me ■very 
Avicked,’ .she said ; ‘ but indeed I am not so bad 
as you think. I am fully conscion.? hoAvmiicliI 
am indebted to ,Mr Aslatt, and I am grateful to 
him for the kindness he has ahA'ays shewn me.’ 

‘Hoav can yon say so,’ I interrupted, ‘Avhen 
you have deliberately planned Avhat would cause 
him the bitterest sorrow ? ’ 

‘I kuoAv, I know ! ’ exclaimed Rose pa.s3ioiuite]y. 
‘Do you suppose I have ignored the .sorrow m'y 
flight Avould cau.se my dear guardian, or that 'l 
would Avillingly appear so ungrateful ? But I had 
to consider the happiness of another.’ 

‘What other can have stronger claims upon you 
than hir A..slatt V I asked. 

Rose coloured, and hesitated for an ansiwor. ‘ If 
I had a husband,’ she said in a low voice Avith 
downcast eyes, ‘he Avould haAm a higher claim 
upon me than any one else.’ 
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‘Of course,’ I retarned. ‘But you are not 
married, so I do not see what that has to do 
with it-’ 

‘ Tliis much,’ said Rose—' that I have promised 
to marry Mr Hammond, and would have been 
married to-morrow if you had not stopped me 5 
therofore h (3 is more to me than any one else.’ 

‘ I am very thankful that I did stop you,’ I said. 

‘ How could'" you expect. Rose, to find any happi- 
ness in :i uuiou so hastily and wilfully contracted ? 
How could you think of fleeiu" hy night from the 
home where you have been sheltered since your 
childhood, where your every wish has been grati- 
fied, and amj)le provision made for your happiness, 
by one whose noble love you are incapable of 
appreciating? You have been strangely deluded 
to think of trusting your life to one who could 
propose so base a sc'lieme.’ 

‘ But what else could we do ? ’ said Rose, trying 
to defend her lover. ‘ All things are fair in love 
and war. We knew that Mr Aslatt would never 
consent to our marriage,. But if he heard that we 
were actually married, so that it was out of his 
pov/er to separate us, he anust then have forgiven 
us.’ 

‘ So I have no doubt Mr Hammond thought,’ I 
remarked. ‘But Rose, do you positively think 
that Mr Aslatt would withhold his consent to 
jmur marriage if he were convinced that it would 
promote your happiness ? ’ 

‘No, not if he believed that,’ replied Rose. ‘ But 
nothing would persuade him that Fritz Hammond 
could make me a good husband ; he is dreadfully 
prejudiced against him. And ho would never 
overlook Mr Hammond’s inferior position, or .for- 
give him for being poor, although he como.s of a 
good family, and no one can say anything against 
him.’ 

* It is strange,’ I remarked, ‘ that being of good 
family he sho'uld he in his present position.’ 

‘ There now ; you are going to find fault with 
him ! ’ exclaimed Rose p{;ttii 3 hly. ‘ He is not to he 
blamed for his po.sition, for great misfortunes have 
reduced him to it,’ 

‘ How long is it since you promised to marry Mr 
Hammond ? ’ I inquired, after a pause. 

‘ A little wdiile before you came here,’ was the 
reply. ‘At first we meant to tell Mr Aslatt all, 
and ask his consent ; but be seemed so much 
opposed to Mr Hammond, that he — I mean we — 
feared to do so. We thought that if we settled 
the matter ourselves, it would cause Cousin less 
pain in the end.’ 

‘ Less pain to find that you had been deceiving 
him, and putting more conlidence in a comparative 
stranger, than in one who has befriended you 
all y'our life ! It was by strange reasoning you 
arrived at such a conclusion, Rose ! ’ 

She made no reply, 

‘ I suppose you. have been in the habit of meot- 
iug [Mr Hammond clandestinely in the garden,’ I , 
continued ; ‘ you gaining access to it unobserved 
by means of the so-callcd liauntcd rooms, against 
wliich you were so careful to warn me. I coitld 
not have believed you so skilled in subterfuge.’ 

Rose coloured deeply, and her head drooped in 
shaim?. ‘ I am very sorry, Miss Bygrave,’ she said 
penitently, after a long'^pause ; *I .see now that 
I have acted wrongly. I have felt very nn- 
liappy all along at the thought of deceiving my 
good Cousin, for indeed I love him truly ; but I 
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could not bear to think of giving up Mr Hammond. 
I have often' longed to confess all to you, aud 1 
asked Fritz once if I might ; but he said it would 
be most imprudent, and would lead to his being 
parted from me for ever. And now that will come 
to pass, I suppose. O dear me ! what shall .1 do ? 
I am the most miserable girl in the world ! ’ So 
saying, Rose again buried her luce in the pillow 
and sobbed aloud. 

‘ Do you know wliat I sliould advise you to do V 
I said, wlieu her emotion had somewhat exhausted 
itself, 

‘ What ? ’ she asked in a smothered voice, with- 
out raising her head, 

‘I thiuic the best thing — the right thing for you 
to do is to confess all to [Mr Aslatt, aud beg his 
forgiveness. He will accord it, I have no doubt. 
It will give him great pain to hear of your folly ; 
hut it will grieve him less to learn it from your 
lips than from mine.’ 

‘ Oh, I cannot, Miss .Bygrave! I cannot tell him ! 
I don’t know what he would do or say. He would 
he so angry with Mr Hamnioud ! ’ 

‘ And he has just cause to be,’ I could not 
help saying, ‘ But surely. Rose, your past experi- 
ence of Mr Aslatt’s goodues.s should load you to 
put more trust in his kindness of heart. You 
must know that he seeks your happiness in every- 
thing, He will undoubtedly feel indignant with 
the schoolmaster on account of the underhand 
manner in which ho has acted. But if he is con- 
vinced that you are sincerely attached to each 
other, he will not, 1 believe, oppose yonr union ; 
unless he has grave reasons .for thinking Mv 
' Hammond unworthy of the place he holds in jmur 
heart. You cannot e.xpect that he will all at once 
: consent to your marrying a man who may be a 
' mere udventurcir, for all that we know to the con- 
trary, and who has certainly acted tow^ards Mr 
Aslatt in a dishonourable manner, wdiich the 
hopelessness of his suit does not seem to me to 
excuse,’ 

Rose made no reply ; and I trusted my words 
would have their influence. _ She lay .still for 
some fame, evidently engaged in deep and j^ainful 
thought. Gradually, howiiver, the cloud passed 
from her brow, and as morning w’as beginning to 
dawn, she fell into a sound sleep. I watched her 
for a while ; but by degrees weariness overcame 
my mental excitement, and I also fell asleep. 


BRITISH GUIANA. 

On the vast extent of the South American conti- 
nent the far-reaching empire of Great Britain has 
idanted its flag in one place only ; it po-ssesses 
one-lifth of the country of Guiana, wdiich. lies 
within the Torrid Zone, and forms the northern 
portion of South America. Of that fifth section, 
of Guiana, which is called Demcrara— the capital 
of which is George-town— only the civilised and 
cultivated part i.s known to the dwellers in the 
colony, or to its chance visitors. The remaining 
portion of the country was, however, a terra in- 
cognita to all but a very few, until Mr Barrington 
Brown, in his Ccinoe and Gariip Lije in BrUish 
I Guiana (London : Edward Stanford), puhU.shed 
the results of his cxploratiou.s. 

The civilised and cultivated portion of the 
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colony of Eriiisli Guiana consists of a narrow strip 
of sea-coust. Immediately beliincl tlais lies a broad 
expanse of swampy ground, then comes rmiig 
wooded land, and finally mountains and savannas 
wbicli stretch westward, and are still in their 
])riniitive condition, inhabited by little-known 
indian tribes and various species of wild animals. 
It is owing chiefly to the ‘ Coolie Labour Question’ 
iliat public attention lias been of late years at 
all dh’ected to British Guiana ; and as the colony 
is likely to become of increased importance, an 
opportunity of learning particulars about the 
hitherto mysterious territory which lies Mmid the 
utilised strip of coast belonging to it, yet utterly 
unreokoned in the sum of civilisation, is one to 
be welcomed. This -wild region is called vaguely 
‘the Interior,’ and with the exception of a few 
settlements on the banks of the Low'er Berbice, 
Demerara, and Essequibo rivers, a traveller pene- 
trating its recesses at the present time would 
behold the same condition of things there which 
existed in the days of Bir Walter Ealcigh. Mr 
Earryigton Brown visited and explored a consider- 
able extent of this ‘ Interior ’ while he was engaged 
on the government geological survey of the West 
Indies, He accomplished his journeys by means 
of canoe-travelling ; a method preferable to any 
other, as affording opportunities for close observa- 
tion, for obtaining picturesque aspects, and in 
itself very agreeable. 

His first voyage was up the Essequibo to the 
penal settlement of the colony, w'hcre his Indian 
boatmen refused to remain even for one night, such 
is their timid dread of the very notion of a prison. 
They wmuld not hang their bainraocks in the 
empty sheds, but crossed the river and camped 
in the forest, though one of them was sufiering 
severely from fever. At the j)enal settlement 
boats were purchased, and a crew hired for the 
navigation of the Cuyimi, which, afforded the 
Indians ample opportunities for exhibiting their 
skill. ‘ They worked splendidly in the cataracts, 
swimming, diving, and wading .in the strong 
cunents from rock to rock, while leading out the 
tow-ropes and hauling the boats up.’ During the 
journey up this river the traveller encountered in 
many parts a succession of rapids and cataracts. 
The difficulties thus entailed, and the graphic 
account of how these ditlicirltics were surmounted, 
afford some notion of the laboriomsiiess of nearly 
every river voyage made hy Mr Brown in the 
course of Ms explorations. 

The scenes tiu’ough which he passed were of 
rich and varied beauty. ^ Hothing terrible or 
threatening met his sight ^in that unknown land, 
which seems to hear irpon its face one broad beam- 
ing smile, aiiswuring wdth fidelity to the smile of 
the sun, Bodlcy islets bearing clusters of low 
trees, whose stems and branches are covered with 
orchids and wild pines, rise from the broad bosom 
of the river, while its hanks are clothed with 
forest trees ; and on the rocks under its waters is 
a ],uxuriant growth of water-plants, bearing ex- 
quisite flowers. When the sun is high, gorgeous 
butterflies, yellow, orange, and azure blue, fre- 
quent the water’s edge in clusters, or flit over 
the open spaces near the cataracts ; and the river 
abounds in deep-bodied silvery-scaled fish of 
various kinds. 


The character of the sceiieiy along the banks 
of tlig rivers, whieli form a kind of iiotwoik over 
the face of the country in Guiana, is cbiejly of the 
kind described above; but there k no monotony 
in it, and the travcdler is kept constantly amused 
by tlie birds and the insect liib. Morning and 
evening arc marked by Ijands of screech ing ■j^arrnts 
crossing the river to and from their feeding- 
grounds, and all along Die banks the kingll'dier 
and the ibis abound, ddu; liidinn villages are 
generally within a sliort distance of the river, and 
the harmless people are unusually smart in thedr 
attire. The womoii wear an apron called a 
queyon, formed of cotton and bead-worlc, ingeni- 
ously manufactured, oach bead b.eing slipped on 
the cotton thread in its proper place as it is being 
woven. The traveller frequently halted at tire 
villages while the natives prepared cassava bread 
for him, and he had a fair opportunity of forming 
a judgment upon their int(dlectual status and 
social condition. Both are superior to those 
of the average ‘natives’ with wducli books have 
made us acquainted, and hfr Brown notes as a 
‘pleasing feature’ of the British Guiana Indians, 
that, as a rule, they treat their womoa well, 
regarding them as equals and not as slaves. fl'Iie 
planters of the civilised portion of the country, 
kidnappers and tyrants of the ‘ coolie,’ might learn 
lessons of humanity and justice from the ‘savages’ 
of the ‘Interior.’ 

A march through primeval forest to the Puruni 
w'as a less pleasant experience than the river 
vojmge; for the ‘ticks’ winch infest the forest took 
possession of the travellers. Of the numerous 
kinds of pestilent insects Mr Brown gives a horrid 
description; but he counterhalances it by that of 
the birds, the trees, the flowers, the skies, and the 
wonderfully exliilarating influence of the climate. 

The many mysterious sounds wdiich proceed 
from primeval forcjst in all countries where such 
forest exists, have given rise to superstitious beliefs 
and fears. On their reriirii journey to the penal 
settlement, Mr Brown was made acquaiirtod with 
the legendary ‘ Didi ’ of those remote realms of 
forest and river. ‘ The lirst night after leaving 
Peaimah,’ he say.s, ‘ we hoard a long, loud, and 
most melancholy whistle proceeding from the 
depths of the forest ; at which some of the men 
exclaimed in an awed tone of voice ; “ The Didi ! ” 
Two or three tijnes the whistle was repeated, 
sounding like that made hy a human being, 
beginning in a high key and dying slowly and 
gradually away in a low one. There w'ere con- 
flicting opinions amongst the men regarding the 
origin of these sounds. Some said tln^y proc.oeded 
from the wild hairy man or Didi of the Jiubkins ; 
others that they were produced by a large and 
poisonous snake which lives in one tree from ite 
youth up, where it attains a great size, living on 
birds which are so unfortunate as to alight neiir it, 
and thus become victims to its poweiyof (ascina- 
tion. The Didi is .said hy the Indians to ]>c a 
short, thick-set, and powerful wild man, -whoso 
body is covered with hair, and -who livo.s in the 
forest. A belief in the c.xistence of this fabulou.s 
creature is universal over the whole of British, 
Yenczuclan, and Brazilian Guiana. Gu the Deme- 
rara River I afterwards met a half-bred wood- 
cutter, who rebated an encounter that ho had with 
two Didi, a nude and foiualu, in -which he succes,s- 
fully rei3isted their attacks with his axe.’ 
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Tho main olij^ct of the explorer’s most important 
voyage up the Essequibo was to obtain a sight of 
the great lloraima Mountain, which has been seen 
by few white men. 

He l)figan to ascend from the river-bank, under 
the guidance of an Indian, at the valley of the 
Cotinga; and first he saw, rising two hundred feet 
above the level of the plain, the great Waetijni or 
Sun Mountain, formed of horizontal beds of sand- 
stone (this formation is as peculiar to the region 
as the strange level lull-tops are to the Cape 
district of South Africa), the alternate hard and 
soJ't layers of which produced most singular traces 
on its sides, while near it stood two curious conical 
peaks. He rested that night in. an old mud- walled 
palm-thatched house, situated on a great lonely 
elevated land, and early next forenoon the travel- 
lens rounded tho end of the Sun Mountain, and 
a glorious view of Roraima burst upon them, 
with the sun’s rays lighting up its curious details. 

‘ Turn,’ says our author, ‘ in any direction I 
would, most wonderful scenery was presented to 
iny view, from the great pink precipicod Roraima 
in the north-west, looking like a huge fortilica- 
tion, surrounded by a gigantic glacis, to the great 
undulating plain stretching southward as far as 
the eye could reach, where at the horizon land 
melted into sky.’ 

This wonderful mountain is one of the greatest 
natural curiosities on the face of the earth, and it 
is much to be regretted that Mr Brown was not 
able to inspect it more closely, and examine its 
structure and indiv.ldual features more in detail, 
ilhis was, however, rendered impossible by that 
prosaic but icresi.stible obstacle, want of food ! In 
tlie vicinity of the mountain he found only 
deserted villages, and the scanty siiiiply of pro- 
visions wliich he and his guide had carried up 
from the plain was speedily cxhau.sted. Our tra- 
veller succeeded in ascending the .sloping portion 
of the marvellous mountain— -in which Nature 
seems to have furnished Art with a perfect model 
of a fortress — to a height of five thou.sand one hun- 
dred, feet above the level of the sea. Between the 
highest point reached by him and the foot of the 
great perpendicular portion, towering high above, 
is a band of thick forest. ‘Looking up at tbe 
great wall of rock,’ says the writer, ‘ two thoasand 
feet in height, I could see that a forest covered its 
top, and that in places on its sides where small 
trees or .shrubs could gain a hold with their roots, 
there they clung, Tlie great beds of white, pink, 
and red samlstone of which it is composed are 
interbedded with layers of red shale, the whole 
resting upon a great bed of diorite.’ 

One tries in vain to picture to ■ one’s fancy this 
wondrous mass of uplieaved earth, stone, and 
forest, looking like a fortress reared by Titans 
against the assaults of .all the forces of Nature 
besides. Science tells us tli.at Roraima and its 
.surroLinding similarly shaped neighbours once 
stood as islands in the ocean ; but at what period 
of the earth’s history, how far back in the 
awful lapses of time, who can .say ? ‘ If,’ says the 
author, ‘ any mammals then lived upon them, 
when the sea washed the bases of their cliffs, the 
descendants of those mammals may live there still, 
for all eommniiieatiou with their top.s and the 
surroiimling country has been ever since ofl’ectually 
cut off by their pcipentlicular sides.’ 

, I’lic length of Roraima is about twelve miles ; 


and its top is perfectly level. ‘ The area of the 
surface,’ says Mr Brown, ‘must be considerable, 
for Sir R. Schoiuburgk, who visited its southern 
end, to the we-stward of the point to which I 
ascended, describes some beautiful waterialls as 
leaping from its sides, forming the drainage of 


part of its top, and when viewing it from a moun- 
tain on the Upper Mazanini, I distinctly saw, at 
a distance of thirty miles, an enormous "waterfall 


on its north-east side, of very considerable width 
and extraordinary height.’ 

Next in importance ^to the great mountain 
Roraima is the great Kaicteur Pall, which the 
traveller reached by the difficult ascent of Kaicteur. 
The very existence of this beautiful Fall was pre- 
viously unknown to the dwellers in George-town, 
the cajjital of Demerara, who ivere astonished to 
learn that their colonj'- possessed such a gigantic 
natural wonder and indeed received Mr Brown’s 
account of it with some incredulity. On a sub- 
sequent journey, undertaken by coiumand of the 
governor Sir John. Scott, Mr Brown and some 
other English gentlemen made a thorough exami- 
nation and a scientific report of the Fall. 

The Kaicteur Valley is of great extent ; bounded 
by gloomy mountains, whose outlines are broken 
by gaps and gorges, whence noisy cascade.? pour 
dowm the sides of the great sand.stone .steeps, rvhile 
in the far distance is seen the upper portion of the 
.Kaicteur pouring its foaming water over the preci- 
pice edge into the depths below. The journey from 
tho landing-place on the river to tho head of the 
h'all is difficult, the ivay lying through blocks of 
sandstone and through tangled forast, where it is 
neces.sary to cut away tho mass of vines, biishvopes, 
shrub.?, and undergrowth which obstruct the path. 
The regular fore-st ends in a eonfused mass of rocks 
at the water’s edge, covered with shrubs and 
mosses, and dircctl^y facing the Fall at a distance 
of a quarter of a mile from its foot. A more per- 
•fect position from which to contempl.ate this 
wonder of Nature could not bo conceived. The 
travellers stood on the verge of the rock reel) and 
liefore them thundered the Kaicteur Fall, from a 
height of eight hundred and twenty-two feet, in a 
cataract four hundred and twenty-two yard.s wide, 
fed by the stream at a velocity of four miles an 
hour ; its contact with the water of the basin 
being a confused scene of fleecy masses of tossing 
water.?, spurting high in the air in front of the 
downpour, and giving birth to mi,st-cloud.s, wliich 
rose continuously upwards and over the precipice 
on the right. 

Two o'f the exploring party swam across the 
foaming river and visited the edge of the basin 
oil the eastern side ; after which tliey returned 
to the landing, accompanied liy all tlie Indians 
but three. The others did not like to pass the 
night ill such a mysterious place. Mr Brown 
and one of his friends had jiules rigged up and 
lashed together under a large rock, which formed 
a sort of cave, where they sluag their haniinoiflcs 
for tho night. That must have been a night never 
to be forgotten, when, in the primeval wilds of 
that unknown land, the traveller lay in lus swing- 
ing couch and watched and listened to the eternal 
fall and multitudinous roar of the mighty waters. 
‘A subdued light,' he says, ‘ penetrated even into 
our valley of shadows, and I knew that the moon 
must have risen above the eastern horizon. By 
this light I could make out the brink of the Fall 
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againsb tlie sky ; and as I gazed upon it two togM 
stars rose slowly beyond, looldng as if they had 
emerged from tlie water itself. Then the first rays 
of the moon, as it rose ahove the monntain in the 
oast, sited a .silvery light across the Fall’.? crest, 
and lit np a portion of the descending floooy 
column.’ During the day the sun’s rays, shining 
on the mist, produced a lovely rainbow, reach- 
ing from the top to the foot of the Fall, which, 
moving slowly outwards ■with the mist, laded 
gradually away, while with each accessiou of mist 
a new one \vas formed. 

After they had thoroughly enjoyed the spectacle 
from opposite the foot of the Fall, the travellers 
proceeded to its head, c<arnped' in the hush ou the 
river’s brink, about fifty feet above the edge of the 
Fall , and there made their measurements. On both 
evenings of their stay they watched Avith interest 
the SAvalloAVs’ homeward flight to their roosting- 
places ill a cave lehind the Fall Tlie birds 
came late in the afternoon in large flocks from 
all quarters of the compass, and wheeled round 
in gre.at circles at diflbrent altitiulc.s. Gradually 
one flock amalgamated wutli another, till at 
last near sundown they had g.athercd into two 
or three immense bodies, Avhich kept -wheeling 
round in a compact mass about one hundred yards 
above the heads of the travellers. Mr Brown 
asked his friend how he Avould describe their ' 
numbers, and he replied that he thought ‘ myriads ; 
of millions ’ would about do it. 

While the iravellers were wondering how the 
birds Avould get into the cave behind the giant 
sheet of - falling ■Aimter, the question was solved 
in an extraordinary manner, and the intruders 
on that wonderful scene beheld a spectacle 
which in itself would have made the occasion 
memorable, ‘Suddenly a portion of the mass 
swooped doAvn with incredible, with extraordinary 
velocity to the edge of the Fall, seemingly close to 
the facG of the column of rvater, and then being 
lo.st to our view. The rushing sound of their 
' -wings in their doAvnward flight was very strange, 
and produced the feeling that birds of ill omen 
were about. Approaching the edge of the preci- 
pice we waited to see the' next lot go down, so as 
to observe how they managed to got behind the 
Avater. Wo had not to Avait long before doAvn 
dropped a cloud of them over the edge, past the 
face of the Fall, for about one hundred feet ; then, 
Avith the rapidity of lightning, they changed their 
downward co-arse to one at right angles, and thus 
shot through the mist ou either side into the 
gloomy cave. Their motions Avore so rapid that 
AVe could hardly make out hoAV they were executed. 
It appeared to mo that, as they sAAmoped down, 
their Aviiigs Avere but half spread, and their heads 
doAVUAvards ; but after passing the edge they turned 
their bo(lie,s in a horizontal position, descending 
by gravity alone until they arrived at the required 
'level, AA'hen they again made use of their wings 
and flew off at right angles into the cave. Just 
before dusk the greater' portion, descended in a 
oo-nlinnous stream for a considerable time, but 
small flocks and single birds kept arriving until it 
was quite dark, When a single bird shot down, 
its velocity Avas so great that it seemed to form a 
short continuous black line against the sky.-’ This 
gives the reader a vivid idea of the speed -wfith 
Avhicli .‘X bnd can cleave the air Avhile on the SAvoop. 

At all times the valley of the Kaieteur is beau- 


tifnl, but it is most beautilul Avhen, in tlu\ afternoon, 
great shadoAv.s are 'flung .across i!., and the opeiiixig 
is lit up by the golden reflection of the sky over- 
the great plains Ixjyoud. Gii llie Upper hkse(|tiibn 
— -which is inhabited by c.'iyiuans of gi-e;it size 
‘and fe.arfully tame,’ tb ere ixre also .sevt'ral beau- 
tiful Fixlls ; .and as for a gre.-it -[iovl.ioii of its <!X'teni; 
the hanks of the river ar<! loLully deAa)id of Iiunian 
population, the birds and maiimials !Ue. as tame ns 
the caymans. Jaguar.-.i, av1io,S(> pi-ey are the Avild 
hog.s, abound, and large tigers are tolerably iiume- 
rous. It is curious tli.at they should not i)u more 
jinmerous, for no animals prey xxpon them, and 
the few killed by Avandering Indians Avould not 
att’cct their numlxBr in any sensible degree. Kot 
until the thirtieth day of their A'oyagc on the. 
Upper E.s.sequibo did the travellers see any 
‘ natives then they fell in Avith a tribe of redskins 
Avith artificially elongated and flattenexl licads, av1k> 
Avere terrified at the [sight of Axdiite men. They 
lU'ovedto be harmless and friendly pcophi. It is 
said that in this Avild region, .lartli'er to the south, 
near the head-AA'aters of' the Troinbetas, t.hcre is a 
tribe Avbo h.avo ponds of Avatcr exxoircled by stock- 
ades, to -which they retire flu’ the night, sleeping 
Avith their bodies submerged. This, lioAvever, th'e 
author holds to be au Indian ‘ yarn.’ 

The reader cannot Axmary o'f the details of the 
numerous river-joiirnoys by Avluch Mr Brown has 
succeeded in exploring the mrknowu ‘ Interior ’ of 
British Guiana. In the course of them ho has 
I penetrated into recesses of nature Amtrodden pre- 
Auously by any liumcin foot, and. made aoxiuaint- 
ance Avith plant.s, animals, birds, and -flshe.s of 
Avhich only the names had previously been known 
to a few of the sjiecially le.'irucd in 'such, matters. 
Our insnfllcient sketch of the nature of the book 
in Avhich he has narrat(3d his experience, s, is not 
designed to .satisfy, but to excite cxiriosity on the 
, subject, ami to direct the attention of sucli readei.'s 
' as are interested in the rcAmlatiou of ixatiire, for 
wdiich our age will be cehjbrated in, the history of 
intellectual 'labour, to j\[r Barrixxgtou Brown’s 
' monograph of British Gui.'ina. 


EOBEIiT BBAMLEIGII’S WI.LL. 
L&m will and testament ! Words of solemn im- 
port — and of unreasonable terror to sonre people. 
How foolish and even culpable is it to leave a 
jnattor of so much importance to the last hours 
of life, Avhen the strongest intellect must be in- 
capable of fully considering and avoII weighing 
the fmal disposition of our worldly goods and 
effects — a disposition wdiich is to affect tht5 Avelfare 
and perhaps the happiness of those 'we love the 
best. 

Most people have heard the Avell-Avorn fiphorlsni 
Avhich tells us that the man avIio is his own lawyca- 
has a fool for his client. In the incident .1 am 
about to relate, a Avoman— I suppo.se the ajdiori,s-m 
applies to either sex— -proved to the contrary. It 
is the exception, hoAvever, that proves the 3.’ule. 
Had she remained her OAvn laivyer, instead of 
consulting me, the probability i.s that slu; would 
have succeeded in her de.sign.s upon a large fortune, 
designs which I happily succeeded in frindrating. 

It had been a busy day Avith jne. I had been 
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•working luird getting up evidence in n railwtay 
accident case, and was putting up my papers -with 
a sigh of relief. Another forty minutes and I 
sliould be at home. I could almost smell the 
boiled capon and oyster-sance •which I knew were 
being prepared for me. ‘Tliere’s many a slip 
’twixt the cup and the lip/ says the proverb ; 
and in my case it proved only too true ; for just 
as I was tying up the last bundle of papers, the 
office boy put Ids head in at the door and dispelled 
the tempting vision. 

‘A woman to see you, if you please, sir. She 
woidt give no name. Says she 's a stranger.' 

‘A stranger!' I repeated. ‘What is she like? 
Is she a common, person ?' 

‘ Not exactly, sir,' replied the lad. 

‘A lady ?’ I asked, 

‘ O no, sir.’ 

‘What is she, their 1 ’ 

Arthur was a droll lad. I had brought him to 
London from the country, to oblige an old college 
friend. I am afraid that he was not of much use 
in the office, but ho used to keep the other clerks 
in a good temper by his amirsing ways and dry 
remarks. 

Arthur paused, as if considering, and then, with 
a look of intelligence, as much as to say that he 
had hit the nail on the head this time, he 
answered : ‘ Well, sir, she 's a sort of betwixt and 
bet'ween.’ ■ 

‘Not a bad definition, A,rthnr. Ask the “be- 
twixt and between" np-stairs.’ 

A tall middle-aged woman entered and took 
the seat I placed for her. She appeared to bedong 
to the class .Arthur had so happily designated as 
‘ betwixt and between ; ’ a person, rather than a 
lady. I rather pride myself on my power of 
reading faces, but I confess that hers j)u/.zled 
me. It •was absolutely void of expression. The 
features •were hard and immovable, as if carved 
out of stone. She wore a closely fitting bonnet, 
under which the gray hair was neatly brushed 
in two smooth bands. I generally form my 
opinion of any one’s character from the expres- 
sion of the eyes and mouth ; but here I was at 
fault. An ugly scar on the left cheek extended 
across the lips, distorting the mouth, and the eye 
on the same side was sightless. I always feel at 
a disadvantage with one-eyed people ; I never 
know Avhat they are driving at. It is so hard to 
fathom their thoughts. 

My visitor removed her gloves and, carefully 
smoothing them, placed them on tho table beside 
her. She then produced from her pocket a large 
foolscap envelope, from which she drew a piece of 
paper folded longways. This she handed to me, 
explaining, -in a hard monotonous voice, that she 
Iiad liecn. sent to me by her master, Mr Eobert 
.llranileigh of Coleman Street, who was danger- 
ously ill — in fact Avas not expected to live many 
hours. The paper, she said, had been written by 
his (ihection, and signed by him for his will that 
afternoun. Fearing lest it should not be in a 


proper form, he had desired her to tak(i it to the 
nearest lawyer, and have one prepared according 
to the law. 

I unfolded the paper, and read as MIoavs : 

‘ In the name of God, Amen. I leave my body 
to the ground and my soul to Almighty God who 
gave it. Now this is tho will of me, IloBiiui'i! 
BRA-MLiaiftn of 559 Coleman Street. I give and 
leaAm all my houses, lands, money, and everything 
that I have, to Hannah Churton, my house- 
keeper, as a rcAvard for her long and faithful 
services. Signed by me on Tuesday, December 
12th, 1868. 

Witnesses — EoBBUi’ Bramlbigii. 

James Burn. 

Margaret Sims.’ 

I examined the Avriting carefully. The signa- 
ture ‘Robert Bramleigh' Avas Aveak and shaky. 
The Avill itself AA'as AA-rittcn in a masculine-looking 
hand of singular decision and boldness. The char- 
acters Avere large and well formed. 

The will had evidently been prepared by some 
one Avho had had but an imperfect kuoAvledge of 
the form to he used for such a purpose. The 
solemn appeal to the Deity and the bequest of 
the testator's body and soul was an old form, much 
ill vogue with our gi'audfathei'.s, avIio generally 
headed a Avill Avith one or two pious phrases. 

The document shewn to me was, liowever, suffi- 
cient to give Hannah Ghurton all klr Bramleigh’s 
property. Tliero Avero tlic .requisite number of 
witnesses, and tlie Principal Registry of Her 
Majesty’s Court of Probate Avould haA'a granted 
.letters of administration with the Avill anue.xed 
(the appointment of an executor having boon 
omitted, the ordinary probate could not have 
been obtained), on one of the altcsting Avituesses 
making an. affidavit that tho Avill had been exe- 
cuted by the testator in the presence of himself 
and the other attesting witness, and that they had 
at the same time, and in the presence of each 
other, subscribed their names thereto as witnesses. 

Noav I am always very particular about Avills ; 
I think they are too serious to ho settled in a 
hurry, I never Avill allow a client to execute one 
until I am convinced that its purport i.s perfectly 
understood. 

‘ You are Mrs Ghurton, I presume I asked. 

‘T am/ she replied, looking mo unllincluugly in 
the face, Somehow I felt suspicions that tilings 
Avere not so fair as they should be, I questioned 
her rather closely; but the only admission I ob- 
tained from her avus tliat she had Avritten the will, 
but that it was at her ma.ster’s dictation, I asked 
her if he hud any lamily, but could get nothing 
from her save that be did not care to Jiave bis 
private affairs discussed by stvangors. Worsted, 1 
gave up the contest. I offered to prepare a more 
formal document ; but before doing so, I declared 
that it was necessary I sliould see Mr Brarnhugh. 
I named the omission of the appointment ol' an 
executor. This seemed rather to lumiilns her. 
She asked Avhetlier she could not he named as 
executrix. The more aversion she sliewed to my 
seeing her master the more convinced I. felt tbufc 
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somethin" was v.'roiig ; and seeing that I was not to 
ho moved hum my purpose, she at last gave in; 
proposing, hu\v(3ver, that I should accompany her 
hack, as she greatly I’earod it would be too late if 
left till the morning. 

A cab soon took us to No, 550 Coleman Street. 
It was a large gloomy old-fashioned house 
witli a spacious entrance-hall. I was taken into 
tlm dining-room, aud asked to wait while Mr 
Branileigh was being prepared for my visit. The 
furuitare in the room was old and very massive. 
Some handsome oil-paintings graced the walls. 
I am very fond of i)ictures 3 so raising the lamp, 

I walked' round the room slowly inspecting them. 
On the right of tlie fire-place I came irpon a 
picture with its face turned towards the wall. I , 
think I must have the hump of in(iuisitiveness---if 
there is such a bump — largely developed, for any- 
thing approaching a mystery is sure to raise niy 
curiosity. I turned the picture. It was the portrait 
in oils of a young and very beautiful girl in a 
dark riding-habit. Hearing footsteps outside the 
door, I restored the picture to the position in 
wliich, I had found it, and as I did so I saw 
wi'itten at the bottom of the frame ‘Magdalen 
liramleigh,’ ■ ■ ■ 

The footsteps I had heard were those of the 
housemaid, who had come to announce that Mr 
Brainleigh was ready to see me, I followed her 
up-stairs, and was ushered into a large comfortahle- 
looking bedroom. A cheerful lire burned in the 
grate. I'acing it was a large four-post bedstead 
hung with white emtaius, and at the head of the 
bed Mrs Churton was standing, with a small 
table in front of hei’, on which were place<l an 
inkstand and some paper. She pulled hack 
the curtain, and I saw an old man projiped up 
by pillows, his face drawn and the eyes very 
much sunk. I almost feared that ho was too 
far gone to make a will ; but after speaking with 
him for a little time, I felt satislied that the 
iiitolleet was quite clear. 

Turning to' ilrs Ohurton, I told her that she 
need not wait ; I would ring if I wanted anything. 

‘Yes, go--go, Hannah!’ cried the sick man; 
and I fancied that I could detect an eagerness in 
his voice, as if he desired her absence rather than 
her presmtee. As Mrs Churton loft the room I 
caught sight of the reflection of her face in the 
glass over the chimney-piece, but I do not think 
she would have scowled quite so much had she 
kiioAvn that I wuis looking. I began by asking 
Mr Bramleigh what were his wishes with regard 
to his will. In low tones he told .me that he 
desired to leave everything to Hannah Churton, 
his housekeeper, as a reward for her long and 
faitliM services. I will not tire the reader by 
repeating the whole of our conversation. After 
great dilliculty I extracted from him that he. had 
no relatives sayc ati only daughter, whom he had 
discarded, her fault being that she had married a 
young fellow in the army to whom her, father had 
taken an uuaceotmtable aversion. My own opinion 
was— aud as the result turned out, it proved to he 
correct— that his mind had been poisoned against 
him by Hannah Churton, whose influence over her 
master was evidently very great. I thought of 
the_ sweet face of the portrait I had seen m the 
dining-room— doubtless that of the discarded 
daughter— and deserving or not de.serving, I deter- 
mined to fight a battle on her behalfi 


I spoke gravely to the old man, although with- 
out much hope of success, but ai. last 1 got liiiu to 
confess that ho had had no iiil.cnlion of making 
his housekeeper liis sol(i_ hoh-i.-ss until slio Imd 
herself broachetl the suljject to him. Her jilau 
had been to artfully iasijuiate tlmt Iho lovm 
of the newly married couple would not last very 
long on a lieuteuautb ]>iiy ; and tliatas ho had only 
married Miss Bramleigli ibr h.er money, ho rvould 
soon tire of her -when Ijc .found Unit she had 
nothing. She had then pledged jicr.-mlf to procure 
a separation, when .she would make over every- 
thing left her by Mr Bramleigh, to his daughter, 
Slie certainly must have had greiit power over 
the old man to induce him to agree to .such a 
scheme. I proposed to Mr Bramleiglr that he 
should leave his property to some one on whom 
he could rely, in trust .tor his daughter. I also 
volunteered, although, I have an aversion the 
trouble and responsibility of a lrustee.?hi]), avy 
services as trustee for this purpose. IMy argumenis 
prevailed. He assented ; and I prepared' a will 
accordingly, the old man rec|nosting that his medi- 
cal man, Hr Uamsoy, should he iiominalod as my 
co-trustee, .mid that an auuniiy of fifty ])OTmdrt 
should be paid to Hannah Churton for life. 'I. 
inwardly rebelled at this. My dislike to this 
• woman was now so great that 1 could clu'erfully 
Lave seen her cut out of the will without a 
larthing. The doctor arrived Just as I had 
finished, and expressed his willingnesa to shun. Iho 
responsibility with me, which seciuod to please 
Mr Bramleigh very inucli. Our names were there- 
fore included a.s trustees, 

I read the will to him very carefully, explaining, 
as I did so, its full offeci;. " When I 'had fluishe.d, 
he inuf.terc(l : ‘ Quito right — quite right; hut I am 
afraid Hanuali will not he pleased.’ I coun.sened 
him not to mention it to her ; un<l my advice 
seemed to satisfy him. 

Binging the bell, I requested Mrs Churton to 
summon Jame.s Burn and ^Margaret .Sims, tlie two 
servants ■who had witnessed the first will. A-s 
soon as they were in the room, I gave Mr Bram- 
leigh a pen, and placing the document before him, 
I said distinctly, so that all might hear ; ‘ Tin’s 
which I have jiu-t read to you i.s your final will, 
and you reipmk James Burn and, jMargaret Sims 
to witness your execution of it?’ ‘It is — 1 do,’ 
he solemnly said, as with feeble fingers he wrote 
his name. The two awe-.stricken domestic.s then 
added theirs, and I think their hands shook more 
than the testator’s. Hannah Churton was a .silent 
spectator of the whole of this ; but I could not see 
her face, as sbe stood in the background, out 
of the light of the lamp. 

Before allowing any one to leave the room, '[ 
placed the y/ill in a large envelope. Fastening it 
with ■wax, I impres.scd it with Mr Bramloigh’s 
monogram and crest by meams of a seal iLaL 'was 
in the tray of the inkstand. The old man watched 
me closely, and when I had finisliod, lie said: 
‘Keep it — till it is wanted ;’ thus relieving me of a 
great emh.arrassmenfc, for I did not like leaving it 
in the power of Hannah Churton, Ic.st she .should 
tamper with it. 

On our way dow^n-stairs, Dr Bam-sey lold me 
that his patient was rapidly sinking, and that he 
doubted whether he would live auotlior t-\vc'nty- 
four hours. 

Taking him into the dining-room and shutting 
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tlie door, I told liim my suspicions of the house- 
keeper, and that I felt afraid of leaving Mr 
Eramleigli alone with her aR night. He agreed 
with m'e, and promised to send his assistant to 
watch till the morning, when, if Mr Bramleigh 
should still he living, he would on his own 
responsibility place a trustworthy nurse in charge. 
The housekeeper opened the door to let ns out. 

‘ Tt is (ill right, Mrs Churton,' I maliciously said 
as the doctor wished her good-night. ‘ I am quite 
satisfied now. The will will he safe in my keep- 
ing. By-the-bye,’ I added, looking her sharply in 
the face, ‘had you not bettor let your master’s 
friends kiiow of the danger he is in ? Hr Ramsey 
says he does not think he will last much 
longer.’ 

She iniimhled something in reply, hut I could 
not catch what it was. I stayed talking upon 
indilFevent subjects, to while away the time until 
the arrival of Dr Ramsey’s assistant. Mrs Chm-ton, 
hou'evor, was, unlike her sex, rcmarkahlj'- reticent ; 
I could only get the shortest replies from her. 
She seemed very much astonished and rather dis- 
pleased when Dr Ramsey returned with his assist- 
ant. He explained to her that although there 
was no chance of saving his patient’s life, yet 
his last moments might he alleviated by skilled 
attendance ; and Iheroforc, as lie himself could not 
stay all night, ho had brought his assistant for that 
purpose. 

In one’s experience of mankind we find that 
it is possible to be sometimes too clover. Mrs 
Hannah Churtoii Avas very clever, hut she com- 
mitted two groat mistakes. The first was in 
consulting a lawyer. The Avill di’awu by her — 
for so it “really had been— might have been upset 
on the ground of undue influence. I say ‘might 
have been,’ for there is nothing so hard to prove 
as xxndue influence. The great point against her 
was the ousting of a child in favour of a 
stranger. Yet it Avould have been far from easy 
to prove that she was re-sponsihle for thi-s, as 
Mr Bramleigh’s strange aversion to the army was 
well known ; he often luyl been heard to tlu'caten 
to discard his daughter if she ever should engage 
herself to a military man — doubtless thereby 
defeating his purpose, for the female mind is 
such that from Eve to the present generation 
the thing forbidden is the most desired. I thiidr 
the probabilities are that the matter Avoxxld have 
been compromised, and Hannah Churton enriched 
by a few thousands of her master’s wealth. 

lifistakc number two was as folloAvs. The doctor 
had gone up-stairs to install his assistant, leaving 
me standing in the hall with tlnj housekeeper, 
rumbling in her pocket she jnilled out a roll of 
hauk-notes ; thrusting these into my hands, she 
told me that it xvaa her master’s wish that I 
shouhl take them for my trouble, I unrolled 
them, and found two Jbr ten, and one for live, 
pounds. Twenty-live pounds! 

This was sharp, and yet foolish of Hannah. 
Had I been as great a rogue as she was — and I 
.snpjiose by her offering them to me that she 
thouglit I was— she was retaining an important 
witness on her side, and therefore there rvas a 
certain amount of sh.arpuess about it. On the 
other hand it Avas exceedingly foolish. The sum 
Avas .so much, out of proportion to my services 
that it was palpably a bribe. I am afraid that 
had it come out in evidence, it umuld Iiave lost 


her the case and pcrhap,s struck me off the 
rolls. 

A long legal experience has taught me that in 
all dealings Avith doubtful people one’s safety 
lies in having a good witness. I Araited till tlie 
doctor came doAvn-stairs, occupying myself by 
entering the numbers of tlie notes in my pocket- 
book. 

‘Look, doctor!’ I cried as he appeared, shewing 
him the notes. ‘ Mr Bramleigh is a liberal ]>ay- 
master.’ Turning to Sirs Churton, I said : ‘ This 
will amply repay’ me.’ 

Retaining the note for live pounds, I returned 
her the other two. She took them from me 
AvitliQut saying a word, but a black look came 
over her face. I think she began to suspect me. 
I got home very late that night. The capon Avas 
more than done, and so Avas the oyster sauce ! 

Mr Bramleigh died the next morning at ten 
o’clock. Soon after I had left ho became uncon- 
scious, in Avhich state lie remained till shortly 
before his death, Avhen there wms a rally. Opening 
liis eyes with an. eager look, as if he missed some- 
thing, ho threw one arm outside the coAmrkt, and 
crying ‘Magdalen, Magdalen!’ he obeyed the 
summons Avhich bade him thole his assize — yea, 
in that dread court where ‘Hot proven’ is un- 
known. Guilty or not guilty ? Who shall say ? 

The funeral took place on the Saturday, but an 
engagement prevented me from i'olloAving. 
Churton had Avritteri requesting that I would 
attend Avith the Aviil, which still remained in my 
po.sses.siou Avith the one drawn by her. 

I arrived at the house a little after one o’clock, 
and AA'as at once taken into the dining-room, where 
I found Dr Ramsey, i\tr Hobson (a brother-prac- 
titioner), and a hand .so mo young i'clloAV, Avho was 
introduced to me a.s Lieulonant Maitland, the late 
Mr Bramleigh’s son-in-la «'■. 

The door opened, and a young lady entered. 
It did not require any introduction to tell me that 
she Avas the original of the portrait, still AAUth its 
front turned toAvard-s the wall. Her face was 
very l)cautiful, notAvithstanding its extreme pale- 
ness and the tear-SAVolleu eyelids. She seated 
herself by the lire, her husband standing behind 
her, leaning his arms on the hack of the chair. 

Mrs Churton had clostdy folloAved Magdalen 
Maitland into the room. She was dressed in deep 
mourning, and wore a black crape cap ; thus offer- 
ing a marked contrast to Mrs Maitland, Avho 
Avas wearing a gray dress rather travel-soiled. 
Apparently she had had no time to junpare her 
luourning. 

Dr Ramsey politely pulled forAA'ai'd a chair for 
the housekeeper. Taking it from him with a 
cold ‘Thanlc you,’ she placed it at the end of the 
table, directly facing me. Very .stern and forbid- 
ding she looked in her black garments— her 
features immovable, her bauds i'ti,sbing on her 
knees. 

I Avas about to unseal the envelope containing 
the Avill, Avhen Lieutenant Maitland interrupted 
me, 

‘ One moment, if you please,’ he said, placing 
his hand on my arm. ‘Before this will is road, 
I Avish to say a few Avords, Mrs Churton tolls 
me that Mr Bramleigh has left her everything 
unconditionally. I simply Avish to express my 
firm belief tliat Mr .Bramleigh couhl only have 
been induced to make such a Avdll by unfair and 
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foul means. Although I have been the cause of 
an estrangement between father and daughter, I 
cannot think tliat he could so far forget his love 
lor her as to strip her of everything. It is iny 
intention, for her sake, to contest this will ; and it 
is with that view that I have requested my old 
friend, Mr Hobson, to be present to-day as my 
legal adviser,’ 

1-Iis frank manly face was flushed with honest 
excitement as, leaning over the back of his wile’s 
chair, he took her face between his hands and 
kis.sed it. ‘Bor your sake— not mine, dearest,’ I 
heard him whisper. 

Llr Eohson bowed when his name was men- 
tioned. Mrs Cluu’ton still retained her position. 
A painful silence succeeded, unbroken save by the 
rustling of the paper as I broke the seal 

Magdalen Maitland hadstolen her hand into her 
husband’s protecting clasp. I withdrew the will 
from its cover, and looked at Mrs Churtoh. Would 
that fii'jn face quiver when the lottery proved a 
blank, and the fair castle fell because its founda- 
tions had been built in the sand ? I could not 
help admiring the courage of the woman, and 
certainly felt '^curiou.s as to how she would stand 
the ordeal through -which she had to pass, 

I read the will slowly and distinctly. It was 
very short. Save the annuity of fifty pounds to 


But a luiviisioii fai 


For its kindly cheer, 
With its glades and leaf3 
Ferny haunts of loitering 
And the shy Avild-deer. 


Crimson blossoms redly glowing, 
Flickering shadows o’er it tlirowiii; 

Veil the lichen’s stain ; 

Sunset gleams of ro;.ic and amber, 
Whore the ivy teiulriis clamluir, 
Flush each ciiscmont pane. 


Lurks no ghost behind, the an; 
Ha]Apy midnight drtiains to ha 
Wakes no Bansluje’s wuii j 
T.apostry, nor antique lumher, 
.Uolh its sunny hall enemnber, 
Shield, nor suit of mail. 


Hannah Churton for life, everything w-as loft to Dr 
Ilainsoy and myself, in tr ust for Magdalen Maitland, 
to be settled on her as we in our discretion should 
think :fit. , 

Astonishment is a mild word to express the 
feelings of tliose present, nor will I attempt 
to do so. My ta,lci lies Avith Hannah Churton. 
Starting to her feet, she pushed the cliair from 
her’, and stretching out oiui arm, gave utterance to 
a fierce torrent of invective, I'lie veil Avas .lifted, 
and the native coarseness of the woman’s nature 
stood revealed. It Avas as I had feared. Unmind- 
ful of the bounty of hut too gemirous a master, 
she heaped oblo(piy on his memory, and fearlessly 
asserted that she had Avasted the best years of 
her life in .his service ! 

Magdalen Maitland covered her cars with 
her hands, to .shut out the hard Avords, Her 
husband led her toAvards the door; hut Hannah 
Churton intercepted them. Tearing her cap from 
her head, she threw it on the ground before the 
.frightened girl,. ' 

‘ Trample on it ! ’ she cried in a frenzied voice. 
‘Your father’s victim has no right to Avear it ! ’ I 
must admit that she looked grandly tragic as she 
declaimed these fierce Avords. ' I felt half sorry for 
the-poor defeated creature. 

not a little trouble before the will 
was proved. It Avas strongly opposed by a sharp 
young fellow, who took up the case for Hannah 
Chiirtou. It Avaa, however, ultimately settled by 
an addition of another fifty pounds being made to 
; the annuity she was to receive. 

Lieutenant Maitland sold out of the army ; and 
a rich relative of his dying soon afterwards, he 
inherited a large estate in Devonshire, where he 
and his wife went to reside. 

Hine years have, passed since then ; and Mrs 
Maitland declares that there are ‘silver threads 
among the gold.’ The cares of a young family have 
someAvhat marred her good looks, hut they will 
live again in lay little god-daughter Magdalen, who 
promises to rival her mother in beauty. 


Moi’iiing AVTikes its honselioH noises, 
Busy footsteps, lunglung voices, 

As in days of yore ; 

Burns il.s Avarm hearth too, brightly, 
Wliero the gay groups gfbthor niglitly, 
Thongli it knoAvs no mo.re 


Hearts, by other lovns supplanted ; 
Steps, that ouec its preciiiels haunted, 
Hushed by mount .ami. sea ; 

Only my sad heart remembers 
Flowery .Tunes and dark Decembera, 
Spent, old home, in thee ! 


Shadows pace the garden, alleys. 
Wander Avitli me through the A’ali 
Join my Avoodland walk ; 

And by streamlets willow-shadocl, 
Where the song-birds serenaded. 
Farted lovers talk-- 


Idly talking, idly dreaming, 

With the sunlit Avators gleaming 
Golden at their feet, 

While the fair-haired children pluiuli 
Rosy-mouthed, Avith lluo-eyod Avonde 
Fruitage -wild and sweet. 


When I stretch my hands in greotin; 
Each familiar name repeating, 

, Straightway from my sight, 

Back to angel bowers they A'anish, 
Even as beams of morning banish 
Visions of the. night. 
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CAPTAIN COPPIN. 

Among- tlie many marvels of art in. the present 
day is the art of lifting sunk vessels from the 
bottom of the sea, or of rescuing them in a sadly 
injured condition from dangerous ledges of rock, 
■where in former times they must have inevitably 
been lost. Of course, this marvel is primarily due 
to the agency of steam acting on pumps, diving- 
bells, huge chains, and other apparatus ; but 
it is clear that without the audacity of resource 
possessed by men skilled in maritime affairs, all 
mechanical agency whatsoever would be valueless. 

It is pleasant to know that while science has 
been doing so much for people wbo live on dry 
laud, seamen who peril their lives on the great 
ocean that wrax')S round the world have not been 
neglected ; and to maritime invention are added 
civil laws and arrangements distinctly intended 
to preserve life and property at sea. In touching 
on this interesting subject, we may first speak 
of Salvage as a means for stimulating the efforts 
of humanity. Salvage is the payment due to 
persons who save a vessel that lias been abandoned 
by its crew, or which is xfiaced in some i)eculiar 
jeopardy. On the owners of ships so rescued, 
rests the obligation of paying a reasonable sum 
as salvage ; and in the case of any dispute regard- 
ing the amount, the matter is settled by a decision 
of the Court of Adinii-alty. When the vessel has 
been insured against sea-risks by the under- 
writers at Lloyd’s, or others, these, for their own 
interests, make compensation for the recovery of 
the jeopardised properly. Seafaring populations 
on the Ihiglish coast are ordinarily prompt in 
helj)ing to save the lives of shipwrecked mariners, 
as weli as in recovering and taking charge of goods ' 
washed ashore. At one time the wreckage of 
vessels driven ashore became a prey to depredators, 
known as wreckers ; but scandals of this kind 
do not now occur, partly owing to the vigilance 
of magistrates, police, and coastguard, and partly 
to tliat of the numerous agents of Lloyd’s, whose 
duty it is to take charge of any species of jjrojierty 
driven, ashore. Like an invisible army, these 
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agents of Lloyd’s arc established all round the 
coasts of the British Islands, ready to xpounce 
iipon and secure every article -which the -waves 
bring to land. The plundering of wreckage, 
such as Sir Walter Scott picturesquely describc.s 
in The Pirate, covild not now therefore take jdace. 
As far as the law can do it, the property imperilled 
on the deep is protected from depredation. 

Latterly, the succouring of vessels in a distressed 
condition at sea has not been altogetlicr left to 
cbance or to private adventure, under the p>rospect 
of salvage. There has sprung up a fystem of 
! recovery on a great scale. Salvage Compa-aios 
[ possessing a largo capital have been established in 
Loudon, Liverpool, and else whore, .By means of 
powerful and skilfully managed steam-tugs, they 
undertake to rescue, if pos.siblc, ships that have 
been thought to be almost beyond human aid. 
There is something heart-stirring in the idea of a 
few heroic men sallying forth in the forlorn hope 
of lifting a ship sunk to the bottom of the sea, 
floating it safely into harbour, and restoring to 
the owner that which had been given up as lost. 
Proceedings of this kind take their j)lace alongside 
of the feats performed by means of Tjife-hoats, 
renowned among the maritime glories of England. 

In the wonderful art of lifting and floating sunk 
vessels, no one has so greatly distinguished him- 
self as Captain William Coppiu, who is said to 
have recovered a hundred and forty ships that 
would otherwise in all probability have never 
more been heard of. Perlmps we may some day 
have a record of the more interesting cases in 
which the captain was concerned. In the mean- 
while, trusting to newspaper accounts, wo draiv 
attention to the pmoceodings that lately took place 
in endeavouring to rescue a vessel stranded on a 
dangerous ledge of rocks at Beiiibridge, .Isle of 
Wight. The vessel is described as the clipper 
bark AZjflwfai, with ballast, bound from Amsterdam 
to Cardiff. Its length was a hundred and ninety- 
six and a half feet, with eighteen feet depth of hold. 
It was a handsomely-built, smart-sailing vessel, 
which cost thirteen thousand pounds — most likely 
sent on a mission to take a cargo of coal from 
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Wales -to HollaucL It, was fully insured' at Lloyd’s, proper chaunel 
This flue vessel encountered a tremendous gale in cut away, aucl 
Deceml^er 1S77, and notwithstanding the efforts was nothing tc 
of Air G. E. , Stone, naaster, was driven with vio- “do the open ,S( 
lence on the ahovc-ineutioned ledge of roclis. The ^ was a gre 
unfortunate vessel was thrown to a considerable ^ 

distance among the rocks, and there she stuck, 
with undcrplating damaged, her sides bulged in, vefisol. 

w'ator getting freely into the hold, and with main- taken ir 

mast fractured. To all appearance the ship was gUJed 

finished. By no ordiuai-'y process cotild she bo got fjjQjif, ^ *distanc 
off. What was to he done ? Sad to leave a thing mouth. A7e sa 
of beauty and considerable cost to be dashed to -v^hat conld not 
pieces by recurring storms in the Channel ! On reacliing P 

There were grave consultations on the matter a regular inspC' 
by the owners and underwriters. The vessel was tain<jd very m. 
too valuable even with all her injuries to he -were not irrop 
abandoned outright. It Avas resolved to employ being repaired, 
a Salv'age Company to endeavour to get the ve.ssel of this rcmarki 
floated into port, A vigorou.s attempt of tJiis kind tain Coppin iu 
Avas made, and it failed. The Aljjhita still stuck, tbo Vaiir/uard 
As if all hope of recovery Avaa gone, and not wish- accidentally sun 
ing to be plagued any more about it, tli,o under- Hq baa already 
■writers sold the vessel where she lay for tAvo him- a couple of ho 
dred pounds. There Awaa a bargain. A thirteen gome interest v 
thousand pound vessel disposed of for the paltry ironclad wi 
sum of tAva hundred pounds. The purchase, how- jirid float 
ever, was a pure hazard. If the vessel could not surely be tins p 
be -got off, it AA'us not worth anything. Already, Posaibly it nn’ 
an immense deal of trouble hud been taken to natnnhbpd oi- or 
float the Alphita, and it was of no use. Two !! . .._ 

hundred pounds aa^s accordingly not a bad offer, jj j w w \ 
The purchasers Avero the Salvages Stoam-ship Com- ’ 

pany of London, of Avhich Captain Coppin is the onAriMni s 
managing director. ‘It Avas all oxn 

The case is crucial. A vessel is stuck upon a as she sat by 
reef of rocks from which no earthly poAver appears of the school-; 
to be able to dislodge it. Captain Coppin yokes Alice, Avas bus 
to this seeming impossibility. Let us mark the The Avindow cc 
resources of genius. of Carbery, aa 

At the spot where the Alphita was fixed with a vanes glinting 
leaning to one side, ■ the tide rises about twelve fond of [spendij 
feet There, in the first place, is an agency of of the naAv go’ 
nature, which it would be clearly important to in spite of the 
utilise. That is to say, make use of the rise of the friends, 
tide. Very good ; but there were holes in the vcsisel ‘It is seldon 
that would require to be plugged before she would grand houses ai 
budge. AIL this Avas done. The damaged parts of ‘ They belox 
the vessel were cut off by -water-tight bul'ichcads, returned Lady ! 
and the rent,9 in the exterior aheathing were Avas a De Yere 
repaired. There Avas also a good deal of calking H'e .AA-as an an 
of open seams. Until these various arrangements exactly how it ■ 
were effected, the vessel was strapped doAvn, to divided. I do 
prevent bumping or further damage. Wedges master of the 
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boy. He w;i3 poor enough. His father, old Sir 
ilarbottle, had been a sad spendthrift, and died 
abroad ; and when Sir Sykes, then a captain of 
infantry, came back from India, he had nothing 
to inherit but the baronetcy. They are Yorkshire 
pcojjle, the Donzils, not Devonshire ; but there 
was a connection by marriage between Sir Sykes 
and old Lord Harrogate, who had married Sir 
Harbottle’s sister. 

‘ This old Lord Harrogate was the master of 
Carbery Chase, and a Idnsman of ours, and head 
of all the De Veres ; but how, I cannot exactly 
tell you, for we titled people I suspect often 
remember as little of our pedigree as if our names , 
were Jones or Robinson, I only know that he , 
was a rich, lonely, fuiious-tempered old man, a i 
widower without any children or neiihews, and i 
had quarrelled with all Ms relations, with Papa 
most of all, about some tiresome election business. 
They say lords are forbidden by law to meddle 
with elections, but they do meddle ; and the Earl | 
went on one side, and old Lord Harrogate, who I 
v/as of different politics, on the other. The end of ' 
it was that Sir Sykes was sent for, and that Lord 
Harrogate made his will, giving every acre to his 
wife’s nephew ; just, as he said, that no De Yore 
should be the better for his death. 

‘What was the oddest thing of all,’ pursued 
Lady Maud, ‘was that the old lord did not like 
Sir Sykes at all, and told him so, they say ; but 
made him hi.s heir e.xactly because he thought 
it would be gall and wormwood to his own kith 
and kin. And it was supposed that Lord Harro- 
gate’s auger and violent emotions brought on the 
fatal fit of apoplexy by which he was carried off. 
At anyrate he died suddenly only a few hours 
after the signing of the will ; and that was how 
Sir Sykes became master of Carbery.’ 

‘I should not think it could have made him 
very happy,’ said Ethel thoughtfully. 

‘I am sure I don’t know why it should not,’ 
said the more practical Lady Maud. ‘ It was no 
fault of his, after all, that Lord Harrogate had 
the whim to will it away as he did ; .and Papa 
owed him no grudg(i for it ; and we have always 
been on neighbourly terms, if not very intimate. 
But it did not make him happy. Sir Sykes,’ she 
added laughingly, ‘had, you must know, a most 
romantic love-afkir in his youth, unlikely as such 
a thing seems to those who see him now.’ 

Ethel Gray asked, with more interest thfin 
before, if it were Sir Syke.s Denzil’s love-affair 
which had prevented his enjoying the material 
prosperity w'hich was his. 

M have always thought so,’ said Lady Maud 
conffdently ; ‘though people ascribe hi.s sad looks i 
and retired life to a ditlbrout cause. But there | 
is no doubt that he was very much in love with a i 
certain Miss De Vere, an exceedingly pretty girl, i 
whom Papa and Mamma always speak of as Cousin ' 
Clare, and whose picture I will shew you this 
evening, if yoir like, in the Green Room. Oou.sin 
Clara was an orphan, with no money, and she 
lived in Papa’s liouse when he was first nnirried ; 
and poor as sbe was, she wvis to be Lady Harrogate 
when the old lord died.’ 


‘ I thought your brother ’ said Ethel wonder- 

yes ; it has come to us now, the title,’ said 
I Lady Maud, smiling. ‘But Miss Clare De Vere. 

I who was a distant cousin, came next in succession, 

I andjwas to have the Barony, and he a peeress in 
her own right, when the old lord died. Hax'vogatc 
is one of the oldest English titles, and goes, .as 
they call it, to heirs- female ; so that it was a 
standing joke that poor Miss De Vere would be 
a peeress without income enough to pay lier 
milliner ; only every one hoped she would many 
well, since she was very lovely, as I told you. 
How Sir Sykes was desperately in love v/ith lier ; 
but the Earl did not approve of his suit, nor ditl 
Mamma, for he was badly off and in debt, and 
had been married before.’ 

‘I did not know that. I noticed Lady Den zil’s 
monument in the church only a month ago,’ 
rejoined Ethel. 

‘That was the second wife,’ s.aid Lady Maud. 
‘.Lasper and the girls were nob her children. No. 
Sir Sykes married very young, when a subaltern 
in laidia, and there his wife died ; and when be- 
came home a widower, he had these three children', 
to provide for, and sc.arcely any nie.an3 at all. He ■ 
was a handsonxe man — that I think one can see. 
But Cousin Clare did not like him ; still she was 
of a gentle yielding nature, and when Sir Sykes ■ 
became owner of Carbery, .and a very good match 
indeed, and Papa thought Clare had better .accept . 

I him, somehow she allowefl herself to be talked 
j into an engagetnent. Well, the baronet was very 
I urgent, an<t lie had got the Earl and Countess on 
I his side ; and poor Cousin Clare I 'm afraid was 
, not very strong-minded, so she promised to many 
Sir Sykes ; though the man sue really cared for 
wms a needy cousin of hers and ours,. Colonel, 
Edward De Vere of the Guards ; and the wedding 
things were .all got ready, and the lawyers hail 
drawn the settlements; when, to the surprise of 
all, Cousin Clare W'.as missing. Slio had eloped 
with her cousin Edward, ami was married to him 
in Scotland.’ 

‘Sir Sykes must h.ave felt that very much?’ said 
Ethel, looking across the park toxvards the distant . 
mansion of Carbery. 

‘ He did,’ retunied Lady Maud. But I doir’t 
pity him, because, as you shall hear, he behaved 
very ill. It was Papa who broke the news to him ; 
and I have heard the Earl say that the passion of 
uncontrolled r.age with whidi he received it was 
absolutely horrible. Some anger was natural of 
cour.se ; but he was more like a fiend than a man.. 
He swore that he would be revenged ; that he 
would never rest until he had found some incana 
of stabbing Clare’s heart, as she had stabbed Lis, 
and of making her bitterly rut; the day when she 
had cant him off, . He wa.s, in fact, droatU'ully 
violent, ami it seemed the more shocking in a 
polite smooth-spoken man like him ; but o.f course 
people excused him on account of the excitemeufe 
of his feelings. 

‘Men who arc jilted do odd things, they say. 
In half a ye.av after Clare’s elopement, Sir Sykes 
.married a IVlanchestor heire.s3 with a large fortune ; 
and three years later the second Lady Denzil divxd 
at Tunbridge Wells; and soon after, her only child, 
a little girl of about iliree years ohl, died too, 
Erom that time it was th.ab Sir Sykes’s melanclioly 
was suppo.sed to date. It was .suppo.sed that he 
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never got; over the loss of this baby daughter, and 
that v-as the odder, because he seemed the very 
last man to mourn always over a little child. _ It 
was not the loss of his wife ; he cared very little 
for her. And he never seemed a devoted father 
to his surviving children. Yet since that tiny 
mite of a girl was buried, he never held up his 
head as lie had been used to do.’ 

‘And Miss Glare, Miss De Vere?’ asked Ethel, 
with a feminine interest in the heroine of the 
story. ■ > 

‘ Ah ! poor Cousin Clare ! ’ said Lady^ Maud 
seriously ; A she suffered enough, poor thing, to 
expiate her breach of faitli to Sir Sykes tenfold. 
Very, very short was her time of happy married 
life before — 

‘ I wish, Maud, please, you would look at this 
sketch for me, and help me with the foreground. 
I ’ve made the figures too big, I ’m afraid, and can’t 
get in the rest of it,’ said young Lady Alice, from 
amid her pencils and colour-boxes. 

‘I will ; I’ll come and try what I can make of 
it, as soon .as I have told Mi.s.s Gray the rest of the 
story — the saddest part of it, I .am sorry to say,’ 
said good-natured Lady Maud. ‘ Sir Sylces’s ven- 
geance was realised, terribly realised, without his 
having to stir a finger in the matter, for little 
more than three years after Cousin ‘ Clare’s mar- 
riage, her liiusband, -whom she almost idolised, wa.s 
brought homo to the house a corpse. Ho liad, 
like^naiiy other heroes both in romance and 
reality, been thrown fi’om his horse in the 
hunting-field and killed on the spot. 

‘ The young Baroness Harrogate— I have already 
told you that Glare wms heir-fcnuile to the title at 
the death of the old lord— was all but killed too, 
m I Iiave heard, by the shock of her husband’s 
death; but for the .s.ake of her eliild, the only 
cartihly consolation left to her, the poor thing Ijore 
up amder her great alllictinn. Yet Papa said that 
when he went to see her, her mournful eyes quite 
hautrtod'him for weeks and mouths alteiuvards, 
and that, beautiful as .she still was, she looked but 
the ghost of her former self, TJien, when the 
next summer came round—— I hardly like to 
tell it ! ’ said Lady Maud, as the tears rose thickly 
in her eyes. 

‘ I)o not tell me any more,’ said Ethel gently, 
‘ if it gives you pain.’ 

* No ; I W’as fooli.sh,’ returned her friend, smil- 
ing ; ‘ for what I am speaking of happened long, 
long ago, when you and I were in the nursery, 
and I have heard it related very often, though I 
never told it until to-day, IVell, the young 
widow lived on in the house she had inliahitcd 
since the first clays of her marriage, a. pretty 
cottage beside the Thames, and there she dwelt 
alone with her child, a sweet little creature, a 
girl of three years of age, who promised to be 
nearly .as beautiful as her heautil'ui mother.- And 
then this last hope avas snatched away.’ 

‘ Hid the child die ? ’ asked Ethel fulteringly. 

*It avas wor.so than that,’ answered Lady Maud, 
aa'hose lip trembled as she spoke. ■* She had been 
■with the child iti the garden, which bordered the 
river. Little Helena — that avas her name — was 
playing among the flowers when her mother avas 
called aavay, and as she avas entering the house, 
she heard a faint cry or screa-m, in whai seemed to 
he the child’s amice. She ran hack to the garden, 
and to the grassy terrace where she had left her 


young tre.asnrc ; but the child avas not !(■» bo soon. 
She called; but there aans no answer. Treuibllng, 
she neared the avatcr’s cilge, and there she .saw the 
child’s tiny stinaa’-hat avith its broad black ribbon, 
floating down the river ; but of the bo<ly — fur no 
one could doubt but that the ]H')or little lamb had 
been droavned— there avere no sigirs ; and avhon aid 
avas summoned and a search begun, it proved 
fruitle.s.s.’ 

‘Was tbc poor litlln child neau>r fouiul then?’ 
asked Ethel, more moved than she had expected to 
be by these details. 

‘Never found,’ replied Lady Maud. ‘No re- 
aamrds, no entreaties availed, though, men examined 
every creek and shoal of the .river. No trace of 
the lost one aa-^as ever discovered except the little 
straav-hat. With that the miserable young mother 
never would part. On her oavn death-bed-— and 
she died very soon after, utterly broken doavn by 
tills double bereavement — it avas the last object on 
which her dying eyes looked as her feeble 'fingens 
dun" to it, that little hat of the child’s. We talk 
lightly of broken he.atis. And ycit, such. thing.s 
Can be. Poor Cousin Clare died of one. .Hera 
avas a sad, sad story.’ 

Both Lady Maiul and Ethel avere avoeping now. 
The former was the first to dry her eyes. 

‘We arc very silly,’ she Siiid, trying to smile, 
‘ to cry in this avay over an old history concerning 
people that ave never, to our knoavledge, saav ; for 
though I was alive avhen Gon.siu Clare married, I 
don’t remember her at all. I avas too young for 
that. _ Only it struck mo often that Bir Sykes 
Haizil’s sadness may have more to do avith the 
desertion of his betrothed bride and her brief 
career and early ending, than with the cause to 
aa^hich it is generally a.ssigncd; Don’t you think 
so too V 

Ethel did think ,so ; hut .she did not speak for a 
moment, and then she said; ‘I pity {Sir Syke.s 
too. How bitterly his oavn cruel avoids, us to the 
revenge he threatened, must have come back to Ms 
memory avhen he hoard the neavs of that great 
misfortune — of tlie child’.? being drcaamed.’ 

‘Idle threats, dear ! Perhaps he hardly remem- 
hored having spokem so foolishly in his excitement,’ 
ansavGi;ed La'dy 'Maud iudit]’crentl 3 ^ ‘ It avas after 
all about that time that he lost his own little 
daughter. Cotisiu Clare’s title came to Papa, and 
our brother Harrogate bears it by courtesy, as you 
kuoa\^ There avas no property. The poor little 
child, had she lived, avould have been Helena, 
Lady Harrogate.’ 

‘The body was never foaiud at all?’ asked 
Ethel. 

‘ Never found ! ’ said Lady !Maud. — f Now .Alice, 
‘I’ll help you avith your drawing.’' And the 
conVfcr.sation cea.sccl. 

CHAPTEE SXir. — AECADES AMUO. 

Hot, dusty, and conventionally onqffy as Ijondon 
now was, and stifling as avas the confined air of St 
Nicholas Poultney, Mr Enoch Wilkins ava.s in gay 
good-humour. He sheaved it by the urbanity 
avith avhich he avas dismissing a shabby-genteel 
man of middle age, to avho.so rernoustranoc.'! he 
had li.stened avith a bland serui-.sorious patience 
unusual to him. 

‘Now, really, Mr Greening, really ave anust 
have no more of this,’ he said, sheaving hi.s white 
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front teetli in an aQ'able smile, ‘‘‘ Can’t pay ” and 
“'Won’t pay ” are, I fancy, convertible phrases. The 
Loan Ofiice cannot afford to do business on senti- 
mental principles. And it’s all very well to say 
that you only had m cash nine seven eleven, as 
consideration for your notes of hand, amounting 
to— let me see,’ And the solicitor glanced at a 
bundle of papers on the table. . 

‘ To twenty-eigbt pounds six and fourpence,’ 
said the debtor piteously ; ‘ two-thirds of which 
are for interest and commission.' 

‘ .Lut that,’ pursued the solicitor, *byno means 
affects the legal aspect of the case. The bill of 
sale over your furniture is none the less valid. I 
didn’t cpiite catch your last remark. — Ah ! to sell 
yon up would be to you sheer ruin? Then, my 
good Mr Greening, I advise you to stave off the 
ruin by prompt payment, to escape the very heavy 
expenses to which you will otheiuvise be put. 
Good-day to you. — Now/ he added to his clerk, ‘ I 
will see this Mr Hold,’ And as the impecunious 
Greening took his melancholy leave, the sunburnt 
counteniiirce of Richard Hold became visible in 
the doorway. 

‘ From abroad, I pre.sume ? ’ said Mr "Wilkins 
affably, as hi.s observant eye noted the seafaring 
aspect of his visitor and the bronze on his cheek, 
which might well have become a successful 
Australian digger, fresh with his dust and nuggets 
from tile gold-iields. 

<’\Yen — I have been abroad; I have knocked 
about the world a goodish bit,’ answered Hold 
slowly, ‘but just latterly I’ve stayed ashore.’ 

Mr“Wilkius picked up the office penknife and 
tapped the table \vith the buckhorn handle of it 
somewhat impatiently. lie tlid not entertain 
quite so high an opinion of the swarthy stranger 
as before. The first glance had suggested damages 
in a running-down ca.so at sea ; the second, .some 
claim for salvage ; the third, an investment of 
savings earned, according to the picture.s^ue 
phrase, ‘ where the gold grows.’ But, the solicitor 
know life well enough to be aware that those who 
have knocked, in Hold’s words, about the world, 
are rolling stoncjs whereon seldom grows the 
moss of profit. 

‘What, Mr Hold, may be your business with 
me ?’ he asked curtly. 

Bichard Hold was not in the least nettled at 
this chilling reception. His dark roving eyes 
made their survey of the lawyer’s surroundings, 
from the heavy silver inkstand to the prints on the 
walls, and then settled on the face of Mr Enoch 
Wilkins himself. 

‘Tliat depends,’ said Hold, with a lazy good- 
humour, as he le^med against the door-post nearest 
to him, ‘ on what you call busines.s, slcipper ! 

Mr Wilkins frowned ; but the words, sharp and 
peremptory, that rose to his lips, remained unspoken. 
His fir.st idea liad been tluit this was the saucy 
freak of an ill-conditioned sailor, and that a word 
to his clerk and a summons to tiie policeman on 
his beat hard by, would rid him of the intruder. 
But the man was quite- sober. There must_ be 
some reason for his singular tone and hearing. 
Wherefore, W'heii Mr Wilkin.? spoke again, it was 
urbanely enough : ‘If I can he of use to you pro- 
fessionally, sir, you may command me ; at least I 
shall be glad to hear wliat you have got to say. 
rerliaps you feel somewhat strange in a lawyer’s 
office ? ’ 


‘ I haven’t seen the inside of one since six years 
ago I was in trouble at Singapore about — never 
mind what ! ' returned Hold, checldng his too com- 
municative flow of words, and then added ; ‘Now 
I hail from Devonshire— Dartmoor way — Oarheiy 
Chase way, not to mince matters.’ 

Mr Wilkins started. ‘ Have yon a mcs.sage for 
me— from Sir Sykes, I mean ? ’ he inquired, in an 
altered voice. 

‘No!’ replied Hold, in a dubious tone, and 
coughing expressively behurd his broad brown 
hand ; * not exactly that.’ 

The lawyer looked keenly at his visitor. Hold’s 
bold eyes met his. The man’s unabashed con- 
fident air was not lost on so shrewd an observer of 
human nature as was Enoch Wilkins. ‘Take a 
chair, I heg, Mr Hold/ he said civilly ; and Hold 
took a chair, placed it sideways, and seating him- 
self upion it in a careless informal attitude, rested 
one elbow on the chair-back, and contemplated the 
lawyer with serene scrutiny, 

‘You conie from Sir Burkes, however, altkoxigh, 
you do not bring a message ? ’ asked Mr 'Wilkins. 

‘ Take your aflidavy of that, squire ! ’ returned 
Hold, in an assured tone. ‘"We ought to be friends, 
you and 1/ he added, with what was meant for an 
engaging smile, ‘ for we are both, I reckon, in the 
same boat,’ 

‘In the same boat, hey?’ repeated Mr Wilkins 
cautiously, ‘How’s that?’ 

‘ I mean,’ said Hold, knitting his black brows, 
that we are both pretty much on the same lay — 
that we know a thing or two about a rich party : 
lliat shall be namoIos.s, and about certain old , 

score's, and a certain young lady, and Why 

should I do all the chat, master ? Is this Greek 
to you, or do you catch my meaning ?’ ^ 

Mr Wilkins, whose eyes had opened very widely ■ 
as he listened, liere started as though he had 
been electrified. ‘ I understand you to imply,’ he 
said smoothly, ‘that our interests are identical 

‘ Well, I guess they are,’ responded Hold, in 
the blunt ffishion that was natural to him. ‘We 
both, I suppose, want as many of Sir Sykes 
Denzil’s yellow coins as we can conjure out of 
his pocket ; and both need no teaching to turn 
the screw pretty smartly wiien we see our way 
to it ; eh, mister ? ’ 

Enoch Wilkins, gentleman, winced before this 
over-candid home-thrust. It is indeed one thing 
to be guilty of a particular act and another to 
hear it defined with unmannerly plainno.ss of 
speech. And he did not quite like the being 
bracketed, as to his motives and position, with 
a piratical-looking follow, such as lie saw Hold 
to be. But to taice offence was not his cue ; so 
he laughed softly, as at the sallies of some rough' 
humorist, and rattled his watch-guard to and 
fro, as he warily made answer : All men, I 
believe, arc supposed to take care of Number One. 
I do not ])rofess to be a bit more disinterested 
than my neighbours, and if I did, you are too 
wide awake to believe me.' 

‘Bight you are!’ responded Eichard with a 
mollified grin and an amicable snap of the ends 
of his hard fingers. ‘I never cruised in company 
with a philanderer’ (meaning probably a philan- 
thropist) ‘but once, and he made olE with luy kit 
and gold-dust while I was taking my turn down 
shaft at Flathead Creek, in California there. My 
[ notion is that there are pickings for both. Why 
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mUotiIcI we two fall out so Ions? as Sir Sykes Ben/il, 
llaronet, is good for tlu’s kind of thing ? ’ And 
the ruffian ihutated, hx expressive pantomime, the 
action of Bf[noeziiig a sponge. 

Again the lawyer laughed. ‘ No need/ he said 
•wiLli wcll-foigned admiration for the other’s astute- 
ness, ‘to eon'tl your wits to the whetstone, Mr — 
or perhaps I alumid say Captain — Hold.’ 

‘Well, I don’t dislike the haxidlo to my name; 
and I Vo a fairish right to it, since I’ve had_ my 
own cuddy and my own cj_uarter-dcck,’ rt^oined 
Hold boastfully. ‘And now, squire, I’d like to 
hear your views a little more explicit out than 
I have had the pleasure.’ 

It was the attorney’s turn to cough now, as he 
replied, still swayinghis watch-guard to and fro ; 
‘ There you push me, my good sir, into a corner. 
Every profession has its point of honour, you 
know ; and we lawyers are shy of taUcing over 
the affairs of an absent client unless ’ 

‘ OHent, you call him, do you V broke in Hold. 
‘ Ma 3 '-be you’re correct there, since you’ve brought 
the Bart, to throw Pounce and Poiitifex over- 
board, and make you first-officer over his tenants ; 
but ho warn’t a client before yesterday.’ 

Tlie astonishinont written in Mr Wilkins’s face 
was very genuine. Of all the extraordinriry con- 
fidants whom Sir Sykes could have selected, surely 
this coarse fierce adventurer was the moat un- 
likely. And yet how, save from Sir Sykes him- 
self, coxxld the fellow have acquired his knowledge 
of the truth 1 

‘1 was not prepared’ stammered out the 

lawyer,. 

‘l^ot prepared,’ interrupted Hold coolly, ‘to 
find a rough diamond like yours to command, so 
deep in die Bart’s little secrets. Perhaps not. 
Mind ye, I don’t want to quarrel. Live and let 
live. But it’s good sometimes to fire a shotted 
gun athwart a stranger’s bows, d’ ye see V 

‘You and Sir Sykes are old acquaintances?’ 
said the lawyer, fecl'ing his way. 

‘ Pretty well for that. Years too have gone by 
a few since you and he first came within hailing 
distance,’ replied Hold with assumed carolessness."^ 

‘We were younger men, that’s certain,’ returned 
the lawT'^er with a jolly laugh and a twinkling eye. 
That anybody should try to extract from liiui — 
feom him, Enoch Wilkins, information that he de- 
sired to keep to luniself—to pump him, in homely 
phraseology, seemed to the attorney of St Nicholas 
Poultney, 'in the light of an exquisitely subtle 
joke. Hold, in spite of Ms confidence in his own 
slixewdiiesR, began to entertain vague doubts as to 
w'-hether in a lair field he was quite a match for 
the London solicitor. Fortune, however, had dealt 
him a handful of court-cards, and he proceeded 
to improve the occasion. 

‘Now, squire,’ said Hold impressive!}'', and 
laying one brawny hand, as if to enforce the argu- 
ment, on the talxlc as he spoke, ‘I could, if I 
chose, clap a match to the powder-magazine and 
blow ihe whole concern sky-high. Suppose I 
weren’t well used among ye ? Suppose I began 
to meet cold looks and buttoned-up pockets 1 
Whgt easier than to make a dean breast of wdiat 
it no longer pays to keep secret, stand the conse- 
quences— AVe stood worse on the Antipodes side 
of the world-t-a'nd get another sniff of blue water. 
That %vould spoil, your market, squire ! ’ 

Mr Wilkins muttered something about edge- 


tools ; but his seafiU’ing guest answci’i.'d th!n,T>niark 
by a short laugh of scorn. ‘ Ytut know a tiling or 
two,’ lie said incisively ; ‘so do J. Are we or .are 
we not to act in concerl,? If not, up ■with your 
colours and fire a broadside. Anyliow, friend or 
enemy, I ’ll thank you to 'qieak out.’ 

.All. .Mr Wilkins’s liveliness vanislied in an 
instant, and he seemed .strongl}'- and sulierly in 
eariie.st as he .said ; ‘1 will sjxiak out, as you call 
it, I should very xuuii!, pni'er to be on good 
terms with yon. I should like us, as far as we 
prudently can, to co-operate. But you have not 
as yet told me what you would have me do.’ 

‘I’ll tcU you,’ said Hold confidentially, edging 
his chair .nearer to th.e lawyer’s. ‘When you go 
dowir to Carbery-- — You mean to go, don’t 
you V he added abruptly. 

‘ Certainly,’ said the lawyer, touching a spring 
in the table by which he sat, and producing from 
a concealed drawer, that fl,ew open at his touch, 

letter, w'hich he unfolded and h.anded to his 
visitor. ‘Yon know so much, ca]>taiu, that I 
need not keep back this from you. It is from Sir 
Sykes, as you see. The contents are jn’obabiy not 
st.range to you.’ 

‘Not likely,’ returned the seaman, throwing his 
eyes, with ili-dissemblcd eagerness, on the letter. 
‘ lie asks you to come dowxi then, and names 
an early day. The rent.3 will bo pas.sin" through 
your hands before long, Mister. ’Tain’t that, 
tliough, I want to speak of. You’ll find wixen 
you get to the Chase, a young lady there.’ 

‘I understood that 8ir Sykes h<ad two daughters,’ 
said the attorney innocently. . 

‘ .He had three, if you come to that,’ w'as Hold’s 
rough answ'er. ‘ But this is no d.augliter. Maybe 
she’ll bo a daughter-in-law, some fine day.’ 

‘Oho!’ said .Mr Wilkin, s, arching his eyobrowis, 
‘ Young lady on a visit, I presume ? ’ 

‘On' a very long visit,’ .answ'ered Hold. ‘A 
ward she is of the Bart., orphan daughter of an old 
Indian brother-officer. Name of Willis ; Christian 
name Euth.’ 

‘EutU!’ Trained and practised as the sharp 
London man of business was in the incessant 
struggle of wits and jarring intorost.?, he could 
not ;i''bpres.s the exclamation, ‘Bless mo — Euthl’ 
he added broathle.srdy, and grew red and pale by 
turns. There seemecl to be some magic in the 
sound of that apparently simple name which 
affected those who heard it, 

‘Name of Willis; Christian name Eixth,’ re- 
peated Hold. ‘Like one of themselves she is 
now. Shouldn’t w'onder if she were to change 
her name, first to .Mrs Captain Denzil, afki-wards 
to Lady Denzil when Sir Jasper that will be 
comes into title and property. Yon ’ve kuowm 
Sir Jiisper that W'ill be, squire ; you’ve had deal- 
ing.s with him. Nowq mark me I The sooner that 
young dandy makes up ln.s mind to place, a gold 
ring on Miss Euth’s j'U’ctty finger, the better for 
him and for the Bart, and for you too Mr Wilkins. 
“A nod’s as good as a wdnk”— you know the rest 
of the proverb.’ And. thrnwdng on the table a 
card, on which, w'ere legibly iioncilled the w'ord.s 
‘ OAri’AiN Hold. Inquire at Blngger’s Boarding- 
house;’ and promi.sing, omimnis'ly, fo m* Mr 
Wilkin.s again, in London or at Cari'iory, 'Llie 
seaman took his leave. 

Left alone, the lawyer’s features relaxed into a 
smile of satisfaction. ‘A cleverish felhnv and vain 
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ciF his cleverness, this Hold, hut very conimtinica- 
tive. It would surprise you, my good captain, if 
you knew how very much you have been kind 
enough to tell mo, during our late interview.’ 


NEW EXPLOSIVES. 

At the head of the list of deadly explosives must 
of course he x>laced gunpowder, which is so well 
larown that nothing needs to be said regarding 
it. Interest attaches to recent inventions, still 
an it were in their infancy. The most import- 
ant of these new explosives is gun-cotton, a 
substance of most peculiar nature and proper- 
ties. It is prepared by immersing cotton-waste 
(previously rendered chemically clean) in a mix- 
ture of nitric and sulphuric acid— the latter 
acid merely acting as a mechanical aid to the 
former. The cotton is afterward.? thoroughly 
%vashed, reduced to a pulp, and finally dried and 
compressed into slab.s or discs ; the last operation 
being the only process throughout its manufacture 
which is attended with danger. Even where the 
greatest precautions are taken, the constant hand- 
ling of a dangerous substance with impunity will 
sooner or later lead to carelessness, or at anyrate 
to forgetfulness of its terrible character. The 
disastrous explosion some years ago at the large 
gun-cotton works at Stowmarket, where the 
most stringent rules for the common .safety were 
in force, is an illustration of this. It is needless 
to dwell upon the impossibility of tracing the 
immediate cause of such a fatality— the guilty 
ban d being of course one of the first to suffer the 
dread penalty. 

It is a curious peculiarity of gun-cotton that the 
intensity of its action depends upon the manner in 
which it is ignited. A smouldering spark will 
induce, it to smoulder also ; a flame will cause it to 
go off in a feeble pulf j but a detonating fuse will, 
as it were, enrage it, causing it to explode with a 
force ten times that of gunpowder. Gun-cotton is 
not adapted for the rifle, where extreme uniformity 
of combustion is one of the conditions of accurate 
shooting ; but it can be used for sporting purposes, 
provided that the risk of frictional ignition in 
ramming home be obviated by tlie use of a breech- 
loading gun. Its force can, hy dilution with pure 
cotton or other inert substance, be brongbt more 
to the It-svcl of gunpowder, but only at the saerilice 
of those good (pialifcies, such as freedom from 
smoke and reduction of fouling, which really 
constitute the chief advantages of its use. It is, we 
believe, used exclusively for charging torpedoes ; 
and a .suggestion ha.s 'been thrown out that it 
might also' bo used with groat advantage in savage 
warfare for the destruction of palisades and 
defences of a similar kijul, in dense jungle im- 
jxmetrablo by artillery. 

The next explosive in order of usefulness _ is ' 
nitro-glycerine, to make which, ordinary glycerine 
is acted upon (as in the case ’of gun-cotton) with 
nitric and^sulphuric acid. It has the appearance 
of a yellow oil, insoluble in, and heavier than 
water. Tlie many accidents which have occurred 
from its use seem to be due to some decomposing 
ijualiiy wbicb it possesses, and which at present 


is little vuiderstood. Unlike gunpowder, it bums 
harmlessly away when a flame is applied to it 5 but 
when heated to the temperature of boiling water, 
its exj)losive force 5$ most violent. Many_ means 
have been suggested for rendering it less liable to 
spontaneous explosion, for in its crude state it 
cannot be stored away with any security for its 
good behaviour. The most successful plan is to 
mix it with a particular kind of porous earth, 
under which transformation it is known as ' dyna- 
mite.’ Oil taking this solid form, it will bear 
comparatively rough usage, while its violent char- 
acter is in no way diminished. _ Our readers will 
perhaps remember that dynamite was the agent 
used ins that terrible explosion at Breraerbal'en, 
which cost so many lives and such destruction of 
property. With fieudish ingenuity it was placed 
in a case together with a clockwork apparatus 
calculated to explode a fuse in a given time ; the 
object of the crime being to secure the money for 
which the steamer that was to carry the terrible 
burden had been insured. By au error of calcula- 
tion the explosion happened, with the most awM 
consequences, before the package had been removed 
from the quay. The practicability of employing 
dynamite under water has lately heen demon- 
strated in a very shameful manner by a wholesale 
destruction of flsh by its aid._ The righteous indig- 
nation of all true anglers will most probably find 
vent in stopping without delay such a barbarous 
practice. Lithofracteur is the name of another 
prejsaration of nitro-glycerine, so like dynamite in 
its general properties that wo need not further 
allude to it. 

A totally different class of explosives from those 
which we have 'previously considered, are the 
fulminates of the different metals. They are 
chiefly used diluted with some other matter (such 
as ordinary gunpowder) for the priming of per- 
cussion caps, and for the detonating fuses which 
play so important a part in the firing of mines, &c. 
TJie manner of accomplishing this hy the ignitioix 
of an electric fuse is, in its neatness and 'freedom 
from danger, a great contrast to the old system, 
where the operator had to light a slow-match, 
and take to his heels until distance had lent morb 
enchantment to his position. Undiluted, the 
fulminates are almost useless, for the touch of a 
hair is sometimes sufficient to exjjlode them ; and 
when fired, their power is of the most terrible 
character. There are many other compounds 
which, on account of their uncontrollable nature, 
are of no practical value, aud are never prepared 
except for purposes of experiment. 

It will perhaps now be uuder.stood tliat although 
there is a family likeness hetween the various 
mixtures which we have mentioned, their indi- 
vidual behaviour is most uiilike. It therefore be- 
come.? neces.sary in dealing 'witli any one of them to 
consider first for wbat particular use it is required. 
It is possible, for instance, to charge a shell with 
I an explosive which ha.s the power of rediicing it 
to tiny fragments; a result which would of counse 
almost nullify its effect. It i.s sometiincs perhaps 
necessary to throw dust in the eyes of an eneniy, 
but certainly not in a sense so litoral as this. 
Again, many comjionuds would cause a shell to 
burst with the concussion it receives when blown 
from the gun ; and tlius prove more destructive to 
friends than foes. Buch an accident is next ^ to 
impossible with either gunpowder or cotton. The 
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latter is oii!]>loyetl with very startling results in 
combination with water in the so-called water- 
shells, A very small charge of compressed gun- 
cotton is placed in a shell, the remaining space 
being iilled with water. In practice it is found 
that a sliell so charged explodes into eight times as 
many fragments as it w'ill when JilkA with gun- 
powder ill the ordinary way. The effects of gun- 
cotton are different from those of powder, in that 
it exerts a sudden splitting power. The blasting 
of rocks, for instance, is often commenced with the 
former, which splits the mineral into cracks and 
fissures, These cracks are afterwards filled w'ith 
owdor, which detaches liuge ma-sses from their 
eds with a lifting power of which gun-cotton 
alone, la incapable. 

Many plans Lave at various times been proposed 
to render explosives barniless during manufacture 
and transport. The .suggestion of mixing pnlycr- 
ised glass with gunpowder is effective in separating 
lueclianioaily the grains, and so preventing the 
initial flash 'from penetrating beyond the particular 
ones submitted to iuffammation. Tu consequence, 
|irobably, of the expo.sure entailed in the mixiug 
as well as during the .subsequent proco.s,s of .sifting 
out the glass before tlie powder cau he used, the 
process has not aitained any practical importance. 
Gim-cotton, on the otlier hand, by being saturated 
with water is rendered quite inert ; the subsequent 

E rocess of removing the exccf3.s of moi.sture being 
.'ee from danger. Special conditions are neces- 
sary to its c.xplosion in a damp state, coudition.s 
not easily brought about by mere accident. T)r 
Sprengle has suggested several powerful explosives 
which' claim the advantage of safety, for their 
constituents are harmless in themselves, and need 
not, be blended nntil they are actually required 
for use. Concerning Bchultzis wood-powder we i 
may perhaps have a lew woixls to say in a future i 
, paper, i 

Beforo quitting our subject it will ho in some ; 
measure a redief to reflect that the things of v'hich , 
we have spokeir are not wholly deilicated to 
bloodshed. Bc.side8 their nso iu our mines and 
quarries, whoi'ehy an iuealculahle amount of ma- 
nual labour is cli.spenscd with, many of them arc 
in constant requi-sitiou for the doruoUtion of old 
structures, such as the piers of bridges, and for 
the removal of .submarine structures of all kinds. 
In the excavations for the Suez Canal, gunpowder 
was largely used; and many other ongineeiing 
sclieme.s owe their ready accomplishment to the 
employment of a like agent. The greatoi5t recorded 
undertaking of the kind is the destruction in 
1876 of the Hellgato rocks, which formed such a 
dangerous obstruction to navigation, in East River, 
Rew York. No less than sixty thousand pounds 
of dynamite were consumed on this occasion, the 
watery field of operation covering about three 
acres. Some years had been previously employed 
in making the necessary excavations for the recep- 
tion of the cartridges, which were eventually fired 
by an electric battery of one thousand cells. The 
results gained quite' surpassed the most sanguine 
expectations of the engineers engaged, and other 
obstructions iu neighbouring- rivers are shortly to 
receive similar treatment. Some of the good 
people of New York were terribly agitated at the 
thought even of the contemplated scheme, and 
loft the city with the firm conviction that they 
woidd return only to find it ia*uins. But the 
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fair city still exists nuliaruKjd — with the advantage 
of a much-improved tideway — and the good, folk 
alluded to are forced to acknowledge tliat their 
prognostications of evil have, ended iu smoke. 


M R A SLAT T ’ S W A R 1>. 

IN' li’OUR CriAUrKil:-!- — OTTATTWIl It'I. 

Ii' wa.s a strange day thal, followed. After much 
deliberation and a hard Htrngglo with Inu’ .shrink- 
ing from such a proceeiling, lxo.se lusolved to 
follow luy advice, and make Imr conl'e.ssiou to Mr 
Aslatt, trusting to ohtaiu his .forbearance totvards 
the chief delinquent. She went to him iu his 
library soon after breakfast, fi'om which meal she 
had ab.scutcd herself on the ])lea of a headache, 
which was no mere excuse, but the natural result 
of her violent weeping during the preceding 
night 

What p;i3.sf:d at that interview I. never knew. 
They were tog(.ifclua' for more than an hour. .At, 
the cud of that time I luuird Ro.so coiuc' out of the 
library and go slowly up-sttiinM. I followed her 
after a few luiuutes, thinking she might need, mo ; 
but as I a.aeoiuled the stairs I hoard her lia-stily 
lode her door, as a security against iutru.sion. 
Shortly afterwards, as I stood at the window, I 
saw Mr Aslatt leavo the boiiso and cros.s the park 
in the direction in. which tlie school-house lay. 
Several hours passed. Mr A.slatfc did not return, 
and Rose’s door continued closed against mo, I 
was beginning to feel anxious,’ when I received a 
note from Mr Aslatt, brought to the house by one 
of the school children, in which he hriolly in- 
formed me that he was obliged to .make a hasty 
journey to .London, and ivould not he homo till 
night. 

I saw nothing of Rose until the dinniir-hoiir 
arrived, when we sat down to table together. 
She strove hard to appear as usual during ■the 
I meal. Her dress manifested careful arrangement, 

! and though her cheeks were almo.sfc a,s 'jiale us 
1 the white robe sbe vvore, she lookwl strikingly 
I beautiful. As long as tbe servant remained iu the 
room sbe talked incessantly, and oven lauglied; 
but wbcii there was no longer need to keep up an 
appearance of cbeorfulne.SH', her manner changed. 
The troubled look returned, and she grew paiu- 
.Cully restlc.ss. The evening was passed by her in 
wandering from room to room, unable to settle to 
any occupation. Sometimc.s .she took up a book, 
but only to throw it a,siile in impatience Ibe next 
moment and go to a window, to watch with grow- 
ing anxiety for Mr Aslatt’s return. 

At last, when her endurance had hcon, tried to 
the utmost, he came. I was grieved to .see the 
weary saddened look his face wore whc'u he ('iuuo 
into the room where we both were. J l e .seemed 
to have grown ten years older iu one day. Ro.se 
became paler than ever as hcj entered. 'Bhe. iliei 
not move to meet him, but .stood still, gazing at 
him with an eager questioning glance. As^he 
approached her, 1 slipped out of 'the room, for X 
was sure they would wish to be alone. 

The next day Mr Aslatt took me into his con- 
fidence, and freely discus.sod with me the dilficult 
position in which he found himself placed in 
regard to Rose. Knowing her vehement attach- 
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ment to jMr Haimaoud, and Laving had a proof of 
the strength of her determination to cling to him, 
he shrank from paining her, and perhaps driving 
her to tm undesirable course of action by refusing 
his consent to their marriage ; the more so that 
he had made inquiries, and discovered that the 
assertion, which Itose so repeatedly made, namely 
that her lover was by birth a gentleman, was 
quite correct, Mr Aslatt had had some conversa- 
tion ■with a solicitor, an elderly man, who was 
acquainted with Mr Hammond’s family history, 
and who spoke of him as a singularly unfortunate 
young man. His father had been a spendthrift 
man of pleasure, who had squandered away all his 
property, and been forced to sell tbe family estate 
whilst ills son — whose motlier had died in giving 
liini birth — was yet a child. The self-mined man 
had then pursued a disgraceful career of gambling, 
w'hich had terminated in a premature death. 
Neglected and uncared for during his father’s life- 
time, the hoy was in a still more deplorable situa- 
tion after his decease, and would have fared ill, 
if the solicitor who had managed his father’s 
affixirs, hearing of his desolate condition, had not 
exerted himself to procrrre the lad’s adniission into 
an orphan asylum. Here he had received a toler- 
able education ; and at tlio close of his term, of 
schooling a place had been found for him as cleric 
in a merchant’s office. But the occupation had hot 
been to his taste, and at the end of a twelvemonth 
he took offence at some trivial occurrence, and 
threw up his situation. 

The gentleman who had told Mr Aslatt thus 
much was unable to say how Mr Hammond had 
supported himself during the interval that had 
elap.sed from the time of his leaving the mer- 
chant’s ofUco to the day when he sought the post 
of village schoolmaster j but ho believed ho had 
resided abroad during most of the time. He had 
brought ilr Aslatt credentials as to his respecta- 
bility and qualifications from the hand of a .school- 
master living in the north, of England. Pleased 
with the young man’s appearance and bearing, hlr 
Aslatt had rather hastily concluded an engagement 
Avith him, and had not deemed it necessary to 
make very particular inquiries as to his Jinte- 
cedents. Now that he rvas anxious to learn more 
of the yoimg man’s previous history, he found, to 
his disappointment, that the schoolmaster who 
had acted as referee had died but a few weeks 
before. 

It may readily be imagined that Mr Aslatt rvas 
not satisfied with the information he had gleaned. 
There was a period of Mr Hammond’s life of 
which he knew nothing except that, from his 
own explanation, he had supported himself during 
those years by giving English lessons in schools 
and families in the neighbourhood of Berlin. Mr 
Aislatt felt that he had no reasonable ground for 
doubting the truth of the young man’s statement; 
yet in .spite of his desire to be perfectly just, he 
could not divest his mind of uncomfortable su.s- 
■picions. Yet there Avas nothing in the facts Avhich 
he had learned Avhicii he could urge as a reason Avhy 
Eose should consent to give up all idea of marry- 
ing Mr Hammond. The story of liis unfortunate 
childhood and youth Avould but excite her Avarmest 
pity, and incline her to cling to him Avith greater 
devotion. Mr Aslatt was mticli perplexed how to 
act. He confessed to me — little guessing hoAV well 
1 understood his Avords, having divined his heart’s 


secret — that the thought of giving his Avard to Mr 
Hammond Avas inexpressibly painAl to him, for of 
late he had conceived an inexplicable aversion to 
the young man, and a feeling of distrust, AAdiich 
had been strengthened by the discovery of the 
censurable manner in Avhich Mk Hammond had 
gained paramount inllueuce over Rose, Yet he 
shrank from the thought of blighting the giiTs 
Avhole life, as she had passionately declared that 
he AAmuld, if he prevented her marrying the man 
she loved. 

I felt much for Mr Aslatt in the painful position 
in which he Avas placed, and longed to help him, 
but kncAV not hoAV. After some deliberation, 
hoAveA'ei', wm decided upon a course of action Avhioh 
seemed to us both the best possible under the 
circumstances. Without absolutely opposing the 
union, Mr Aslatt determined to withhold his 
formal consent for the space of twelve inonth.s, 
during which time the young people should be 
ailoAved to meet at stated intervals, if they Avould 
promise to abstain from all clandestine proceed- 
ings. At the expiration of the year, if nothing 
had tranispired to shako Mr Aslatt’s confidence in 
the young schoolmaster, he pledged his word to 
consent to his marriage, with Rose, and to do all in 
his poAver to promote their happiness. McaiiAAdiile 
he proposed to find Mr Hammond some employ- 
ment more in keeping Avith the hopes he cheri.shcd 
than the post he had previously held. It seemed 
to me that this was better treatment than the 
young man deseivcd. But it was Ioau for Rose 
that prompted the arrangement, and a generous 
desire ou her guardian’s part to shield her from 
suffering even at the cost of hitter pain to 
himself. 

Before our discussion terminated, _ Mr Aslatt 
conlided to me the facts concerning Rose’s 
parentage, which I have alrca<ly related. He had 
never yet told them to her, he said, fearing she 
Avould over-estimate her obligation to him, AA'hich 
after all Ava.s merely imaginary, for whatever kind- ‘ 
ness he had slicAvn her had Ijeen more th.an com- 
pensated for by the liappine.s3 her companionship' ; 
had brought him. In earlier days, when slic 
questioned him as to her parentage, he had told 
her tliat at some future time she should know all ; 
hut of late she had made no inquiries, and he had 
been reluctant to say anything Avhich might dis- 
turb their pleasant relations. 

I told him that I thought she ought to knoAV 
the history of her early days. 

‘ Do you think so ? ’ he said. ‘ But I could not 
tell her noAV. It Avould seem as if I were trying 
to coerce her into acquiesepneo to my Avishes by 
■ revealing claims to her gratitude. No, no ; I can- 
not tell her iioaa'-.’ After a Avhile he added: ‘I do 
not believe I shall ever tell her myself ; and yet 
she may ask me any day, and porhap.s I ought not 
to keep her in ignorance. If ever yon tliink it 
Avell to tell her Avliat I have told yon, Miss Bygrave, 
you have my pAcrmission to do so, hut not n't 

E resent. And puny, never lot her iuiagino that I 
ave great claims upon her gratitude.’ 

To" make a long .story short; the proposed 
arrangement was carried out. Rose humbly and 
thankfully agreed to Avait a year for her guardian’.s 
formal consent; and Mr Hammond made no objec- 
tion, though it must have been sorely against his 
will. Mr Aslatt succeeded in obtaining a jiositiou 
in Somerset House for the young man, Avho -was 
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head. But I scarcely noted lier ajijKtrc.l at; first^, 
so inucli was I attracted by licr strange weird fooe. 
She was very palcj hut her eyes woi’o intensely 
bright with a scoi’ching burju'ng brilliancy, i,vluch 
suggested the possibility of iwaduess, Tluy were 
gleaming with hatred as J looked at her, fur tbere 
was no mistaking the erjiresMoii o!' her white 
haggard couuteuanoo, oven if the augry tone iu 
which she muttered t,a herself v/ords tluiL f could 
not catch, ami the clenched list which slie was 
shaking after the retreating figures, had not 
revealed her mind. As I watclied her in cousider- 
able amazement and fear, she suddenly turned 
and beheld me. Bor a few moments slie returned 
my gaze defiantly, as if qrrestioning my right to 
watch her. Then nwved bj^ a sirdden impulse, 
she advanced with rapid strides to the window 
at which I stood, and laying her hand on mine 
iis it rested on tlie sill, demanded in a hoarse 
voice; ‘Who is the yoting lady walking with 
that man?’ pointing as she spoke to tlio distant 
pair. • ' 

‘I cannot ari.swcr that question,’ I replied, 
‘nnlesa you tell rim what reason you have for 
asking it.’ 

‘ What reason 1 ’ she repeated. ‘The most power- 
ful of all reasons. But toll mo only this : does she 
think to marry him ? That at least I have a right 
to know. A.h ! yon do not answer. You cannot 
deny it : I wm read the tvutlx in your face. And 
so ho intends to marry tliat pretty fair-haired girl, 
does he? lih, lui, ha!’ And she langhcd a wild 
latigh, which filled me with horror as I heard it. 

* Who arc you ? ’ I exclaimed. ‘ And what do 
you mean by such words V 

‘ Who am* T. ?’ she roitierated. ‘ You shall know 
soon. I will tell you all, but not now. J£s inmt 
be by, or my revenge will not bo eomplete. But 
there i,s no time to lose.’ So saying, she walked 
hastily away, in spite of my efibrts to detain her, 
and cxuickly disappeared roiurd the corner of the 
chapter-house. In great consternation, I also 
quiti,ed the spot and hastened iu search of my 
companions, i found them at no great distance ; 
Mr Ashitt, Eose, axid Mr Hammond seatesl on 
some stones a little way beyond the Priory, chat- 
ting together ’and lookmg out for me. 

‘ Wliere have you been ? ’ exclaimed Eose as I 
approached. ‘ We were begimring to fear yoxi were 
lost.’ ^ : 

‘ I think it is about time for us to return home,’ 
said Mr Aslatt, as he looked at his watch. 

‘I am quite ready,’ I replied; for I felt such. 
drea.d of the strange woman making her appear- 
ance, that" I longed to get away from the place. 

‘ Oh, do not let us go yeti I ’ exclaimed Hose ; 
‘it is so delightful here.’ As she spoke she look 
off her hat, and the light evexjing breeze played 
at wdll amongst her sunny Iresse.s. Her face was 
radiant with hapxnness, as all xuisuspicious of com- 
ing woo she sat there ; when Kud<lGnly a luind wms 
laid on her arm, and a low hoarse voice starthed 
us all with the words: ‘Tiiat man by your side 
is a liar, and a traitor, lair lady ! ’ 

It was the woman 1 iiad alj-oady seen. Bhe hud 
come through the ruin behind us, and lurumged to 
appiroaeli unseen as w'e sat witli our faces turned 
in another direction. Had some explosive missile 
been suddenly throwxr into our midst it could not 
have produced greater consteninlion Liaui diil these 
words. For a moment we were all speechless froju 


therefore ohligcd to reside in London ; though 
every fortnight he paid ns a visit, and stayed from 
Baiurdny evening till Monday morning at the Hall. 
Ilo;-ie always seemed to look forward with such 
eiigei'nc.?s to these fortnightly visits that it must 
have been very paiirM for Mr Aslatt to witnes.s 
the delight she took in Mr Hammond’s society. 
But liowovGT bitter his feelings were, he carefully 
concealed them, and ever treated the young man 
with the utmost consideration and kindness. Ilis 
manner to Eose betrayed nought save the tender- 
ness of a parent ; and she on her part no longer 
indulged in fits of petulance, but was gentle, sub- 
dued, and affectionate in her intercoxtr.se with him. 
Indeed she had changed from a wilful chEd to a 
tlioughtful w'omau, 'since the memorable night 
when I hixd saved her from committing a rash act, 
Mr Hammond’s demeanour also had improved. 
He no longer bore himself haughtily, but strove by 
a huinble and becoming deportment to reinstate 
himself in Mr Ashitt’s good opinion. 

As time p.assed on 1 came to entertain for him 
a kindlier feeling, thcnxgh I coixld not anticipate ' 
with any pleasure the expiration of the proba- ■ 
tionary period which raindty drew nigh. Winter 
came and went; s]pring returned to gladden the 
laud] the snimncr memths eucceixded, and it wtmted 
but a few weeks to the day Eose was so eagerly 
expecting. Mr Hammond was staying for a few 
days at the Hall, and one lovely afUirnoon Eose 
proposed that wo should rido over to Ashdone 
and spend a few liours in "wandering iiixioxigst 
the ruins. We all agreed to the 'proposal, and 
"were soon ready to start. On our \vay thither, 
Eose and Jfr llammond took the lead, and M.r 
Aslatt and I followed a few paces he.hind. It was 
becoming more and more diliicult for Mr Aslatt 
to mxihituin a cheerful demeanour. In Bose’s 
presence, ho alway.s made the effort, but out of 
her sight he frequently fell into a gloomy mood. 
He scarcely made a rcmarlr. during our ride to 
Ashdene ; and after a few xxtteuipts to draw him ; 
into conversation, I left him to himself. Arrived ' 
lit Ashdene, w’e left our horses at the, inn, and : 
proceeded to the ruined I^riory. Eo.so was as gay I 
as a bird that afternoon ; her laugh rang throiigh 
the deserted corridors ns she flitted from one part 
■of the ruins to another, followed by Mr Ham- ■ 

I xvandered aw*ay by myself, feeling sure that 
Mr Aslatt would not require my company, and 
indeed wmuld feel more at ease if loft alone. 
After a while I foimd myself 'within the four waills 
indoshig what had once been the chapter-house. 
Glanciiig through a window much mutilated, but 
rendered beautilixl by the ivy which festooned 
its broken shafts and crumbling arcbes, I per- 
ceived Eose and her lover aauhtoring over the 
green' turf^ a few yards from the wall within ■which 
1 stood. At the same moixient I became aware 
that I was siot the only one observing them. 
Close to where I stood, but .on the other side 
of the wall, sheltered from view on all sides save 
the one which I commanded, by the angle of 
a projecting doorway, stood a woman. Her tali 
, gaunt figure 'was clad in a silk dress which had 
once been lolack, but was now ntsty with age, and 
frayed a-ud torn with frequent -wear. A bonnet 
of the same. hue and etxually shabby, rested at 
'the back of her Ixead, and did not conceal the 
thick black hair -which fell loosely over her fore- 
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bewilderment. But the Jiext, Hose recovered her- 
self, and the blood rushed in an angry torrent to 
her face, as shaking off tlio woman’s hand, she 
exclaimed indignantly : ‘ How dare yon ? What 
right have you to say such words ? ’ 

‘The right of one who Irnows him far better 
than you can— /or hs in niy limlmitl !’ 

‘ It is false ! ’ broke from Ro.se’s quivering lips, 
as she turned appealingly to Mr Hammond; but 
rihisi .his pallid face betrayed an agitation which 
beemod to confirm the woman’s statement. 

‘jriiis wijman is mad,’ he said, striving hard to 
'''Jtfsrmteitfliis composure. 

But Eose heeded not his words. She knew 
intuitively tliat the •worst •^vas true. Mr Aslatt 
was at her side in a moment, assuring her, as he 
tenderly supported her fainting form, that she 
need not fear, for tlie woman’s story should not 
bo believed without full proof. But she toade no 
reply ; indeed I doubt whether she heard Vhat he 
said, for Nature kindly came to her relief, she 
fe,,sai&"S^to unconsciousness. 


LUNDY ISLAND, 

At the mouth of the Bristol Ohannel, off the 
pleasant ■western English shore, fighting as it were 
w'ith the long white waves of the Atlantic, and 
■with its lighthouse warning the mariner to give it 
ample range, stands the lonely little island of 
L'undy, between Devon on tlie south and the coast 

f of Wales on the irorth ; while from the island’s 
j§ranite cliffs, looking towards the western horizon, 
stretches the open Atlantic. It is a very little 
place; o:rly three and a half iiiiles in length by 
an average of one half mile in width, and of an 
extreme altitude of a trifle over five hundred feet. 
The top is an undulating table-laud; the sides 
slope down green with ferns, and in the blossom- 
ing-time bright with flowers, to rocks, on the 
eastern side of from one hundred and fifty to two 
hundred feet in height; while to the west the 
dills, rich with orange, yellow, and gray lichens, 
are tumbled in strange confusion, and present a 
scone of wild and precipitous grandeur. Of the 
three thousand acres of which the island consists, 
about five hundred are uudef' cultivation, and 
rroduce turnips and cereal crops, besides grass ; 
the remainder is gorse and heather, which, how- 
ever, is now also in course of being brought into 
cultivation. Of farm-produce Lundy also rears 
j-»oultry, sheep, and cattle. 

In, 1877, tlie population consisted of between 
fijrly and fifty individuals, consisting of the pro- 
lu'ietor and Iu.s family and household, a farmer 
and a dozen ra,rm-labourevs, three liglitho^ise-men. 
.and two sigua1.-station-men ; besides which the 
i.det boasts of a doctor and a clergyman — though 
•not of a church. The owner Mr W. IT. Hearon 
•jiurchasod the property in 1834, and has since, 
for the most part, resided on .his sea-girt rock. 
Solitary and little known as Lundy now is, it 
was once a ]flace of considerable importance. Of 
its earliest lii, story indeed nothing is ascertained, 
even its name cannot be exactly traced, and the 
suggestion that would derive it from the Norse 


has not met with entire acceptance. Some years 
since a discovery was made on, the island v/Mch 
would have been of more than local interest had 
the occurrence been duly reported to any of the 
scientific societies, and thoroughly investigated. 
Some workmen in digging a foundation for a wall, 
exhumed two skeletons, which excited wonder 
from the unusual size of the bones, and from the 
curious manner of their interment. The larger 
skeleton, after careful (but. unscientific) measure- 
ment, was found to be eight feet three inches in 
height ; while the other, though smaller, was yet 
of no ordinary stature. It has been thought that 
probably some mistake has been made through, 
want of sldll in the measurchrents ; these interest- ' 
ing relies were inclosed jiisStone slabs, according to 
a primitive fashion. X,,,/ ' 

The time when Lundy comes clearly in view 
is of much later date. The noble House of 
Montmorency (or‘ De Marisco, as the English 
branch of the family was called) was in earliest re- 
corded possession of the island. The De Matiscos 
seem to have been a restless turbulent set, a 
weariness and a grief to their liege lords, two of 
whom, namely Henry II. and John, respectively 
made and confirmed a grant of the island as for- 
feited to the crown (for the misdemeanours of 
the De Mariscos of their days) to the Knights 
Templar. The Knights, however, never had it 
actually in, their hands — the De Mariscos proving 
too wily or too strong for ejectment. Be this as it 
may, it is recorded that a Sir William de Marisco, 
of sad piratical proclivities and practice, after a 
fruitless attempt to nmrder his sovereign Henry 
I.IL, retired to his stronghold of Ln.ndy, and there 
flourished xmtil he was captured by the king’s 
forces, and summarily put to death. The ruins 
of his castle at Lundy still hear his name, 
and perched on the cliff top, commanding a 
wide sea and coast view, and overlooking the 
roadstead and single good landing-place of the 
island, shew what a post of vantage he must have 
held. Cottages nestle now for shelter from the 
wild winter winds, within the thick walls of the 
old keep ; and the little gray beach below, shut in 
by towering precipice and pinnacled rock, teUs no 
tale of former times. 

When the troublous days of diflerence between 
Charles 1. and liis parliament darkened the 
land, Lundy held out stoutly for the king ; and 
when at length, in the fainting of tlie king’s 
fortunes, Thomas Bushell the governor ■writes fur 
permission to surrender it quietly, he conclude.'? 
his letter ■with words worthy of remembrance, 
however obscure the scene and the actor ; ‘ But if 
otherivise your Majesty shall require my longer 
stay here, be confident, Sir, I shall sacrifice both life 
and fortune before the loyalty of your obedlejit 
servant, Thomab Bushell.’ Charles replied from 
Newcastle, the shadow of his fate already upoit 
him : * BuSHELL-~We have perused your letter, in 
which we finde thy care to answer thy trust we first 
[ reposed in thee. Now, since the place is incon- 
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sideraUe in itself . . . we do hereby give you leave 
to use your discretion in it, witli tins caution, that 
you do take example from ourselves, and be not 
over-credulous of vain promises, which hath made 
us great only in our sufferings, and will not 
discharge our debts/ 

In subsoipient times the island seems to have 
relapsed into its old wild piratical courses. Com- 
pliiints many and bitter are made against it. As 
before it had been a refuge for outcasts, so 
now it became a harbour for privateers, ‘who 
put terror into all vessels;’ ‘much shooting’ 
being heard there also on occasion. For a 
time it falls into the hands of the French, 
and is generally a terrible thorn in the sides of 
the prosperous west country. The next name, 
however, which has left any local memorial 
is that of Thomas Benson, a gentleman of North 
Devon, who renting tJio island from Lord Cower, 
made free use of it for his smuggling ventures. A 
largo cave nnd<n' the castlo, whore ho is .said to 
have stored hia contraband goods, is still called 
‘llenaon’.s Cave,’ and must have afforded ainjdu 
room for many a ‘ rnn cargo.'* To Lundy too he 
exported such convicts as lie was under contract 
with govonuuent to convey to America, and em- 
ployed them in huilding walls, saying it ‘ was all as 
well as elsewhere, seeing it was out of England,’ 
Finally, however, ho ceased to enjoy the pros- 
perity of the wicked, and being discovered in a 
nefarious scheme to rob the insurance offices, 
he lied to Portugal, where lie died. Since then, 
excepting for some free lighting between Welsh 
and Irish, the island has had little to recall its 
.stormier days, and appears to have faded out of 
the public memory — so completely, that the 
‘taxed British hoof,' to use Emerson’s bland 
expression, loaves no impress on its soil, and the 
civilised miseries of rates are unknown ; though 
whether the omission is due to a lingering remnant 
of its old sovereignty, or to its present insigniff- 
cance, we know not. 

In its gcologi(3al aspect, Lundy seems to bo allied 
to Devonshire, consisting chiefly of* grairite and 
slate. Both granite and slate are alike intersected 
by numerous dikes, varying from one to thirty feet 
in width, running from east to west, and described 
as ‘belonging to a grand system of intrusive 
greenstone.’ 

Some years ago the granite was worlted by a 
Company, who brought stone-cutters from Scot- 
land, and opened quarries at considerable ex- 
pense ; but the affair is said to have been 
ill-managed, and the works were closed at a loss. 
Copper has been found at the junction of the 
slate and granite at the south .end; hut the 
island has been so shaken here and in various 
other pm-ta by some terrible convulsion of nature, 
that it is considered improbable that any lode 
could' be profitably followed upa. The effects of 
this convulsion arc peculiarly manifested on the 
western side, between the ‘Quarter’ and ‘Half- 
way ’ walls. Many rents are visible in the solid 
rock. One large cleft, fern-fringed and flower- 




bedecked, sttuids up like a perpendicular wall of 
some fifty feet on the upper side; ; the lower, 
broken and split, has slij)pc(l away from, it in 
tumbled rock and treacberuus crevice, Bdow this 
again is a second, deeper opening. At one enil is 
a narrow entrance, leading by a stc(;|) eci’iuubling 
descent into the yawning idnism. A. few gri'en 
things grow in tin*, clunks and cra.cks, and sjiarse 
tufts of long grass mark' the footway, ff'lie nail;', 
a little apart, and sloping slightly oulAvards, are 
clean exit as by some giant/s sxvoVd, The air is 
chill out of tiie sunyhino, and the strip of sky 
overhead looks blue and clear between its two 
dark boundaries. Among tlie natural cxxriosilies 
of the island is a mass of granite resembling a 
liuman bead, with lineaments so perfect, that it i.s 
ilifiicult to believe that Art has not supplemented 
Nature in its formation. The grave face looking 
seawards, like a watching knight (The Knight 
Templar as it i.s called), has jirobably lieen the 
U'ork of many centuries of subtle inOmmees, 
disintegratiuu by wind and weather— -as in the cjiso 
of the ‘Old Man of Hoy,’ which looks out on the 
Bentland Firth— being iho chief. The soil of the 
island is principally' of a black peaty nature, 
with in parts a siiliK{,ra,tum of day. Ain’i ih,at the 
land Inis hecn anciently extensively culi.ivutod is 
shewn by traces of the jdough whore now there is 
only wild paatixrage. ruiins of round toxvors (fox* 
what inu’poses designed is uxiknnwn), and of 
hxxmhlc tlwcllmg-places, are also visible. 

The ihu'a of Lurnly is extremely interesting, bxxt 
has never been exliaustively treated, .hfasses of 
broom and gorse, (Lfkx Eurojymia) glow like liviixg 
lights on the ‘sidelnmls’ iii the spring-time; or 
in eai'lj’' autumn, the latter’s dwarf relatmi (tllcx 
namiFi) wcfxvea, with boat, lx and heathci', carpets 
gorgeou.s beyond those of Eastern looms. Thrift 
{Armcria mh/am) lies in breadths of pinky bloom, 
and blue-bells climb like a tender mist along the 
valleys and s1o]xgs. Eegal foxgloves tower not 
oTily over their oxvu kindred, but above the u.sixal 
stature of man; and the Omimda regalis, crowned 
among ferns, waives it.s lovely fronds in the pure 
sea-breeze. Thickets o.f hoiieysxxckle inakc the. 
sunshine a fragrance; and the beautiful bladder 
campion hangs like snoxv-wreaths from the rocks. 

"NVith vegetation so luxuriant in for the most 

T.r. WOX’ld 

mxmerous one. The 
, has been fxxlly ex- 
auxixxed. Mr Wollaston, who visited the island 
maxxy years ago (and is stiU remembered tlxei-e 
as ‘the beetle- catcher’), remarks on the richness 
of this order of insects and the rarity of the 
specimens he found there. He also mentions the 
curious fact, which, however, has been since, modi- 
fied, that the coleopteroxxs fauna of Lxxndy is qxxite 
dissimilar to that of Devonshire, its nearest neigh- 
bour, resembling much in character that of Wales. 
Mr J. B. Chanter of Barnstaple (to whose compre- 
hensive monograph on Lxxndy xve have been in- 
debted for this paper) funxiishes some note.s regard- 
ing certain rare in-sccts fouixd on the island. 

The ornithological faxxxxa of Lundy is said to 
he very remarkable. Amongst the rarer feathered 
visitants may be mentioned tfie rose-coloured pastor, 
the buff-breasted sandpiper, the golden oriole, 
Bohemian waxwing, hoopoe, &c. Feathered soxig- 
sters too abound; and wdxeu ‘the time of the singing 
of the birds is come,’ the air is stirred with their 
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tlioiTsand lyrics. But the cliief feathered inhabi- 
tants of the island are the sea-birds, the variety of 
■which, as at St Kilda, -would well repay a visit 
of the ornithologist. 


BY-LAW No. 7. 

I HAVE only two companions — the one a good- 
natnred-loolcing, middle-aged gentleman with a 
mild benevolent expression, strangely at variance 
with the nervous restlessness of his eyes ; the 
otlicr a grim taciturn man, who has been absorbed 
in his paper ever since the train lel't Edinburgh 
en route for the South. They had got in together, 
and were evidently travelling comj^anions. Bather 
a qneerly assorted couple ; for from their dress and 
general appearance there could be no doubt but 
that their stations in life were widely apart. What 
could they he 1 Master and servant ‘i Evidently 
not ; for the humbler of the two seemed to have 
control of all their travelling arrangements, A 
detective and his prisoner ? I thiiik not ; for the 
one looks too much at ease to have a troubled 
conscience ; and the other, though evidently in 
command, treats his companion with more defer- 
ence than is compatible with the conscious power 
of a captor. 

My speculations on this point have ■filled np a 
gap in the journey. Having read all the war tele- 
grams in tiiG morning paper, which I know I will 
find contradicted in the evening editions when I 
reach London ; and having \vatched the telegraph 
wires gliding u].) and do-^Ar beside the carriage- 
window, anon diBappearing suddenly into space, 
only to reappear as suddenly to continue their 
monotonous up-and-down motion, I am beginning 
to weary of this, and if neither of my companions 
volunteers a remark, I must do something to force 
a conversation. 

We are past Dunbar by this time, and are first 
approaching Berwick. I have been, vainly trying to 
catch the restless eyes of my apparently more com- 
panionable companion. He is now closing them, 
and evidently settling down for a quiet nap. My 
more taciturn friend lias never taken his attention 
olf his paper ; he must cither be a very slow reader, 
or having exhausted the news, he must have fallen 
on the advertisements. I offer him my paper, 
lie takes it with a how, giving me his own in 
exchange — The Bcmfftthire Gazette. No news to he 
got out of that after having exhausted The Scotsman. 
I am soon reduced to the births, marriages, and 
deaths. Mucli interested to know that the wife of 
Hugh i\racdon!ild stone-mason has jiresented him 
with a son ; also to hear that Airs M'Queen is dead ; 
and the nursery rhyme I someiimes hear my wife 
repealing to our hoys occurs to me, ami I mentally 
inquire, '‘How dhrshe the B The announcement 
does not, however, enlighten me on, that point; 
though it is easy to guess, seeing that it contains 
tiie liirthor information that she departed this life 
at one hundred and one years of age, and is deeply 
regretted. The latter assertion I fear is only a 
conventional lib, for I find in a papagra]ih announc- 
ing her death as a local centenarian, that she had 
great possessions, which have fallen to her nearest 
.surviving relative, a great-grand-nopliew. 

My friend opposite is fairly off to sleep. Quite 
clear that he has nothing on his conscience. The 
other is as deep in The Scotsman as he was ere- 
whilo in his own paper. I can’t stand this any 


longer. Talk I must. The Banffshire Gazette is 
published in the county town hearing the same 
name ; so I see my way to an opening. 

‘You come from Banff, I presume ‘i You must 
have been travelling all night? No wonder our 
friend here is worn out.’ 

‘We have come from Banff’,’ replies my friend, 
■with no trace of the churl in his voice or manner 
that his appearance would lead me to expect, 

■ We have come from Banff ; but wo have not 
travelled all night. Our governor makes it a 
point never to over-fatigue any of his patients. 
It’s part of his system; so we broke onr journey 
at Edinburgh.’ 

His patients ! I ■would as soon have _suspeoted 
my opposite neighbour of being a criminal as an 
invalid. 

‘ Indeed,’ I, say. ‘ Might I inquire what is his 
complaint?’ 

My taciturn friend touches hm head in a 
mysterious way, and I am just in time to stop a 
low whistle indicative of surprise, and to turn it 
into another ‘ Indeed.’ 

‘What particular form does hi3--ahem.— com- 
plaint take?’ 

I am beginning to hope he is not violent, 

‘Generosity.’ 

‘ Generosity ? ’ 

‘ Yes, sir. You see he gets all sorts of .schemes 
into his head for the relief of suffering of all 
kinds ; and his friends, fearing he might make 
ducks and drakes of his money, have put him 
under the care of our governor.’ 

‘ Is he wealthy ? ’ 

‘Very.’ 

‘ Arc his friends quite disinterested ? ’ 

‘Well, I don’t know. But at anyrate they are 
quite right. He might fall into the hands of 
unprincipled people, who would help out his 
schemes to further their own.’ 

‘ What is his latest plan ? ’ 

‘Well, sir, his last idea -wa.?, that ambitious 
people who had failed in tlicdr aims — such as 
authors -whose hooks were rouglily handled by 
the critic.s, artists whose works did not meet 
with the appreciation they expected, actors whose 
goniu.s was not universally recognised, and such- 
like— were a great bore to society, and in their 
turn were inclined to shun the world ; so he pro- 
posed building a retreat where all such could 
retire to seclusion— a kind of Agapemone, you 
see, sir.’ 

‘If he had found a scanty population for his 
rural settlement, it would nevertheles.s not be for 
the lack of such people.’ 

‘ Just so, sir.’ 

‘ Do you consider his a hopeless case 1 ’ 

‘ I fear so, sir. He’s one of the quiet sort, you 
see. More violent case.s are often easier to deal 
With. Our governor turned out a rare wil.d one 
quite cured the other day.’ 

‘ What was his treatment ? ’ 

‘Letting him have his own way. It’s part of 
o-ffr governor’s system ; but it was rather risky in 
this case.’ 

I feel interested, and I intimate as much. 

‘Well, sir, Captain B had hoen down with 

the yellow fever in the West Indies, and it was 
such a severe attack that the doctors gave him np 
as a bad job, and handed him over to the blaclc 
[ nurses to do -what they could for him. They 
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pulled him throuf^h, hiit witli such strong closes 
of quinine, that before he was convalescent his 
reason -was gone. His was suicidal mania—about 
the worst kind we have to do with, for. the patient 
always has his victim handy if he can only get 
tile means. They had a rare job to get him over 
to England ; and when he waia first put under the 
goverlior’s cai-'e, lie was abont the worst case we 
had. The governor studied him carefully, and 
found that letting him have his owm way ivas the 
only thing that did him any good. He was very 
fond of bathing ; and by-and-by, when he began to 
mend a little, he was allowed to go to a river near 
our place. Of course I alw'ays went too, ancl kept 
a pretty sharp eye on him, Iloivever, this did not 
suit him ; so one day he goes to the governor and 

says : “ Dr •, it is not congenial to my feelings 

as a gentleman, always to have that fellow wdth 
me when I take my hath j I ivoulcl ranch prefer 
privacy.” The governor tried to pnt him off ; but 
the contradiction had a bad effect on him, How 
one of tile governor’s theories is, that at a certain 
stage of the complaint, if yon can hnmonr patients, 
tiiey have every chance of recovery ; cross them, 

and it is gone. “Captain B says he, “I 

know that if you pass your word to me, you will 
keep it like a man of honour ; so if yon will give 
me your word as an officer and gentleman that if 
I let you go alone you will return to me in an 
an hour and report yourself, I will let you go.” 

Captain B gave his w'ord as xecpiired, and 

every day he used to do tlie same, ahvays coming 
to give his word of honour, and retin-uing each 
day to report himself, proud of , being trusted. It 
was rather risky treatment for a suicidal patient, 
but it succeeded. He ’s as well now, sir, as you or I. 

‘ There was another case we had, qiiite dif- 
ferent ’ 

I have settled myself into a listening attitude ; 
but my friend has suddenly ceased. Looking up, 
I find my opposite neighbour has just awakened ; 
ancl his attendant having perhaps no other topic 
of conversation than his ]irofessional experiences, 
which lie no douht rightly considers an inappro- 
priate subject to discuss before one of bis charges, 
has relapsed to his perusal of The Seotsmmi, nor 
do I hear another word from him till he bids me 
good-day at York, 

* Grantham, Grantham ! ’ 

I have been following the example of the 
generous lunatic, and taking a nap which almost 
deserves the name of a sleep. I awake to the 
glorious conviction that I am nearing my journey’s 
end, and have unconsciously got over aboxrt one 
hundred miles of loneliness, I have still some 
hours before me yet, however, and seem doomed 
to perform that part of the journey solus. What 
shall I do to fill up the time ? Happy thought ! 
Smoke ! But this is not a smoking compartment, 
ancl by-law Ho. 7 says ‘ that any person .smoldng 
in any carriage other than a smoking carriage shall 
he liable to a penalty not exceeding forty shillings.’ 
Bother by-law Ho. 7 ! 

' I call the guard. The first-class smoking com- 
partment is full. Well, what’s to be done? A 
small business transaction between the guard, and 
myself ; beginning with my hand in my' pocket 
and euding'with his in his ; and he suggests that 
as I am all alone and by his favour likely to be 
so, 1 may as well smoke where I am. I light np 
amidst evident preparations for a start, and am j 


quietly settling down tu the eiijoynumt (if my 
cigar when the door hurriedly opens and 1 liave a 
eoinpanion — a niau about my own Leight and age, 
altogether not very imlike me. (1 am of lhar. 
niettiocre mould in wliicdi. uatuve has roruu'.d so 
many of my lellow-c'.reaturc^'..) 

,1 am to have a couipanion after all. IV(d1, so 
much the hetior. It will ho liomchody to talk to 
and pass the time. I wonder if ho iipas taciturn 
as my companions at the outset of the, jouriu'.j. 
Evidently not ; lie is rcicoveriug his hreadh. after 
his hurry, and is preparing to aiidresa me. 

‘I’ll trouble you to put that cigar out, sir! I 
object to smoke.’ 

‘But, sir’ 

‘ Here, guard ! Tell this person to imt Idus cigar 
out at once. This is not a smoking compartment.’ 

‘ Plenty of room in the next carriage, sir. Would 
you mind stepping in there ? ’ 

‘ Ye.s ; I would mind. By-law Ho. 7 says, itc. 
&c.,’ says my companion, standing blocking up tho 
doorway and arguing with the guard, 

‘ Very sorry, sir but you .;miist xmt out your 
cigar.’ 

‘ Can’t I go into the next carriage ? ’ 

‘ Two ladies in there, sxr~--old ladies ! ’ 

‘ Have you any emjtty comiiartmcnt V 
‘We’re just off, sir,’ says the guard, slamming 
to the door, and the next minute wc are spinning 
on our way to Peterborough, 

Shall 1 put out my ’’ cigar? I have been 
alluded to_ as a ‘ person,’ I have been addressed in 
a dictatorial manner, which has the very reverse' 
of a soothing infiuence on me. I feel ruffled and. 
obstinate. Had I been asked politely, my Havana 
had been out of the w-indow in a twinkling. Shall 
I put it out or infringe by-law Ho, 7, and he fined 
forty shillings ? I ivill finish my cigar, and abide 
by the consequences. 

kfy companion is 'evidently as unaccustomed to 
opposition as I am to dictation, and for a few 
mimite.s lie stares at me diuufonnded, then he 
lets fly his own version of King James’s Counter- 
blast against Tobacco. On my part I jirCvServe an 
obstinate silence. My companion pulls up the 
window on his side ; I put up that on mine, which 
produces a violent fit of coughing on his part, xvhon 
down go both windows in a hurry. 

We have arrived at Peterborough, and the guard 
is again called. I have almost finished my cigar, ami 
I throw the end away. My companion cannot let 
the matter rest, however, and wlien wo are started 
again, he reads me another lecture, couched in such 
unacceptable terms that for reply I liglrt another 
cigar. ^ 

‘ Sir, here is my card ; and I insist upon knowing 
your name and address.’ 

I take his card, open my card-case, put liis card 
in, and return the case to my pockid without, 
giving him my card in exchange. I finish my 
cigar amidst a volley of threats of getting my 
name and address by force. 

Wo are at Finsbury Park now, and tickets are 
being collected. This is the nearest station to my 
home, and here I intend to leave the train, kfy 
companion follows me up the xilatform, ami calk 
the guard to take :my name and address. Being 
.under the scrutiny of the other passongej’s, who 
evidently think I have got into trouble for card- 
sharping-, and having made up my mind 1o pay 
the iienalty, I lose no time in giving my card. 
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Afc liome I ana received with open arms, and I 
am hurried into the dining-room by my boys to 
inspect a device over the sideboard for my especial 
benefit — ‘Welcome’ in blue letters on a white 
ground, lily wife is full of inepairies after all our 
friends in Edinburgh, and what sort of a journey 
I have hud. 

Having informed her that individually and col- 
lectively all our friends are as well as could be 
expected, considering the wintry wmatber they 
have bad, and that all were as Idud and hospitable 
as over, I briefly tell her of my smoking adventure. 

‘ And who was your companion '! ’ asks my wife. 

‘ How should I know ? ’ 

‘ Why, you have his card.’ 

‘ To be sure ; I quite forgot that,’ say I, producing 
my card-case. I search it through carefully, but 
no card, other than my own, can 1 find. 

‘I know I put it in here. Why, bless me! 
I must have given it to the guard instead of my 
own. How o'dcl l’ 

I have almost dismissed the adventure from my 
mind, -when a few days later ray wife, in skimming 
over the paper at the breakfast-table, breaks out 
into a merry laugh. Wliat on earth can she find 
so amusing in any other than the ‘Agony’ column 1 
whicli I can see is not the portion under perusal. 
It is the police reports, and she hands me the 
paper, pointing out the place ibr niy attention. 

‘At the ^ Police Court, J B of Veran- 

dah House, Grouch Hill, was summoned by the 
Great Northern Eailway Company for smoking 
in a carriage nut a smoking carriage, to the annoy- 
ance of otlier passengers. The guard having proved 
identity, and the accused’s card, given up by him- 
self, being put in as corroborative evidence, the 
magistrate asked the defendant if be had anything 
to Wy in reply. An attempt was made to prove 
that the accused was really the complainant, and 
that he had given the card produced to the real 
offender ; avhi'ch the magistrate characterised as an 
impudently lame defence, and. fined the defendant 
in the full penalty of forty shillings.’ 

‘ My dear,’ says my wife. 

‘ Well, my dear V I respond, 

‘Verandah House is that pretty place that has 
Just been finished a little farther up the bill. 
"Don’t you think that you behaved in rather an 
uimoighbourly manner 1 ’ 

‘Did our neighbour behave any better ?’ 

‘At all events be has sutfered unjustly. This 
cannot he allowed to pass. Don’t you think you 
had better call and apologise ? ’ 

‘ Well, I ’U think about it,’ 

On my way home from the station that even- 
ing I rang the visitor’s bell at Verandah House, 
and was in due course ushered into the presence 
of the eccentric proprietor. Our recognition was 
mutual ; and as my neighbour approached me, 
I prepared to put myself in a defensive atti- 
tude, His hand, however, avas not extended to 
commit an assault, and before I cotild stammer 
out the elaborate apology I bad prepared, I was 
forestalled by a hearty sliake of the hand and an 
apology from the quondam fire-eater ! 

Under such circumstances it may easily he 
guessed that a satisfactory understanding was 
soon arrived at, and an exchange of invitations 
to spend the remainder of the cjvening in each 
othci'’.s society ended in my returning home with 
my neighbour as my guest. I am very partial to 


an after-dinner cigar. Having already committed 
myselt^ however, I determined to practise a little 
self-denial ; hut what was my surprise, when I had 
carried off my neighbour to my study to shew 
him a few rare volumes of which I am almost as 
proud as I am of my children, to see my friend 
produce a cigar-case, and not only offer nte the 
means of indulging my favourite weakness, but. 
himself preparing to join in it. 

‘You may well look surprised,’ said ho ; ‘but iu 
truth I am an inveterate smoker. I passed many 
years of my life in Havana, and these cigars---- 
which I venture to say you will find remarkably 
good — are of my own importing.’ 

‘ But you expressed such contrary opinions the 
other day.’ 

‘The fact is, that when in the West Ladies I 
suffered from a severe attack of yellow fever, and 
the remedial appliances so affected my mind that 
for some time I had to be placed under restraint. 
Thanks to the skill of a clever practitioner, I am 
cured ; but my old ma,lady still shews itself in 
occasional fits of uncontrollable obstinacy.’ 

‘ I beg your pardon,’ say I j ‘ but are you not a 
military man ?’ 

‘ Yes ; I was captain in the tb Eegiiaaent.* 

Captain B ! My mind reverts to the story 

I had heard on the morning of our first naeeting. 
But was our friend as thoroughly cured as his 
ex-keeper seemed to imagine ? I can’t say, but I 
know that he is aia excellent neighhour. He 
treats his misadventure as a capital joke ; and it 
is likely to bo a stock story for the rest of his 
life how he was fined forty shillings by the rail- 
way company, because another passenger had 
infringed by-law No. 7 ! 


THE LITTLE DOG MATCH. 

Fifty years ago my great-grandmother sat in the 
porch of her cottage, looking with pleasure on the 
fragrant fiowers growing in her garden, and listen- 
ing to the song of her canaries hanging over her 
head. It was a sultry August evening j and 
gradually the sky overcast, a solemn stillness 
stole over the scene, while large drops of rain and 
heavy claps of thunder denoted the approach of 
a storm. She rose and removed her birds to the 
interior of the cottage. On returning to the open 
door she saw a woman dragging wearily up the 
garden-x^ath followed by a lean and hiragry-look- 
ing dog. 

‘ For the love of mercy, ma’am,’ began the 
tramx), ‘ please to buy a box or two of matches of 
a poor woman, for I ’ve not tasted food this blessed 
day.’ 

My great-grandmother looked at her with pity, 
Bcnevoleiace formed a large ingredient in her 
character. Here stood a fellow-eroaturc who.se 
forlorn appearance and sickly countenance denoted 
her condition as iflainly as her words ; while the 
famished animal beside her was evidently unable 
to travel farther. Tlie good old lady spoke at 
once in her primitive hospitality. 

‘ Come in, poor soul, and sit ye down and rest. 
A storm is coming up. .Here, take this meal, and 
enjoy it. You are truly welcome.’ 
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She busied hersell ia setting food before the 
wanderer, and tlien turned to the wanderers 
companion, her dog. ‘The poor dumb beast is 
nearly dead,’ she said ; and amid the violeiiee of 
the storm slie exorcised the bidding of the apostle 
to the best of hex ability. 

As soon as the tempest subsided the woman rose 
to go, full of gratitude for the kindness shewn her. 
The dog reposed comfortably on a rug, and seemed 
indisposed to quit his new home. 

‘Would you care to have the dog, mistress 1’ 
said the owner. ‘ He ’s none so haud.some ; but 
he’d guard thy house; and it’s part we must, 
sooner or later. He’ll have a blessed exchange, 
that ’s certain.’ 

My great-grandmother thanked her and expre.ssed 
her pleasure at the prospect of keeping the dog. 
The woman went her -way ; her canine comjtanioii 
stayed in his new home, and was, in rcmemlnmxee 
of his former owner, naTnod Match. Ho proved 
faithful and affectionate to iu.s mistress, and soon 
learned to distinguish her particular friends ; while 
to members of her family he ever paid the greatest 
attention, trotting regularly every day to see her 
daughter, my grandmother, who lived in the next | 
village, about^ a mile apart. He would, if the 
front-door xvaa open, walk through- the house to 
the part where the family lived, receive and 
return their greetings, wmlk to a particular mat 
which' lay at the foot of the staircase, lie down 
for a tim^- and then x’eturn. 

After heAiad lived some years with my aged 
relative, a nephew of hers from the border of 
Sherwood Forest, came to 'pay her a visit, and 
.witnessing. the intelligence .and fidelity of Match, 
begged li'im' ^rs a present. Very loath she wa.s to 
part from her '^&hhful friend ; but the entreaties 
of her favount^-'hephew prevailed, and wliou he 
returned home he '-^oolc tlie dog with him. His 
journey was perfoi’uiecl partly by stago-wagon.s, 
partly op foot. Fifially he wrote to announce his 
safe arrival at hoine^with l^fatch. Three xvecks 
later, as jxiy grandmother and her daughters sat at 
work one afternoon with open doors and windows, 
the apparition ofan omamated dog stumbled over 
the threshold, crawled f^bly through the room 
to his accustomed corner, and -sank exhausted upon 
the mat, too far gone to dp more Ihan^ raise his eyes 
for sympathy to his well-known friBpds. There 
was a great outcry, ‘It is poor Matclrl ’ ■ Work 
was thrown aside and all gathered round the dog. 
His bleeding feet were b.athed, and some milk givap 
him, which'ho drank eagerly, afterwards licking" 
the luuuls outstretched to help ; then, with a .sigh 
of 3 'elief and cnntoiitment, he fell asleep, and 
stirred not all night. But in tho early morning, ' 
. with a joyous bark, he bounded off through the 
doorway, and swiftly made his way to Ms dear 
old hoiuc, where lie wars received with every 
dcmoxistration of delight, which he returned with 
intere-it. 

From that time to the day of his death, some 
years later, Match was regarded as a hero, having 
travelled more than one hundred miles on foot, 
a road over which he had passed' ouly^ once. 
Afterwarcls, it transpired that he had experienced 
a beating for attempting to escape prcviotiHy ; and 
when his -ffight was discovered, it was at once 
conjectured whither he had gone, although it was 


considered impossible for him to accomplish the 
journey. Like many humble heroes, Mutch never 
played a prominent part out of his own circle ; 
but among the family in which he .lived his name 
is handed down as an instance of true fidelity. 
He had no pretensions to beauty, being a sandy- 
colourcd dog with short rough hair ; but must 
have possessed great powers of endurance and a 
wonderful memory. 


PHOHOGBAl-’H ODDITIES. 
pRoi'ESaon Fleeminu .Tenicin has applied tlic 
phonograph to a very interesting series of observa- 
tions on the wave-forms of articulate sound. By 
a process of enlargement of the vibrations caused 
by the indented tinfoil, he, with the assistaiice of 
Mr J. A. Ewing, has obtained a large series of 
markings, upon bands of paper, by which the 
wave-forms of different sounds have been shewn. 
Some of those results Professor Jeukiu has laid 
before the Royal Society of Edinburgh, d’lie 
vowel sounds in the phonogJ’a])h are J'ouud not 
to be dependent on the speeil witli which the 
cylinder of the phonograph is turned, the distinct 
, vowel being heard however much the jiiteh of the 
note Inay be altered. He found that the phono- 
graph resolutely refused to reproduce the French 
u, converting it always into the sound of oo. 
On the black-board, Professor Jenkin illustrated 
some of the constant forms assumed by the 
sound-waves, one of the most interesting beiiig 
those of the letter r. In the case of the broad 
sound of a,, it w'as shewn that whihp with most 
ordirnuy voices the •wave took the form whicli 
might bo described as having two humps, a 
rich bass voice had boeu fuuud to give a wave- 
form much more intricate, shewing four distinct 
hum])s in each recurrent jieriod of vibration. It 
was found that tins phojingfaph gave vowel sounds, 
as w'cll w'heix the cylinder was turned backwards 
as forwards ; and encouraged by lbi.s, the cobSSs* 
nante were experimented upon, giving the saxne 
result. Even with a consonant at the beginning 
and end of a syllable, as, .for example, hab, it was 
rather unexpectedly found that the word would 
bo correctly repeated either way ; shewing the 
identity of the sound. Professor Jenkin gave 
some amusement by describing the effects of read- 
ing words backwards, stating that witli careful 
observation every sound could be. heard, as, for 
example, in ‘ Association,’ which, when the cj’linder 
was reversed, could be distinctly heanl as ‘ nosh- 
' a-i-slio-sa.’ In ‘Edinburgh’ — which he said Mr 
■. Ewing could pronounce Ixickwards, Uipugh he 
could not — the various .sounds could a'l^'o be dis- 
1 tinguished. Words and sentences wdiich xvlien 
pronounced backwards or for wards /hound the 
.same, were tried. Thus ■wa.s tried the well- 
known sentence, ‘ hTadam, 1 ’m Adai.u',’ with which 
Adam is traditionally alleged to have salutt'.d Eve ; 
but ‘Madam, I’m Adam,’ altliougl/ .sjic-ll. tlio same 
both ways, did not sound the s<mic in the phono- 
graph, the diphthongal sound oljfLhe ‘I’m’ giving 
a soxxnd like ‘ iixya.’ It is obvious from Prore.ssor 
Fleeming Jenkiii’s experimonts that .some intere.st- 
ing points in ucou.stic3 ixiay yet bo settled by 
mcan,s of this extraordinary instrunxeufc. 
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readily as at home. We looked sharply round 
for the sleeping accommodation, hut failing to 
discover anything resembling a bedstead — other 
than the tops of the lockers placed round two 
sides of the cabin, and which we calculated could 
not possibly accommodate more than three persons 
— were considerably iJuzzled to understand hoAV 
such families as we had seen on the other boats 
were disposed of at night. The roof was not high 
enough to admit of hammocks being slung ; nor 
was the simce hctw’oen the lockers sullicient to 
allow of a bed being made up on the floor. Un- 
able to solve the puzzle ourselves, we suggested 
that surety, where tliere was a family of live or 
six children, they did not all sleep in the cabin. 

‘Indeed, but they do,’ replied our hostess. 
‘And this is how they manage. The father and 
mother with the youngest haby sleep at the end 
there, with maybe the next youngest at their 
feet; then a couple of the ehiklren at thi.s side ; 
and another, or two, under here.’ 

‘Under here’ being tbe space beneath the 
father’s bed, a very kennel, closed on all sides 
except a portion of the front corresponding to the 
width of the floor — about three feel. That children 
even could sleep in so confined a space without 
suffering permanently in health seems contrary to 
all natural laws ; but as a matter of i’act, barge- 
men and their families appear to be remarkably 
healthy. Expressing our surprise that any person 
could possibly sleep in so cramped a space, our 
informant continued : ‘ Bless you ! iliat ’s nothing. 
When there’s a butty, he sleeps as best he can on 
the floor.’ 

‘And pray, what is a butty ?’ we impure. 

‘Well, you .see, by rights there must be two 
able-bodied people on bo.ard every boat, besides 
a lad or a lass to take ivirn aljonfc at driving. 
Generally it ’s the man’s wife. Eat sometimes it 
h.appens as she’s sick or what not ; and then they 
have to get a growing lad of .sixteen or seventetm 
to butty with them for a voyage or two ; and then 
of course he lives and sleejjs on the boat along 
with the family. Not as you must run away 
with the idea that we all of ixs live entirely in 


OUR. OANAL POPULATION. 

As much interest has latterly been roused con- 
cerning the population habitually living in the 
English canal traffic lioats, we offer the following 
particulars on the subject from the personal 
observation of a corrospoudent. His narrative is 
as follow.? : 

After allowing one or two barges to pass, the 
occupants of which, seemed to be surly ill-favoured 
folks, one at length., came in sight which answered 
our purpo.se, and wc shall begin with it. 

A cleanly dressed woman looked up at its 
with a pleasant smile upon her face as we 
bade her ‘good-day,’ her limsband at the same 
time answering our salutation heartily. Whilst 
waiting for the lock to fill he came to our side 
and volunteered some sensible remarks on the 
great saving of water effected Ijy the iiso of the 
side-pound sy,stom, which led to a conversation 
between u.s, and eventually to an invitation to 
step on board and go with them as far as Brent- 
ford. Accordingly wo stepped on board; but at 
first had .some little difficulty in be.stowing our * 
person out of the way of the long tiller, which 
swept completely over the available standing-room 
in rear of the cabin door, and momentarily 
threatened to force us overboard. 

When at length we were w'cll under way, and 
the man had relieved his wife at the helm, she 
invited us to inspect the interior of their cabin, 
apologising for its unrurui.slied state as com- 
pared with other cabins, on the ground that 
e].ie did not habitually accompany her husband 
on. his voy.ages, pre.feiTing to .stay at home, ■when 
po.ssible, to keep the house in order. With 
no little ])ride, however, she pointed out the 
ii.sual arrangement of cupboard,?, locker.s, shelves, 
hooks, &c., by which the limited space of nine 
feet by six Avas made to contain tlie utensiLs 
and necessaries for the use of a whole family. 
As was naturid to a good housewife, she dilated 
mostly upon the coolcing capabilities of a wonder- 
fully smidl fire-place, erected close by the door- 
way, at Avhich, she averred, she could cook as 
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llie Ijoalfi, as a good nuitiy of us liave as good 
liomes on shore as you’d wish, to put foot in. 
But ou the other hand, there ’s as many more who 
don’t sleep out of tlio boat onco ujear, and hardly 
imou' wliat the inside of a house is like. 

‘ Do I mean to say that children are born in these 
cabins? Indeed I do, sir. ^Yhat is more, many ’s 
the child that is not only born on board but tfa 
on board too ; for as I told you, there ’.s many tliat 
hare no other homo than the boat, and no friends 
but what are boatmen too. So wbat are they to 
do ? with their husbands a-travelling all over the 
country ; Birmingham one week, and Brentford 
here maybe, the next. Plenty of ’em indeed 
have got so used to the boats it would be 
downright cruel if they were to be compelled to 
live in a house ashore like decent people ; because, 
you see, everything’s so different, and they’ve 
become so used to'^ making shift in little room, 
that they ’d be regularly lost in a house. 

‘How do they get on when they’re sick? 
Well, you see, it’s mostly a town that we tic irp 
at, at night, and there ’s generally a doctor to bo 
found, liowever late it may be; and they get 
medicine tliaf; way. I once lost a little girl on 
board. She was taken a little queer on the 
Sunday night before we were to start on this very 
same voyage on the Monday morning. It so 
happened that the master couldn’t get a butty, 
and so we ’d arranged as 1 should come down with 
him 5 though of course wo never dreamt as there 
was anything serious the matter with little Polly, 
or 1 wouldn’t have stirred with her. All day 
Monday and Ihicsday the child got so much worse, 
that wiien we tied up at night I made the master 
take her to a doctor and get some medicine for 
her. Of course we were obliged to go on the next 
day, with little Polly getting worse and worse 
every hour, so that at night we were afraid to take 
her on shore, and had to pay a doctor to come on 
board and see her. I hardly liked the thought 
of going on the next day ; but we were on a time 
voyage, by which the master was bound to be in 
Brentford on a certain day, and so we had to go 
on. But before night little Polly died. All that 
evening my master" tried to get somebody to take 
his boat on ; but it w’as a busy time just then, ajid 
there w'asn’t a boatman to bo got for love or 
money. We had some tbonghts of going on our- 
selves ; but ahnost as soon as it was daylight the 
next morning a policeman came on board and 
stopped us, saying, as no doctor had attended the 
child, there ’d have to be an inquest. It was no 
use me a-shewing him the medicine bottles, and 
saying as two doctors had seen her ; he wouldn’t 
believe us. Nor it wasn't till two days afterwards, 
after my master had been to the last doctor and 
got him to give him a letter to the coroner, that 
we could get leave to bury the child ; which we 
did, with not a soul belonging to her following her 
except my husband in his working clothes, I 
myself being too poorly to keep the poor man 
company in seeing the last of her. 

‘ As for children being born in 'the cabins, sir, 
I know several women who have had large 
families all born on board the boat while it was 
making its voyage, with perhaps nobody at all 
to attend on them except their husband, or some 
woman from another boat which chanced to he 
working mates with them. 

'Both my lads can read and write ; but there’s 




nine out of ten as you see on thi^ buats ciin’t Udi 
“A" from a bull’s foot, and on fhat account tho new 
Act is sure to do good. But my husband c;ni t(!ll 
you more about that than I can, and he’ll have 
done for a mile or two when wo get through; this 
next lock,’ 

‘None such easy work after all— is it, sir?’ 
inquired the husband, as _ after passing tlirotigh 
several locks all witliin a fou^ scoro j)ac(;H of each, 
other, at every one ol' Avbicb he bad. boon very 
hard at work opening and closing sluices, he 
stepped on board the barge and took the holm 
from liis wife. ‘There is them as thinks we 
bargees have nought to do all day except lean our 
arms on the tiller, smoke our pipes, and chalf 
anybody we come across. But you can see for 
yourself, sir, as we have all our work, at times,’ 

Having expressed our conviction that on that 
point he was right, wo requested him to enlighten 
us on sevoral matters connected Avith his particular 
class, Avhich he Avillingly did somewhat as follows. 

‘About our earnings ? Well, 1 SAippose urn can’t 
gx'umble as times go!!’ Take it all the year round, 
one week Avith another, I ;uul the lads earn per- 
haps a couple of pounds. Wo got paid irmstly by 
the voyage — so much a ton from one place to- 
anotluir ; and if v/o. could only got loaded uj) as- 
soon as Ave emptied, aa^ shouldn’t make a bad 
thing of it ; but the Avorst of it is the Avaiting 
about for a load Avdien one voyage is finished before 
wo can start on another, Tho boats the master 
finds ; but the horse is my owu ; and out of what I 
make I have to feed him, Avhich must be on the 
best of corn and hay that can bo got for money ; 
othorAAdse, he ’d neA'-er be able to get through the 
tramp, tramp, for five-and-twonty or thirty inihis — 
sometimes more — AA’hich ho has to do day after 
day, Avot and fine. Look at that corn, sir ! Bettor 
you won’t find in any gentleman’s stable, I’ll 
warrant. And I find that in the long-run it comes 
the chea, pest, for AAdmre those as feeds tlioir horses 
on anything, Avear out tAvo or three, I don’t use 
up one. Of course Ave don’t Avallc the Avhole day 
through, along, skle tho horse ; but av<i take it turn 
about, five or six. miles at a spell ; though some- 
times Avhen AAx?. are working (p,iick' voyages, night 
and day that is— OAVners finding relays of^lrorses — 
we have regular hours to drive, like AAmtehes on 
board ship ; but there ain’t much of that kind of 
work. noAv. Our day’s Avork is mostly oA-er by dark, 
sometimes sooner, sometimes later, all depending 
on the place Ave choose to tie up at, or the time aa'c- 
have to Avait to pa.?3 the locks. 

‘Do I think that railAAmys will do aAvay AAnilv. 
canals in time ? No, sir ; I don’t. Because, you 
see, there’s lots of goods as don’t aa'cII bear tlic 
packing and unpacking as is necessary for railway 
traA^eiling, as can lie put straight on board a barge 
and never be shaken even, till they are unloaded 
just at the very where they are Avanted, 

And lots of other goods there arc that m. {,’,an carry: 
cheaper than the railway, Avhere a day or tAA'o 
more on tho road don’t matter. Be, sides Avliich, 
there’s plenty of brickfields, co11ierie.s, IronAvorl-rs, 
and such like just on the canal banks and some 
distance from railroads, that Avill always use liarg'es 
to save the expense of carting ; so that I don’t 
think canals will go out of iashion jmt aAvliilc, 
And that’s why I'm glad to bear a,s I bey ’re pa-ss- 
ing an Act to do something for the poor children. 
You see it ’s just this way, sir ; our people as a 
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rule dou^t know Low to read and write themselves, 
most of ’em. having been on the boats since they 
could remember, "'and therefore they don’t see 
why they shouldn’t have the advantage of their 
children’s assistance in working the barge, the 
same as their fathers had. 

‘ Tliere ’s another way in which I think the Act 
will do good, and that is this. It will teach our 
women perhaps to have a little more decency 
about them than some of the wmrst of them have. 
If you ’ll believe me, sir, I see scenes on the canal 
sometimes, when some of the worst of them have 
been paid, as I can’t bear to look at, though not 
nearly so commonly now as I used to. And then 
again, it doesn’t always follow as because a man 
and woman \vork the same boat that they are 
married. In .fact, in my opinion it would be a 
good thing if the lassos were not allowed on hoard 
after they had grown up to be twelve or thirteen, 
as it stands to reason that they’re nearly sure to 
grow up barge women. And after all’s said and 
done, it’s no fitting life for a woman to lead. 
As you’ve seen for yourself, there’s a good deal 
of hard work attached to it, even on a fine day 
lilr.0 this; but in winter-time it’s simply cruel 
to a woman who has a young hahy. However, 
I suppose wken our children are compelled to 
go to school, as they say this new Act compels 
them, there’ll be a stop put to a good deal of what’s 
wrong about ns, and perhaps folks may not have 
so good a reason, for looking upon us as something 
worse than themselves, People seem to think 
that generally we are a regular had lot; hut I 
fancy if they knew a little more about ns, they ’d 
see that, though there arc some bad ones amongst 
us, take us .all in all we are no worse than .most 
uf our neighbours. We seem somehow to have 
got a name for interfering with' people as we 
chance to come across ; but you may see for your- 
self, sir, that we have quite as much as wc can 
do to mind onr own business, and a bargeman can 
no more afford to neglect his business than any- 
body else, if .ho means to do any good in the 
world. 

‘ What becomes of us when we get old? Well, 
mo.st of US stick to the barges as long as we can ; 
and when we are obliged to give up, if we 
haven’t put by enough to keep us comfortable, 
which I ’m sorry to say as there ain’t many of ns 
do, there’s generally a lock to he got or a job of 
some sort at the docks ; all depending on tlie sort 
of character we ’ve kept. 

‘Here we are, sir, at our journey’s end for this 
time,’ he added, as the boat slowly floated into a 
small open basin, there to remain for the night. 
The boatman’s wife, being already shawled and 
armed with a capacious basket, stepped on shore 
as soon, as the boat came near cnoiigh ; and with 
a cheerful good-night ’ to us, went away to do 
her marketing before the shops sliould close. 

Tying up th,e boat, my bargee friend sent off the 
boys with the horse to its stable, and proceeded to 
gather together and stow away in their respective 
lockers the odds and ends which had been in use 
daring the day ; remarldng as he did so, that 
though tliere were watchmen kept in every dock, 
it often happened that the barges were robbed of 
any loose things which might be left about, and 
therefore it was that most of the boats had a dog 
on boai’d, who made a better policeman than all 
the 'watchmen. With a last glance round he took 
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from one of the cupboards a dirty paper, and 
unfolding it for our inspection, said : There, yon 
see, reading and writing would be of some use to 
us after all ; for according to what tonnage is put 
down there, we get paid. And as you see, wher- 
ever we pay tolls they put down the time we })a,'’S, 
so that if we get drinking or loitering about lor .a 
day the owners know it, and make up our character 
according. 

‘ Yes ; I’m going to sleep on board ; but I must 
go and report our arrival at the office, and see as 
the horse is all right fir.st. And as for what I ’ve 
told you, I ’.ra sure you ’re very welcome to know 
it, especially if it will only make yon believe as 
if something was done to give our children a little 
reading and writing, and to stop so many lads and 
lasses being crammed together in the boats, there 
might he less respectable people than bargees.’ 

An unclouded moon was shining upon the calm 
water of the canal and upon the gaudily painted 
cabins of some twelve or thirteen barges, wMch 
lay motionless in the basin, displaying no other 
sign of human habitation than the thin columns of 
smoke which issued from their stove-pipes, as we 
bade our Mend ‘ good-night,’ and started on onr 
homeward walk, well satisfied with the experience 
we had gained while spending an hour or two 
with some of ‘ our canal population.’ 
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CHAPM3R XSni. — JASPER PEELS PERPLEXED. 

Jasper Dehetl, as he slowly made his elaborate 
toilet on the sunny Beptember moruiug 'wliich 
succeeded to the eventful night on which he had 
espied from his window Ruth’s slight form gliding 
across the lonely park, turned over many things 
in his mind. His man, who groaned over the 
dull monotony of rural existence, and longed to 
be once more in Mount Street or Bond Street 
lodgings, silently opined, as he applied the ivory- 
backed brushes to his master’s hair or removed 
the silver-gilt stoppers of the scent-bottles, that 
‘ the captain ’ was brooding over his turf calami- 
ties. But he was wrong. Jasper’s reverie was 
on a diflererrt theme. 

Who or what was this mysterious Miss 'Willis, 
this interesting orphan, whom regard for the 
mythical major her defun.ct papa had induced 
Sir Sykes to take into the bosom of his family ? 
The conversation which he had overheard when 
lurking in the frowsy garden of Tlui Traveller's 
Best recurred again and again to his memory, and 
served to explain much, but not all. That the 
presence beneath his roof-treo of Ruth Willis 
had been imposed upon the baronet by Hold’s 
importunity, he well knew. That he had 'with 
his own ears heard Hold describe her as his sister, 
he well rcmei-jibcred, but he recalled too the 
sneering tone in w-hich the adventurer had claimed 
kindred with the, Indian orphan. 

Of one thing alone did Captain Denzil feel sure. 
Ruth, he her understanding with Hold what it 
might, was a lady, and no blood-relation of the 
rough rover who claimed to be her brother. Who 
then was this Ruth? Again and again Jasper’s 
thoughts flew back to the iittle sister that had 
died so early, and whose untimely death was 
reported to have made the owner of Carbery Chase 
the morose joyless recluse that he had long hooii. 



Could it lie— was it possible that the child had 
not (lied at all, that a false registry, a sham burial, 
liad thrown dust in credulous eyes, and that the 
missing member of the fatuilj’-, hidden for years 
from all eyes, had at length been introduced under 
a fictitious name into the household 1 

A profound distrust of their fellow-crcaturea 
is usually a cardinal point of belief with young 
men of such tastes and habits as those of Jasper; 
nor did he find it difficult to accredit Sir Sylces 
with concealed villainy of some sort, or Miss 
Willis with not, as in sporting language he pithily 
paraphrased it, 'running square/ But he did desire 
to find a conceivable motive of some hind j and in 
the absence of that was driven to speculations too 
wild to shape themselves in rational form. 

‘ if the governor had been touched in the head'-— 
thus ran the son's dutiful meditations—' I could 
have set down the thing as a rich man’s crazed 
' caprice ; but no ! he ’s as sound as a hell. And 
then that follow the pirate actually bullying him 
to get this girl foisted npon us ! What imagin- 
able interest can ho have in planting her at 
barbery Chase, or AYhat can he the bond of union 
between a refined dainty little creature and a 
buccaneering vagabond of his stamj) ? The whole 
affair is a riddle,’ 

It might he added that Jasper was not an adept 
in the solution of such social puzzles. Turf 
rascalities of any sort carao quite naturally within 
the compass of atr understanding w'ell fitted to 
grasp all that could be done on the olfensive or 
the defensive where a race-horse was concerned. 
He knew as much as an outsider could know 
regarding touts and horse-ivatchers, stable strategy 
and the tactics of the course. He no more ex- 
pected straightforward conduct on the part of an 
owner than on that of a trainer or of a jochey. 
He did not except even those owners, trainers, and 
jockeys, whose honesty was proverbial on tlie 
English turf. The money to be -won rvas in 
his eyes motive sufficient for any moral olAuse- 
ness. But the behaviour of Sir Sykes did not 
square itself with any of his ethical theories, hoiv- 
ever tolerant. 

When, for the very first lime since his acci- 
dent at the steeplechase, Gapfain Denzil made liis 
appoarairce at the family In’cakl'ast-table, ho re- 
ceived the congratulations of his sistens on the 
marked imiiroveinent in his looks. And it was a 
fact that he not merely seemed but felt in better 
health than before, in spile of the loss of sleep 
incumbent on his vigil of the previous night. The 
activity of his thoughts had stirred his languid 
pulses and lent a pleasing vigour to his sluggish 
mind, and he even began to find existence at 
Carbery more endurable since his fancy had been 
stimulated by the partial discovery which ho hail 
chanced upon. 

‘ I should like to have a word with yoir, Jasper,’ 
said Sir Sykes. (It was a very unusual thing for 
him to say.) ‘You will find me in the library 
after breakfast/ 

Jasper, who had been stealthily admiring the 
calm unconcern with which Miss Willis met his 
gaze, and the perfect steadiness of that young 
lady's nerves, started, but instantly recovered 
himself, ‘To be .sure, sir,' he said, toying with 
his tea-spoon, while his lieart quickened its beating. 
The enigma was about to be solved then. He 
could not doubt that the communication which 
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his father had to make had reference to the strange 
doings of wliich Carbery Cliase had of late heen 
the theatre. 

Sir Sykes, in his lavouikn apartment, wns not 
kept waiting very long. His only sun, in uiie- 
dienco to liis fatluir’s invitation, sauntered in with 
his customary air of nonchalant indiifereuce, and 
took his seat loungingly in an. casyr-cluiir opposite 
to that of Sir Sykes. Tlie baronet .seemed at a 
loss for words wherewith to begin the announce- 
ment he desired to make, 

‘You are nearly yinu’self again, Jasper, after 
your heavy fail?' said Sir Sykes, by way of a 
prelude to the conversation. 

‘Yea; thanks. My arm is a little troublesome, 
but otherwise I am getting on capitally,' replied 
Jasper after an instant’s hesitation. He had hesi- 
tated in diplomatic doubt as to whether the part 
of an invalid would stand him in better stead than 
that of a flomishing convahiscent, hut contented 
himself with, giving an ambiguona answer. Had 
CajJtain Prodgers or any sporting friend put the 
query, ‘ I feel fit and well ’ would have heen 
the ap])ropriatc rejoinder ; but with his parent 
the ex-Lancer did not care to lose any coigne of 
vantage-ground. 

‘I am glad of it,’ moohanically returned the 
baronet ; and then there was another qmuse, more 
awkward than the last, 

‘My hoy,’ said Sir Sykes, plunging with an 
effort into the subject nearest to Ids thoughts, 
‘ you can’t suppose that I like to see yon wasting 
your young life in indolent inaction, or that I ain 
blind to the fact that the quiet humdrum ways of 
Carbery often pall upon you.’ 

Jasper pricked up his ears. Here was an exor- 
dium which jiromised well, too well almn.st. Could 
it be possible that his fatlier wars going to .sign, so 
to speak, his .social ticket-of-leave, and to send 1dm 
back w'herc Fasldon reigned suprimic — to London, 
Newmarlcet, Melton? .Had the J.^’ate.s grown Iciiul ; 
and could he, .lasper Heuzil, witli a satisfactory 
bank balance, once more take hi.s placir in the 
comstellation of the gilded youth of Britiun ? He 
opcncid his lazy eyes a very little wdder, and 
looked at his lather wdth a reiunved interest in 
the next word.s that he should hear. 

'Tlie case,’ went on Sir Syke.-;, 'lies in a nut- 
shell. You are discontented simply because you 
have nothing to occupy you and no one to care 
for. I should like very much, Jasper, to see you 
happily marx'ied ; I should indeed/ 

Jasper stared. His -roseate visions of a prompt 
reappearance in betting-rings and military c.liibs 
were lading fast. But this novel anxiety on the 
part of 8ir Sykes qs to Ids .son’s matrimonial 
future might Lc twdsted somehow into the Ibunda- 
tion of at least a qualified prosperity. ‘He eau't 
mean/ such w'as Jasper’s inward .soliloquy, ‘my- 
self and my wife to be mere p(.;usionerri, living 
indolently here at Carbery. He must do some- 
thing for U.S, he must indeed ; unlc.s.s it is an 
heiress he is about to .sugge.st as a de.sirab]e 
daughter-in-huv/ — ' I suppose I must marry, like 
other people, .some of these dayis,’ sai(l ja.spor, 
with Pall-Mall qihilosophy. 

‘ And there is this a(.lvantage in your position,’ 
returned Sir Sykes, in a rjuick flurried manner, 
'that you need not look for fortune in .a wife. 
The heir-expectant of Carbery can afford to di.s- 
regard such matters as dow^ry and portion,’ 
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A little pink IIuhIi X'ose to the roots of Jasper’s 
fair hair. He did not quite enjoy the hearing 
himself described as heir-expcctarit, not feeling 
sure but that a covert sneer Avas intended ; but it 
Avas pleasant to be told that he was not expected 
to earn his bread, as he had kuoAvri other broken- 
doAvn men of fashion to do, by Avedlock. Perhaps 
it Avas rank, not Avealth, on Avhicli the governor’s 
thoughts ran — perhaps Lady Gladys De Vere. 
But here Jasper’s meditations Avere interrupted, 
and his thoughts turned into a neAV channel, Avhen 
the baronet suddenly said : f Has it never occurred 
to you that Miss Willis, our new inmate here at 
Caibery, Avas a very charming little person, a good 
girl, and a clever 'one, and Avho Avould make an 
excellent AA'ifc ?’ 

The explosion of a hand-grenade Avould not 
have iJrodnced a more startling effect on Jasper’s 
nerves than did this Avholly unexpected speech on 
the part of Sir Sykes. For a moment or two he 
sat motionless, Avith arched eyebrows and parted 
lips, and then said, stammeringly : ‘ Why, I ; 
thought the relationship — no, not that, but I 
supposed — obstacle — marriage ! ’ _ | 

It was for Sir Sykes then to look astonished. 
Either he Avas a consummate actor, or his son’s 
last Avords had been to him utterly inexplicable. 

‘ I hardly know,’ said tlie baronet, in that cold 
balLhaughty tone that had become habitual to 
him, ‘to Avhat you allude, or what insuperable 
stumbling-l)lock you conceive to stand in your 
AVay, should you Incliiuj to do so sensible a thing 
as to pay your addresses to my ward, Miss Willis. 
)Slie has, it is true, no fortune ; but that deficiency, 
as I liave already said, is one Avhich I can easily 
remedy; In addition to Carbovy Chase, Avhicli is 
quite,’' he added Avith marked emphasis, ‘ at my 
OAvn disposal, I have a large amount of personal 
property, and should be Avilling to settle a con- 
siderable income on your wife — I say on your wife, 
Jasper, because, unhappily, I cannot rely ou your 
prudence Avhere money is concerned.’ 

‘I know I’ve made too strong running, knoAv it 
Avell enough,’ answered the ex-cavalry officer, 
stroking hi's yellow moustache ; ‘and I don’t deny, 
sir, that you have treated me very kindly as to 
money and that. But really and seriously, sir, 
can you Avish me to marry bliss Willis E 

‘ Ileally, my son, your pertinacity in cross- 
questioning me on the matter is — I am sure most 
unAvittingly — almost offensive,’ replied Sir Sykes 
nervouslj% ‘ Nor do I see what there would be so 
very Avonderful in your scdcction of an amiable and 
accomplished girl, domiciled in your father’s house, 
and the <laughler of— poor Willis ! ’ added the 
baronet in conclusion, as though the memory of 
the deceased major li!i<l suddenly recurred to him 
Avith unusual vividness. 

Jasper, Avho remembered the conversation which 
he had overheard at The TmvaUcrh', Rest, fairly 
gasped for breath, ills parent’s talent for duplicity 
seemed to him to be something strange and shock- 
ing, as the xuitruthf Illness of an elder generation 
always does appear. 

‘ I should not liave urged my vicAA's upon you as 
I have done,’ continued Sir Sykes after a pause, 

‘ but that I have some idea tl'iat the young lady 
who has been the unconscious subject of this con- 
versation entertains — what shall I say ?— a prefer- 
ence I'ur your society, Avhich her feminine tact 
enables her to hide from general notice. I feel 


assured that it only rests with you to Avin the 
heart of Ruth Willis — a prize Avorth the Avinning.’ 

We are all A^ery vain. Jasper, fop and Avorld- 
ling though he was, felt a thrill of gratified vanity 
run through him like an electric shock, as his 
father’s artful suggestion sank into the depths of 
his selfish mind. But he made haste to put in a 
disclaimer. 

‘I’m afraid, sir, you arc too partial a judge,’ he 
said, with an inA'Dluntary glance at the Venice 
mirror opposite. ‘Miss Willis is too sensible to 
care about a good-for-nothing fellow like me.’ 

‘I think otherwise, Jasper,’ returned Sir Sykes. 
‘ HoAvever, for the present Ave have talked enough. 
My wishes, remember, and even — even my Avelfare, 
for reasons not just now to be explained, are on 
the side of this inarriage. Think it over. To you 
it means easy circumstances, a home of your OAvn, 
the reversion of Oarhery Chase, my cordial good- 
will, and the society of a charming and high- 
principled Avifo*. Think it over.’ 

‘I will think it OA'-er, sir,’ said Jasper, rising 
from his chair, and lounging out of the library 
Avith the same listless SAvagger as that with Avliiclx 
he had lounged into it. ‘ I should be glad of 
course to meet your Avishes, and that. Quite a 
surprise though.’ 

Left alone, Sir Sykes buried his face in his 
hands, and Avhen he raised it again it looked old, 
worn, and haggard. ‘That scoundrel Hold,’ 1^6 
said Avitli a sigh, ‘makes me pay a heavy price for 
his silence, and even now his motives are to me a 
problem that 1 cannot solve.’ 

(2’o he continued.) 


CURIOUS THEATRE CUSTOMS IN PARIS. 
Tma visitor to Paris may witness a kind of 
theai.rical performance Avhich is strikingly differ- 
ent from any that can bo seen in Great Britain. 
We refer to the Theatre des blenus Plaisirs, in 
the Boulevard de Strasbourg. Part of the enter- 
tainment here consists in certain of the actors and 
actresses criticising the performances Avhich are 
proceeding upon the stage, from seats in various 
parts of the house — pit, circle, and gallery — Avhich 
they have c|uietly got into unobserved by the 
audience. They assume the role of ordinary 
spectators who find themselves compelled in the 
interests of literature and art to remonstrate in a 
rather extraordinary manner against Avhat they 
see and hear upon the stage; and the surprise 
of the uninitiated Avheu the hall is set rolling is 
considerable. 

The manager comes upon the stage and begins a 
modest speech upon past successes and future pros- 
pects ; hut he has not lar advanced in his speech 
when a gentleman rises in the stalls, ivith hat in 
hand, and in the most respectful maimer corrects 
him with regard to a Avord Avhich he declares to be 
ill chosen and misleading, at the same time obliging 
the manager Avitli the correct word. Here another 
gentleman introduces himself into the dispute, 
and complicates matters by _ a neAV suggestion, 
which involves the subject in inextricable con- 
fusion and absurdity. Both gentlemen are ex- 
tremely polite, but iirm in denying the right of 
the manager to that word ; and the latter is driven 
frantic, and retires from the stage glaring at his 
antagonists. 

Silence for* a few seconds succeeds this scene, 
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T/Iieii suddenly a man in tlie front seat of tlie 
gallery starts up from his scat with a wild cry, 
throws one leg over the gallery, hangs forward 
suspended from the railing, and gazes towards tlio 
pit entrance of the theatre. Pie sees something 
of absorbing interest, and with another cry he 
is abmit to throw himself over the gallery. The 
people scream ; and then lie finds he has been, 
niiatalcen ; ho rosnmes a normal position, _ and 
loolcing round upon the audience with a kindly 
smile, \vhicli strangely contrasts with his late look 
of anxiety, ho asks pardon for unnecessarily dis- 
turbing their composure, and resumes his seat. A 
fcouor singer now comes upon the stage and com- 
mencos a song ; but the two^ critics in the .stalls 
are particular, and take exception to his style ; they 
do so with manifest regret, hut the principles of 
art must be attended to. With profuse apologie,s, 
and au expre-ssed hope that he will proceed with 
hi.s song in the coi'rccted form, the critics resume 
their seats. The tenor, at first exasperated, he- , 
comes mollified by the courteous manners of the 
gentlemen, and begins lua song again ; but almost 
imraediatcly a lady sitting in the front .seat of the 
circle tells him. that he is in danger of dropping 
his moustache. This last is the linal ‘straw’ oil 
the back of the vocalist, and ho retires in high 
dudgeon. 

By the side of the lady in the circle there sits 
a meek-looking old gont’leman, who being natu- 
rally shocked at the conduct of his wife, puts on 
his hat as if to leave the theatre ; but the better- 
half is egual to the occasion, and knocks his hat 
over the meek old gentleman’s eyes, and the 
meek old gentleman him, self back 'into ]ii.s scat. 
Presently several actrcs.ses appear upon the stage, 
and one of them commences to sing, ivith prob- 
ably a pleasing .S 3 ’’m 2 iathetic voice; but .such is not 
the opinion of the lady, who liokbs the singer up 
to ridicule. The vocali.st tlieu stops, and engages 
in a verbal and violent encounter with her perse- 
cutor, who from her place in the ‘ circle ’ returns 
the badinage •with interest, so that soon Iho other 
.retires from the stage vampiishcd. The victor is 
n^w asked herself to sing, a request with which 
shb readily complies, .singing ivith abundant action 
arul'in.^od voice an exceedingly catching song, 
and at chorus, giving a royal wave of the 
hands towai’ds the gallery to join with her at that, 
point. 

The stranger be surprised to learn that this 
disturbing element in the audience, in reality comes 
from behind the scenes ; the lady who has just 
.sung is the leading niciuber of the company, and 
the gentlemen critics ate well-known and highly 
appreciated comedians. And though the stranger 
may think that all this is an impromjitu dis- 
turbance, it is finite certain that all is rehear.Hefl 
as carefully as anj*- play that is put irpon the 
stage, 1 low long .such a performance •would secure 
the favour of a London audience, i.s doubtful; 
here, however, it is au abiding success?, is received 
with immense applause— the alaqimirs or profes- 
sional applauders being apparently altogether dis- 
pensed with-— and the audience is kept in con- 
tinual hilarity by the humorous attack and by the 
instant and witty t’eply. 

■Within the Parisian theatres the visitor may 
derive some amusement from observing the opera- 
tions o'f the claqueMrs, who are employed at the 
principal establishments to augment the enthu- 


siasm of the audioncfi, TJk! ]nG3i who compo.-je 
this body of prolcssioual applaud ers a]fpt!iir to 
belong ttt the ai'ti.san claKs ; they number from forty 
to fiftiq that i.s tliej'" are aiioiiL a hiuKb’cd hand.s all 
told. They occujiy the front row of rstsals in tin; 
second or thii’d gallery, so that to ob.servo them a,ud 
their movements it k necessary to occupy a ]3laee 
in one of the galleries, dlheir leader sits in thei'c 
midst, ever ready at the points marked foi* hijii by 
author or xuanagfer to give, the signal wdiicli ‘Iniugs 
down the hou.se.’ A.y the xnonient arrive.a v.'hen 
the bon-mot shall be uttered, the c/icf breathes upon 
his liand.s, then stretches them slightly upwards, 
•while he at the same time looks rigi)t ami left 
along his ranks. This is equivalent to ‘ Attention ’ 
or ‘ Prepare to fire a volley.’ Each Juan is now at 
the ‘ready,’ and waits anxiously upon the chef. 
When the mot i.s uttered, ho brings Ins haiids to- 
gether -with a, frantic wave, and the others simul- 
taiieomsly with him make a very respectahlc, even 
enthu.sia.stic .show of applau.'io.* At the end of a 
song the leader .starts the e.ry lHo<\ ploo (plus, 
signifying more), in which all join ; this, whic.h i.s 
eqiiivaleiit to our ‘ Encore/ soxmds in the .stranger’s 
cars more like hooting tlnin aught else; but it is 
no doubt as welcome to the French actor as a 
good British cheer is to an English one. 

This little army, like all others, has its awk- 
ward squad. One evening at the ‘Renaissance’ 
wo observed the chf to become very uneasy on 
account of one who was exceedingly remiss in his 
duty ; not only was the amount of applause when 
given small in volume, but once when the signal 
■u'as given he entirely neglected to comply wdth it. 
This -was gall and wormwood to the loader, who 
really seemed a very earnest h.ard-working man 
in. his profe.ssiou ; .so after fmi.shing the round of 
applause, he * went for’ that awk'vvard man, rejnon- 
strated with him, and even gave him on the spur 
of the moment, a lesson on the correct method of 
clap])ing hand.*. After this the pupil .shewed 
marked improvement, and by the end of the play 
performed his duiy^ ix.i such a satisfactory manner 
as proxuised well for his future advancement in 
this handy proferssion. The effect of this per- 
nicious .sy.stom xxpon the audience is very diflerexrt, 
we should tliink, from what was anticipated when 
it was first organised ; for finding that the applause 
is supplied by the establishment, just as it supplies 
programmes or turns on the gas, the audience feel 
that they are relieved from all obligations in the 
matter, and unless stirred hy an irresistible 
influence, seldom dream of applauding at ail. 


THE RIVAL LAIRDS. 

Iw a recent article on Curling •wo endoavoured to 
give a sketch of the history oi‘ tbi.s popidiir Scol- 
tish pastime, together -with a brief ouf,iine of the 
mode in which the game is usual ly iiliiyed. The 
following .story of a matcli botvveeij t?v'o riv.al 
parishes,' supposed to have been played about the 
hegiiming of the present century, imiy give the 
reader a further idea of the entliusi.i.sm evoked 
on the ice whenever and wherever curif)!‘,s for- 
gather. Let the non-initiated iinagine hiuiwclf 
standing beside a frozen slieet of water, rrpon. 
which are assembled a company of suen of various 
ranks from peer to peasant, (!nch striving to do hi.s 
best to support the prowess aud limiour of Ids 
rink. The rink let it be understood is a certain 
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iHirtion of icc, from thirty to forty yards in length, | 
iipportioiied off to the players. The players consist 
usually of four on each side, and. whereas in the 
well-kmnvu game of grass-howls, each player is 
provided witli two wooden howls which he drives i 
towards a small white ball called the Jack, eacli l 
])laycr on. the icc has two curling-stones shaped 
much like a Gouda cheese — with a handle atop — 
which he propels or hurls towards a certain marked 
sjmt at each, end of the rink, called the tee ; and round 
each tee is scratched a series of concentric rings | 
ranging from two to ten or tavelve feet in diameter. 
Standing at one end of the rink the man whose I 
turn it is to play, umits the bidding of his director | 
or ‘ skip ’ who stands at the other end, and then 
endeavours to act according to the directions that , 
may be given by that important personage. Each 
of the four jdayors on one side plays alternately J 
against his antagonist, the main object being to 
scud the stone gliding up the ice so that it nniy 
eventually lie within the rings and as near the 
tee as possible. Thus, when the ‘end’ is finished, 
the side whose stones lie nearest the tee scores so 
many towards the game. 

Sometimes wdren the ice is partially thawed the 
players have difficulty in hurling their stones 
all the way to the tee ; and sometimes they lail 
to get them beyond a transverse mark called the 
‘ liog-score,’ two-thirds clown the rink — in which 
case the lagging stone is put off’ the icc and cannot 
count for that ‘ end.’ Besoms, however, wdth which 
each man is armed, are here of great account, the 
laws of the game permitting each player to sweep 
the ice in. front of an approaching stone belonging 
to his side, so as to accelerate its progress, if 
necessary. The shouts of ‘Sweep, sweep!’ or 
rather ^^Sooj), soopP are of continual recurrence, 
and are exceedingly amusing to strangers. The 
skip on each side .first directs his three men 
and then lastly plays himselff On his general- 
idiip in skipping much depends, his efforts being 
mainly directed first to get as many stones as 
possible near the tee, and then to get his men 
to ‘guard’ them from being driven off by those 
of tiie opposite side. Or he may direct a player 
to aim at a certain stone already lying, with a 
view to take an angle, or ‘wick’ as it is termed, 
and so land liis own stone near the tee. This 
•wicking is a very pretty part of the game and 
requires great delicacy of iffay. _ 

The anxiety of the opposing skips is very 
amusing to watch, and the enthusiasm of the 
several" players Avhen an unusually good shot is 
.made, is boundless. A good ‘ lead ’ or first player, 
tliongh he is necessarily debarred from the niceties 
of the game wluch fall to the lot of the subse- 
quent players, is a very important man in the 
game if he can jdace liis ’stones within the circles 
that surround the tee, or in familiar parlance, 
‘ lie within the hou^c*.’ Second phiy er’s post is not 
so important; but ‘third stone ’ is a position given 
usually to an experienced player, as he has fre- 
qnentjy to cither drive off some dangerous stone 
belonging to the other side, and himself take its 
place/; or has to guard a stone of his own side, 
■\^'hicll though in a good position may lie open 
to the enemy. Thus proceeds with varying fortmie 
lliis ‘roaring game’ of give and take, stone after 
stone being (Iriven along the icy plain, till the 
fd.-ips themselves come to play and so finish the 
‘end.’ 


With these preliminary remarks we proceed to 
our tale. 

Snow had falleu long and silently over all the 
high-lying districts of the south of Scotland. It W’as 
an unusually bad year for the sheep-farmers, whose 
stock was suffering severely from the protracted 
storm and the snow which enveloped both hill and 
low-lymg pasturage. But while sheep-farmers were 
thus kept anxiously waiting for fresh weather, 
curlers were in their glory, as day after day they 
forgathered on the ice and followed up the 
' roaring game,’ 

The century was young, and the parlicnlar year 
of our story was that known and spoken of for 
long afterwards .as the ‘ bad year,’ In these days, 
there was no free-trade to keep down the price 
of corn or beef, which during years of had harvest 
in Great Britain, or long periods of frost and snow, 
rose to famine prices, and were all but unprocur- 
able by the poorer classes. Oatmeal at half-a- 
crown a peck told a sad tale in many a household, 
and especially on the helpless children — the bairns. 

As we have said, curling had been enjoyed to 
the full ; x>erhaps there had even been a .surfeit 
of it, if the real truth were told. Match after 
match had been played by parish against parish, 
and county against county. .Rival rinks of choice 
layers belonging to countie.? such as Peebles 
lad challenged those of the neighbouring counties 
of Selkirksiiire, or even Midlotluan. Prizes, con- 
sisting of medals or money, had been gained by 
various enthusiasts ; and last thougli not ]ea.st, 
matches for suppers of beef and greens — the true 
curlers’ fare, had been contested, the reckoning to 
be paid by the losing rinks, Tlie benedicts too had 
played the bachelors, and had as usual, beaten 
them. 

Country squires had given prizes to be played' for 
by their tenantry versus adjoining tenantry, and 
had brought their fur-clad wives and daughters to 
the ice to congratulate them on success, or condole 
with them on defeat. In sliort, the sole occupation 
of the majority of the a<lult male rural population 
of the south of Scotland in the year of which we 
speak, seeiued to be — curling. 

Amongst other matches in the county of Peebles- 
shire there was one that yet reinained to coine off, 
namely between the parishes of Tweedamuir and 
Broughton. In a series of matches — or bonspiels 
as they were termed— between parish and parish, 
these two had stood unbeaten. It therefore 
reraainod to be seen wliicb pari.sh should boat the 
other, and thereby achieve the envied position of 
champion of the county. 

When the honour of aparis/i is at stake on the 
ice, the choice of the men who are^ to play, is a 
matter of very grave import. In a friendly match 
between two riuk.s, a little uiiskilfulness on the 
part of one or more of the players is a very 
common affair and is comparatively unheeded: 
but in a bonspiel between the two best parishes 
in a celebrated curling county, the failure or even 
the occasional uncertainty of any one-man may be 
fraught with direst consequences. 

Foremost among the pronnffers of the forth- 
coming match which was to decide matters, were 
Robert Scott laird of Tweedsumir, and Andrew 
Murray laird of Broughton, These worlliies Jiad 
long been rivals on other than ice-liclds, and 
though ou friendly enough teria.s at kirlc or market 
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^Tcre each keenly alive to his own honour and 
prowess. Any game, therefore, in which these 
rival lairds engaged, was sure to be closely con- 
tested ; and the result was at all times as eagerly 
watched by interested spectators as it was keenly 
fought by the rival parties, _ It is even said that 
the lairds had been rivals in love as well as in 
otlier sports, the result of which was that Murray 
had carried olf the lady and Scott had remained a 
baclidor, -willi an old housekeeper named Betty to 
take charge of him. But as the story of the love- 
match was but the ‘ clash’ of the country, it may 
be taken for what it is worth. 

On the morning of the day fixed for the match 
(which was to come off at Broughton and to 
consist of four men on each side), the laird of 
Tweedsmuir was early astir, in order to see that 
the cart which was to convey his own curling- 
stones and those of his men to Broughton — a dis- 
tance of some half-dozen miles— was ready, and 
that the men themselves were prepared to accom- 
pany it. The cart having been duly despatched 
with the schoolmaster of the parish, who was to 
be one of the players, and the shepherd from 
Talla Linns, who was to be another, Laird Scott 
ordered out his gig and himself prepared to start. 

‘Now Betty,’ cried the laird to his old house- 
keeper, as he iwoccoded to envelop himself in his 
plaid, ‘you’ll see and have plenty of beef and 
greens ready by six o’clock, and a spare bed or 
two ; for besides our own men it’s likely enough 
I may bring back one or two of the beaten lads to 
stop all night.’ 

‘’Deed laird, talc ye care the Broughton folk 
dinna get the better o’ j/ow, and beat ye after a’ ; 
they tell me they’re grand curlers.’ 

‘Well Betty, I ’in not afraid of them, with 
Andrew Denholm on my side.’ 

Thus assured, the stalwart laird seized tlin reins 
and took the road for Broughton. On his rvay 
<lown the valley of the Tweed ho called at the 
humble cottage of the said Andrew Denholm, who 
usually played the critical part of ‘third stone,’ 
and was one of his best supporters ; and whose 
employment, that of a mason, was for the nonce at 
a stand-still. j 

‘ What ! not ready yet Andrew ? ’ exclaimed 
tlie, laird in a tone of disappointment. ‘Bestir 
yourself man, or 'we’ll not be on the icc by ton 
o’clock’ . 

‘ I ’m no’ gaun’ to the euxiin’ the day sir,’ replied 
.Andrew with an air of dejection. ! 

‘And what for no’ V inquired the laird with uu- ' 
easy apprehension. ‘You know Andrew, my man, 
the game canna’ go on without you. The honour 
of Tweedsmuir at stake too! there’s not another 
man I would risk in your place on the ice this | 
day.’' . _ . . 

‘Get Wattie Laidlaw the weaver to tak’ my! 
jilace laird ; he ’s a grand curler, and can play up ' 
a stanc as well as ony man in the parish ; the fact 
is sir, just now I have na’ the heart even to curl, i 
Gang yer ways yersell laird, and skip against the 
laird o’ Broughton, and there’s nae fear o’ the I 
result ; and Wattie can play third stane instead j 
o’ me/ ' ! 

‘ Wattie will play nae third stane for me : come ' 
yourself Andrew, and we ’ll try to cheer you I 
up ; and you ’ll take your beef and greens up bye 
wi’ the rink eallauts and me in the afternoon.’ 

Denholm was considered one of the best curlers 


in that imrt of the county, and was usually 
one of the first to be on the ice. ; l.o secs him, 
therefore, tlms cast down and listb'.s-s, filled thes 
laird’s -warm heart with .sori'ow. lies saw tliei-cs 
was somutliing wrong, lie must rally tins dcs- 
jected mason, 

‘Do you think,’ continued tlie laird, ‘that .1 
would trust 'Wattie (o ])lay iii your jihiee. ; a icoor 
silly body that e.au bandy get to tbci b.og-.score, let 
alone the lee f Na, na Andrew; railitu- let the 
matc.h be off than lie beatem in tliat way.’ 

Seeing the laird thus detcirmined to carry off 
his ‘third man’ to the setme of the appvoacliiiig 
conflict, the poor mason eiulcavoui’ed still further 
to remonstrate by a recital of lus grievances. 

‘ Ye ken .sir,’ lie began, ‘ what a long storm 
it has been. Six Aveeks since I’ve had a day at 
my trade, though I have made a shilling or two 
now and again up-bye at tlio homestead yonder. 
But aaT tlie price o’ meal at hall'-a-orowu the pock, 
and no’ very good after a’ ; and ninatoenpcnice for 
a .loaf of bread, Ave ’vo had a sair time of It. "But 
we Avadna’ vex oorsels about tluit, 'Afaggie and me, 
if Ave had meal cneugh to keep the bairns .led. 
Five o’ them dwiiiing atvay before cmr eyes; it’s 
been an unco job I "assure you, laird. Indeed 
if it hadna been for .Mag’s sister that ’s married 
upon the grieve o’ Drummelzier, clear knoAvs Avhat 
Avould have become of us, Avi’ Avhiles no a handfu’ 
o’ meal left in the girncl. Even avL’ the siller to 
pay for it, it ’s no’ aye to be gotten ; and,’ faltered 
the poor felloAV in conclusion, ‘ there ’.s just meal 
cneugh in , the house to-day to last till the 
morn,’ 

‘ Well, cheer up my man !’ cried tlie laird ; ‘the 
longest day has an end, and this storm cannot last 
much longei*. In fact there ’s a thaw coming on 
or I’m far cheated. There’s a crown to Maggie 
to replenish the lueal-ark, and get maybe a sup 
o’ something better .for the bairns. And there’s 
cheese an’ bread in the gig here that Avill serve 
you and me Andrew, till the beef and greens 
are^ ready for us up-bye in the afternoon. Mean- 
Avhile, a tastin’ o’ the llask Avill no be amiss, and 
then for Broughton.’ 

Thus invigorated and rcassuredj the mason took 
his seat .beside the laird, and amid blessings from 
the gudoAvifo and Avell-Avi,sliings from the bairusj 
the tw'o sped on their Journey. 

Arrived at the pond, they found tees marked, 
distances measured, and all in readiness for the 
play to begin. The usual salutations ensued. 
Broughton and Tweedsmuir shook hands all round 
with much apparent Avarnith ; and the two sides, 
of four each, took their places in the following 
order : 


EllOUOIITOX. 

Wil. Elliot, shoemaker, 
lead ; 

Kev. .Isaac Stevenson, 2d 
stone ; 

Tam Johnston, black- 
smith, 3d stone ; 

Laird Murray, skip. 


TWEEDSKUIR. 

M r Henderson, .school- 
master, lead ; 

Wattie Halgleisli, shep- 
herd, 2(1 stone. ; 

Andrew Henliolni, mason, 
3d stone ; 
fvaird Scott, skip. 




The jilay Ava.s begun and continued Avitli varying 
fortune ; sometimes one side, scored, sometimes the 
other. The match Avas to consist of thirty-one 
points ;• and at one o’clock when a Inilt was ciilled 
for refresliuieiit,s, the scoring was tolerably even. 
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The IroHt -was beginning to sliew a slight tendency 
to give way, but tliis only nerved the players to 
further exertions in sweeping up the stones on the 
soinewliat dulled ice. The scene in the forenoon 
had been a very lively one: but as the afternoon 
approached and the game was nearing- an end, 
the liveliness was tempered with anxiety, which 
amounted almost to pain, as shot after shot 
was 'put ind by one side, only to be cleverly 
‘taken’ by the other. ‘ Soop ! soop ! ’ was the 
incessant cry of the skips as from their point of 
vantage they descried a lagging stone ; or ‘Hand: 
up ! I tell ye ; baud up ! ’ when from that same 
point they 'beheld one of their players’ stones 
approaching with sufficient velocity to do all that 
was wanted. Anxiety was nearing a crisis. At 
half-past three the game stood : Broughton thirty, 
Tweedsmnir twenty-nine. The game was apy- 
hody’s. Coats had been cast as needless encum- 
brances; besoms were clutched with determined^ 
firmness : the skips slightly pale with the terrible 
excitement of the occasion, and the stake that 
was as it were hanging in the balance : want of 
nerve on their part to direct, or on the part of any 
one man to play, might decide the fate of the day. 
The last end h-ad come to he played, and Broughton 
having won the previous end, was to lead. The 
shoeinaker’s stone is played, and lies well over the 
hog-score in good line with the tee, and on the 
road to promotion. Tweedsmuir’s leading man, the 
schoolmaster, passes the souler’s stone and lies in 
‘ tlxe house.’ ‘ Well played dominie ! ’ cries’Laird 
Scott to his lead. And so proceeds the ‘end’ till it 
comes to our friend the mason’s, turn to play; 
the bhicksmitb having just played his first stone 
with but indiiiereiit eilcct. 

‘What do ye see o’ that stane Andrew?’ roars 
Laird Scott from the tee, pointing at the same time 
to the winning stone of the other side, which, how- 
ever, was partially ‘ guarded.’ 

‘ I see the half o’ t.’ 

‘ Then,’ says the laird, ‘ make sure of it : talc it 
awa’, and if you rub off the guard there ’s no harm 
done.’ 

For a moment, the mason steadies himself, 
settles his foot in the crampet, and with a straight 
delivered shot shaves the guard and wicks out the 
rival stone, himself lying in close to the tee, and 
(juarded both at the side and in front by stones 
belonging to his side. 

The effect of such a shot as this, at so critical 
a period of the game, was electric, and is not easily 
to he describecl. Enthusiasm on the part of 
Tweedsmnir, dismay on that of Broughton. But 
there are yet several stones to come : the order 
may agaiix be reversed, and Andrew’s deftly 
played slmt may be yet taken. We shall see. The 
blacksmith, the third player on the Broughton 
side, follows with his second stone, and though 
by adhering to the direction of his skip he might 
have knocked olf the guard and so laid open 
Andrew’s winner, over-anxiety causes him to miss 
the guard and miss everything. Thus is his 
second and last stone unfortunately played for 
Broughton. 

The mason has his second stone still to play 
for Tweedsmnir, and before doing so Laird Scott 
thus accosts him: ‘ Andrew my man, we are 
lying shot now; we want hut another. to be game ; 
and for the hononr o’ Tweedsmnir I am going to 
give you the shot that will give it to us : do ye 


see this port ? ’ pointing to an open part of the 
ice (in curling phraseology a port) to the left of the 
tee, with a stone on each side. 

‘ I see the port sir.’ 

‘Well then,’ continued the laird, ‘I want you to 
fill that port; lay a stone there Andrew, and 
there’s a lado o’ rmal at your door to-morrow 
morning.’ 

The stone is raised just for one instant Avith. 
an easy backward sweep of hand and arm, and 
delWered with a twist that curls it on and on 
by degrees towards the spot required. Not just 
with sufficient strength perhaps, but aligned to 
the point. In an instant the skip is master of 
the situation. ‘Soop lads! 0 soop! soop her up — 
s-o-o-o-p— there now; let her lie!’ as the stone 
curls into the ‘port,’ and lies a provoking im- 
pediment to the opposite players. The pressure 
on players of both sides is now too great to admit 
of many outward demonstrations. Stern rigour 
of muscle stilfens every face as the two skips 
themselves now leave the tee and take their places 
at the other end. The silence bodes a sometbing 
that no one cares to explain away, so great is the 
strain of half-hope half-fear that' animates every 
breast. 

Laird Murray is directed by his adviser at the 
tee (the hlacksiuith) to break-ofl’ the guard in front, 
but misses. Scott his antagonist, by_ a skilfully 
played stone, puts on another guard still, in order 
to avoid danger from Laird Munny’s second and last 
stone. One chance only now appareully remains 
for the laird of Broughton, who retiuires but one 
shot to reverse the order of things and retrieve the 
game, and he tries it. It is one of those very dilli- 
cult shots known amongst curlers as an outwick. 
A stone of his side has lain consitlerably to the 
right of the tee short of it, which if touched on 
tlie outer side might be driven iii towards the 
centre arid perhaps lie shot. The inwick Avould 
he easier, hut that the stone is unfortunately 
guarded for that attempt, lie knows that Den- 
holm’s first stone still lies the shot, and is guarded 
both in front and at the side ; and that with 
another, Tweedsmnir Avill be thirty-one and game. 
The shot is risked— after other contingencies have 
been duly weighed— hut without the desired effect : 
the outlying' stone is certainly touched, Avhich 
in itself Avas a good shot, but is not sufficiently 
taken on the side to produce the desired eliect. 
The laird of Broughton pales visibly as the shot 
is missed, and mutters something between his 
clenched teeth anything but complimentary to 
things in general. 

The last stone now lies by the_ foot of our 
TAV'cedsmuir laird, Avho calmly awaits the Avord 
of direction from Andrew" at the other end. 

‘Laird'!’ shouts the anxious mason, ‘there’s 
but the one thing for it, mul I’ve seen ye play 
a dafter-like shot. What would ye say to try 
an inwick aff my last stane and lift this aue a 
foot ? ’ pointing to a stone of his side Avhicli lay 
near, though still not counting ; ‘ that AA'ould give 
us another shot, and the game !’ 

‘ Well Andrew, that 's why I asked you to fill 
the port, for I saw Avhat they didiia see, that a 
Avick and curl-in AV'Ould he left; 1 think it may 
he done. At anyrate I can but try.’ 

Silence reigns o’er the rink : the sweepers on 
each side Stand in breuLldess suspense: the Avick 
taken, as given by Andrew in advice to the Laird, 
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may proclaim Broii.^hton beaten and Tweedsmuir 
the champion parish of the county ! 

'Stand buck from behind, and shew me the 
stone with your besom, Andrew; thc.re/ 

The suspense is soon broken, the last stone 
has sped on its mission, the wick has been 
taken, a stone on Laird Scott’s side that was lying 
farther from the tee than one of the oppionents’. 
Is 'lifted’ into second place, which with the 
mason’s winner makes exactly the magic score of 
thirty-one ! Lilce the thavr which after this 
long-continued storiu will he Avelcoined by man 
and beast alike, so does the thaw now melt 
the frozen tongues of the players. Hats fiy up. 
in frenzy of delight, and the phenomeiion is wit- 
nessed (only to he witnessed on ice) of a Scottish 
laird and his hurahle tenant in ecstatic embrace, 
Masks are produced, hands shaken by rivals as 
well as by friends — though chiefly by friends ; 
preparations arc made to ’ carry home the para- 
phernalia of tlie roaring game : and while Hetty 
congratulates tbe laird and his guests on their 
victory, there is liupp incss in store for Andrew 
Denholm, whose i)row_es3 so notably contvilnited 
to secure the honour of Tweedamnir. 




AB IRISH COUNTRY PUNERAI., 
Thb difference between English and Irish as 
regards the funGral customs of the peasantry in 
both countries is great. To have a large assem- 
blage at the 'borrin’ is among the latter an object 
of ambition and pride to the family ; and the con- 
■couT.so of neighbours, Mends, and acquaintances 
who flock frum all parks to the funeral is often 
irumen.se. Even .straiigera will swell the funeral 
eortbge, and will account for doing so by saying : 
' Bure, won’t it come to our turn some day, and 
isn’t a big following — to do u.s credit at our Latter 
end— what we’d all like? So why .shouldn’t 
%ve do what is clacent and neighbourly by one 
another V 

What a contrast there is between a <puc‘fc inter- 
ment in an English country parish, altmidcd only 
by the houselmld of the departed, and the well- 
reiuembered scenes in the churchyard of ICilkocdy, 
County Limerick ! 

Here, in days gone by, a funeral was a pictur- 
esque and touching sight. There was something 
very weird and .solemn in the .sound of the ‘keen,’ 
as it came, mournful and wild upon the ear, rising 
and falling with the windings of the road along 
which the vast procession moved. In the ceixtre 
'ivas the coffin, borne on the .shoulders of relatives 
or friends, and followed by the next of kin. Out- 
side the cliurohyard gate, where was a large open 
space, there was a halt. The coffin was laid reve- 
rently on the ground, the iinmeiUate relatives of 
the dead kneeling round it. 

And now on bended knees all in that vast 
as,seinblage sink down. Every head is bowed 
in prayer— the men devoutly uncovered. — every 
lip move,s; the wail of the kccuens is hushed; 
you could hear a pin drop among the silent 
crowds. It is a solemn and impressive pause. 
After a few minutes the hearers again take up 
■their burden and carry it into the churchyard, 
when after being three time.? borne round the 
clmrcl'i, it is committed to its finsil resting-place. 

Yeats have passed since the.se scenes \vere wit- 
iies.sed by the writer of these pages. The old 


familiar church has bo.en imlled down (a new one 
built on a mn'ghboui'ing site), and nouglit of it 
remains hut the ivy-clnd tower and gracoful .spire 
lel’t standing — that ' ivy-ruiuitled i.o\vm',’ wlnn-c the 
sparrow had found her a Imusii ami the swallow a 
nest; w]io.so gi'ceii doptlui in tlm stiU eventide 
were made vocal by Ihe, cliirpings and chaLterings 
of its leathered iidnibitauts -the .sparrow.s llntLeriiig 
Inssily in and out, and after the maimer of their 
kind, clo.sing the day in noisy gos.sip before subsid- 
ing into rest and silmiec, i Lerc ioo were 1 o he fomnl 
owls, curiously iigbt — soft masses of feathers with 
ajqiarently no bodies to speak of, who captured by 
the ’(vorluucn wdiile clipping the ivy, wore lu'ouglifc 
up, all dazed-looking and sleo])y, to Im admired 
ami wondered at by the rectory children, and 
fiually restored tenderly to their 'secret bownr ! ’ 

A funeral scene similar to that just described 
forms the subject of one of the illusiratiou.s in 
Lady Chatter tons Juimbks 'in iho l:'iautlh of 
Irdaml, sketched by lier.self. Site had stojtpod to 
make n drawing of the heautiful ruins of (^nia 
Abbey in the County Clare, whoa the wail of ati 
appntachitig fnnerat came iioatiag on the hrec'.ze, 
mid the mehuicholy catlence wtw somi followed by 
the appearance of the usual concourse td' country 
people. Their iigures scattered about iti groups, 
and the cofliu in the foreground, enter witli very 
pictnrestpxe elfect into the .sketch. 

'When the funeral is over, those who have 
attended it disperse through iho churchyard ; and 
any having friend.s buried there betake them- 
selves to their graves to pray and weep over them. 
The W'ild bursts of grief and vehement sobbing, 
even over moss-grown graves wdiose time-.stainea 
headstones bear witness to the length of lime their 
occupants have slept beneath, would surprise those 
wdio are unfamiliar with the impulsive and demon- 
strative Irish nature. 

An old man sitting ]ie.side a grave was rocking 
him.self to and fro, and wiping his eyes with a 
blue cotton handkerchief, while, rosary in hand, 
he prayed ivilh extraordinary fervour. 

‘It’s my poor old wife is lying here,’ he said ; 
' the heave us be her bed ! God rest her soul this 
day i Many ’s the long year since, she wint from 
me, pxoor Norry, and left me sore and lonesome ! 
She was well on in y(>ar.s then, though the childer 
w'cre young ; .for -we were married a long time 
before there w'as any. The neighbour, s were all 
at me to marry again, if it was only for one to 
wash the shirt or kuit the .stocking for mo, or to 
keep the weenoclis from running w'ild about the 
roads while I wa.s awaj* at luy work earning their 
hit. But I couldn’t give in to the notion, I was 
used to my poor Norry, and tlie thonglits of a 
stranger on the floor was bitter to my heart. Ah, 
it’.s a sore loi33 to a man in years when Iiis old 
wife is took from him ! The oltl eomi'ade he ’s 
had so long ; that understands cu'ery turn of him, 
and knows” his hnmoum and hi.s faucitis ; and his 
him as easy and comfortable as an old slio(\ .A. 
man juight get a new one — and nuiybe more 
sightly to look at than the one that ’s gone — but 
dear lEnows, ’twould be at his peril! Aij likely 
as not, she’d fret him and heart-Kcald him, and 
make him oneasy day and uiglii, just blistering 
like new leather! The oUr wife is like tlie 
shoe hek used to, that will lie into his ib<»t. 
Stretching here and giving thei-e, and coming, by 
constant wearing, to tit, as ea.sy and Houple us 
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llie slciu itsuir, into th’ exactness of every bump 
and contrairy spot ! For tbore ’s none of us,’ 
continued tlie old man, who seemed to be a bit 
of a inoraliat, ‘that hasn’t our tendher places and 
our corns and oddities in body and mind, God 
help ns ! Borne more and some less, according. 
■And there’s no one can know where them raw 
spots lie, or hoAV to save ’em from being hurt, 
like the loving crathur that’s been next us 
through the long years, in rain and shine. So yer 
honours,’ he added, getting up with a last sorrow- 
ful look at his wife’s grave, ‘ I wouldn’t hearken 
to the neighbours, and take a strange comrade. 
And after '’a while a widow sister o’ mine came 
to live with me and to care my poor orphans ; 
but my heart is still with my jpoor ISTorry here in 
the clay !’ 

There was another loving couple in the same 
neighbourhood, whose apparently impending sepa- 
ration by death cansed much symp)athy among 
tiieir friends. The man was a farmer, and owing 
to liis industry and good conduct, he and his 
young wife wci’c in comfortable circumstances and 
well to do. They were devoted to each other. 
When ho Avas attacked with the severe illness 
that threatened his life, she nursed him night and 
day until she was wasted to a shadow, and looked 
from anxiety and Avant of sleep almost as corpse- 
like as he did. Her misery AAdien the doctors 
pronounced the case hopeless Avas dreadful to 
Avitness. The poor felloAv’s strength was, they said, 
nearly exhausted, his illness had lasted so long ; 
so that his holding out was considered impossible. 

Things wore in this state, and the sufferer’s 
death daily expected, Avlieu Ave Avero called aAAUxy 
from the place, to pay a distant visit. On our 
return home after some Aveeks’ absence, one of the 
first persons we saAV was young Mrs 'D-- — dressed 
in the deepest Avidow’s weeds — a moAung mass of 
crape. 

It Avas on a Sunday morning going to church ; 
she AA’as walking along the road before us, stepping 
out Avith wonderful Ixriskness, Ave thought, con- 
sidering her very recent bereavement. ^Ye had 
to rpiickcn our pace to come up with her, and said 
when Avc did so ; ‘ Wo are so sorry for you, so 
A'ery sorry ! You have lost your husband.’ 

‘‘Thank you kindly ; you Avere always good,’ she 
said, lifting up her heavy crape veil from off a 
face radiant Avith smiles. ‘lie isn’t dead at all, 
glory he to God ! an’ ’tis recovering beautiful he 
is. The doctor says if he goes on gettin’ up his 
strength as he ’s doing the last Ibrtnight, he ’ll soon 
he finely ; out and about in no time, — Oh, the 
•clothes, Is it? Sure ’tAvas himself, the dear man, 
bought them for me ! When he wa.s that bad there 
AA’asu’t a spark of hope, he calls me over to him, 
an’ “Katie my heart,” sez he, “I’m going from 
you. The doctors have gave me up, and you’ll he 
a lone AvidoAV before long, my poor child. And 
Avhen I’m gone, joAVol, and you’re left Avithout a 
head or provider, there Ml he no one in the wide 
Avoiid to give you a stitch, of clothes or auything 
conformable. So I’ll order' them home now, 
daiiin’, the best that can he got for money ; for 
[’tl like to leave you decent and respectable 
behind me.” And your honours,’ she went on, 
‘ so he did. M’avo golden guineas he gev for the 
bonnet ; and as for the goAA'iid, ladies dear, only 
feel the stuff that’s in it, and ye may guess Avhat 
ihab cost. And beautiful crape, no end of a price ! 


— every Avhole thing the height of good (pnality — 
top lot of the shop, aird no stint. — if ell,’ she con- 
tinued, ‘there they all Avere in the che.st. And 
sure when himself got A\-ell Ave thought it a sin 
and a shame to let lovely clothes like these lie by 
Avithout wearing ’em — to be ruined entirely and 
feed the moths — after they costing .such a sight 
of money too. So he made mo put them on ; and 
a proud man himself Avas this morning, and a 
happy, seeing me go out the door so grand and 
iligaiit — the best of everything upon me ! ’ 

There Avas something absurd, almost grotesque, 
in the self-conscious complacent Avay in Avhich. 
the young Avoman gazed admiringly down, on her 
lugubrious finery ; tripping off exulting and 
triumphant, her manner in curious contrast with 
the sore Avoe associated Avitli those garments — the 
saddest in which mortal can he clad. 


MR A S L A T T’S W A R D. 

IN FOirU CHA-PTERS. — CHAPTER IV. 

I wiiiii pass over the misery of the days that 
folloAved ; days stretched by afixiety and suspense 
to double their ordinary length. The Avoman suc- 
ceeded ouly too well in proving the truth of her 
story ; and knoAving hoAV useless it would he, Mr 
Hammond did not attempt to deny that she was his 
Avife. Nor did he endeavour to justify liis conduct, 
which was truly inexcusable. Yet in after-years, 
Avheu our indignation bad cooled, and Ave Avere able 
calmly to reflect upon the history thus revealed, 
AAm could not help pitying the unfortunate young 
man. He had not been much past tAventy AA'hen, 
on a visit to Wiesbaden, he hful made the acquaint- 
ance of a Avoman several years older than himself, 
AA'hosc brilliant beauty and fascinating addrc.ss had 
fairly bewitched him. She Avas a gay adA’-enturess, 
Avho, living by the chances of the garahig-tahle, and. 
tired of such a pirccarious liveliliood, had fostered 
tlie young man’s passion, and then condescended 
to marry him. 

Alas ! Frederick Hammond had not been long 
married before he bitterly regretted the step he 
had taken. His Avife proved the bane of his 
life. She had contracted the habit of drinking 
to excess, and her intemperance destroyed all 
hope of hapspiness in domestic life. Her husband’s 
love changed to hatred, and unable to control her 
Aucious propensities, he deserted her. In one 
place after another he took refuge, _ hopiing to 
elude her search ; but again and again she suc- 
ceeded in tracking him to hi.s place of conceal- 
ment, though she Avas Avilling to leave him to 
himself Avhen he had sati.siied her demand tor 
money. But at last for a long time he heard 
nothing of her; and as the months passed into 
years, the hope sporang up Avithin him that his 
wife Avas either dead, o.r else had lost all clue to 
his whereabouts. Weary of residing abroad, he 
returned to England, and finding it difficult to 
obtain other employment, avus glad to accept the 
poost of village schoolmaster, for he thouglit the 
little country village miglit prove a secure lii(.iiiig- 
place. And hei’e becoming aotpiaiuted with Miss 
Sinclair, he basely yielded to the temptation to act 
as though the hope he cheri.shocl that his Avife Avas 
dead were already a realised fuel. .Tie dared not 
openly ask , Rose’s hand of her guardian ; hut lie 
sought by all the means in his power to wm 
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lier love, and did not rest till he had won from 
her a response, to his avowed affection, and gained 
her consent to a secret engagement It was a 
cruel sehisli proceeding, for wliicli liis past niis- 
fortunos oifered no excus(5; and tliaiikful indeed 
were we that his scheme of eloping with Rose had 
been frustrated. _ . 

iuit poor Hose ! Bitter indeed wnis her distress 
when she found we had no comfort to give her. 
The shock was too great for her ph;!f'sical strength, 
and ere many hours had elapsed it was evident 
that a severe illness would he the consequence. 
Bor day, s she lay tossing in feverisli delirium; 
whilst we kept anxious watch by her bedside, 
much fearing what the issue might he. But 
our fears were mercifully disappointed; Bie 
fever turned, and soon the much'lovod patient 
was pronounced out of danger. But the improve- 
ment was very gradual, and after a while almo.st 
irnporceptil)Ie. Extreme exlniuslion was accom- 
panied in Rose’s case by an apathetic indiHerence 
to everything around her, which formed the chief 
harrier to her recovery. She felt no desire to get 
strong again, now tliat life had no longer any great 
attraction for lier. 

* If we could only rouse lier to take an interest 
in anything, she would soon he well/ the doctor 
said to me one day. 

A po.s.sil)ility of doing so occurred to me at that 
moment, and I resolved to try, though I could 
scarcely hope to succeed. In the evening, when T 
was sitting hy Rose’s c.ouch, and knew that Mr ' 
Aslatt had gone out, and woxrld not he hack for ' 
an hour or two, I said to her gently : ‘ I think 
yon feel a little .stronger to-day; do you not, 
darling?’ 

A heavy sigh was the only response to my 
question. 

I knelt hy her side, and gently drew her head 
upon my shoulder as I ■whi.spered : ‘ I wish j-ou 
could lurhurden your heart to me, dear Rose. 
Would it not be a relief to tell me the sad 
thoughts that occupy your mind 'V 

'No answer hut by tears, \yhich I was glad to 
see, for I knew they would relieve her heavy heart. 
After a while, words followed. She told me hoxv 
lif,tle she cared to get well again ; whut a dreary 
blank life appeared to her, now that he whom she 
had so loved and trusted had proved unworthy ; 
how it seemed to her she was of no use in the 
world, and the sooner she were out of it the better 
for herself and every one else. And a great deal 
more in the same strain. 

I reminded her of her guardian’s love for 
her, and his great aiixiety for her recovery, and 
urged imr to try to get well for his sake. But 
she only shook jier head despondingly. * I have 
ivever been anything hut a trouble to him,’ she 
said ; Tie would be happier without me. If I were 
out of the way, I daresay he would marry. X used 
to make plans for his future as well as for my 
own, you know ; hut now everything will he 
different.’ 

‘I do not think Mr Aslatt would have married,' 
I ventured to say. 

‘Why not ? ’ asked Rose, 

I was silent, and she did not repeat the 
' question. 

‘ I have a story to tell you, Rose, which I think 
you may like to hear,' I said presently. 

‘ A story ! ' she said in surprise. 


* Yes, darling, a story.’ 

‘ Maiiy years ago, a gentleman was passing 
through the streets of Vienna. He ivns a man 
about thirty years of age, Imt he looketi ohliir, foi- 
he had known sorrow and di.sappointnieul, and 
life appciired to him then nought ])ut vanity and 
vexation of Bpirit, Yet many would haw; c'uvie.d 
his position, for he po.sse.ssed much of whai; the 
world most values. He was walking li, sties, sly 
along, when his attenliou was attracted hy a group 
of musici.ana, who were perforiuing at tlie coniev ol‘ 
a square. In the centre of the baud stood a pretty 
little fair-haired girl about six years old. She 
was poorly clad. Her tiny feet were hare, and 
bleeding from contact with "the sharp stones with 
which the roads were strewn ; and tears were in 
her large blue eyes as, iu her childish voice, she 
joined in the song. Her pretty yet sorrowful face 
and the plaintive tone in which she sang touched 
the stranger’.s kind heart. Ho .stood still to watch 
the group, and when the song was ended went 
forward to place some mmuq’- iu tluj child’s iipj- 
tunied palm. “ Is this your little giil I ” he asked 
the man hy who,se .side she was standing. He 
replied in the negative. The lit, tie girl \vas an 
orphan, the child of an Englishiuaii, who had 
formerly belonged to the haml, hut who had died 
some months before, leaving liis little daughter 
entirely dependent on the good-will of his late 
comrades. 

‘IVell, darling, you must know that they did 
not object to keeping her with them, as her 
appearance was calcnlated to call forth pity, 
and thus increase their earning.s. But it was 
a rough life for the child, and she suffered 
front tlie expo.sure to all -weathers which it 
entailed. Her father, who it wa,s believed had 
seen better days, harl newer allowed her to go 
out witli the troop, and had done his utmost to 
.shield lier from hardships. But now there was no 
help for it ; she could not he k<;pt in idleness. 
Moved with pity for the child's hapless lot, 
the gentleman inquired where the musicians 
resided, and returned to lus hotel to consider how 
lie miglit he.st serve the little orphan. After much 
retlcction his resolution was taken. He wa,s a 
lonely man, with ito near relative to idaiin his love. 
His heart yearned with pity for the desolate child, 
whoso pleading blue eyes and plaintive voice kept 
.appealing to his compassion, to the exclusion of all 
other considerations. He determined to cadopt Imr, 
and provide for her for the rest of lier life. With 
this intention he sought the street musicians on 
the -following day, and easily induced them to 
commit the child to his care. After handsomely 
rewarding the mnsieians, he took lier away with 
liim that very day, and over .since .she has had 
the -first jilace in his lie.art. His loving care for 
the orphan child brought its own reward, for in 
striving to promote the luappiness of little Rose ho 
found his own.’ 

I was interrupted hy a cry from my companion, 
‘ Rose ! ’ she exclaimed excitedly. ‘ Wliat are you 
saying, Miss Bygrave ? Tell me — was I— am I 
that little child ‘i’ 

‘You are, darling ; .and now yon know how truly 
you are the liglit of Mr A.sl.atVs life. Ho lias no 
one to care for hut you, and you alone c.aii make 
him happy.’ 

‘And I have really no claim njiou liim, am iu 
no way related to him, us I thought ! I knew I 





owed Min mnch, Init I liad no idea to what extent 
I was indebted to him. But for his goodness, 
•what should I be now 1 Oh, if I had only known 
'this beibre ! How ungrateful I have been to Mm, 
how wayward and perverse ! Oh, hliss Bygrave, 
I eannot bear to think of it I ’ 

‘Do not trouble about that, dear,’ I said, trying 
to soothe her, for her agitation alarmed me ; ‘ it is 
all forgiven and forgotten by Mr Aslatt.’ 

‘ But I shall never forgive myself,’ she exclaimed 
passionately. ‘To think -that"! have been receiv- 
ing everything Ironi him for years, living upon Ms 
bounty, and yet making no return, evincing no 
gratitude, taking all his kindness as a matter of 
course, just because I imagined I was dear to Mm 
for my parents’ sake ! ’ 

‘Nay; you are too hard upon yourself, dear 
Hose,’ I said gently. ‘To a certain extent you 
have been grateful to him ; you have again and 
again acknowledged to me your sense of his good- 
ness : and .now that you know all, you will clearly 
prova your gratitude, I have no doubt.’ 

‘But how?’ exclaimed Eose. ‘Howcan I ex]rress 
■ — hoiv can I shew my deep sense of all that I owe 
Mm ? ’ 

‘In the first place, by getting well as soon as 
possible, and by letting him see that yon once 
more take an interest in lilb. For his sake, I 
know you will strive to bear bravely a trial, the 
bitterness of which he fully appreciates. And 
Bose, I must beg you not to attempt to express 
to Mr Aslatt your sense of indebtedness. He 
feels a morbid "shrinking from hearing such words 
from your lips, and has implored me — in case 
I «ver revealed to you the secret of your early 
life, as I have been led to do this evening-— to 
assure you that you are under no great obligation 
to him, for he "considers that he has been fully 
repaid for what he has done for you, by the happi- 
ness your companionship has given him,’ 

‘ But I cannot bear to go on receiving so much 
from him, and yet give no expression to my grati- 
tude,’ said Eose. 

‘You cannot do otherwise,’ I replied; ‘unless 
yon. wish to make Mm very unhappy, and that 
woiild be a poor return for all his goodness. Do 
all you can to please him ; bo as bright and checr- 
ful 'as possible ; but do not, I beseech you, let him 
see that you labour under a sense of painful 
obligation to him.’ 

‘1 will act as you desire,’ said Eose. ‘But is 
there really no other way in which I can prove my 
gratitude?’ 

‘Not at present,’ I replied. ‘But perhaps at 
some future time you may be able to give him 
wluit he will consiiier woi-tii. far more than all he 
Isas ever bestowed upon you ; but it would not be 
.acce]:)table to liim if it proceeded only from the 
2 >romptings of gratitude.’ 

‘ I do not uuderstaiid you,’ said Eose, though 
her clu^ek Hushed. 

‘ Perhaps you may some day,’ I answered. ‘ But 
now, dtirliug, you must be still, and not talk any 
more, else I am afraid you will not be so well to- 
morrow.’ 

I bad liard worlc to pensuade her to be (piiet, 
tind though after a time she refrained from talking 
in obeilience to my repeated injunctions, I could 
see her thought,? v'ere dwelling on the commuui- 
catiou I had made to her. Only good results, 
however, followed from the excitement of that 


eveningv There "was a tinge of pink on Eose’s 
delicate cheek the next day ; her countenance was 
brighter, and her manner more animated than 
we had . seen it for some time. Mr Aslatt avus 
delighted at the change, and encouraged by it, he 
began to talk to Eose of the plans he had formed 
for taking her to Italy as soon as she felt strong 
enough to travel. Ho was overjoyed to find that 
she made no objection to his proposal, but even 
entered cheerfully into his plans, and declared 
that she should be quite ready to start in the 
course of a few weeks. And so it proved, for she 
gained strength with a rapidity which shewed the 
truth of the doctor’s words, that she only needed 
to be roused in order to get well. 

We started for the continent at the end of 
October. It was thought that residence abroad 
during the winter months would promote Eose’s 
restoration to health, and afford that diversion of 
mind which was so desirable after the trying 
experience she had passed through. The result 
was most satisfactory. There was no return of the 
apathetic melancholy Avhich had been so distress- 
ing to witness ; and lier enjoyment of the various 
entertainments her kind friend provided for her 
was imassumed, I began to hope that, after all, 
her attachment to Mr Hammond had not been 
very deep, but merely a romantic fancy, kindled 
by tbe thought of his misfortunes, and faiiued into 
a flame by the breath of opposition. A thousand 
little incidents strengthened this conviction of 
mine. Ever}’' day it became evident that Eose 
was learning to apprc'fuatc her guardian’s character 
more highly th.an she liad done before. Slio took 
a growing delight in his .society, and indeed never 
seemed quite .at case if he were ahseut. 

When in the .spring we returned to England, 
Eose’s health and spirits had so completely re- 
turned, that she .appeared little dilferent from the 
radiant girl whose loA^eline.ss had charmed me 
when I first looked at lier, save that her manner 
was gentler, being marked by a winning humility 
and patience which her former be.aving had lacl^'l. 

I did not long remain at Westivood HaU in 
the caiiacity of Eose’s companion, though I liave 
frequently visited it since as her friend. One day 
soon after our return from Italy, she came to 
me with a bright and blushing countenance, and 
whispered that .she had a secret to tell me. I 
had little doubt what the secret was, and could 
therefore help Eose out with lier coiifession, that 
Mr Aslatt had asked her to be his wife, and that 
she had consented, though with some reluctance, 
caused by a sense of her unwortbincss. 

‘ I could not do otherwise,’ sbo said, ‘ when lie 
told me that the happiness of his i'nfure life 
depended upon my answer ; tliough I know how- 
little I deserve the love he bestows upon nie,’ 

‘ But Eose,’ I said, anxious to be relieved of 
a painfal doubt, ‘you have not, I trust, been leil 
to a decision contrary to the dictates of your heart? 
You knoAV nothing Avould he further from Mr 
Aslatt’s desire than that you should sncrilice yoiuv 
own inclinations from a mistaken notion of his 
claims upon you. He would not bo happy if 
he thought you had only consented that you 
might not make him unhappy, and not because 
your oAvn happiness would be promoted by the 
union.’ 

‘I kno-w that,’ murmured Eose, as her check 
took a deeper tint ; ‘ but it is not so. 1 feel very 
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tliffeToiilly towards Mr Aslatt Irora wliat I did wlien 
you first' knew lae. I tliluk him the best and 
noblest of nujn, and I shall be proud and happy 
to bo, bis wife ; only I wish I were more worthy of 
inin. 0 Miss By;:' rave! I cannot toll you how 
ashamed I feel, w'iioa I think of the infatuation 
which led mo to deceive so kind a friend, or how 
iuteusely thankful T am that you saved me from 
a wicked act whiclijwould have caused uuspoak- 
able misery for lis yoth I I pity poor Mr Ham- 
mond, and forgive him for the injury he so nearly 
inllioted upon me ; hut I ninst confess to yon that 
I never really had such confidence in him or 
cared for him, as I now care for and trust the one 
whose love I have slighted and undervalued so long.’ 

It only remains to add that shortly afteiythat 
terrible scene at the Priory, Mr Hammond disap- 
peared, and it was thought, went abroad ; hvrt of 
him and his wretched wife not a scrap of intelli- 
gence has ever readied us. 


THE MONTH: 

SCIENCE AND ARTS. 

In a lecture at the Eoyal In-stitution, Dr Tyndall 
has made known the results of a long scries of 
experiments on fog-aiguals, all involving more or 
less of noise, and demonstrating that the noisiest 
are the best Mariners in a fog are helpless : no 
lights, no cliffs, no towers can be seen, and they 
must he warned off the land through their ears. 
So in conjunction with the Trinity House and the 
authorities at Woolwich, the Professor fired guns 
of various kinds and sizes, ami very soon found 
that a short five-and-a-half-inch howitzer with a 
three-ponnd charge of powder produced a louder 
report than an eighteen-ponnder with the same 
weight of charge. Thereupon guns of different 
forms were constructed, luid one among them 
which had a parabolic muzzle proved to be the 
best, that is in throwing the sound over the sea, 
and not wasting it to rearward over the land. 
Then it was ascertained that fine-grained powder 
produces a louder i’e]iort than coarse-grained ; the 
shock imparted to the air being more rapid in 
the one case than in the other. 

Experiments made wdth gun-cotton shewed con- 
clusively that the cotton was ‘loudest of all;’ 
and ‘fired in the focus of the reflector, the gun- 
cotton clearly dominated over all the other sound- 
producers.’ The reports wore heard at distances 
varying from two to thirteen miles and a half. 

When the fog clears oft’, tlxe noisy .signals arc 
laid aside and bright lights all round the coast 
guide the seaman on his -way. Some years ago 
the old oil light was superseded by the magneto- 
electric light, and this in turn has given place 
to the dynamo-electric light, -which excels all in 
hnlliance and intensity. In this machine the xe- 
ij^nircd movements are effected by steam or water 
po-wer ; and when the electric current is thereby 
generated, it is conducted by; wires to a second 
machine, which co-operates in the work with 
remarkable economy and efficiency. Eeadei-s de- 
giiouB of knowing tire iinprovemeivts. made in the 
djmamo- electric machines by Messrs Siemens, and 
the experiments carried on in Hghthonses, should 
refer to the Proceedings of the Institution of Civil 
Engineers for the pres'eut session. 

Particulars of a galvanic battery of extraordinary 




power haA’c been bruuglit to this country fi’ij'in 
the United States. Jjistcad of the carbou 
commonly used as one of the oIeim>iils in 'lln'i 
cells, it has a eo]>]ior ]ffati! coated y/itli ]o:ul ami 
platinum ; and a blowing a,pparal,UH ir-', so combi acd 
that a stream of air can be idowu thi'ongb the 
acid liquid with whicli, the colls iire [‘ilicd. Tins 
olfects of this aeration arc renuU'kabie : the j-fil s'lUiic 
current is rendered unusually powerful, am! a largo 
amount of heat i-s doveb»peil. The way in which 
these effects arc ]')i'oduced is not yet satisfactorily 
made out ; but that this battery oJfm's a new’ and 
potent means of iiivcKtigation to chemists and 
physicists cannot be doubted. 

An account of a,n exclusively metallic coll has 
been given to the Eoyal Society by Professors 
Ayrton and Perry of the Engineering fjullege, 
Tokio, Japan, in a paper on ‘ Contact Tlicury of 
Voltaic Action.’ They took strips of platiuuni, 
and magnesium, which were in connection with, 
the electrodes of the electrometer, and dipped 
them into morcury, and immediately saw’- evi<lene(.; 
of a strong current. The experhueuts were c.on- 
tinued with much care until the Professors felt 
assured that ‘ the elcctro-iuotive force obtained was 
about one and a half times the eleetro-motiv’e force 
of a Daniel I’s cell. ‘ It may he possible/ they re- 
mark further, ‘ by meclianical ox other means, or 
hy using another metal than magnesium, to give 
constancy to this rirrangemcut ; and as its internal 
resistance is extremely small, the cell may bo of 
great practical use for the production of i)0werM 
currents.’ 

lu a discussion about Iron at the meeting of the 
Iron and Steel Institute, one of the siieakers 
shewed that it was not so much quality of metal 
as mechanical structure that constituted' good iron. 
He took certain raihray bars and planed them, 
wdiereby ho was enabled to examine their struc- 
ture, and he saw that some of the rails contained 
much cinder, whiclr accounted for their showing 
more signs of iv'ear than others. On siftixig the 
shavings and passing a magnet over thorn, all the 
iron coiild bo taken out and the quantity of cinder 
ascertained; and not until this cinder eould he 
thoroughly got rid of would tire mamriacturer be 
able to produce good h'on. The same defect had 
been noticed in !dwedi.sh iron made for a special 
purpose ; and. there w'as reasorr to fear that manu- 
facturers made more haste to send iron into the 
market than to produce the best quality. Fortu- 
nately, a few scientific men have introduced im- 
provements which will in time abolish the rule 
of thumb that has too long prevailed. 

The mauufacture of bricks from slag ir, still 
carried on at the Tees Iron-works, Middlesbrougb, 
by machines coustructed for the pniqiose. Tin; 
slag, ground into sand, is mixed with iinie, squeezed 
into moulds, and each machine turns out about 
ten. 'thousand bricks a day, Being jircssed, 
bricks present advantages over o'rdinai-y bricks : 
they are uniform in size a'nd thickness ; do noi, 
break ; occasiou less trouble to the bricklayer and 
■plasterer ; require less mortar ; and do nob sj.dit 
when nails are driven into them, -whereby cai'- 
penters are saved the work of plugging. Another 
important fact, which the lahourerswill appreciate, 
is that the weight of a thousand slag bricks is om; 
fco.n less than the -weight of a thousaud nal bricks ; 
and as regards durability, wa art; informed that tlie 
longer they are kept the harder they become. 
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All invention -wliich simplifies photography out 
of doors may he said to have claims on the atten- 
tion of tourists and travellerSj as well as of pro- 
fessional jdiotographers. To carry the bottles, 
lirpiids, and other appliances at present required 
necessitates troublesome baggage ; but Mr Chardon 
of Paris shews that all this may be avoided by 
the use of his ‘ Dry bromide of silver emulsion.’ 
Tliis preparation, a mixture of collodion and the 
bromide, will keep an indefinite time in bottles 
excluded from the light, and does not suffer 
from varying temperatures. Specimens carried 
to China, and back by way of the Red Sea, under- 
w'ent no alteration,* an important consideration 
for travellers and astronomers who wish to take 
photographs in tropical countries. When required 
for use the bromide is mixed in certain proportions 
with ether and alcohol ; the plates are coated with 
this solution, and as soon as dry are ready for the 
photographer. They require no further preparation, 
and retain their sensibility throngli many months. 
Tlic image may he developed immediately or 
after some weeks, according to circumstances''; in 
proof of which photographs taken at Aden have 
beeix developed in Paris. But a very small 
qxxantity of water is necessary, axxd the image 
may be transferred to a lilnx of gelatine or a 
sheet of jraper at pleasure, which lessens the risk 
of breakage, and the plates may be used for fresh 
pictures. 

An account has heeii published of the disturb- 
ance and destruction xvhich the telegraph lines iu 
Germany underwent duriixg the widespread .storm 
one night in March 1876. The destruction was 
so very great, that had i;he storm occurred during 
a political crisis or a war, the conseqxxeixces might 
have been much more calamitous. This liability 
to derangement has in nearly all countries led 
practical minds to conclude that underground tele- 
graphs are preferable to lines carried on posts 
through the air ; and the German government 
have laid underground xvires from Berlin to Mainz 
(Mayence), a distance of aboxxt three hundred and 
eighty miles, which will afford excellent meaixs 
for comparing the two systems. 

Vast as are the forests of the United States, 
Americans are finding out that they are not 
inexhaustible. The annual prodixct of ‘lumber,’ 
which means timber in all its forms, is estimated 
at ten thousand million feet, a quantity suflxeient 
to make a perceptible gap in the broadest of 
forests. Among the heaviest items of consump- 
tion are the railways with their eighty thoxxsaixd 
miles of sleepers, to say nothing of ties, bridges, 
platforms, and fences. The average ‘life’ of the 
wood when laid iu the ground is from four to 
six years ; and each year’s renewal is said to use 
up one-sixtli of the enormous product above meu- 
tioned. These facts have led some thiixking con- 
structors to reconsider the national objection to 
precautions, and they ixow adxmcate the use of pre- 
served timber, and have invented a method of pre- 
servation. The principal part of the apparatus is a 
largo air-tight iron cylinder one hundred feet long, 
into which the wood is run on rails ; all the 
openings are closed ; steam at a high temperature 
is forced in, and the process is maintained until 
every part of the wood is heated up to two Inxu- 
(Ired and twelve degrees. The steam is then 
driven from the cylinder ; heat is applied ; then 
a xmcuixm is produced, and ‘ many barrels of sap ’ 


pour from the wood. Creosote oil is theix forced 
into the cylinder. ‘ Every stick is at once batliod 
with oil. The wood, being iix a soft somewhat 
sj)ongy conditioxx, the fibres porous, and the pores 
open, absorbs at once tlie hot peixetrating oil. If 
the wood be of a porous character like pine, it 
absorbs ail the oil required in the first flow with- 
out any pressure ; but if the fibre be solid and 
close and the timber of a size, a further 
pressure of from sixty to one' .^ffindred and fii’ty 
pounds is needed to make the impregnation 
complete.’ This process reminds us of one on a 
somewdxat similar principle xvhich was ixoticed in 
this Jot6?viaHor ISTovember 25, 1876. 

In an address to the Royal Geological Society of 
Ireland, Sir Robert Kane remarked on the activity 
prevailing among the geologists and chemists of 
that country in investigation of their mineral 
resources. The search for fluoriixe iu rocks has 
had favourable results ; and the discovery of phos- 
phoric acid is regarded as an indication of the 
extent to which organic remains xvere included 
originally in those mineral masses. Certain beds 
described by geologists as lower Silurian and Cam- 
brian, destitute of fossils, nevertheless contain such 
traces of phosphorus as shew that they must have 
been formed in seas rich in organic life. These 
facts, as Sir R. Kane shewed, are of sjjecial interest 
in Ireland, where, owing to the rareness of those 
newer formations which furnish the valuable copro- 
lite beds of Cambridge and Suffolk, such sources 
of agricultural wealth are absent ; bixt where the 
older strata being so largely developed offer 
resoxxrces for discovery of accumulated organic 
remains which may be turned to good account iu 
fertilising the soil. 

Professor Boyd Dawkins, F.R.S., iu discoursing to 
the Manchester Geological Society, nxentioned the 
discovery of fresh evidence of the antiquity of man. 
Certain caves in Cresswcll Crags, on the borders 
of Nottinghamshire and Derbyshire, have been 
recently explored, and the relics thereby brought 
to light prove that man lived in the hunter-stage 
of civilisation in the valley of the Trent and its 
tributaries, along with the mammoth, woolly 
rhinoceros, cave-hyena, lion and reindeer, and that 
he was capable of progress. In the lowest stratum 
iu the caves, says Professor Dawkins, implements 
are foimd of the rudest kind and roughest form, 
made of quartzite pebbles from the ueiglibourhood. 
In the middle stratum implements of flint appear 
mingled with the others ; hut in the uppermost 
stratum the tools and implements are of flint, and 
of the best kind. Among these are bone Xioedles 
and other appliances of bone and bonx, on one of 
which is rudely engraved a figure of a horse. 
‘This sequence,’ remarks the Professor, ‘establishes 
the fact, that even in the paloeolithic ago tlxe 
liunters of reindeer, liorse, mammoth, and other 
creatures were progressive, and that the cave- 
dwellers of the pleistocene age are to be looked 
upon from the same point of view as inaukiiid at 
the present time, as “one man always living and 
incessantly learning.’” If Professor Dawiems is 
right in his conjecture, the cave-dwellers of the 
very remote period which he describes were some- 
what like the Eskimos of the present day. 

To this we may add the fact, that rude stone 
implements have been found in the ‘ glacial drift’ 
in Ne'w Jersey, United States, and that some geo- 
logists regard this as proof that man, lived on the 
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nartli during that far-back, dreary, and cold glacial 
period. 

In the coun^e of the admirable surve 3 ’'s of their 
\vide-Pi)rt‘ail territory carried on by authority of the 
United States government, discovery lias been 
made of strange and interesting remains of habita- 
ti<jn.s, implements, and pottery of a long-departed 
and ibvgotten ])eople, %vlio once occupied the region 
about the head-waters of the San Juan. Photo- 
graphers and geoIogi.st3 among the surveying 
paitics have hy means of pictures, drawing.s, and 
descrijitions produced a Report, which will in due 
time be published at Washington. Meanwhile 
models of the ancient ruins have been constructed 
in plaster, and compared witli the dwellings of 
certain Indian tribes in New Mexico and Arizona ; 
and these latter, with allowance for contact with 
Europeans, are at once recognised as bearing traces 
of the dwellings of the forgotten iieople. ‘Eor- 
gotten,’ say.s an American contemporary, ‘because 
tile builders of the modern structure.s are as igno- 
rant of the ancient builders .a-s we are oui’.selves.' 

A con'cs]ioiideut suggests that the ‘ stencils ’ jiro- 
duced by Edison’.s Electric Pen might bo used as 
coniinunicfitions for blind jieople, wlio.se sensitive 
linger.! would, ho thinks, feel out the moaning of 
the very slight ronghnc.s.s of the surface of tlic 
paper occasioned hy the puncturc.s. Why docs ho 
not try the experiment? Meanwhile we mention 
that a natarali.st in New York has produced a 
Catahigue of Diatomacero hy means of the JOlectric 
Pen, and published it in iprarto form for private 
: distrihutioih , , . 

Another correspondent iiirurms us that ihe 
horse-shoe described in the Month (July 1877) as 
brought into use in Philadolphia with sati.sfaclory 
results, was invented in England in 1870 ])y Mr ( !. 
J. Carr, A stateiuout printed in 1S7-1- .sots fortli 
that the .shoe is made of malleable iron in such a 
way ‘as to allow of the natural growth of (he frog 
while completely shielding the ibot. On the face 
of the shoe i.s a hollow somi-circular cavity, whieli 
is filled with a pad of hemp and tar ; aiid as no 
calkins or spike.M are re([uireil, one of the d.angcrs 
incident to roughing is entirely obviated,’ 'We 
wish Kuecc.s.s to’ any ono who will persovero in 
applying common-sense and lcin<lues,s to the shoe- 
ing of. liorses, 

trhe .lapan 1 hilly Herald of lUst Jamuavy states 
that when the telephone was brought under the 
notice of the Japanese government, Mr Ito, the 
(native) kfinister of Public Works, at once ordered 
experiments to bo made. These were carried out 
hy Mr Gilbert, Telegraph Superin tendon t-in-cliief 
to the Japanese govcrnTiient, and formerly of Etliii- 
burgli. The experiments were so satisfactory that 
they were followed by the establishment of tele- 
phonic conmumicatioii between the police stations 
in the metropolis and between tlie Emperor’.s 
juilace and the various government clepartmonls. 
When the Public Works department and the 
palace wore first put in telephonic union, 
the Emperor and Empress were present, and ex- 
pressed great surprise at the result. The English 
newspaper, in recording this fact, adds, ‘As well 
their Majestie.s might and it proceeds to 
speculate whether the Chinese, who have opposed 
telegraphs and railways, will ‘give ear to the 
telephone.’ No great expectation appears to he 
entertained Idiat the Chinese mil do anything of | 
the Idnd, 


(Suggostud hy Hie picl.iiro ‘ .In 'Moinorjaui,’) 

In the sunligliti, d.arfcliig, dancing, 

Rirdri amid the grcoii loaves glancing, 

Gaily .sing : 

In the hahny air entrancing, 

Ereatiies the Spring. 
’Ti.s the dearest hour of daytime; 
lu the merry, merry Mavtiino, 

Who hi ha sad ? 

Nature revels in her idaytinie ; 

All is glad. 

Who is this that eometh .slowly ? 

’Tis a maiden meek and lowly ; 

In her eyes, 

Look of resignation lioly 

Shadowy lie.s. 

Heeds she not the .golden gleaming 
Of the Hiinlight softly .streaming 

Tlirough the loavas : 
Still her soul i.s darkly dreaming ; 

SHU she gricv'c.s. 

He her heart to win had nlriven ; 

She her heart to liim had given ; 

Hope hath (led— 

Ilearr, from heart for nyi- is riven } 

Ho is dead. 

Mid the eruel cannon’s r.attle, 

Passed his .soul fortli In the liattlu — 

Soul Hiat cried 

To Heaven for her from the battle 
Ere he died, 

Hu the day when, hcavy-hearte 1, 

He had from hi.; love iloparted 

For tini fray, 

IVhilo each heart with sori'ow smiirted — 

On tlmt day 

Tic had left; a little token, 

That if earthly ties were broken, 

On the tree 
Tender tk^ tkongh all unspoken, 

Still might 1:®, 

He .had carved two hearts united— - ' 
Sign of troth, and promise plighted ,* 

Sign that tliey 

True will he till dcatli-bcnighted, 

Oome what may. 

He in each heart — .sign that uevei’ 

Time shall ono from other sever — 

Graved each name ; 
Sign that they will ho for ever 

. Still the same. 

Daily eomo.-? slio here to liorrow 
Short relief from sorest sorrow, 

Partial peace, 

Till wlien on her lifo’.s To-morrow 

Grief shall cease. 

So she dreams of heavenly meeting, 

Hear.s her lost love’.s tender greeting 
Mid. the blest, 

Where beyond these troubles Jloeting, 

There is rest." 

Heart.? which here wore di.snnited, 

Hearts whose hopes on earth were blighted, 
On that shore 

Rest, in perfect peace delighted, 

Evermore, 
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THE POWER OE DRAW. 

We have on several occasions called attention to 
the Power of Draw. It is a force which for good 
as well as for evil pervades the •whole social 
system. Every centre of industry exerts this 
attractive force by drawing to it large numbers of 
persons for the sake of employment, and so far 
the Draw acts beneficially. All our large towns are 
in no .small degree made up of individuals who 
have drifted thither in the hope of exercising 
their abilities for their own and the public advan- 
tage. This is e.xactly as it should be. The world 
is open to everybody. It is only a truism to say 
that by the Power of Draw the uttermost ends of 
the earth are peopled. 

Unfortunately, this .subtle jjower in its pervading 
energy is not limited to the industrious and well- 
di.sposed. It is acutely demonstrated by all who 
are looking about for the means of indulging in 
a life of idleness at the cost of others. The disposi- 
tion to abstain from useful labour and to depend 
less or more on gratuitous benefactions, has been 
largely encouraged by mistaken views of what is 
ordinarily called charity. The poor — no matter how 
they happen to he poor — have been extolled as if 
they were superior beings, to ■whom all must con- 
tribute a.s one of the noblest of virtues. With per- 
verted notions of this kind, society has for ages done 
everything in its power to con.secrate and encourage 
povertj'-, and no wonder it ha,s attained to stupend- 
ous dimensions. Early in junctions to give all to 
the poor w’ ere followed by the piously inconsiderate 
and 'vvide-sweeping benefactions of the monasteries. 
These in their turn were followed by the statu- 
tory obligations of the poor-laws. And now there 
is superadded a system of voluntary contribu- 
tion so cxten.sive and varied as to dominate the 
soundest priricipiles of political economy, and which 
in its general working amounts to a kind of com- 
•muulsm. By every largo city, arrangements are 
organised to succour every human need and infir- 
mity. Those who do not find it agreeable to W'ork 
will be fed — the feeding, perhap.s, not being what 
nil 'svould like, but jn-etty ■well as a make- .shift. 


For every species of ailment, from a broken leg to 
diseased lungs, there is adequate provision. The 
cultivation of thrift and self-respect not to be 
thought of. Bad as things seem to have been in 
the palmy days of the monasteries, they are now 
in some quarters ten times worse. While one set 
of people are slaving between death and life, 
another set, determined to take their ease, keep 
hovering on the verge of that agreeable category 
the poor, and so contrive to lead a jolly sort of 
existence. 

Not that the so-called poor profess to be pure 
idlers. For decency’s sake, they occasionally ■^vork 
a little, and enjoy the commiseration of suffering 
from the severity of winter, or from the com- 
mercial depression arising from * bad times.’ On 
such occasions the Power of Draw increases in 
intensity; and now are oflered favourable oppor- 
tunities for tender-hearted individuals to take a 
lead in establishing soup-kitchens, or benefactions 
thought to be equally creditable. It is melancholy 
to consider how at times like these, so little real 
good is done in coipparison with the amount of 
harm. We see, more particularly as regards the 
young, the degree of suffering that is presently 
assuaged, but take no account of the mischief 
incurred by adding to the general demoralisation. 
While philanthropists are fondly imagining that 
they are doing much good, they are very probably 
adding fresh accumulations to the already over- 
grown mass of misery and crime. Not more surely 
do heuB run to the heap, than do the thriftless 
and semi-pauperised instinctively fiock towards 
places where there is an iucon.sidorately lavi.sh 
distribution of charity. We never hear of a soup- 
kitchen being set up, under however earefiil an 
administration, ■without saying : ‘ There goes a 
distinct increase to the Power of Draw.’ 

The injury done by systems of profuse charity 
has been frequently pointed out, but we have 
seen nothing so effective and convincing on the 
subject as a paper read by Mr Brace at the 
American Social Science Congress of May 1874, 
of which a copious abstract is given by a 
spondent in The Times, of January 24 Jia 
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■present yeai’. We tMnk it may serve a good 
purpose to present our readers with, a few facts 
from this interesting paper. 

Eeferving to a serious depression in trade wMcli 
threw large imnrbers of persons out of work in 
ISTew York, plans were devised for giving tern- 
])oraiy support to the necessitous ; the result being 
that an encouragement was held out to idleness 
and improvidence. ‘The experience of Hew York 
in. 1857 ' (says Mr Brace), ‘ and of Boston and other 
cities since that date, proves that the soup-kitchen 
charity only creates pauperism. Despite the warn- 
ing of the experienced, soup-kitchens and free 
lodgings were opened by public and private means, 
with the utmost liberality, in various portions of 
Hew York ]a.st winter, and enormous sums were 
contributed by private citizens for these popular 
henel'actions. Before the winter was over, how- 
ever, moat of those engaged in them regretted, 
without doubt, that they iiad ever taken part in 
these kindly hut mistaken charities. The reports 
of competent observers shew Avhat were their 
effects. The announcement of the intended open- 
ing of these .and kindred charities immediately 
called into the city the floating vagrants, beggars, 
and paupers who wander from village to village 
throughoixt the state. The streets of Hew York 
became thronged with this ragged, needy crowd j 
they filled all the station-houses and lodging- 
places provided by private charity, and overflowed 
into the island almshouses. Street-begging to the 
point of importunity became a custom. Ladies 
W'ero robbed even ou their own door-steps by 
these mendicants. Petty offences such as thieving 
and drunkenness increased. One of the free lodg- 
ings in the upper part of the city established by 
the Commissioners of Charities became a public 
nuisance from its rowdyism and criinin.ality. 

Hor would these paupers work. On one occa- 
sion, the almshouse authorities were discharging 
a band of able-bodied paupers, and having need of 
some light outdoor labour on the island, they 
offered these men what is thought good country 
wages— that is, fifteen dollars a mouth and hoard. 
They unanimously refused, preferring the free lodg- 
ings and free lunches of the city.’ Then, he adds, 
came the attractive power — the Power of Draw. 
‘Tramps came hurrying to the feast of charity, 
honest and hard-working labouring meu from 
every part of the neighbouring country. Barms 
in tine state of Hew York were left stripped of 
labourers, though the farmers offered good wa"os. 
Working-men came from as far away as Pittsburg 
and Boston, parti}'', no doubt, to see the sights of 
Hew York, but hoping also for aid from public 
and private charities. In some cases, young men 
■were arrested in criminal houses, who made their 
hcathpiarters in those soup-kitchens or relief- 
houses, and then sallied out to enjoy the criminal 
indulgences of the city. 

The pauperising influences, however, of this 
indiscriminate charity reached beyond these classes. 
Poor families abandoned steady industry, got then? 


meals at the soup-kitchens, and spent the day in 
going from one charitable oigauiaation to another. 
Those exporicuced ■with tliis class roporl. that such 
people acquire a “ Micawher ” habit of depending 
on chances, and seldom relrirn. to constant work 
again. Instances -were k'liown of families taking 
their meals 'from the Belief .Association and spend- 
ing the money set aside for this daily in licjiior, so 
that, in the poorest quarters the liijuov-tradc -^vas 
: never so jirosperous. A .singular ellect wa.s also 
! produced on the class of homeless girls. Many 
avoided the houses where charity was connected 
with work, and obtained their meals at the free- 
lunch places, and then lodged in. the low cheap 
lodging-houses, where their habits were uncon- 
trolled and they could wander the .streets .at night. 
Many were thus enticed into ruin. 

But anotlier c]as.s now .felt the pauperising 
influence of ibis charity, one which hati luwer 
stooped to public alms before, the nioclumics and 
artis.ana. These were not driven by the sevoroat 
poverty. They h.ad been in receipt of good, waages, 
and had much money laid up in the saving.s-hatdce. 
They contributed through the winter largcj sum.s 
to various strikes and labour unions. The best 
jwoof th.at they -were not pressed by poverty is 
that never once did they lower their demand 
for wages in any branch of industry. The most 
ignorant job-work, as for instaixco .a man’s labour 
in moving, was fifty cents an hour. .Few would 
oven clean snow from a side-walk or cut or sa'w 
wood or carry burdens for less than at the rate of 
two to two and a half dollars per diem. Mechanics 
.still demanded from three to five dollar.? per diem. 
It was notorious that important trades, such as the 
building- trade, wore at a standstill on account of 
high wage.?, and that the employing class could 
not afford to pay such high rates. Yet no wage.s 
came down. Labour was in struggle with capital 
ag.ainst a lowering of prices. Charity assisted labom’- 
ill the combat. ' The soup-kitchems and relief 
associations of various names became thronged 
with mechanics. Some of the best -workiug-mon 
in the city ate and lodged at the public expense. 
Thousands of able-bodied artisans, young and skil- 
ful, were fed by alms. The idleness and depend- 
ence injured many among them irretrievably. 
The whole settlement of the labour question was 
postponed by the over-generous charity of the city, 
and spring knie xxpon the mechanical class with- 
out a revival of trade, which might have coiua if 
misguided kindness had not supported them in 
this struggle. 

These benevolent institutions also interferod 
with many kinds of legitimate l>usiue,s‘;, '.riuis in 
one -Wind, the eleventli, a number of .small eating- 
honse keepers, who had made an honest living by 
their occupation, were almost thrown into bank- 
ruptcy by the competition of certain soup-kitchens 
established by religious associations. A similar 
thing occurred in other wards. In OJie di.strict also, 
a keeper of a laundry w'ho had ten or twe.lvs girls 
in his employment at good wage.?, found Iiimself 
stripped of his help the midst ol' the winter, 
these women preferring to live for nothing in tlie 
free lodgings. He accordingly was compelled to 
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advertise for help, but •without success, and was 
ultimately obliged to close his laundry. 

It had been expected that this industrial crisis 
would bring down the wages of female servants, 
since these had remamed at a high rate, though 
all other prices had fallen. The superintendent of | 
the Free Labour Bureau, however, stated that j 
during all this distress, the poor girls who came 
to his office could not be induced to take situations , 
for less than from fourteen to twenty dollars per ! 
month, and said that they preferred to live at 
the charitable institutions until they could get 
such wages as they chose. It is well known that 
the wages of female labour have been as high this 
winter as at any time since the war. One of the 
free dormitories for women was, in fact, broken 
up by its coming to the knowledge of the direc- 
tresses that a lady on one occasion offered each 
lodger a situation in a good family at ten dollars 
per month, and not one of these “victims of 
poverty^' could be found who would accept the 
place on the terms.’ 

One way and another an injury was done 
through these pauperising influences which is 
even now scarcely remedied. The drawing of 
large numbers into the vortex of charity was in 
all respects inexcusable ; for if the heedlessly 
beuevolent had let matters alone, the more necessi- 
tous would have found remunerative work in 
quarters where labour was specially in demand. 
It should never he forgotten that there is a prin- 
ciple of readjustment in labour which tends to cure 
local disorganisations. What philanthropists have 
to do on pressing occasions like those mentioned 
is to interpose no distracting element, such as the 
temptation of free soup-kitchens, and to facilitate 
removal to spots where industry can he advan- 
tageously exercised. 

in all the large cities in Great Britain we are 
acquainted with, there are antiquated semi-ruinous 
buildings in the alleys behind the main thorough- 
fares, which were at one time occupied by the 
afliuont classes, hut are now sunk to the con- 
dition of resorts for the idle, the drunken, and the 
dissolute, who habitually prey on society, and are a 
torment to the public authorities. Attempts to root 
out these dens of infamy and disease encounter a 
resolute opposition from those who from usurious 
motives have become the proprietors of such 
places, and more especially does opposition come 
from ratepayers who are shocked at the prospect 
of paying some trifle annnally in the shape of 
an improvement tax. Antiquaries who have a 
morbid fancy for old houses which will scarcely 
hold together, and arc as dark and unwholesome 
as dungeons, also have their howl. So tluit it 
is usually no easy matter to procure legislative 
authority to put our towns generally on a decent 
footing. 

Let it be specially noted that irarrow dingy 
lanes are the centres of nearly all that is degrad- 
ing in towns whether large or small. The idle 
and dissolute do not approve of living in the 
face of day. They prefer to nestle in groups 
behind-hacks, as being there less likely to incur 
observation. It is consistent with all experience 
that just as a town abounds in narrow lanes, 
it abounds in pauperism and every species of 
iniquity. Clear away your lanes, and you corre- 
s]jondiugly lessen the number of the dangerous 
••lasses. Every town, of course, must have dwell- 




ings suitable for the less aflluent in the com- 
munity, hut in some way or other let all come to 
the front. In England, the behiud-baclcs ‘ slums ’ 
we speak of are known as courts, in Scotland they 
are called clo.sesj but whatever he their generic 
designation, they are a nuisance and a scandal, for 
they draw towards them, by under-currents of in- 
telligence, the dregs of the population Iroiii all 
parts of the United Kingdom, Obviously, tlie attrac- 
tion is intensified by the succours of ' one sort or 
other offered by public charities. What with holes 
and corners to creep into out of sight, and with 
the chance of corning in for a share of profuse 
benevolences, the Draw is complete. 

A number of yearn ago, when at the head of a 
city municipality, we made a fair attempt, by 
legislative measures, to sweep away the worst 
class of closes, substituting for them open, thorough- 
fares, and likewise endeavoured to put the public 
charities on a reasonably comprehensive footing. 
The degree of success was moderate. From the 
prevalence of narrow views, the improvement 
Act’ was so materially restricted as to convey the- 
impression that, by ordinary forms of procedure,, 
in which loquacious and popularity hunting agita- 
tors have their say, the improvement of towns, on 
a scale consistent with enlarged principle.? of sani- 
tary and social economy is barely practicable. In. 
vain you say of any special improvement that it 
would clear away the haunts of the disreputable, 
and at the same time lower the mortality to the 
extent of eight or ten i)er thousand annually. 
What is a lowering of the death-rate in compari- 
son with the obligation to paj'- an additional rate 
of a penny per fiound ? Lot things alone. The 
inertia of systematic obstruction accordingly 
prevails. 

Curiously enough, as we speedily discovered, 
there are vested interests in charities. Each 
species of benevolence possesses an adiuiui strati ve 
organisation of chairmen, secretaries, collectors, 
and so forth, w,ho with an alieclion for use and 
wont, do not readily perceive how there can be 
any advantage in a combination of distributive 
bodie.s. If you tlnow twelve .separate charities into 
one, the officials connected with the eleven that 
are set aside will necessarily suffer extinction. 
There is a more cogent argument. Twelve col- 
lecto.rs, each with his separate book, have a better - 
chance of - screwing money from householders than 
one solitary collector. Beside.?, there are peculia.r 
fancies to he operated on. Some will contribute 
to Dispensaries, who could not be wheedled into 
subscribing for the support of a Soup-kitchen or 
the di.stributioii of coals. Collectors, like sports- 
men, know the bird they can, bring tlorvn. lu 
these circumstances, all that came out of oar poor 
effort at combining charitie,s wa.s the establishment 
of another administrative body with the function 
of being a check oir all descriptioms of applicants. 
That this ‘ Association for Improving the Condition 
of the Poor,’ has done .some good by arresting pro- 
miscuous ebarity, is we believe generally allowed. 
On a similar plan there has been established iii 
the metropolis, a ‘Society for organising Chari- 
table Relief and Repre.ssing Mendicity,’ which \\<i 
understand is working advantageously. It i.-: 
indeed cliielly by the rigid scrutiny which is so 
organised, that the deserving poor can Ijc properly 
aided and the worthless repressed. On the pulflic 
at large, however, rests the responsibility of ridding 
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towiiK f)i" U)eir hoslri ul' I'uuylis an<l oii-liangers ; for 
Ko iw iiutun lianiils in obscure courts and 
(ilofiOM lire imllcred "kn exist, ami wliilo people in- 
(liiacritniTialCily yield to importunities, so long will 
be j'l'iH'iy excircisutl the Power of Draw. w. c. 


JIKblCNA, LADY n ARROGATE. ! 
miAi’TRu .\',xiv.~~A NKnnrnouiUiY visit. i 
jAsni'jR, as be walked witli dawdling pit back to | 
tbo laorning-rooia—tlie ex-cavalry oilicer always I 
did dawdle, except in the linu ting-field or when | 
vace-lioxses were thundering past tiro judge’s chair 
— ^felt wbat in his case did duty for brains to be 
in a dizzy whirl. He could not grapple with the 
mysterjr "which seemed to have chosen Carbery 
Chase for its hcadcpiartcrs. The captain was by 
no means, as has been said, one of those guileless 
yontbs, if sueb there he, who are slow to think 
evil. BUew him a plain, intelligible, sordid 
motive, and no one could be quicker in descrying 
it, no matter how fair a jiretcnce of decorous 
lionour might he kept up. But thi.s was beyond 
him. ‘ No kith or kin of mine after all ! ’ he 
muttered as ho made his way along the thickly 
carpeted corridor. ‘I must have been wrong, 
absurdly rvrong all the time. But why my father 
should jircRs nie so hard on this subject no fellorv 
could understand. He’s in earnest though, about 
desiring the match.’ 

As iie spoke he laid his grasp on the handle 
of.the door of the morning-room, turned it, and, 
entering, found with a complacent smile, that 
Eufcli Willis was alone. (Japtaiu Donzil was on 
snfiicieuily good terms with himself, hut (wen 
coxcombs are glad of tire confirmatory suJfrages of 
others ; and Jasper felt as though he were under 
a sort of obligation to the baronet’s ward for 
having paid him the compliment of falling in love 
with him. 

•'I thought,’ sai<l Jasper, as if to apologise for 
his preseime in that pretty room, where 'a man 
seemed incongruous with the surroundings, 'that 
my sisters were here.’ 

'Shall I call them?’ asked Ruth, with that 
sweet hypocrisy which girls only can exhibit, and 
lialf-rising from the tiny work-table as she spoke. 

‘ Pray don’t. 1 have nothing on earth to say to 
them, or indeed to anybody,’ said Jasper. 'Life 
drags at Oarbory like wheels on a mud-plastered 
road. Don’t you find it so too, Miss Willis V 

‘ Indeed I do not,’ answered the Indian orphan, 
taking up the cudgels ' gracefully in defence of her 
guardian’s home, 'I should be veny ungrateful 
if I did. It is not every day that a lonely little 
thing like myself is taken into the house of a 
kind dear family of new-old friends, wdio cherish 
»,nd protect, and pot and spoil her, as your good 
father and sisters have done, Captain Denzil, to 
poor little Ruth IVillis.’ 

She said this .so well, did Ruth, in a voice 
that was slightly tremulous and with eyes that 
swam in tears, that Jasper was for the moment 
fairly taken in. There was uncommonly little 
sentiment in his own composition, but such men 
as he was, still like women to he softer-hearted 
than themselves, and then Miss Willis looked 
very pretty and delicate and helpless a.s she 
glanced up at him from under the screen of her 
dark eyelashes. 

'I can’t stand it, indeed I can’t, if you cry, 


Miss Willis!’ he said, drawing a ebaij' U]) to the 
tiny work-table. 'You have foniul me a .'^ad boro 
and a sad plague, I am afraid, siiioo ] was stupid 
enough to do this at Polnvortli raccfi’ 

A.S he spoke he looked down, at his arm, whie.h 
still reposed in its silke.ii slittg, a.ud asHinued a 
melancholy air, although in Irutli he felt all but 
well again. Rntli, from bont'ath lior oyelasho.-i, 
scanned him more narrowly than he was aware 
of. j 

'Ls he amusing himself at my expense?’ thus 
ran her quick thoughts. ‘ Gr lias he l,»een applying , 
thus early in. the day to tlie chervy-hrandy in ' 
hi.s hunting-flask, or the contents of the decanters ! j 
No ; he seems sober, and civil too. This is a 
puzzle.’ 

Miss Willis was justified in her perplexity, for 
this attention on Jasper’.s part was something new. 
The captain was not one of those men, of whom 
there are no lack, who in a country-house fiirt 
to pas.s the time away, as naturally and with 
as little ulterior design as they smoko a cigar 
during their early stroll about the .stublos or the 
Homo Farm. Lie had accepted, as an Eastern 
despot accepts the homage of his courtiers, fifty 
petty kindnesses at Ruth’s hands during his 
illness, and had preferred .her company to that ! 
of imey and Blanche simply bc<*uuse she was 
cleverer than they, and had the tact not to weary | 
him. ■ I 

' I was sorry to see you .so much in. pain, Gajitain 
Denzil, (ind glad when I could be of any use,’ 
answered Ruth, plying her needle with that 
denun-e industry wliich can be intermitted or 
resumed wdth .such skilful efieefc in the course i 
of a eonver.sation. ■ ' i 

' Yes ; and I was hear enough never to thank 
you, Miss Ruth. May I call yon Ruth ? ’ said 
'Jasper, as he bent forward and took the girl’-s 
slender little hand in his. It was the first time 
that he had ever touched the hand of Miss Willis, 
save in the ceremonial salute ivith which members 
of a household meet for the day or part for the 
night. 

‘I like to be called Ruth by wy friends,’ 
returned the baronet’s ward. ' Dear Blanche ami 
Lucy always call me by my Ciiristian name, and 
that pleases me, for I think, it provc.s that they do 
not any longer regard me as a stranger. And that 
is much to me.’ 

There was a sweet simplicity, a touching pathos 
in Ruth’s tone not wliolly thrown away on Jasper. 
He could not quite distinguish whetlicr ur not she 
were playing a part ; but if tins were acting, he 
owned that it ivas, of its kind, excellent. 

'I hope you count me among your friends V he 
.said, still keeping captive the little hand that lie 
held. 

'I shall be very pleased to do so,’ returnoi,! 
Ruth, with a downwaiR droop of her silken eyo- 
la.shes, 

‘ I wish I did know how to please you. It ’s 
a lesson I should lilce to learn,’ said the captain, 
with a warmth that surprised himself ; hut before 
Miss Willis could return an appropriate answer, 
the door opened .so quickly that she had barely 
time to snatch away her hand from .lasper’s 
grasp before hi.s two .sisters wei'o in the room. 
Blanche Denzil had an open note in her haml, 
and both girls wore an expression nun'C animated 
than usual. Lucy was the first to speak. 
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‘ W e want yoii, Jasper, to drive np witli ns to ' 
High Tor, if you feel strong enough this morning. 
Maud has written to Blanche, as she promised, 
you know, to let us know when her silver 
pheasants arrived from the dealer’s in London ; and 
this note ’ — and Lucy indicated the letter in her 
sister’s hand — ‘ has just come, begging us to go 
round and see the binls made comfortable in their 
new abode. The day is charming. You must 
come with us, indeed.’ 

Pheasants before the First of October gives one 
leave to shoot them, are not much in my line,’ 
said Jasper carelessly. ‘ What are ijour plans for 
this morning, Miss Willis ? ’ 

'Ruth witii becoming modesty replied that Cap- 
tain Denzil was only too good to inquire as to the 
proceedings of so insignificant a person as she was. 
‘I try to be useful,’ she said. ‘Sometimes Sir 
Sykes allows me to read aloud to him the news- 
papers or a book. If nobody w'ants me, I think 
;[ shall stroll down to the qiriet cool path in the 
•woods beside the river. It is a favourite haunt of 
mine.' 

‘ Well, I’ll walk down there with yon, if you 
don’t mind ray cigar, Miss Willis,’ replied the 
captain languidly. ‘ I don’t want particularly to 
go to High Tor, or to go into ecstasies over the 
fine feathers of a lot of "fancy poultry cooped in a 
pen and called pheasants.’ 

‘No, no,’ said Blanche and Lucy with one 
accord ; ‘ we are not going to allow you to play 
truant to-day. You must come, and so must Ruth. 
Wo never thought of leaving her behind ’ (this by- 
the-bye was the whitest of white fibs, for up to 
that moment Ruth’s companionship on the i)ro- 
jected expedition had 'never once crossed the mind 
of either of the sisters) ; ‘ and there is plenty of 
room for all in the double basket-carriage.’ 

‘ I shall be bored, and shew it. The De Veres 
are not a bit in my line. Harrogate, for instance, 
I can’t get on with for five minutes — my fault, I 
daresay. But he knows nothing and cares noth- 
ing about the tilings' that interest me ; and I trouble 
my head just as little about his model cottages 
and reclamation of waste lands and militia drill. 
The one subject Ave have in common is fox-hunt- 
ing, and even on that Ave take someAvhat different 
viWs.’ This was a long speech lor Jasper ; hut the 
concession AA'liich it somewhat ungraciously implied 
•was readily accepted by his jubilant sisters, 

‘You forget Lady Gladys,’ said Blanche archly ; 
‘ she Avould never forgive us if we appeared with- 
out you,’ 

The double basket-carriage, one of those con- 
venient, roomy, and perhaps to male eyes ugly 
vehicles, that do so much, good service in country 
places, came round in dne course, drawn by its 
pair of strong and spirited Exmoor ponies, coblike, 
sturdy little animals, well jitted to make light of 
the steep Devonshire roads, yet shewing some of 
tlu; lire and (loctness due to their dash of Arab 
blood. The ‘ clothes-basket on wheels,’ as Jasper 
irreverently styled it, received its human freight ; 
Miss Willis, in spite of Blanche’s instances, seating 
iiersclf meekly with her hack to the horses, and 
the captain of course beside her. Lucy took the 
reins ; the smart boy in livery Avho had been stand- 
ing at the ponies’ heads, let go the bridles and 
sprang deftly to his perch behind as the light 
carriage bowled merrily aAvay along the smooth 
park road. 


Never yet, since first she made her appearance 
at Carhery Chase, had Ruth looked one half so 
attractive, in her quaint elfish way, as she did 
then, as flashing and animated, her dark eyes 
saying far more than did her lips, she conversed 
with Jasper on the outward drive. 

‘I declare,’ thought the captain to himself, ‘if 
the governor had been a little more explicit, I 
wouldn’t mind speaking out. With three thousand 
a year, or four— ay, it Avould require to be four-— 
the thing might be managed. 


NOTHING N E W. 

Thbee is no new thing under the sun,’ says a 
proverb Avhich is itself perhaps only the rehabili- 
tation of some antediluvian precept to the same 
effect ; and nothing so powerfully argues in favour 
of the truth of the statement as a little pamplilet 
written by the eccentric though clever Marquis 
of Worcester, and jn'inted in London by J, 
Grismond in 1663. It is entitled, ‘A Century of 
the Names and Scantlings of such luA’-entions 
as at present I can call to mind to liave tried 
and perfected, which, my former Notes being 
lost, 1 haA^e, at the instance of a powerful friend, 
endeavoured now, in the year 1655, to set these 
down in such a Avay as may sufficiently instruct 
me to put .any of them in Practice.’ Who the 
‘powerful friend ’ may have been it is impossible 
to say. The published catalogue was, hoAvever, 
dedicated to Charles II. by His Majesty’s ‘passion- 
ately devoted, or otherwise disinterested, subject 
and servant,’ the Marquis. 

This dedication is followed by a quaintly Avoided 
address to the two House.s of Parliament, craving 
patronage for the autlior’s investigations, thanking 
the Lords and Goumions for past favours, ruefully 
stating that the inventor had already spent ten 
thousand pounds on his experiments, and promis- 
ing to prosecute his researches by the aid of one 
Casper Kaltoff, avIio for five-and-thirty years had 
been employed under him. The Marquis, in stating 
Ills merits, is not too modest, for he belauds his 
inventions and his disinterestedness to the skies, 
and in Avell-chosen Avords suggests that if the 
government refuse him its patronage, the govern- 
ment, and not he, Avill suffer. Then, after the 
custom of the age, he subscribes himself, ‘Your 
most passionately bent fellow-subject in His 
Majesty’s service, comiiatriot for the publick good 
and advantage, and a most humble servant to all 
and every of you, W'orcestbb.’ 

So far the Marquis is, comparatively speaking, 
plain-spoken and straightforward ; but Avhen he 
begins to catalogue his discoveries, the reader feels 
bound to confess that though the noble peer may 
have set down his notes in such away as might 
sufficiently instruct him to put .any of them in 
practice, he scarcely amplified them sufficiently to 
instruot other people. Doubtless he was inten- 
tionally vague in the specifications or explanation.s 
of his inventions j for Avhen he Avrote, he still 
c'herished a hope that he would reap some sub- 
stantial fruits from his ingenuity ; but in spite 
of his vagueness, he wrote at least enough to 
shew that many things even now regarded as neAv, 
had been roughly thought out 'by his fertile 
brain. 

The specification first on the list is decidedly 
mysterious. It is entitled ‘ Seals abundantly sig- 
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iiHlcant/ and jinjfossea to cTeseiiBc an invention 
wliereby fiReomita may bo kept nieclianically, and 
a ' Lbougli. writtcia bnl: in English, may l)e 

read and imdni'Htood. in eight aoveral languages, 
and in ICngliHli. itself to a dean contrary and. dilfer- j 
out sense,' xinknowu to any Imt Ike correspondent, 
and not to be read or imdcrstood by him neither, 
if opened bolbve it arrive unto liim.’ Prestiniably 
this anibignons statement alludes to an instriunont 
f(U' writing accounts and letters in cipher, for the ; 
four apecUioations that follow, treat of that hack- 
ncyod subject, anol one of them of a system of 
sliort-liand which seems to he not wilkout a modern 
representative. Next comes a plan for telegraph- 
ing by means of coloured flags and lights ; and 
then ‘A way how to level and shoot cannon by 
night as well as by day and as directly,’ The 
ninth specification is terribly pertinent to tlie 
tragic event that happened at Brcmerhafen in 
Deeejiiber 1875. Tl; speaks of * An engine, piortable 
in one’s poclcet, which may he carried and fastened 
on the ijisido of the greatest shipp and at any 
appointed minnlc, though a week after, either <)f 
day or night, it shall irrecoverably sink that ship.’ 
The noi.e iiumediatoly following suggests torpedoes, 
and relates to a plan for diving and fastening 
a similar engine to a vessel. 

No,r were' Admiral Hobart Pacha’s attempts to 
ward off the attacks of these submarine monsters 
without a , prototype ; for the inventive Marquis 
at once goes on to hint at a method whereby a- 
ship may be gnardod from such a catastrophe 
either by day or by night. Specification number 
twelve is scarcely less suggestive of water-tight 
compartments, for it alludes to ‘ A way to make 
a ship not possible to be sunk, tliongli shot 
an hundred limes betwixt wind and w'-atcr by 
cannon.’ The next note docs not seem to have 
prompted the exertions of modern inventors ; but 
who shall say whether number fourteen is not 
responsible for the employment of steam, or evem 
of bydi'aulic power, fur the working of a vessel ? 
At all events, it Iiints at the economi.sation of 
labour, and at the muLtiidication of force without 
the intervention of a capstan or of similar ma- 
chinery. Number fifteen palpably suggests the 
application of some motive-power very like steam 
to boats. The Marquis speaks of ‘A way how to 
make a boat work itself against wind and tide, yea, 
both without the help of man or beast ; jmt so 
that the wind or tide, though directly opposite, 
shall force the ship or„boat agaimst itself.’ 

It is not sxu’prising that, "in the . middle of the 
seventeenth century, this, among many other 
alleged inventions, rvas regarded as somewhat 
chimerical ; and indeed, at the present moment, 
if w'e except steam, it is hard to believe that the 
S noble lord wms not solemnly joking with Charles 
IT. and the two Houses of Parliament. But a 
Kub.sequcnt specification, which we shall notice in 
its due order, proves that the Marquis knew of the 
power of steam, and had practically experimented 
wilk it ; and there are therefore .some grounds 
for thinking that, had he been properly subsidised 
and assisted, the name of Worcester might- have 
been as intimately associated with the great modern 
means of locomotion as are those of AYatt and 
hkilton. - Unfortunately the Marqttis was too much 
in advance of his ago, and thus his genius was 
lost upon it.’ 

A very common table ornament of the present 


day is hinted at in numlier eiglibH.in, which speaks 
of *An artificial fimutain to be turned like an 
hour-glass by a child in the tw'inkliug uf an. eye.’ 
And number nineteen plainly suggesfa Ibe car- 
riage-brake as now applied l.)y livcuy coackbuilder. 
The two succeeding notices rcdale to tlm use of 
waiter as a mntive-pow(‘.r. And number twonty- 
three tells of a watcr-ekxdc iubmded. not <m'ly 
to shew t])e time, but also the motions of th(‘ 
heavenly bodies. Number twen!iy-.fuur is a plan 
for discharging bullets by moans of a silent 
spring, ‘admirable for iire-works and .'islouisli- 
iug of besieged cities,’ And number twenty-six 
is a method for the more effectual employment 
of the lever as a mechanical force. Then fol- 
lows a dark hint at the employment of pon- 
toons for the formation of militiuy bridges over 
broad rivers ; and another specification, nuiabor 
thirty, speaks of a system for onalding four pieces 
of cannon ‘ to discharge Iwu) hundred bullets each 
hour’ — a thing which, under the old system of 
loading by maimal power at the muzzle, wmuld 
have been quite iiuposslblo. This is followed 
by a number of ditfiireut plans for writing iu 
cipher, and for communicating by means of various 
objects, such as knotted strings, fringes, bracedeis, 
gloves, v'iic., and by the smell, taste, and touch. 
Number forty-four is a wajf ‘ To make a key of a 
chamber-door wdiicli to your sight hath its wards 
and rose-pipe but paper-thick, and yet at pleasure 
in a minute of an .hour shall bccomo a jierfect , 
pistol, cajjable to shoot through a breast-plate 
commonly of carbine-proof, with prime, powder, 
and firelock, undiscovcrably in a stranger’s hand.’ 
Such a diabolical maehine in the possession of 
one of the many nnscrapnloiis gentlemen of the 
period, would indeed have been a murderous 
weapon if used freely iu tlic dimly lighted streets 
of Loudon. Scarcely loss unpleasant must have 
hocn the Venetian instrument for noiselessly dis- 
charging a poisoned needle at an unsuspecting, 
enemy. 

Next come specifications headed respectively 
‘A most conceited tinder-box,’ ‘An artificial bird^’ 
and ‘A.n hour water-ball;’ the last of wkich speaks 
of a ball of any metal, ‘which, thrown into a pool 
or pail of waater, .shall presently rise from the 
bottom, and constantly shew, by the superficies of 
the Avater, the hour of the day or night, never 
rising more out of the. Avater tlian just to the 
minute it shsAveth of each quarter of the hour ; 
and, if by force kept under wmter, yet the time is 
not yet lost, but recovered as soon as it is per- 
mitted to rise to the superficies of the water.’ 
Number forty-eight is the description of an im~ 
proved staircase, and number forty-nine of ‘ A 
portable engine, in Avay of a tobacco tongs, A’dmre- 
by a man may get over a w’-alJ, or get up again 
being come down, finding the coast proving unse- 
curc unto Mm.’ Then there is ‘ .A pocket ladder,’ 
‘A rule of gradation ’ risoful for cipher- writing, 

* A mystical jangling of bells’ for the conveyance 
of private inteiligeuce, and three notices .relating 
to ‘watcr-scruGS.’ Number fifty-six is entitled 
‘An advantageous change of centers;’ and respect- 
ing it_ the Marquis says; ‘.A most incredible 
thing if not seen, but tried before the lato king of 
blessed memory, in the Towner by my directions, 
two ' extraordinary ambassadors accompanying His 
Majesty, and the Duko.s of Tlichmond anil Itiunil- 
ton, with most of the court, attending him. The 
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wheel was Iburteeii feet over, and forty weights 
of fifty pounds apiece. Sir William Balfore, then 
lieutenant of the Tower, can ju.stify it with several 
others. They all saw that iio sooner these great 
weights passed the diameter line of the lower side 
but they hung a foot further from the center, nor 
no sooner passed the diameter line of the upper 
side, but they hung a foot nearer. Be pleased to 
judge the consequence.' In this modest request 
the hlarquis appears to shroud a hint that he has ' 
discovered the secret of perpetual motion, which, 
however, has like all otiier perpetual-motion ■ 
schemes, failed in practice. 

Specification number fifty-eight is certainly in j 
some measure responsible for the modern revolver, i 
telling as it does of a method ‘ whereby a pistol I 
may ho made to discharge a dozen times witli one 
loading, and witliout so much as once new priming ■ 
requisite, or to change it out of one hand into the 
other, or stop one’s horse,’ And the next notices i 
are for the application of similar systems to , 
carabines, muskets, arquebusses, and crocks or , 
ship-muskets, and of a different method for sakers. 
In these ideas we may recognise indeed the first ! 
principles not only of the revolver, but also of the 
Winchester rifle and of the mitrailleuse in its 
various forms. Warfare has recently been revolu- 
tionised by inventions of this kind ; and the con- 
ditions of naval warfare especially are now likely 
to be altered by the arrangement which practically 
places the whole broadside of a vessel under the 
control of one man. Tor this latter improvement 
we may find the idea in the Marquis’s plan by 
which ‘ one man in the cabbin may govern the 
W'hole side of ship-muskets, to the nnmber, if need 
1 'equiiL‘e, of twn or three thousand shots.’ After 
devoting several notices to the various aspects of 
this sntijeet, the noble inventor complacently re- 
marks : When first I gave my thoughts to make 
guns shoot often, I thought there had been but 
one only exquisite way invcntible, yet by several 
trials and much cl large I have perfectly tried all 
these.’ The necessary experiments appear to have 
loft him with an old cannon or two upon his 
hands, as the next and most important specifica- 
tion shews that the scientific nobleman nearly 
succeeded in blowing himself up, and so conclud- 
ing his investigations. He calls it ‘ A fire water- 
work ; ’ and ""prohably that remarkable name 
expresses, as well as any other might, the Marquis’s 
‘admirable and most forcible way to drive up 
water by fire, not by drawing or sucking it up- 
wards, for that must be as the philosopher callelih 
it, intra aphrcrmii adivitatis, wdiich is but at such 
a distance. But,’ he emphatically contimxes, ‘this 
way hath no bounder, if the vessels be strong 
enonglu’ 

Then he goes on to give us -what seems to be 
the earliest record of tlie employment of steam- 
power in J5ngland, ‘1 have taken,’ he says, ‘a 
])iece of a whole cannon, whereof the end was 
burst, and filled it three-quarters full of water, 
stopiiing and scruing up the broken end, as also 
the touch-hole ; and making a constant fire under 
it, within twenty-four liours it burst and made a 
great crack. So that having a way to malce my 
vessels, so that they are .strengthened by the force 
within them, and the one to fill after the other, I 
have seen the water run like a constant fountain- 
stream forty feet high : one vessel of water, rarefied 
]jy tire, driveth, up forty of cold water. And a 


man that tend.? the work is but to turn two cocks ; 
that, one vessel of water being consumed, another 
begins to force and re-fill with cold waiter, and so 
successively, the fire being tended and kept con- 
stant, which the self-same person may likewise 
abundantly perform in the interim between the 
nece.ssity_ of turning the said cocks.’ following 
this are four notices relating to improvements for 
locks to chests and safes, one relating to a drarr- 
hridge, axid one treating of what the Marquis calls 
‘A conceited door’ — ^namely one which will open 
either inwards or outwards. 

Two paragi’aphs further on comes the short 
ecification,'^ ‘ How to make a man to fly; which 
have tried with a little boy of ten year.? old in a 
barn, from one end to the other, on a hay -mow.’ 
The last clause is certainly acceptable ; for it 
justifies a hope that the -pooT little fellow did not 
break his neck in the pursuit of science. The 
three succeeding notices are entitled respectively 
‘ A continually going watch,’ ‘ A total locking of 
cabinet-boxes,’ and ‘ Light pistol barrels ; ’ and the 
headings serve to demonstrate at least the versa- 
tility of the author. Next come two methods for 
carrying secret correspondence without observation, 
an idea for the economisation of labour in rasping 
hartshorn, and the specification of a calculating 
machine. These are followed by notices of two 


head, the modus operemdi of W’hich we take the 
liberty of smiling at. The Marquis states that his 
invention would answer in French, Latin, Welsh, 
Irish, or English, any question put to it, and then 
shut its mouth until the next que.stion xvas asked. 
It cannot be doubted that if the artificial head 
were so life-like a.s to be able to answer questions, 
it woiikl also do a little talking on. its own account. 
The noble Lord seems at this period to have 
been suffering from an attack of moral depravity ; 
for the. incredible notice of tire brazen head is 
followed by two specifications of methods for 
cheating at cards and dice respectively ; and a 
little lower down, wc come upon ‘ a little engine 
portable in one’s pocket, which placed to any 
door, without any noise but one crack, openeth 
any door or gate.’ Number ninety- three is the 
specification of an engine for raising sunken 
.ships; and at the end of the long catalogue are 
some mysterious notices of a machine which the 
Marquis modestly calls ‘a .semi-omnipotent engiire,’ 
and of two other machines which conjointly seem 
to hint at some knowledge of hydraulic pmver 
of winch the dLscoverer was particularly proud. 
‘I deem this invention,’ he says, ‘to crown iny 
labours, to reward my expenses, and make my 
thoughts acquiesce in way of further inven- 
tions ; ’ and he concludes by hinting at leaving to 
posterity a book wberein his inventions, ‘ with the 
shape and form of all things belonging to them, 
should be printed by brass plates.’ _ 

And so we will take leave of the inventive 
nobleman, who, though apparently not always too 
veracious, WJis decidedly a genius. It is probably 
owing to the fact of his having lived in an inappre- 
ciative age that ho is to this day usually placed oii. 
a level with, the lahuJ.ous Academicians of Laputa, 
rather than among .such men as Franklin, Ark- 
I wright, and Watt ; but on the other hand, it is 
I not rmlikely that had his Century of Inventions. 
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been judiciously reduced to a scorGj or even a 
dozen,' the Marquis of Worcester’s reputation 
amon" bis contemporaries might have stood pro- 
portionately higher. 


AN INSURANCE TALE. 

I AM a solicitor of considerablo standing and 
practice in a large provincial town in Ireland, tins 
name of which it is here unnecessary to mention. 
On the evening of the 31st of December some 
twenty-five years ago, I was in the aforesaid towri 
sitting in iny study. The day had been one of 
unusual inclemency; rain had alternated with sleet 
and snow ; and the cold and cutting wind had 
blown with a rude strength which made its chilly 
touch at once incisive. As the shades of night had 
begun to fall, the storm, instead of abating, had 
risen in turbulence and height ; and at the hour 
of which I am about to speak, the spasmodic 
energy of the elements seemed like the last con- 
vulsions of tile dying year. I luid been reading 
some legal documents during the evening; hut 
perceiving from a glance at my \yal;cli that it was 
last approaching twelve o’clock, I laid my papers 
aside aiid drew 'ray chair nearer to the fire. The 
hail beat violently against the windows, the wind 
sighed amongst the trees outside, and the Iccyholo 
of my study-door expressed its feelings in tones 
if possible more melancholy. 

The feeling of which I was conscious, as I sat 
thus gazing into the blazing comfort before me, 
was one of selfish satisfaction that I was not 
at the mercy of the tempest outside. Forms of 
various human sufferers presented themselves to 
my mental vision, and seemed to take the shape 
of the red coals in the fire ; while the wind and 
my sorrowing keyhole seemed vocal with the 
hrirden of their woe. I was soon plunged in a 
deep moralising on the misery which w'e see 
around us— on that strange invisible link between 
sorrow and sin ; and the last moments of the pass- 
ing year were just landing me in one of those good 
resolutions which we are told form such excellent 
paving-stones, when I was aroused from my moral 
reverie by a knock at my study-door. Pushing my 
chair back a little distance from the fire, and 
assuming a more professional air, I articulated the 
well-known ‘Come in;’ and this mandate Avas 
duly obeyed by my servant, who informed _ mo 
that a gentleman outside was particularly anxious 
to see me. 

A moment afterwards, a figure which in all but 
size resembled our old friend the ‘drowned rat,’ 
entered my study, and making a eourtcoixs bow, 
said : ‘ I fear this is a very unreasonable hour 
to intrude upon you, sir,’ My visitor was very 
tall, had a pale thoughtful face, and when lie 
unbuttoned the coat which covered liim from 
head to foot, I perceived that he was a clergyman, 

‘Won’t you take a seat by the fire ?’ I said, ‘ for 
you must be very cold and wet such a night as 
this,’ 

‘ Thank you, sir,’ he replied ; ‘ I am too wet to 
sit dovra. I had better tell you at once the cause 
of this unseasonable visit. I have been attending 
in my capacity as a Christian minister a young 
lady who has been very ill, and is now, I believe, 
dying. She sent for me to-night about ten o’clock, 
and when I went to her, she entreated me to go 
for a solicitor, I had heard of you, sir, as a man 


of standing in that jirofosKion, and I have accord- 
ingly come to ask you to drive over ■with mo to 
her,’ 

I suggested that the lady very probah'ly wamted 
to make her will, iuul wished fur prcdtissional 
assistance. 

‘1 cannot tell,’ I kj replied. ‘I asked her if no 
one but .a solicitor ivould do, and she said nut. 
She .said she see a solicitor ijidbin she died. 
She seemed terribly dlsti'cssed, ami pn^ssed her 
request so earnestly upon me that I felt I dare 
not neglect it.’ 

‘How far is the young lady’s residence from 
this?’ I asked, wishing to bring Uie matter to a 
practical issue. 

‘ About ten miles,’ replied the clergyinan. 

‘Ten miles on a night such as this is no joke !’ 

‘ It is, sir, a long drive, and I know' that the 
night is very severe ; but I W'ould take it as a 
groat favour if you would come with mo. I know' 
iif)t wliere to go or whaii to • do, if you decline, I 
will drive yon there, and send my car hack with 
yon ; and you, will of course hold' me responsihle 
lb,r your fees.’ 

The lit,st Rentcnce decided my wavering re- 
solve and gained ihe clergyman’s object ; for what 
attorney ever remained inactive whore he had a 
good mark for costs ? So shrugging my aliouldors, 
1 said : ‘ Well, I suppose I had better go wdtli yon, 
though I should much prefer going to bed.’ 

‘ Thank you,’ he replied ; ‘it is very good of you 
to consent.’ 

Having p'^i^ovided myself ■with the writing 
materials necessary to draft a will, and having 
wrapped myself from head to foot in waterproof,. 
I accompanied the clergyman to the liall-door. 
There we ascended the conveyance which was to 
take ns to our destination, and soon w'cre cutting 
our way ihrough tlie driving sleet ami snow. 
Being of an. inquisitive turn of mind, I thought 
it would he wise to elicit from the clergyman some 
little inlbrmation {dmut the young lady whose w'ill. I 
supposed that I wars about to draw ; and with that 
view I began to examine him. I, however, .found 
that he could tell me very little. He only knew 

that she was a IMiss M ; that she had been 

staying with au aunt of hers ■who lived in his 
parish ; that she had become dangerously ill some 
four or five days previously ; tha'fc he he'lieved she 
was an only daughter ; that her mother was dead ; 
and that her father had been telegraphed for, and 
was e.xpected to arrive in the morning. He added 
earnestly : ‘ He will never see his daughter alive, 
poor man ! ’ 

While we were speaking, the joy-hells had begun 
to ring out their merry peals, welcoming in 'tlio 
now year. In a few moments, however, after tlie 
clergyman’s last remark, they ceased, and a dead 
silence ensued. ‘How ironical was the tone of 
those bells !’ said the clergyinan with a aigdi, as the 
last peal was dying away. I answered hulhun con- 
sciously ‘ Yes ; ’ hut 1 little know Jiow fully I 
would comprehend his meaning before many 
hours had passed away. 

After a long and bitter drive, the conveyance 
at last drew up at a large old-fashioned hon.se, with 
the appearance of whicli I was well actpiuinted, 
and which I knew to be the residence of an old 
lady of property, though I had never been inside 
it. The (dergyman, 'on alighting, brought me 
round to a side-door, at; which he knocked very 
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gently. After lie liad knocked two or three times, 
the door was at length opened to us by an elderly 
woman, whom I afterwards learned to be the 
nurse, and who conducted ns, by the aid of a lan- 
tern, up an old winding-stair into a long corridor. 
Stopping before a door at the end of it, the nurse 
motioned us to wait \vhile she entered the room. 
She had heen only a few seconds inside, when I 
heard a low moan, and a female voice exclaim 
almost in a cry: ‘Oh, has the time come?’ A 
moment afterwards the clergyman and myself had 
entered the room, and lying on a bed in the 
middle of it I saw the form of a young girl appa- 
rently about twenty-four or twenty-five years of 
age. As we approached her bedside, the clergy- 
man said to her: ‘I have brought the solicitor 
with me hut she did not answer him, and gently 
%vaved her hand for the nurse and himself to 
leave the room. 

After they had left, she looked at me earnestly 
for a minute and then said in a faint voice : ‘ Are 
yon a solicitor, sir 1 ' 

I answered : ‘ I am and added : ‘ I suppose you 
wish me to draw your will for you ? ’ 

‘ My will ! ’ she said with evident surprise. ‘ Ah 
no ! I have nothing to leave, except perhaps my 
heart.’ She remained for some time after this 
without speaking, her silence being only broken 
by moans such as I had heard from the corridor. 
After a little while I heard her murmur : ‘ 0 my 
father, my poor dear father! must it he?’ then 
clasping her two almost fleshless hands, she closed 
her eyes for a few moments. At last, with evi- 
dent effort, she turned round on her pillow, and 
looking straight at me, said in a voice tremulous 
with weakness and emotion ; ‘ I want, sir, to make 
a statement to you which I feel it my duty to 
make before I die. It has tortured me for 
mouths, and I dare not meet my Maker if I did 
not tell all, though it breaks my very heart to 
do so.’ 

Fearing that she ^vas going to confess some 
crime, or make some other important criminal 
declaration, I said to her : ‘ If you are about to 
make any statement which may he of importance 
afterwards, I had better go for a magistrate, and 
you can make it before him,’ 

‘ 0 no, sir ; no magistrate ! ’ she cried out 
earnestly. ‘ What I have to tell concerns my poor 
father, and I dare not state it to a magistrate, for it 
might ruin him. If you will not hear me and try 
to "save my poor father, I shall die with sealed 
lips. 0 iny father ! my good kind father ! it is too, 
too cruel that I must tell of your sin.’ The last 
words were pronounced almost in a cry ; the tears 
filled her eyes, and she began to sob piteously. 
Her racking cough soon followed ; and I feared 
that she must indeed die ‘ with sealed lips,’ as she 
had said ; for toj me it seemed that every succeed- 
ing cough must be her last. After a little while, 
hoVever, a slight respite came, and she tried to 
resume her statement. She gasped out : ‘ The 
insurance — the Blank Insurance ’ (mentioning the 

name of a -well-known Company) ; ‘it’s not my’ 

But before she could get any farther, the cough 
again seized her, and this time with such ter- 
rible power that the poor creature fell back utterly 
exhausted. 

Fearing that her life was noAV really waning, I 
went to the door of the room for the nurse, who at 
once came in. When she had settled the suf- 


ferer in a more easy position, she turned to mo 
and whispered: ‘Very little longer, sir !’ I, how- 
ever, remained in the room, in the hope that after 
a little time she might have strength to resume 
her statement ; hut when half an hour had nearly 
elapsed without bringing with it any sign of re- 
turning strength, I saw that the statement must 
remain in its unfinished condition. I therefore 
m’ote down carefully all that had occurred, put 
it into an envelope, sealed it, xfiaced it iu my 
pocket, and prepared to go away. Before doing 
so, I took one look at the form that lay on the 
bed before me. To describe her face, I cannot, 
though I seem to see it as distinctly to-day as I 
saw it then — one of those strangely exquisite 
flowers, whose tender growth so often Idndles the 
selfish craving of the old reaper. Death. I had 
stood by many a death-bed ; my profession had 
inured me to scenes of anguish and pain ; but 
as I looked on that pale beautiful -ufoman, and 
read on her features the impression which told 
only too plainly of a conflict of racking reality 
within, my cold heart softened, and my whole 
nature went forth in one great yearning to comfort 
and to soothe her. I breathed a prayer for the soul 
that was passing — earnest, as I had never known 
earnestness before ; and with feelings too sad to 
portray, but too real to be forgotten, I left the 
room and the house. 

Two days after this eventful night, my friend 
the clergyman (whom I subsequently discovered to 
ho the "newly appointed rector of a neighbouring 
parish) again entered my study. He told me that 
the poor young girl was dead, that she had passed 
away about half an hour after I had left the room, 
never having spoken a word after that terrible fit 
of coughing to which I had been a witness. 

The’ question then came to be decided as to 
the meaning of the broken statement made by 
the young girl, and what was my duty with regard 
to it. I have since frequently questioned the 
wisdom and propriety of the course which I then 
pursued ; but whether right or wrong, my action 
was tlie result of much deliberation. I wrote 
in the first instance to the insurance Oompany, 
asking them if they -would kindly inform me, as 

solicitor for the late Miss M , whether any 

insurance had been effected on her life with that 
Company ; and if so, when and by whom it was 
effected, what w^as the amount of it, and to whom 
it had become payable by the fall of Miss jM — -’s 
life. I received a letter in reply from the secre- 
tary of the Company, informing me that my young 
friend had herself, about a year previously, ell’ected 
an insurance on her own life in two policies of 
five thousand pounds each, and that if she had 
not otherwise assigned the policies during her 
lifetime, the sum of ten thousand pounds was 
payable to her executors or administrators, as the 
case might he. 

The receipt of this information led me to believe, 
what I had suspected before, that there was 
something wrong about this insurance, though I 
could not exactly determine the nature of that 
something. I therefore wrote a second time to the 
Company, stating that I had reason to believe tliat 
it would be wise for the Company to make careful 
inquiries with reference to the Policy, before sur- 
rendering its value. The secretary at once wrote 
back to me asking me to state tlui informatLon 
which led me to form this belief ; but I replied that 
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I wa.'i not in possession of any information wliat- 
e%''er bearinsf on the matteij hut that from what 
took ])lace at an interview which I had had with 

the late Miss .M a short time before her d(5a,th,' 

I liad heeu led to suspect that there was something 
wu’ong about the insurance, 

I lioa.rd ]io more of the matter till one morning 
some two or three months afterwards, when I was 
honoured with a ^dsit from the secretary and 
solicitor of the insurance Comjjany, They told 
me that the father of my poor young friend had 
threatened them with legal proceedings if they 
did not pay the amount of the insurance at once, 
iind asked me to tell them exactly what had 
passed at the interview to which I had alluded 
in my letter. At first I hesitated as to whether 
I orrght to do so or not, hut ultimately I gave 
them a true aceoiuit of all that had taken place 
on that fiital 3Lst of December. They thanked 
me warmly, said tlioy thought I had only done 
my duty in disclosing the matter to them, and 
went away. 

What use the Company made of this informa- 
tion, or what means they ,'idopted to probe the 
mystery to its source, I do not know; hut 
about six months after my interview with the 
secretary and solicitor, •when I was beginning 
to hope that I should never hear of the case 
again, I received a summons to attend at an 
aksixos to he shortly hokhm in the county town of 
a northern shire. There 'was no means of refus- 
ing this coranuiiKl, though I would have given 
a good deal to he able to evade it. I there- 
■fore found myself, about a fortnight after its 
receipt, quietly sitting in the crowdeil court-house 
of the ttforcnttid town, a witness in the case of 
< M-— — mmiif Tlie Blank Insurance Company.’ 

I had hut little dilliculty as T looked round the 
court in idontilying the plaintilf; for my eyes 
soon rested on a manly form hearing an unmistak- 
able resemblance to the young girl by whose 
death-bed I had stood ahoiit a year before. The 
beauty of her lace ■was there jnorrldcd in lines of 
masculine firmness and power; and though her 
■father’s expression was far from pleasing, there 
was nothing about him at all indicative of the 
character subsequently exhibited to the court. 
He appeared to be a gentleman of good birth 
and position; and as I looked at him before 
the case began, I was very curious to know what 
was his real position with refcxcnce to the insur- 
ance, and how far it would be disclosed on the 
evidence. 

His counsel, in opening the plaintiffh case, said 
that it ■was one of the simplest case,s ever ushered 
into a court of justice. The facts, he said, were 
simply these; ‘Two years previously, the late 

Miss M insured her life with the defendants, 

the Blank Insurance Company, in two policies of 
five thousand pounds each. A year after, she had 

ellected these insurances, Miss' M had died, 

without having assigned or disposed of the policies 
In any way.^ Her father, the plaintifi^ was her 
only next of Idn and her administrator, and was 
, no-w entitled absolutely to 'the ten thousand pounds ; 
whidi the Company, however, had refused to pay.’, 
To an uninitiated spectator, the evidence for the 
plaintilf certainly seemed to bear out the counsel’s 
statement; but when the plaintiff’s case had 
closed, the counsel on behalf of the Company 
rose tmd said that they were in a position to prove 


by a connected chain of evidence that ovmy word 
of the plaintitf’s case was v<diieless, and th;it this 
inRurauC(3 had been eHected uiuler circiimstauces 
of the grossest fraud .and crime. 

I myself was the 'first witness called on behalf 
of the Company ; and after much, objfHition, I was 
allowed to give a plain uu varnish cd. desivrijition of 
the scene which 1 Imve a,1r(.‘ady diipicLed on that 
sad night. Yon could liave heard a, pin ilrop 
while 1 was apoaki’ug, and the sensation wliidi was 
Ijroducod in court was manifest. 1 was uf course 
severely cross-examined ; but as T bad nothing to 
conceal, iny testimony was not shakeri. 

The next witness for the Company was an emi- 
nent London physician, who staled that in the 
beginning of March, two years previunsly, Mr 
M— ■ — had come to him in London, and had 
brought with him a young lady, who he said was 
his daughter, to have her examined by him. He 
then made a careful examinataon of the young 
lady, and .found her to ho in. rapid consumption, 

of which, result he told. IMr .M , and added at 

the same time that she ccutld not in his opinion 
live 'fo'r six months. The Company’s own docto'r 
was next called, and slated that at the end of the 

same mouth of Jtlarch, Mr M had come to him 

in London, and told him that his daughter was 
anxious to cllecb an insurance on her life with the 
Blank Company, and askcnl him to appoint a day 
to examine her. He had known Mr M— — for 
many years, hut had never seen his daughter. Mr 

M , however, told him that she was a healthy 

country girl, and he would have no difficulty in 
passing her for the Company. It was then agreed 

that he should call upon iMr M the next day at 

the hotel at Avhich they were staying and examine 

his daughter, lie did so ; and Mr M then 

introduced to him as his daughter a handsome 
healthy-looking girl, with all the appearance of 
having lived in the country. The girl looked so 
very healthy, that h.e did not think it necessary to 
make any minute examination of her, and merely 
questioned her as to what diseases-yif any — she 
had had. She seemed very much confused, l)ut this 
he attributed to her natural shyness. He recom- 
mended the Company to 'instire her life at the 
ordinary rate for her 'age, which was then twenty- 
four. The doctor was then told to look round the 
court and say if he saw any one like the young 
girl whom, on that occasion he had examined ; and 
after a little while ho pointed to a young girl, and 
said that he believed that she was the person 
whom he had then examined. 

The excitement in court at this aunomicen'iont 
can scarcely be imagined. Every eye was turned 
on the young girl, who a few minutes afterwards 
ascended the witness-table. As I gazed at her, I 
' was painfully reminded of the poor cveafuvt.'i whom 
I had seen lying in such trouble loss than a year 
before ; for the likeness to her was strjiijgel.y g’k-at. 
There was, however, a robustne,ss, a glow’ of lloalth 
about the girl whom I now saw for 'the .first time, 
which was sadly Avantiiig in my young friend, and 
which served to conceal a resemblance otherwise 
manifest.' She said that she lived in the south of 
England 'witli her father, who was a well-to-do 
farmer. Two years and a half previously. Mr 

M and his daughter had eomci to lodge at their 

farm for the benefit of M.iss M ^’s health, as she 

, was then very dcdi(iate. Every one noticed a very 
, strong Likeness between herself and M.iss hi , 
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and a firm inendsliip arose between tliem. Mr 
and IMiss M — ~ stayed about six months at the 
farm ; and when they were about to go away to 

London, Mr 11 proposed that she should go 

up with them as a companion to his daughter, 
wdiich she did. On the day before they left 

London, Miss M went out -with her father 

to pay a uisit, and rdie ■was left by herself in the 
hotel. She was sitting alone in their private room 

reading, -ndieu suddenly Mr M returned alone, 

•i'uslred into the room, and said in a threatening 
manner: ‘You must say yon are my daughter! 
There is a gentleman coming in now ; and mind you 
must say you arc my daughter ! If you don’t,. we ’ll 
all be ruined. Eemember 1 ’ He then hastened 
back, and in less than a minute re-entered with 
the Company’s doctor, the last witness. She was 
so completely taken by surprise and overcome 
with alarm, that she did not know what she was 
doing, hilt nevertheless felt completely under the 

influence of Mr M . He introduced her to the 

doctor as his daughter ; the doctor shook hands 
with her, and said he was glad to see her looking 
so strong and ■well. He asked her whether she 
had lived much in the country ; and said ho 
thought it would be a mere farce to go through 
'the form of examining any one who looked so 
completely the essence of health as she did. He 
mentioned a great number of diseases, and asked 
her if she ever had had any of them ; and after 
some other remarks he concluded with : ‘ Well, I 
■think I may now tell them that you’re not going 
to die yet awhile.’ He then talked a little to 

Mr M ; they had -wine together ; he bade 

;idieu to her, and th,e two gentlemen qiiittod 
the house. All ■was mystery to her. She now 
began to entertain a confused sort of dread of Mr 

]\I . When his daughter came homo, she told 

her all about it, and asked her what it meant ; 

but Miss M said that she did not know — ^that 

perhaps it was a joke of her father’s. She, how- 
ever, forced Miss ‘M to promise never to say 

anything about it. 

Wliat the effect of this evidence was on the 
occupants of the court, I can hardly say, for I was 
too much absorbed in my own thoughts to notice 
any manifestation of feeling in others. The truth 
was now only too plain. The father of ray young 
■friend, knowing that Ms daughter’s health was fail- 
ing, had resolved to profit by her death, and with 
■that intent had secured a simple country girl and 
brought her up to London, to_ be the unwitting 
means of accomplishing his unfeeling design. In 
London he had learned on the best authority that 
his daughter could not live for six months, and 
within ix month afterwards he had insured her life 
in her own name, without her knowledge, for a 
large sum of money, which he knew must be paid 
to him on her detith j and to secure the lucre for 
which he craved, he Imd passed off for his poor 
dying daughter a healthy country girl ; he had 
lied to his old friend, and caused an innocent girl 
to perpetrate a foaud. As these facts came home 
to my'mind in their horrid reality, I gazed across 
the court to see the man who had conceived this 
mighty inhumanity. The coil of truth, as it had 
been gradually unravelled by the witnesses, seemed 
to have wound itself serpent-like round the frame 
of its foe ; for the form which a little while before 
bad been erect and deftant was now humbly prone, 
the eye which had glanced restlessly round the 


court was uow fixed on the ground, and a death-like 
pallor lay on his countenance. 

The jury without leaving their box pronounced 
their verdict for the Company, and the judge there- 
upon solemnly announced that he would direct a 
criminal prosecution to be instituted against the 
plaiutifl; for the crimes disclosed in that most pain- 
ful case. At this announcement, I rose and 
entreated the judge not to adopt that course. I 
reminded him of the dying anxiety of the poor- 
daughter to have her father saved, and urged that 
the plaintiff would be sufficiently punished by the 
loss of position which must he consequent ou the 
verdict. But my solicitations were all in vain. 
The judge said that he sat there to protect society, 
and that if such crimes as had been that day dis- 
closed w-ere allowed to pass unpunished, he would 
fail in the duty which he sat there to discharge. 

A few minutes afterwards Mr M left the court 

in custody ; and as I saw him thus committed to 
the pitiless mercy of the law, compassion — ^which 
can look on the ■wicked as well as the good — 
seemed to rise within me, and I almost regretted 
that I had put the insurance Company on the 
track which they had followed with such fatal 
accuracy. 

The law, ho'wever, though very powerful, is not 
omnipotent ; and in this case its power was des- 
tined to be futile. It was found not to be con- 
venient to try Mr M~— at the same assizes ; and 
his trial was therefore postponed till the following 
one, and he himself allowed out on bail. The next 
assizes came round, and everything wuis ready for 
the trial *, Mtt the prisoner was nowhere to be 
found. They called him in the court, they called 
him outside ; but in vain. It was soon found that 
the prisoner had absconded — vanished no one kne'w 
•u-hero ; and the individuals who had been kind 
enough to stake a portion of their ■worldly goods 
on liis reappearance, were asked to shew their 
aflection for him by paying the penalty which the 
law so properly attaches to such misj)laced philan- 
thropy. The following comment on the case 
appeared a day or two afterwards in the local 
newspaper: ‘AVe can only say that justice has 
been defeated, and a very bad type of criminal 
has escaped unpunished. The inscrutable wisdom 
of Providence has reserved his punishment for 
another world.’ 

More than twenty years after the events above 
narrated, the course oi' my professional business led 
me to cross the Atlantic and visit the city of Hew 
York, It happened in the course of that visit, as 
I was returning to my hotel at a late hour one 
night, that I became conscious that a Inxman form 
was following me. I at once looked round, and 
saw within a yard of me an old man with a long- 
white beard and weather-beaten face, dressed in 
ragged attire, shoeless and stockingless. Some- 
thing in his face caught my attention, and on look- 
ing at it more closely, I recognised it as one which 
I had seen before, though 1 could not then tell 
where. When I turned round, the old man 
muttered in an earnest, almost savage maimer: 
‘Give mo some money; I want it badly — very 
badly ; ’ but as I did not feel quite easy at finding 
so questionable a creature so close to me at such an 
hour of the night and in a strange city, I made 
no reply to his request, but hastened my stops. 
He, ho'wever, followed me, and again craved ior 
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money; and tins time I answered in our Englisli 
stereotyped form : ‘ I liavc nothing for you, my 
good man/ 

I suppose, however, that he did not catch my 
reply, for lie added sharply : ‘What do yon say ? ’ 
To wLioli I answered : ‘ I say that I have no money 
for you.’ 

. ‘T)o you indeed ?’ he said with fury. ‘Then 
keep it, and perish with it. I hope it may drag 
you down, as it did me.’ With these words he 
turned away, and I heard his steps behind me 
no more ; but I had not gone very far when I 
recollected on what former occasion I had seen, 
the old man’s face. I remembered that it was 
the same face which twenty years before I had 
seen in that northern court-house— the face that 
had known a death-like pallor when the heavy 
chain of Truth clanked forth its tale of hidden 
guilt. I at once stopped and turned round ; hut 
I could only distinguish faintly the outline of 
his figure in the distance ; and as J. gazed at 
that ragged form, retreating I know not whither, 
there flashed -with vivid reality through my mind 
the events which I have endeavoured here to 
relate, and I remembered the words of a thought- 
ful. modern writer ; ‘ The secrets of men’s lives 
arc rarely held inviolate till eternity — there is a 
reckoning here without the aid of eternal books.’ 


TH-IS PRAIETES AND THEIR 
INHABITANTS. 

The subject of sport has a fascinating interest for 
readers of almost every class. Nor is this interest 
lessened when the scene of such adventures is laid 
in the wide prairies of the Far West. On those 
vast plains, ocean-like in their rolling expanse, the 
wigwam of the red man, and the bison and other 
denizens of the prairie, are alike disappearing, to 
be succeeded by the stately and magnilicont cities 
which are the result of American enterprise and 
civilisation. Lieutenant-colonel Dodge, an officer 
in the United States army, gives us, in his Hunt- 
ing (hounds of the Great West (London : Oliatto 
and Windus, 1877), an instructive resume of the 
present aspect and po,sition of those plain.s, wliich 
are still in great measure a Debatable Land, on 
the frontiers of which a fierce w'arfare is almo.st 
constantly being carried on. between the wander- 
ing Indian tribes and tbe white .settlers who are 
every year supplanting them. 

The distinctive term ‘ The Plains'’ is speciall}’- 
applied to the area of rolling prairies extending 
from the mountains of Texas on the .south to the 
British line on the north, and from the Missouri 
river on the east to the Rocky Mountains on the 
west. - 

Although called Plains they are never absolutely 
level, but present many undulations and nnrc'h 
variety of surface. Even hr their most barren 
stretches they are covered with short grass, hut 
are almost without trees, which grow only in the 
canons or deep water-courses. On the higher 
Piauis this absence of trees is ^caused by want of 
water and the prevalence of high winds ; and on 
the lower, by the prairie-fires kindled by the 
Indians, by the devastation caused by beavers, and 
by the prevalence, although in ' a lesser, degree, of 
wind. In winter, on these wide Plains the storms 
are sometime^ fearful ; the icy cold north wind 
curdles the blood in the veins, and is speedily 


,1 to any 1 iving creatimi that i.s expo.sed to .its 
fury ; even birds fall dead in great numbers. Its 
dest)‘aclivene.ss is only equalled by the t(irrific 
rain, thunder, and bail-storms which occur in 
summer. 

No one .should ever travel over ike Plains with- 
out a compass, althougli in the unsettling nu.ser_y 
of feeling lost, confide.nce is sometiuuvs lost even in 
tliat frieiidly guide. In winter, from the glare of 
the sun on the wide waste of snow, a ])ainfiil 
aflection called snow-blindne.ss is e.xpariema'd by 
most t.ravellers uu th(>. Plains. Not only is tlm 
power of vision temporarily lost, bnt if the skin be 
at all sensitive, the face and hands .swell and 
blister, and are a.s <3xquisitely painful .us if scorched 
by fire. In travelling, the choice of a camp- 
ing-placc is of the first importance ; water, gr.ass, 
and wood are es.scntial rcrxuisitcs, and so is a 
knowledge of the special datigers which be.sefc 
wanderers on tluise prairies. Camp-life, Colonel 
Dodge tells ns, with a good tent, a nice mess- 
kit, plenty of bedding, a travelling kitchen, and 
supplies of preserved fruit and vegetables, is very 
enjoyable indeed. The rifle rarely fails to provide 
a good dinner, to which the hi.tntei’i'i return .at 
suiiset Avildi a keen appetite, which enables them 
to do Ml justice to the dainties of the prairie. 
These discussed, they collect in .the cool breezy 
evening around the camp-fire, and with pipe and 
flask and song and story, the short twilight hours 
go merrily by. 

One of the mo.st frccpient dangers to which camj>- 
life is expo.sed is prairie-firc, which rises and 
spreads on all sides, to the height sometime.^ 
of thirty feet, half-.stifling the men with smoke 
and heat, and driving the animals frantic with, 
terror. Another danger arises Ironi the sudden 
and severe rain-storms, which are so excessive 
that they may be aptly denominated water-spouts. 
Fancy a party of hunters in their comfortable 
well-appointed camp, pitched as camps o.ftcn are, 
on the bank of a half-dry stream, A.fter a Inxuri- 
ons dinner and pleasant social evening, each has 
retired to his own special lent, when suddenly the 
unmistakable rush .and roar of a large volume 
of water awakens tlu', traveller. In a moment he 
is upon hi.s feet, rushing out into the darkness to 
discover if pos-sible wluit it all moans. The green 
.sward of the night before is gone — water is before^ 
behind, around him, everywhere ! 

■When morning breaks, cold and gray, it shews, 
instead of the picturesque river-bluff and com- 
fortable camp, an apparently sliorele.ss lake, with 
one or two cotton- wood trees gallantly stemming 
the flood, on the topmost boughs of which are a Few 
forlorn specimens of humanity, cowering before tbe 
keen wind, which as it careers along tlm prairie, 
make.s sad havoc of the few H uttering remnants 
of their sleeping apparel. Fortunately, however,- 
the.se deluges are of short continuance, and abate 
as quickly as they rise. Another danger, the possi- 
bilities of which are diminishing c^'cry year, ari.setv 
from the stampedes to which the herds of buflala 
are periodically subject. When tin .s sudflen panic 
seize.s these immense brutes, they rush, blindly 
on after the leaders, trampling over everything 
that comes iir their way. Our author was camping 
out one night in the spring of 1871 with four 
wagons and a small escort ITc had gone to bed, 
but was not .asleep, when he fancied that he luiard 
a faint, rushing sound; and .suspicious that it might 
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be a •\vater-spout, be sprang onfc of his tent, and 
peered up the creek beside which the camp was 
pitched. He strained his eyes in the darkness to 
discover the lino of foam, which is generally the 
precursor of an approaching deluge ; but to his 
surprise he could discover nothing ; yet the sound 
went on increasing, and came evidently from the 
prairie. Suddenly its probable cause flashed upon 
him, and arousing his men, he explained to them 
what he feared and besought them to keep calm. 
This was somewhat difficult, for the bulMo were 
already in sight, and to all appearance bearing 
right down tipon them. ‘ Our only chance,’ he 
said, ‘ is to try to split the herd ; if we cannot do 
that, we are dost!’ With that end in view he 
stationed his men fifty yards from the camp, and 
in trembling and fear awaited the onslaught. On, 
with a heavy trainpling thud like thunder, rushed 
the unwieldy mass till they were within thirty 
jMrds of the men, who discharged their muskets 
and yelled with the enel-gy of despair. A few of 
the foremost buffalo fell dead; tbe others wavered, 
swerved a little, and finally plunged away on one 
side, roaring and crashing and tumbling in the 
darkness over the banks of the creek. 

Another danger of camp-life proceeds from 
rattlesnakes and vipers, which are very susceptible 
of cold, and .at night crawl close to the person of 
tlie sleeper for warmth. One officer — a friend of 
Colonel Dodge’s — once found a rattlesnake coiled 
up beneath liis pillow ; and another, when drawing 
on his boot, felt his foot come in contact with 
a soft substance ; he dropped the boot at once, 
and a huge rattlesnake glided out. Another 
nocturnal visitor almost as much dreaded as the 
snakes is the skunk, a horrible little animal about 
the size of a cat, which makes its way into a camp 
and has been known to devour the face, hands, 
or any uncovered part of the nearest sleeper; a 
skunk-bite being almost invariably followed in 
certain portions of the Plains by hydrophobia. 

The great attraction of the Plains to sportsmen 
is the variety and abundance of game which they 
contain. Pirst in order, as being pre-eminently 
an habitue of tbe Plains, is the buffalo, or more 
properly speaking, the bison, and which, in spite 
of its apparent ferocity, is, according to Colonel 
Dodge, who knows its habits well, a mild, stupid, 
inoffensive animal. 

The elk, although disappearing even faster 
than the butialo, is still to be met with on the 
Plains ; and his great size, magnificent antlers, and 
splendid form, stamp him as the monarch of the 
prairies. lie is timid, and seldom even in the 
last extrc:nity employs his great strength in his 
own defence ; what he trusts to is his skill in 
doubling, dodging, and hiding, which in spite of 
his size he accomplishes as cunningly and sirccess- 
fully as a hare or a fox. Many varieties of 
the Deer tribe are found in the Plains ; of these 
the black-tailed deer, the red-deer, and the ante- 
lope are the most abundant, affording in the 
proper, season boundless supplies of the most deli- 
cious venison. The mountain-sheep can scarcely 
be called an inhabitant of the Plains ; his chosen 
home being amid the wild crags and rugged 
fastnesses of mountain-ranges. He is a fine ani- 
mal, with a body somew'hat resembling that of a 
deer, and a sheep’s htiad surmounted by a pair of 
stupendous horns. His flesh is declared by the 
gourmands of the hunting fraternity to be the 


choicest of choice mor-sels, a delicious compound 
of venison and the finest Southdown mutton. 

The prairies abound with smaller animals, 
rabbits of two kinds, gophers, and prairie-dogs a 
species of marmot. The carnivora of the Plains are 
not numerous. First come the wolves, -which hunt 
in x^acks, but whose power of making themselves 
disagreeable has, Colonel Dodge thinks, been 
greatly over-rated. This can scarcely be said of 
the grisly hear, which is a huge, sagacioiis, and 
Xjre-eniinently ferocious brute. Tlie cougar or 
puma, which is sometimes called the Mexican 
lion, is also a formidable antagonist to come 
to close grips with. The panther is very much 
the same animal on a smaller sctile, and is 
scarcely more dangeroiis than the wild-cat, 
which is abundant and of a large size. A 
variety of birds are found on the Plains, flocks 
of quails, x>artri(lges, geese, and five species of 
grouse ; but none of these can compete in point of 
size or delicacy with the wdkl turkey. This mag- 
nificent bird when fat is often found to -weigh 
from twenty to twenty-five pounds. 

Of the red men, the fast diminishing aborigines 
of the prairies. Colonel Dodge does not draw a 
very favourable picture. Ho paints them, he tells 
ns, as he finds them, not with every attribute 
softened and toned down by the veil of false 
sentiment which the romances of Cooxscr and other 
novelists have thrown around them. The North 
American Indian taken as he stands is as cruel, 
lazy, and degraded a savage as is to be found 
upon tbe face of the earth. Virtue, morality, 
generosity, and iionour are not only words with- 
out a meaning for him, Imt have no synonyms 
in his language. The bad qualities of the Indians 
are, however, no good reason for the infamous 
manner in which they have been treated by the 
agents of the American government. 

Intensely conscious of his own helplessness, and 
conceiving that he is tossed about like a feather 
between the good and bad god, it is very import- 
ant for the Indian to discover which of his deities 
is in the ascendant for the moment ; and this he 
tries to do by divination. There is nothing so 
trifling but that he may deduce from it a know- 
ledge of the supernatural ; the flight of a bird, the 
bark of a dog, the gliding of a snake through the 
grass, are all full for him of a subtle intelligence ; 
but what he principally relies upon for information 
is what he calls the making of a medicine. This 
species of manufacture, -the mysteries of which are 
known only to himself, is undertaken upon aU 
occasions ; and besides these x^rivate acts of what 
may be called devotion, the tribe has from time 
to time a great modicine-making in common, pre- 
sided over by a medicine chief. A huge structure 
of dressed skins called a medicine lodge is setup, 
■with a rude image cut from a log susiiended from 
the roof. A certain number of -warriors are then 
selected from the assembled tribe, and a dance, 
which may truly be called ‘ the dance of death,’ is 
begun. Day sinks into night and night dawns 
into day, and still it goes on without a moment’s 
intermission, till all the performers have fallen 
senseless to the floor, some to rise no more. If 
at the end of two or three days this strange 
ceremony is concluded without a death, the medi- 
cine chief pronounces it good medicine, and the 
tribe separate assured of the protection of the 
goodgod. 
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As soon as an Indian boy becomes a warrioi* lie 
tbinks of n- wife; and as an Indian belle is often 
something of a coquottej he finds, as others have | 
done, tiiat the favours of wooing are * fashions to 
seek/ At length, however, the dtiskj beauty is 
won, and the javonred lover betakes himself to the | 
father’s lodge, and something like the following 
collof[ny onsnes. ‘Yon have got a danghtor,’ 
begins the lover, ‘ an ugly lazy thing ; but 1 want 
a wife, and I am willing as a favour to take her off 
your hands,’ 

‘ Are you speaking of my darling girl ? ’ says the 
father — ‘the prettiest best girl in the whole tribe. 

I do not think of giving her to any one, much less 
to you. Why,yoii are a mere boy ; you have done 
nothing to speak of ; you have not taken one scalp ; 
you have only stolen a few wretched pouios. No, 
no ; she is not for you, unless indeed you give 
me twenty ponies for her.’ 

‘Twenty ponies !’ yells the lover. ‘One is too 
many,’ And thus the haggling goes on, until a 
bargain is struck at something like the fair market- 
price of tiio girl, who forthwith, for there is no 
marriage ceremony, accompanies her new husband 
or master to his' father’s lodge. Many liimiUes 
generally live under one roof, aiid they have not 
upon an average more than one meal a day. A 
largo pot full of meat is set upon the lire, and when 
sutficieutly cooked is taken off and placed in the 
middle of the floor. Tlio inmates then gather 
around and help themselves with their fingers. 
What is left is set aside, and any one who feels 
hungry goes and helps himself. The lodge of th.e 
Indians is made of dressed hullalo-skins, supported ' 
upon a light framework of wood. The fire is in the 
centre ; and as the draught is very defective, 1,he 
lodge is generally in cold weather full of smoko. 
The beds are piles of buflalo-rohes and hlaukots, 
which servo as seats during the day. Ifuruiture 
there is none ; except a few pots, kettles, and ti'unks 
containing the dried meat and superfluous clothing 
of the Ihmilv, may bo dignified by that term. But 
what is wanting in upholstery is made up in dirt, 
everything being kept in a slate of iuconceivalile 
filtli. The wealth of an Indian consists in his 
horses and nmles ; and as he leads a nomadic life 
in fine iveather, he rarely burdens himself with 
anything that is not easily transported. In the 
general cUvislon of meat and iskins, the widows and 
orphans of the tribe arc cared for, and a certain 
portion set aside for their maintenance. 

The ludiana are very fond of gambling, and 
also of drinking, which is, a very destructive vice 
to them. Another of their favourite indoor amuse- 
ments is stury-telling, in which they take great 
delight, A good story-teller is a very important 
personage in the tribe, and is always surrounded 
by an eager audience. 

The cvnelty of the Indians is extreme ; men and 
women alike take an exquisite pleasirre in tortur- 
ing their captives. Much of this cruelty, howevei*, 
has in latter days arisen from vengefu'!. hatred to 
the United States government, which has broken 
faith with them over’ and over again, and is still 
conciuotiug a war of extermination. No wonder 
j that under the circumstances the red man should 
j resent the cniollies practised by his invaders, 
ami make reprisals when opportnnity oilers. It. 
is but fair to the Indians to state, that across 
the^ frontier-lh\6 in Canada, where the . treaties 
made with them have been rigidly observed, there 


have heen no Indian wars a,nd no Indian mas- 
s.acros ; and that the red nien liavo provo.d them- 
selve,s to bo (piiet and nut anti iri.v lug' subjects of 
Queen Victoria. 


EOBBEEY OF AN :KXi.’.ltKSB 'rilATN. 

The following story shews the exleut to^ which 
wholesale plunder may he carried on in the 
United Ktatea of America ; About eleven o’clock 
on the night of Wednesday l!)fli Hejdi'iabm, 
1877, an express train on the Unioii llacific 
Railway ■was approaching the little stthion of Big 
Springs ill Wyoming Territory, _ There wanted 
fully a quarter of an hour to the time 'wheu it was 
due, and the station-master William Barnard and 
his as.sistant had not yet commenced to preqiare for 
its arrival ; the former was still in his ollice, the 
latter engaged somewliero about the promises. All 
was as silent as a station generally is during the 
intervals between trains ; when ttie. stillness was 
suddenly broken in a manner no losfi unexpected 
than unpleasant. T'he dour of the (.dfiee wn.s hurst 
open, and four men entering, fieised the astonished 
station-master, and told him that if he attempted 
the slightest re.sistance or refused to obey their 
orders, lua life should instantly be forfeited. He 
had no choice hut to submit j for he perceived 
clearly by the words and actions of the intruders 
that they were members of a large party of robbers, 
and that the station was completely in their power. 
They all wore crape musks to conceal their features, 
but spoke in their natural tones ; and as the band 
consisted of thirteen men fully armed, nothing 
but conipliauce witli their ilomands ivas possible 
on the part of the station, olficials. The place was 
solitary, the hour late ; and the robbers lost no 
time in carrying out their evidently carefully pre- 
pared plans. 'J’he telegraph apparatus was their 
■first object, and this they compelled the station- 
master 'to de.'itroy. Barnard endeavoured to mis- 
lead them by only removing a portion of it, but 
it was of no avail ; one of the men angrily desired 
liim to mind ivhat he was about or ho would have 
a bullet through his lieacl, and then ordered him 
to take out certain parts of the instrument and give 
them to him ; showing by his knowledge of the 
terms employed that he must have been a telegraph 
operator liimsolf. In the meantime the rest of the 
band had not been idle. They compelled the 
porter to put out his ordinary signals for tlie now 
rapidly advancing train ; and they maintained the 
strictest ■watch to see that nothing was done that 
might in the laiutest degree create alarm or 
suspicion. 

All fell out exactly as they had .anticipited : 
the train came gradually to a stand in olscdieuce 
to the signal, and ran blindly into the trap pre- 
pared for it. The nnconacinus passengers, mo.4 of 
wliom were asleep, were quite at tlio mere.y of l,he 
robbers, who lost not a moment in diligently 
setting to work to make the most of the golden 
opjiortunity before them. The train in tlio mean- 
time had drawn up at the pilatforiu ; it was a long 
one, consisting oi a saloon and two lullmau’s 
sleeping-cars, besides ordinary carriages and lug- 
gage-vans ; and there were a good many passfimgers, 
nearly all of them sleeping soundly. A portion 
of the gang at once made jirisouers o*i‘ the engiiieei 
and stoker ; while four of ■tln-m eompellwl Iniruaid 
the station-master to go u.s ho usually did to tlio 
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mail-van and knock afc the door for admittance. 
George Miller, the post-office agent in charge of 
tlie inails and specie, immediately opened the 
door, when several of the robbers jumped in, one 
of them holding a revolver to his head, while the 
others rapidly cleared the drawers and boxes of 
all the money they contained j thus securing a 
very large sum — about forty or fifty thousand 
dollars. They did not trouble themselves to 
examine the letters; and a combination-safe con- 
taining a very large sum in gold and notes was 
also left untouched ; for it was beyond their power 
to break it open, and neither Miller the agent nor 
Patterson the ■: conductor of the train knew the 
combined intricacies ; this the robbers obliged 
them to swear on their word of honour. 

The gang then directed their attention to the 
passengers, most of whom were now awake, and 
beginning to be aware of the unpleasant circum- 
stances in which they were placed. Some were 
inclined to resist the highwaymen ; but the more 
prudent among them counselled submission, as 
very few of them had available firearms, and 
they were ignorant of the strength of the band, 
and feared more serious consequences if they were 
driven to resort to extremes. Of the likelihood of 
this they had an early intimation ; for a passenger 
■who chanced to he standing on the outside plat- 
form of one of the carriages as the train entered 
the station, had a couple of pistol-shots fired at 
him, luckily without doing him any injury. He 
retreated into the carriage, and was directly 
followed by the robbers, who entered the car at 
both ends, and desired the passengers to hold up 
their hands ; a command they all instantly obeyed. 
They were then rifled one after the other ; their 
pockets being thoroughly searched, watches, purses, 
and all loose money being taken away. This was 
done in all the open carriages ; but the doors of 
the two Pullman sleeping-cars being locked, they 
did not obtain an entrance into either ; and the 
inmates probably thinking discretion the better 
part of valour, remained ensconced within their 
shelter. Whether it would long have served as 
such cannot now he determined ; possibly the 
robbers might have forced the doors had time been 
allowed them ; but fortunately for the travellers 
the whistle of an approaching goods-train scared 
the gang, who made a precipitate retreat from the 
scone of their depredations, carrying their booty 
along with them. 

Eelieved of their unwelcome p>resence, the pas- 
sengers issued forth from the cars and began to 
relate their various experiences. Luckily no one 
was seriously wounded, ,The postal agent had been 
violently knocked against the carriage-door at the 
first rush of tlu) tlucves, and was considerably 
bruised, and anotlier man had his forehead grazed 
by a pistol bullet ; but beyond those comparatively 
trifling injuries tliey all escaped with the fright and 
the loss of every article of value on which_ the 
robbers had time to lay their bauds. Most of the 
passengers in the open cars were cleared of what- 
ever money they had about them, and several of 
them, lost gold and silver watches ; but even in the 
excitement of the moment a few of them had 
sulficicut presence of mind to enable them hastily 
to secrete purses and pocket-books, either by 
slipping them under the cushions or dropping 
tlnen on tlu; floor. A Jew named Harris was 
robbed of four hundred and fifty dollars and his 


watch. ; but while raising his hands in obedience 
to the command of ‘ Hands up ! ’ he skilfully con- 
trived to drop a roll of notes on the seat beside 
him, which was overlooked by the robbers as they 
examined his pockets. A miner who wore a belt 
containing eleven thousand dollars in gold, was 
quick enough to fasteii it round the 'waist of his 
little child, who was not molested by the thieves, 
and this large sum fortunately escaped their 
clutches. They managed, ‘however, in the short 
space of time at their disposal to make some very 
pretty pickings out of the train ; their gains being 
computed at fully fifty thousand dollars, besides 
watches and other articles of value. 

The scheme had evidently been a most carefully 
organised one, and was carried out in every detail 
with perfect coolness and regularity, not a moment 
being wasted, and the members of the gang having 
clearly been previously instructed as to the duty 
each man was to perform. It is supposed they had 
fastened their horses somewhere at the back of the 
station, as on qiiitting the train they immediatelj 
disappeared without leaving any traces behind 
them. 

An alarm was at once given, and several parties 
started in pursuit.; bxit their search was entirely 
unsuccessful so far as regarded hearing any tidings 
of the robbers. The follo’iving day a band of 
searchers found among the mountains'ten or twelve 
miles from the station of Big Springs, a rffie, a 
pistol, and an empty money-box ; proving indis- 
putably that the highwaymen had passed that way. 
It was well known that some very notorious 
Missouri bandits were at large among the Black 
Hills, and it is believed that they wore the per- 
petrators of the attack on the train. A large 
reward was offered for their apprehension ; but so 
far as we know, they have hitherto managed to 
elude all pursuit, and it is doubtful whether they 
may ever be brought to justice. With such 
possible contingencies, travelling by the Union 
Bacifle, or any other railway in the 'Far West, is 
not a j)leasant idea to contemplate. 


POPULAE EEEOES EEGAEDING THE 
SHEEW-MOUSE. 

Ho popular eiTor is more absolutely destitute of 
foundation than that regarding the shrew. This 
little quadruped, very common in meadows and 
pastures in all parts of Britain, and generally 
known as the shrew-mouse, is as harmless as any 
creature that lives. Its food consists of insects 
and their larvm ; and its teeth are very small, so 
that it is scarcely able to bite through the human 
slcin. Yet according to a popular belief, very 
Avidely prevalent, its bite is inofst Amnomous, and 
in many districts in England the viper is less 
feared. Nor is it only it.s bite that is snppo.scd 
to be deadly to man or boast. Contact Avith 
it in any AAUiy is accounted extremely dangerous ; 
and cattle seized Avith any malady, especially 
if sheAving any appearance of munimess in the 
legs, are apt to be reputed ‘shrew-struck.’ Horsos 
in particular are accounted very liable to suffer 
from this cause. An infallible cure, however, 
Avas to be found in dragging the shreAV-atruck 
animal through a bramble rooted at both ends, or 
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in the application of a twi<? of a slirow-asli. ‘A 
shrinv-ashV says White, in his Natural History of 
Selhdrne, ‘is an ash whose twigs or branches, when 
gently applied to the limbs of cattle, will imme- 
diately relieve the pain which a beast suhcrs from 
the running of a shrew-mouse over tlie part 
aflbctcil ; for it is supposed that a shrew-mouse is 
of so haneful and deleterious a nature, that when- 
ever it creeps over a beast, whether it be Injrse, 
cow, or sheep, the sulfering animal is aiilicted 
with cruel anguish, and threatened with the loss 
of the use of its limbs. Against this accident, to 
which they were continually liable, our provident 
forefathers always kept a shrew-ash at hand, which, 
wdion once medicated, would maintain its virtue 
fur ever.’ This tree, whose every hranch possessed 
such a potent charm, was an ash in the trunk of 
which an anger-hole hud been bored, and u living 
slircw put into tlui bole, wliich was then closed 
with a w'ooden plug. The iucantatious usual when 
this was done have now been h>rgoll(m ; the shrow- 
ash has lost its old repute ; but the btdief iu its 
virtues still lingers in some (puirLers, and the 
belief iu the dangerous Into and malelieeut toueh, 
of the shrew is strong among the country-people 
in many parts of England, blow coniideiitly tliis 
belief was entertained even by the besti educated 
in former times appears from many allusions to 
it by old authors. It was received us an uncpies- 
tiouable fact of natural history. In Topsel’s His- 
tory of Four-footed Beasts and Serj)tiuts, pnhlisluid 
in IBnS, it is said of the shrew, that ‘it is a raven- 
ing beast, feigning itself gentle and lame ; but 
being touched, it biteth deep and poisouetli <h;adly ; 
it beareth a cruel mind, desiring to hurt anything 
with much more of the like nature, and mueli 
concerning medicinal virtues ascribed to this little 
animal. But the btdief in the deadlinesa of the 
shrew’s bite has been transmitted from (me geu- 
erabion to another from times far more remote 
than those of this credulous author. It prevailed 
among the ancient Romans, and their remedy for 
a shrew’s bite was to cut tlics body of the little 
creature asunder and place it on the injured part. 

PLOATING-LiailTS. 

BESituiS the lighthouses which warn the sailor of 
danger and guide him iu his course amidst the 
darkness of night, there are along the I>riti.sb 
coasts numerous lioating-lights or light-vessels in 
situations where the erection of a lighthouse is 
impossible, where there are banks or shoals peril- 
ous to ships but alTording no foundation for a 
building. These vessels ride iit anchor iu place.s 
that have been selected for them, and which arc 
as exactly marked on the charts as the positions 
of the lighthouses. Most of them are stationed 
off the east coast of England from the mouth of 
the Humber southward ; a few on other parts of 
the English coast, and on that of Ireland; and 
two on the coast of Scotland. They are generally 
vesscils of about one hundred and fifty tons, 
specially constructed with a view to their riding 
safely at anchor in exposed situations and during 


the most .severe storms, wilhont r(!gnrd io sailing- 
powers, of wliifli Ihey ha,v(^ no need ; and it has 
been .an exlremoly rai’c tiling for any of them to 
he driven from their mooring;’, or to experience 


any disaster, 'f'he mariner counts upon the guid- 
ance of Ihelr light iu any 'weather, as confukintly 
as lie dues on that of a lightlum,se built upon a 
rock. 

'The English lloaiingdighis, like the English 
lighthouses, are mnler the care and management 
of Trinity Uou.se. Ih‘om the Ap])endix tlie 
Report of the Royal (toiumissiou on iaghts. Buoys, 
and Beacons, presentoil to the Houses of Parliu- 
ment iu 1801, we. obtain some, intere.sting infor- 
mation concerning them. They are each pro- 
vided with a crew of ehiveii men, who have no 
occupation but their professional duties ; and of 
whom there are at all times .seven on board the 
vc.ssel, and four on shore, employed iu the store- 
houses at the. 'JVinity Buoy Wharf, Blackwall. 
The men rmnain on sl'iore for a month at a time. 
Each vessel has a master and mate, but t,lie,se are 
never on duty at the same time; taking the com- 
mand iu turn, month about. No men are employed 
in this service but .such as are already good sailors; 
and the men rise hy seniority from the lowest rank 
to that of master, sd that there is a strong induce- 
ment for them to continue iu the servicti. Mis- 
conduct of any kind as dkobcdieucc of the orders 

of the master or mate, quarrelling, breach of regu- 
lations, neglect of duty, or intoxication when on 
shore — is punished by censure, degradation to a 
lower rank, or dismis.sal from the .service, accord- 
ing to the gravity of the ollence. Tlie lowest wage 
of the men i.s only two pounds fifteen, shillings 
per month — at least so it was in ,1SU1, and we 
have heard of no change. The master has five 
pounds ])er month and an allowance of touxiounds 
a year for house-rent. All find their own in'o- 
visions. Tdiey are allowed to use beer "on board 
the vessel, but no .spirits. They are coinjilotely 
secluded from the, re.st of the world, whilst on 
(,luty. No boats are allowed to go alongside the 
light-ve.ssels, and the men are strictly -forbiddeu 
t() go on board any passing ship. A library is 
supplied to each vessel. 

Life iu a light-vessel one would think must be 
rather monotonous ; but many of those who enter 
the service remain long in it. Small pensions are 
allowed to superannuated men or those disabled 
by disease or accident. The lantern used to be 
hung from the yard-arm of the vessel, but in 1807 
Mr R. Stevenson introduced at the floating-light 
I at the Bell Rook the mode now usetl, in which 
I the lantern surrounds the mast, sliding up and 
down on it, and is elevated to the_ top of it when, 
lighted. Those light-vessels which occupy the 
moat oxposiid stations ride more easily, if the 
water is dcexi, than those wliich are tossed l>y 
smaller but more frequent waves. The latter 
must sometimes be rather uiifileasant abodes. The 
master of the Owors light-vessel, in the Englislx 
Channel, between Eeachy Head and the Isle of 
Wight, told the member.s of the Royal Commi.s- 
siou who visited his vessel in IBBt), that in bad 
weather he sometimes ‘ could not lie on. the floor 
of bis cabin without holding on to the, legs of the 
table.’ ■ 
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A VOYAGE IN THE SUNBEAM. 
We have not for a long time perused a more 
lively and interesting Boole tlian that written by 
Mrs Brassey, purporting to be an account of lier 
voyage round the worl4 in the yacht named the 
Sunhemi. The lady was accompanied by her 
husband, Mr Thomas Brassey, M.P., also her 
children and a few private friends. The yacht, 
a handsomely fitted up and commodious vessel, 
possessed three masts, and had a powerful sailing 
capacity, but was provided with a screw and steam- 
powei', to be irsed as occasion required. , 

Though laying no clainr to literary still, Mrs 
Brassey writes pleasingly in the form of a diary ; 
and she may be complimented on her untiring 
energy in bearing fatigue, and the good taste with 
which she describes the multiplicity of scenes and 
circumstances calling for observation. Mr Brassey, 
usually called Tom in the narrative, was his own 
navigator, which infers no small degree of nautical 
knowledge ; and we are led to believe that this 
wns not his first expedition with the Sunbeam. 
He was, of course, assisted by a sailing-master, 
a boatswain, and engineer, besides a crew of at 
least twenty able-bodied seamen ; the full compli- 
ment being made up by a steward and stewardess, 
cooks, nurse, lady’s-jnaid, and other domestics. 

One can fancy the pleasurable excitement in 
preparing for a jmar’s voyage of this Idnd, 
the arrangements to be made, the articles to be 
taken ; the hopes probably predominating over 
the fears, the farewells on going on board. It 
is the late of lew to have so splendid a chance 
of making a tour of the glohe, carrying , from 
clime to clime not a few of the comforts of home 
— an elegant saloon for daily resort, a library 
of seven hundred volumes for amusing reading, 
nicely fitted-np cabins, baths, a first-rate cuisine 
and larder, everything else to make life pass away 
agreeably ; letters of introduction, abundant means, 
liberty to sail where and when you like. What 
more could anybody desire ? Such is yacht-life. 
It was brought to perfection in the Sunbeam. 
Looking to the elegant form of the vessel, and 


the large quantity of sail she carried, we can 
form an idea of her great speed when running 
before a favourable wind. The only drawback, 
it can be supposed, was the small draught of 
water, about nine feet, wherefore in rough weather 
there must have been a considerable tumbling 
about. However, that is what will be expected 
in yachting, which differs materially from per- 
forming a voyage in large sea-going ships. 

The Sunbeam, sailing from the Thames, set out 
on the 1st July 1876, aud steering westward by 
the Isle of Wight, suffered some rough weather 
in getting into the Atlantic. On the 13th there 
was a cry of a ‘sail on the port-beam;’ but on 
investigation it proved to be an abandoned vessel 
tossed about on the ocean, with masts ■ gone, and 
the sea washing over the half-brokcn-up deck. 
This unfortunate derelict was visited ; it had been; 
laden with wine, of which several casks were carried 
away, and then it was left to its fate ; though, 
had time permitted to take the hulk into port, 
a considerable salvage might have been realised. 
The party were beginning to settle down. At 
meals there was ninch pleasant talk ; Mrs Brassey 
read and wrote a good deal, and learned Spanish ; 
one of the gentlemen taught the children, aud the 
commissariat department was satisfactory. The 
land first reached was Madeira. At Funchal, the 
vessel dropped anchor ; and with jaunting about to 
see the island, there was a stay of several days. 
Many friends came on board before departure, and 
‘all admired the yacht very much, particularly 
the various cosy corners in the deck-housrj.’ 

On the 20th July, off for the Canary Islands; 
and these being reached, there was an expedition 
on horseback to the Peak of Tenerilfo. Tre- 
mendous as was the ascent of a mountain which 
rises eleven thousand four hundred and sixty-six 
feet above the level of the sea, Mrs Brassey did not 
shrink from the undertaking. She, however, did 
not attempt to climb the cone of five hundred and 
thirty feet, composed as it is of hot ashes, into 
which the feet sink at every step, while sulphu- 
rons vapours pour from the various fissures. View 
from, the summit magnificent. Of the picturesque 
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scenery drawings and photographs were taken. 
Teneri'Jie being' exhausted, off went the Sunbeam, 
still holding iu a southerly direction by the Cape de 
Yerde Islands, 

Hio de Janeiro, on the coast of South Ame- 
rica, was readied on the 18th August, A graiihic 
account is given of excursions in Brazil. The eye 
everywhere was struck with the brilliant colops 
of the humming-birds, flowers, and butterflies. , 
Palm, orange, lemon, and citron trees were among 
the common objects of vegetation. A. variation 
in the general amusement consisted of a voyage 
up the River Plate and a journey on the Pampas. 
Splendid country, and well farmed, but under 
what an infiiction—the locusts. Of these terrible 
creatures Mrs Brassey heard a good deal, and she 
longed to see them, and her* wish was gratified. i 
She says : ‘ In the course of our ride we saw in the i 
distant sky what looked very much like a heavy 
purple tlumder-cloud, hut which the experienced 
pronounced to be a swarm of locusts. It seemed 
impossible ; but as we proceeded they met us, j 
first singly, and then iu gradually increasing ' 
numbers, until each stop became positively pain- 
ful, owing to the smart' blows wo received from 
them on our heads, faces, and hands. . . As the 
locusts passed between us and the suti they com- 
pletely ohsouved the light ; a little later, with ■ the 
sun's rays shining directly on their wings, they 
looked like a golden cloud, such as one sometimes 
sees in the transformation scene in a pantomime.' 
"We pass over much that is described in the 
Argentine Republic, as of littlo or no interest in 
this country. 

The Sim'heam set off in its course southwards on 
Sepiembor 28th. While lyiiig clown to rest after 
breakfast, Mrs Brassey was suimnoned to conic on 
deck to see a ship which had signalled being on 
fire. A boat being despatched to discover the 
condition of affairs, the vessel evas found to be 
the Monhliavm, sixty days out from Swansea, 
bound for Yidparaiso with a cargo of smelting-coa], 
whicli had taken fire by the spoulaueous ignition of 
gases. As it was evident that the unfortunate ship 
could not be saved, prompt assistance was given 
in bringing llio crew on board the Sunbeam. ‘The 
poor fellows,' says Mrs Brassey, were almost wild 
with joy at getting alongside another ship, after 
all the hardsiiips they had gone through, and in 
their excitement they tlirew overboard luany things 
which they might as well have kept, as they hacl 
taken the trouble to bring them. Our boat made 
three trips altogether ; and by half-past six we had 
them all safe on board, with most of their effects, 
and the ship’s chronometers, charts, and papers. . . 
While we wore at dinner the ship was blazing like 
a tar-barrel.' The last time the ilonhhaven was 
seen, she was burned down nearly to the water’s 
edge. Prom the information given respecting the 
ilJ-fated ship, it was learned that a large American 
steamer had passed quite close to her, and dis- 
regsu’ding signals of distress, had steamed away 
southward, leaving all on hoard to their fate. 
The Icind attention shcwix by Mr Bra.ssey comes 
stro'ngly out in contrast with such heartless con- 
duct. The unexpected addition of ihe crew of 
the Monhhaven to those on board the Sunbeam 
proved a trial on the commissariat, but the diffi- 
culty was overcome. The inconvenience was 
fortunately for only a lew days. The Ilimani, 
one of the Pacific Company’s niail-steamers, came 


in sight on the route for England, and to tliis 
vessel the crew of the Munkehaven were conBigne<h 
Besides affording this relief, 'the c.aptiiiu oi' the 
Ilimani kindly gave us half a bullock, killed 
this morning, a dozen live ducks and chickens, 
and the latest newsjmjiers.’ 

On the 6th October, the Snnhkxm was off the 
co.ast of Patagonia ; the rugged mouniaius of Ticrra 
del Fuego rose on the sky, and now the yacht 
shaped its course for the Straits of ]\fag(‘llan. To 
get through those tortuous narrows is reckoned 
one of the clever feats iu navigiition. There 
are many sunken rocks to be avoided, and the 
natives scattered about the coast arc not to be 
relied on. The scenery, which is described as 
singularly picturesque, is well represented in some 
beautiful illustrations. 

The narrow channels wore got through on the 
12th October ; the sun pierced through the clouds, 
and the broad Pacific was in view. What a 
triumph in navigation to have ■jhloted'tho yacht 
through, the Straits, for it would do credit, not 
only to any amateur, but to a professional .seaman.' 
Sails were hoisted ; and now begins what we deem 
to be the most amusing part of the work,* for 
after touching at Valjiaraiso, the voyaging wa& 
among the groups of islands which, dotting the 
Pacific, lie- basking in the profuse beauty of the 
tropics. Valpmiso, the most important trading 
town of Chili, left some agreeable impressions" 
Several English gentlemen 'were solicitous that 
the party should stay for a few days ; and there 
were excursions in the neighbourhood. An em- 
poriiun of Panama hats was visited. These hats 
are a curiosity, and are worn by almost everybody 
on the coast. They are made of ‘ a special kind of 
grass, split very fine,' and are sedd at an extraor- 
dimuy price ; fifty to sixty guineas being not an 
nnusual price for a single bat, though some are 
sold at a cheaper rate. Their recommendation 
is that tliey are light, pliable, and so enduring 
that they will almost last for over. Very wonder- 
ful hate, as Sirs Brassey thinks, but gravely 
adds, that ■where 'so many hats arc lost over- 
board, they would prove rather an unprofitable 
investment.' Some curious details are given re- 
specting the abundance of eggs, which are offered 
in profusion at meals. Eggs on all occasions 
aro the order of the day, and poultry in superla- 
tive .abundance. Yalparaiso, in sliort, is the 
paradise of eggs. It is stated that there are good 
shops, but everything is 'frightfully dear.' lYe 
can at all events say that there is a con.siderable 
import of English books and periodicals. 

The route adopted from Yalparaiso -was west- 
ward to the Society Islands, lying iu nearly the 
twentieth degree of south, latitinlo. They nuiy 
be said to be at the very middle of the Pacil'ic, and 
out of the way of gcmcral navigation. It was a 
charming sail, but rather slow work ; and hioking 
to the great stretch of ocean to lie traversed, t]u;i'’G 
■were qualms of feeling as to how provi.sions and 
water ■would hast — fear that there will liave to 
be a dependence on potted mc.ats ; and talking 
of these meats, we aro assured that none at 
all equal those of American ]ire]iaration. Slip- 
ping on at the rate of five miles an hour under 
sail, but sometimes accelerated by a breeze, the 
Sunbeam -want onward night and day with nothing 
to look at hut tlio occaui and sky. hUtch. tim'e 
W'as spent in reading, and tJiere, was some arnu.se- 
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msnt iu noticing the paroqxiets, monkeys, and 
I other pet animals that had been domesticated on 
board. On Sundays, as xvas custoinaiy through- 
out, all hands were summoned for Divine service, 
just as at home in England. The length of the 
service depended on the weather. When circum- 
stances permitted, Mr Brassey read a sermon in 
addition to the usual prayers. One likes to read 
of these continued acknowiedgments of Divine care 
by a whole ship’s company, amidst the perils pf I 
the deei>. 

The Society Islands were reached on the 26th 
November. Eor the very interesting account of 
these islands we must refer to what is described 
by Mrs Brassey. But for the rise of coral reefs, 
these islands would scarcely have an existence. 
This is one of the wonders of nature. Our authoress 
is at a loss to describe the beauty of the scene. 

‘ Submarine coral forests of every colour, studded 
with sea-flowers, anemones, and echinidm, of a 
brilliancy only to be seen in dreamland ; shoals 
of the iDi’ightest and swiftest fish darting and 
flashing in and out ; shells, everj’- one of which 
was fit to hold the place of honour in a conoholo- 
gist’s collection, moving slowly along with their 
living inmates; this is wdiat we saw when we 
looked down from the side of the boat into the 
depths below.’ On landing at one of the islands, 
the party were hospitably received by the natives. 
Piles of cocoa-nuts, fish, and fowls were laid 
down as presents at their feet. Prom the cocoa- 
nuts they were refreshed by a drink of cod milk 
oflered for their acceptance. For these gifts there 
was a proper requital. Mrs Brassey says : ‘The 
women were gentle and kind, and were delighted 
with some beads, looking-glasses, and knives I 
gave them ; in return for which they brought us 
quantities of beautiful shells.’ At the island of 
Ihhiti there was a similar exchange of courtesies. 
Papiette is described as quite a .town, with a 
market affording an immense choice of articles 
for sale. 

The pleasures of a tropical clime are unfortu- 
nately apt to be marred by certain torments. Dur- 
ing the rainy season, water falls in solid masses 
which no temporary shelter can withstand ; that, 
however, is nothing in comparison with the invasion 
of insects. A small party which set out in an 
American wagon for a drive of two days round 
Tahiti, passed the night at an inn where the insect 
pest was experienced in an unmistakable way. 
The rooms were swarming with cockroaches ‘ about 
three inches long,’ which climbed the walls and 
were seen in every crevice. ‘ Then there were the 
mosquitoes, xvho hummed and buzzed about us, 
and wuth whom, alas ! we were doomed to have 
a closer accpuiintance. Our bed was fitted with 
the very thickest Ciilico moscpiito curtains, im- 
pervious to the air, but not to the venomous 
little insects, who found their waj' through every 
tii'jy opening in spite of all our ellbrts to exclude 
them. . , Amidst suffocating heat, in the moon- 
light, were seen colunms of nasty brown cock- 
roaches ascending the bed-posts, crawling along 
the top of the omrtains, dropping with a thud 
o:u the bed, and then descending over the side 
to tlie ground.’ Being unable to stand it any 
longer, Mns Brassey rose, emptied her slippers 
of the cockroaches, seized on her garments, and 
fled to the garden ; whence, however, she vfas 
driven back by torrents of rain. Such is a picture 


of certain inconveniences in these tropical islands. 
Prodigious beauty of vegetation, flowers magnifi- 
cent, all seemingly a kind of paradise — but the 
plague of insects. 

Making a run northwards, the Simheitm reached 
Hawaii, one of the Sandwich Islands, on the 
22d December. Here was the same profusion 
and beauty of flowers. The women and girls 
are described as being gaily decorated with 
wreaths and garlands, and wearing a dress of a 
Very simple yet not inelegant fashion, consisting 
of ‘a coloured long-sleeved loose gown reaching to 
the feet ’— no tying at the waist, all flowing and 
free, with no restraint in walking or sitting 
down. Our S 2 .)ace does not permit ns to follow 
the movements of the party in their excur- 
sions through interesting sceueiy, Hawaii, dike 
all the other islands in the group, is of volcanic 
origin. Kilauea, which is still raging, is reckoned 
to be the largest volcano in the world, for its 
crater is nine miles in circmnfereiice. This ex- 
traordinary volcano, situated at the top of a 
mountain six thousand feet above the level of 
the sea, was visited by Mrs Brassey, although the 
journey to it is fatiguing, and the approach to it 
is attended with some peril. There happens to 
be a comfortable inn near the brink of the crater, 
at Avhich travellers are accommodated and are 
furnished with guides to conduct them with 
safety to points of interest. 

According to Mrs Brassey’s account, the scene 
was horribly grand. ‘ We were standing on the 
extreme edge of a precipice, ox’-erliangiiig a lake 
of molten fire, a hundred feet below us, and nearly 
a mile across. Dashing against the cliffs on the 
ojiposite side, with a noise like the roar of a 
stormy ocean, weaves of blood-red, fiery, liquid 
lava hurled their biUows upon an iron-bound head- 
land, and then rushed up the face of the clitts 
to toss their gory sjuay high in the air. The 
restless heaving lake boiled and bubbled, never 
remaining the same for two minutes together, . . 
There was an island on one side of the lake, which 
the fiery waves seemed to attack unceasiugly with 
relentless fury, as if bent on hurling it from its 
base. On the other side was a large cavern, into 
which the burning mass rushed, with a loud roar, 
breaking down in its impetuous headlong career 
the gigantic stalactites that overhung the mouth 
of the cave, and Hinging up the liquid material 
for the formation of new ones. It was all terribly 
grand, magnificently sublime ; but no words could 
adequately describe such a scene.’ 

Perhaps the spccmieus nosv presented will 
incline readers to undertake a thorougdi perusal 
of this unique and interesting work, which (pub- 
lished by Longman) we doubt not will he jCound 
at all the libraries. The route hourewards of the 
Sunbeam from Hawaii was by way of Japan, the 
China Sea, the Straits of Malacca, Ceylon, the 
Bay of Bengal, the Bed Sea, the Suez Canal, and 
the Mediterranean, about all whidi there arc many 
amusing details. As regards the trallic on the 
Suez Canal, the gratifying fact is mentioned, that 
on the day the Sunbeam entered the Canal, the 
sum of six thousand pounds was taken as dues 
at the Suez office alone. The climate of_ the 
Mediterranean, which we are in tlui habit of ex- 
tolling as beneficial to invalids from nurtlicrn 
countries, (suited badly, as we are told, with the 
delicate constitution of the ]pet aniiui.ils bixuight 
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scenoTjT- drawings and piiotograplis were taken. 
Tenerillc being exhausted, olf went the Sunbeam, 
still holding iii. a southerly direction hy the Cape de 
Verde Islands. 

Eio do Janeiro, on the coast of South Ame- 
rica, was reacluid on the 18th August, A graphic 
account is given of excursions in Brazil. The eye 
everywhere was struclc with the hrilliant colours 
of the Immining-birds, ilowers, and butterflies. 
Palin, orange, lemon, and citron trees were among 
the common objects of vegetation. A variation 
in the general amusement consisted of a voyage 
up the liiver Plate and a journey on the Pampas. 
Splendid country, and w^ell farmed, but under 
what an infliction — ^the locusts. Gf these terrible i 
creatures Mrs Erassey heard a good deal, and she 
longed to see them, and her wish -was gratified. ' 
She says : ‘ In the course of our ride we saw in the ' 
distant sky what looked very much like a heavy I 
puiple thunder-cloud, but which the experienced 
pronounced to be a swarm of locusts. It seemed 
impossiblp, ; but as we proceeded tlxey mot us, 
first singly, and then, in gradually increasing 
nunihers, until each stop boeaino positively pain- 
ful, owing to the smart blows we received from 
them on our heads, faces, and hands. . . As the 
locusts passed hetweeu us and the suii they com- 
pletely obscured the light ; a little, later, with tho 
sun’s rays shining directly on their wings, they 
looked like a golden cloud, such as ouo sometimes 
sees in the translb cmatinn scene in pantomime.’ 
We pass over much that is dcsoribod in the 
Argentine Eepublic, as of little or no interest in 
this country. 

The set ofT in its course southwards on 
Septemher 28th. While lying down to rest alter 
lu’eakfast, Mrs Brassey was summoned to come on 
deck to see a ship W'hieli had signalled being on 
fire. A boat being clespatcheil to discover tlie 
condition of ajluirs, the vessel was found to he 
the Monhhaven, sixf,y_ days out .from Su^anaea, j 
hound for Valparaiso with a cargo of smelting-coal, 
which, had taken lire liy the .spontaueoas ignition of j 
ga.se.s. A.S it was evident tliat the unfortunate ship 
could not he saved, promjit assistance was given j 
in bringing the crew on hoard the Sunbeam. ‘The ' 
-poor fellows,' says Mrs Brassey, ‘were almost wild j 
with joy at getting along.side another ship, after 
all the luirdsiiips they had gone through, and in ' 
their excitement they threw overboard inany things 
which they might as well have kept, as they had 
taken tlie trouble to bring them. Our boat made 
three trips altogether ; and hy half-past ,si,v we had 
them all safe on board, witlx most of their effects, 
and the ship's chronometers, charts, and papers. . . 
While we were at dinner the ship was blazing like 
a lar-barreL’ The last time the Monhhavsn was 
seen, she was burned down nearly to the watei^'s 
edge. From the information given respecting the 
ill-fated .ship, it wa: learned tixat a large American 
steamer had passeil quite close to her, and dis- 
regarding signals of distress, had steamed away 
southward, leaving all on board to their fate. 
The kind attention shown by Mr Brassey comes 
strongly out ,in contrast witlx such heartless con- 
duct. The unexpected addition of the crew of 
the M'onhhaven to Llioso on board the Suiibeam 
proved a trial on the commissariat, but the eflfli- 
culty was overcome. Tho inconvenience was 
fortunately for only a few days. The Ilimami, 

{ one of the Pacific Company’s mail-steamens, came 

fe 


in sight on the route lor l-lngla,ud, uutl to this 
vessel the crew of the Mouhhtirun WfU’e consigiu>iL 
Besides aflbrding this ndiffl’, ‘the caphiiu oi the 
llimani kindly gave us hall a buJloi'k, _ kill(id 
this tnorniug, a dozen live ducks and eliic.keus, 
and the latest newspa]ier,s.' 

On the Ctli October, the. Snuheam was oil the 
coast of Patagonia ; the. rugged nunuiLaiuK ul 'i'ieri':i 
del Fuego rose ou the sky, aiul uttw th(,\ ync.ht 
shaped ils course for tho Straits of Magvllau. fl'o 
get through these tovtuouH narrow;; is reckmunl 
one of the clever .feats in navigation. Tlnn’u 
are many sunken rocks to he avoided, and tho 
natives scattered about the coasl; are not to het 
relied on. The scenery, which is desc-ribed a.-’ 
singularly picturesque, is well represented in sonio 
beautiful illustratioiis. 

The narrow (diannels were got through on i,ho 
12th October ; the sun pierced through, tlm clouds, 
and the broad Piicific was in view. What ;t. 
triumph in navigation to have ]>ilote.d ‘ tho yac.ht 
through the Straits, .for it would do credit, not 
only to any amateur, but to a profei.-isional seaman.'’ 
Sails wtire hoisted ,* iunl now begins what wo deem 
to be the must lunu.siug part of ilio work; for 
after touching at Valiiaraisu, the vuy.agiiig was 
among the groups of islands wduch, ‘dotting the 
.Pacific,, lie. basking in the profuse beauty of tho 
tropica. Valparaiao, tho most important trading 
town of Chili, left some agrecabh^ impreHsiuns. 
Several Englialj gentlemon were solicilons that: 
the party should slay for a few days ; and there 
were excursions in the neighhourhood. An em- 
porium of Panama hats was visited. These liats 
are a curio.sity, and are worn, by ;dmo.st o,veryhody 
on the coMt, Tliey are inadc; of ‘ a, -special kind (if 
grass, split very line,' and am sold at an o.xtraor- 
dinary price ; fifty to sixty gnineii,.-! being not an 
unusual price fur u .single h;it, Ihongh, some are 
sold at a cheajier rate, fllliiiU' recomnumdaf inn 
is that they are light, pliable, and ,«.o euduriug 
that they will, almosl; hist for ever. Very u'oude.ik 
ful hats, as Mrs BraB.sc;y Ihinks, Imt gravely 
adds, that where ‘so many lulls are loist over- 
board, tlxey would prove rfitliei,’ an unprofilablo 
investment,' Suine curious details are given re- 
specting the abuudauce. of egg.s, which, are ofiercil 
in profn.sinn at meaks, ICggis on all occasioufj 
are the order of the day, ami' poultry in superla- 
tive abundance. Vulparair-io, in sliort, is the 
paradise of eggs. It is .stated that tliere are gooil 
shop.s, hut everything is ‘ iVightfuny deal',’ ‘Wc 
can at all events ,say that there is a considerable 
import of English book.s and pcriodiciils. 

The route adn]-)tttd from Valparaiso wa,s west- 
ward to the Society Pfiands, lying in nearly the 
twentieth degree of .south latituilc. 'riiey ni.iy 
he said to be at the very middle of I, lie P;u',ifie,, aiill 
out of the way of genoial navigation. It ws;; a 
charming sail, but rather sluiv work ; and looking' 
to the great .stretidi of oce.au to in; tiavoiViod, (hoiv 
were tpulms of feeling as to how provisiMn,) am] 
water would last — fear tliat there will have i.o 
he a dependence on potted meafe ; and Lalkiu;.^ 
of these meat.s, we an.; a-ssured tli.at; nom; ;it 
all equal those of Am<;rican ])re])ariit,ion. Slip- 
ping on at tho .rate of live miles an liuiir nndor 
sail, bxxt sometimes accelerated by a btvoze, liio 
Simbea7nwent uiuvard night and day witls noLiiing 
to look at but the ocean ami r.ky. klncli tiniV; 
was spent in reading, and there \v.ui sumo amu.,e- 
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incut ill noticing tlio paroquets, monkeys, and of certain inconveniences in these tropical inlaii(is. 
other pet animals that had been domesticated on Prodigious beauty of vegetation, tiou'crs maguiil- 
board. On Sundays, as was customary through- cent, all seemingly a kind of pfiradise — but the 
out, all hands were summoned for Divine service, plague of insects. 

just as at home in England. The length of the Making a run northwards, the Bmlwnni reached 
service depended ou the weather. When circiim- Hawaii, one of the Sandwich Islands, on tho 
stances permitted, Mr Brassey read a sermon in 22d December. Hero was the same profusion 
addition to the usual prayers. One likes to read and beauty of llowers. The woiueu and girls 
of those CdUtinuGdacknuwiedgments of Divine care are described as being gaily decorated with 
by a whole shipk companjq amidst the perils of wreaths and garhuuls, and woarlug a dress of a 
the deep. very simple yet not inelegant fashion, consisting 

Tho Society Islands wore reached on the 26th of ‘ a coloured long-sleeved loose gown reaching to 
Fovomber. For the very interesting account of the feet’ — no tying at the waist, all Uowiiig and 
these islands we must refer to what is described free, with no restraint in walking or sitting 
by Mrs Brassey. But for the rise of coral reel’s, down. Our space does not permit us to IbllovV 
these islands would scarcely have an existence, the movements of the party in their excur- 
This is one of the wonders of nature. Our authoress sions through interesting scenery. Hawaii, dike 
is at a loss to describe the beauty of the scene, all the other islands in the group, is of volcanic 
‘Submarine coral forests of every colour, studded origin. Ivilauea, which is still raging, is reckoned 
witli. sea-dowers, aiieniouos, and echinidm, of a to be the largest volcano in tlie world, for its 
hrilliaiicy only to bo seen in dreamland; shoals crater is nine "miles in circumference. This ex- 
of the brightest and swiftest fish darting and traordinary volcano, situated at the top of a 
Hashing in and out : shells, every one of "which mountain six thousand feet abov^e the .level of 
was fit to hold the place of honour in a concholo- the sea, was visited by Mrs Brassey, although the 
gist’s collection, moving slowly along with their journey to it is fatiguing, and tliu aiqiroatdi to it 
living inmates : this is wliat we saw when we is attemled with some peril. There happens to 
looked down from tlui .side of the boat into the he a comlbrlahle inn near the brink of the crater, 
depths below.’ Oir landing at one of the islands, at which travellers are accommodated .‘ind are 
the luu'ty wore L(jspitably roceivod by tho natives, funiished with guides to conduct them with 
Piles of cocoa-nuts, liidi, and fowls were laid safety to points oi' interoat, 

down ar, presents at their feet. From tho cocoa- According to Mrs Brassey’s account the scene 
nuts they were re!'reshe,d by a drink of cool milk was horribly grand. ‘ We were standiuy on the 
olfew.d for their acceptance. Por these gifts tlu-re e.xtnime eilge of a precijfico,, osferhangiug iv lake 
was a premier roquital. Mrs Brassey says : ‘ The of molten lire, a hundred feet below \u, and nearly 
women were, gentle and hind, and were delighted a mile acrus.s. Dashing against the dills on the 
with some beads, loukiug-glassijs, ami knives I tqqxi.site aide, with a m}isii like llui roar of ii 
gave them ; in return for whidi they brought ns atormy ocean, waves of blood-red, fiery, liquid 
quaulities of beautiful shells.’ At the island of lava hurled their billows uptm an iron-bound head- 
Tahiti there was a similar exchange of courtesies, land, ami then rushed up tlie face of the dill's 
I’apiette is de.sGrU»otl as quite a .town, with a to toss their gory spraj^ iiigh, in the air. 'I'lie. 
market uJibrding an iuuuenso choice of articles re-stlcss lieadug hdee boiletl and Imhhlcd, never 
for sale. remaining tlm same for tsvo minutes togetlier. . . 

The pleasures of a tropical dime are unfortu- Tiiore was an island ou one side of the lake, wiiioli 
iiately apt to he marrctl hy certain torments. Dur- the fiery waves seemed to attack unoeasingl}' v/iUi 
ing llic rainy sea, sun, water falls in solid masses relentless fuiy, as if bent ou hurling it from its 
which .110 teuqiorary shelter can withstand ; that, base. On the other side was a large cavern, into 
however, is nothing in comparison with the inva.siou whidi the burning mass rushed witli a loud 7‘oar, 
of iusects. A small parly which set out in an breaking down iii its impetuous headlong career 
American ivagou for a drive of two days round the gigantic stalactites that overhung the mouth 
Tahiti, passed the night at an iuu where the imsect of the cave, and fiiiiging up the liquid material 
pest was experienced in an umnistakahle way, for the formation of new ones. It was all terribly 
Tho rooms were swarming with cockroaches ‘about grand, magnificently sublime ; hut no wurd.s ooald 
three inches long,’ which climbed the walls and adequately describe sndi a scene.’ 


vice. ‘Then there were the 
imed and buzxed about us, 


; were seen in every crevice. ‘Then there were the Perhaps the sxjecimens now jircpeuted will 
mosquitoes, who 'hummed and buzxed about us, incline readers to undertake a thorough iierusal 
' and with, whom, alas I we were doomed to have of this unique and inturosting wujrk, which (pub- 
I a closer acquaintance. Our bed ’ ais fitted, with lislied by Longman) wo doui)t not will bo f umd 
I tlic very thickest calico mofuiuito' curtains, im- at all the libraries. The route hommvards of the 
I pervious to the air, but not to the. venomous Bitnhi^ivni, from ITawaiL was by way of .fapau, the 
I little insects, who .found their way through, every China Sea, the Straits of Malacca, Cjeylon, the 
, tin^'- oxiening in S]nte of all our eihivts to exclude Bay of Bengal, the .Bed Sea, the Suez; (laual, and 
, them. . . Amidst sulfocating heat, in the moon- the Mediterranean, about all which there art' many 

j liglit., were seen coluimis of nasty lu’owu ctjck- amusing deiiails. As regards tlic^ tralUc <ju the 

roaches a,sceuding the bed-xiosts, crawling along Suez Canal, the gratifying fact is immtioncd, lliat 
the to]) of the curtains, dropping with a thud ou the day the Swnhoam entered llie Gmal, the 

on the hod, and then descending over the :d<lo sum of six tliousand xiuunds was taken as dues 

i;o the ground.’ Being unable to stand it any at tho Suez ollico alone. The climate; of^ the 
longer, Mi'.s Bm,s.sey j'ose, emptied her slippers Mediterranean, which we are in the habit of cx,- 
of Lilli cockroaclies, seizeti on lior garments, mul tolling us beneficial to invalids JVuiu iiorthcni 
lied to tile garden ; wliciice, however, she w'as countries, suited badl}', as we are told, with the 
driven back by torrents of rain. Suck is a picture delicate constitution of the pet animal, > brought 
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from the Soutli raoifift and other warih regions. 
Although toiuled with great care, several pined 
and died, I'roju the ellocts of acute hronchitis or 
other ailments, alter passing Malta, All these 
vif'tims to a change of climate ^ wmre placed to- 
gether in a neat little box, and committed to the 
deep at sunsei;, a few tears being shed over the 
departed pets, cspccitilly by the children.* 

Mrs Krassey with her family and friends reached 
home — a palatial mansion on the south coast of 
England, near Hastings — on the anorning of the 
27th May 1877. In the whole voyage round the 
world, no hitch nor any misadventure had oc- 
curred. We can imagine that the expedition will 
have left an agreeable topic of conversation for 
life, and that its surprising success will inspire 
others erjually qualilied to follow the brilliant 
example olfered by ‘ A Voyage in the SitviemiJ' 


HELENA, LADY HAKEOGATE. 

CHAraUB XXV.— Aa.' I’llffi rilJ'IABANTtlY. 

* I HAVta lettcxn to write— one to the Ijovd-lieii- 
tenant in particxdar, on connty business,’ said the 
Earl, smiruig, and fiddrossing himself to (Japtaiu 
Denail ; ‘ otherwise I daresay^ that I too should 
have been able to liud something worth the show- 
ing you out of doors. As it is, you young people 
must go -without mo.’ 

Jasper, who had a lazy man’s horror of improved 
implements, Dutch dairies, new patent draining- 
tiles, and cattle-food, and who knew the Earl's 
passion for farndng, felt inwardly grateful to the 
Lord-lieutenant for dotaluing his noble host 
within doors. Tlie Countess had not the slightest 
intention of accompanying her guests in tlxeir visit 
to the pheasaixtry. !li!xcopt in a caiTiage, or in ilry 
weather among the well-rolled paths of the rose- 
gtxrden, Lady Wolverhampton scarcely ever lel't 
the house. Her age, thougli she looked younger, 
was within a year or two of that of her lord, axid 
he was by far the stronger of the two. Indeed it 
was mainly duo to her declining health txud grow- 
ing incapacity for exertion that the High Tor 
family had for thi.s year foregone wdiat ixiost 
persons of their rank 'regard hiss as a pleasixre 
than as a duty, the passing of at least a portion 
of the season in London. 

The party from, Caxhery Chase had been very 
cordially received. Peoide can alTord yet to culti- 
vate the old-fashioned quality of cordiality in rural 
retirement, where it answers to detect hidden 
merits and to see in the best light the things and 
persons in the midst of which and xvhom our lives 
have to be passed, 

‘I am glad,' said the Countess, ‘that Captain 
Denzil xxuis able to come over with you to-day, 
■my dears.' 

With .Sir Sykes’s two daughters the mistress of 
High Tor was on sulliciently faiailiar terms ; bxit 
their brother’s character was not quite so mucli 
esteemed by the De Yore family as were theirs. 
Still, ^ in tlxe country, a young man and an older 
son is per se a being of some importixncc, and to 
Jasper, with his arixi yet in the black silken sling, 
there attached somewhat of romance, on account of 
his_ late aceidexxt and the adventurous way in 
which he had incurred it. He had not been 
expected, and his presence at High Tor was taken 
as a coinplimeut. 




Scarcely had the. Ladie.s i\l.aiid and (da<ly:; De 
Tore had time to dou tin; -[iretty ha, Is that, la) w(.‘l!, 
set oir the comeliness of the omi and tlie bright 
beauty of the other, before their brother e,:i,iue 
into tlie room. Lord irarrogatu bad a riding wliip 
m his hand, .and a long xide ov(e' the purple: 
moorlands in pro.speet ; luit lie was e:i,i-ily iuihus'd 
to defer it, and to make one of the piniy, that 
presently sauntered iua-oss tlie park towaril-i a 
sunny .sandy nook, screened fntm cold iiorlh iviuds 
by a iVieiidiy belt of Dr and pint*, where, the iie'W 
plxeasantiy Jiad Ihsou esfa,ltliHlietl. 

. Near to the place where a Ibcttpalh led to a 
sequestered dell, the new governe.ss Miss Griiy ami, 
her pupil met the group of advancing sight-, ■se<,irs. 
Ethel woxild have passed on witli a ([uiet graetd'ui 
how of recognition ; but Lady Alice had no notion 
of being thus shelved. 

‘Yoxx are going to look at the phea:ianls,’ slie 
said ; ‘ and xve have Ju.st semi them, 'I’licy soeni 
rather frighleued, but so very pretty !’ 

The Words wliich young' La,ily Alice hatl em- 
ployed when speaking of the exotic liinls wouhl 
have been singularly a,p])rojinatt5 to hllhel Gray. 
The new govinness ,lot>ke,d timid am! somelliiiig 
more tlniu jiretLy during the general hand-shiikin;( 
and interchange of civil conventional jdirawes 
which Jiow ensueil. Jasper, whose acquaiutaixca 
with Ethel xvas of the slightest, had contented 
himself with lifting his hat; hut be had stared 
at her beautiful face with as cool a .steadiness 
of gaze as though she had been a picture oi’ a 
.statue. Why Lord Harrogate .should have resented 
this, it xvould h.avo been no easy maltev fur his 
l,ord.sliip to explain ; but there xvas .scorn, and anger 
too, in tlie gl.-ince which he .shot at unconscious 
Jasper ; wlxile it was not without .some embarrass- 
ment that he, addrew.sed a xvord or two of polifco 
commonplace to Miss Gray, 'rium the governess 
and her pupil_ piir.sue.d tlieir w.iy to Ihi' house, 
and the rest of the party htrolled on towards the 
pheasantry. 

‘How luind.somc she is !' exclaimod Inmcst Lucy 
penzil, looking back after the angular form of 
■Lady .Alice, ami tbe. graceful -Dgure that contrasted 
fso etrongly xvit'.h tlie bony awkwardm!.s,s of tlie 
ediool-girl ; and Lady Maml eclioed the praise, and 
Lady Gladys amilcal approval. Tiie. Earl’.s se,cond 
ilaugliter -was, as has been said, very lovely, and 
her golden hair and bkae eye.s had produced the 
nsxtal eifect oi fascinating for the time being 
Jasper’s Jiclde fancy. It is quite po,s.siblc to be 
very bard and at the same time very weak where 
women are concerned ; and Captain Denzil, waiy 
man of the world as he hoasted himself to bo, 
and selfish as he certainly was, could not at the 
moment x’csist the .spell of tlie enchantrci-is. 

‘Cripple as I am,’ said .laspcr, gliuiciiig at lii.s 
injured arm, ‘ you see that I could nut resiriC the 
temptation to come -when you asked mo.’ 

‘They axxx not my plnamnU ; llioy are jM.'iuiT.H, 
you know,' rcturneil Lady Glady.s, as tli.,jugh ivil- 
I'uUy niisuiidcr.standing liim. 

‘Eortunato birds .'—that is if you comloscoud to 
take an interest in tliern,' .said "the captain, jiou- 
clxalant aa ever, hut contriving to tlirow into hi.s 
tone axid look a somothing of Rxippre,s.s(:d tender- 
ness, that was not perhaps' wliolly feigned, iiidh 
Willis saw the look, althonglx she was not ne.-u; 
enough to o'verlie.ar the words, ami h(;r eye,*: 
flashed aud her -white teeth closed sluxrply, aliiio.ii. 
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savagely, on lier pouting lip, Slie felt tlie mortifi- 
Ciitiuu which an angler might feel did he see the 
haif-hoohed salmon, the silvery patriarch of the 
pool, desert his bait, and leap provoldngly at the 
avtihcial lly of some rival disciple of Piscator. 
She could not forget how, an hour or two ago, 
the heir of Carhery had deigned to devote to her 
service those very trick.s of manner — in her anger 
she nieutally called them so — which now before 
her very eyes he was practising for the benefit 
of another. She did not care for him ; but he 
piqued her, by the very elfrontcry of his fickleness, 
into attaching to him a value which in calmer 
moments she would never have set on. one so 
intrinsically base as Jasper Denzil. 

In spite of world-old experience and sage apho- 
risms, each sex remains to some extent a standing 
problem to the other. So Ruth Willis, nettled, 
ha Hied, Avralhful, still did not fathom the depths 
of Jasper’s worthless nature one half so clearly as 
slie would have done had her keen powers of 
ob.servation been exorcised at the expense of a 
Avoman. She even felt angry Avitli Ijady Gladys, 
tliough most unreasonably, for the proud beauty 
Avorc her most glacial armour of chilling haughti- 
ne.ss when she ])ercoived that Jasper Avas disposed 
to pay her what is popularly known, as ‘ marked 
attentions.’ 

The innocent plieasants, the ostensible end and 
object of this expedition, were duly inspected, 
and lavishly fed with the 7uillot and barley, the 
chopped eggs and crushed maize, wliicli young 
pheasants love. ’Uiey Avere fair enough to look 
upon, the.Ho shy pretty captive.s, .still timorous and 
hoAvildere.d by their close cojiiineiuont in the dark- 
some baskets Avlnsruin thcij'- hail been crammed by 
the irreverent pn;iltry-nierchaut Avho had consigned 
them to High Tor ; and not yet quite at homo in 
their ncAv abode, Avhich had been so freshly deco- 
rated for their reception that the paint on the 
wood and the lacquer on the Avirea Avere barely 
dry. Goldeir pheasants there Avore, and white or 
silver ])hoasants, and pencilled pheasants, Avorthy 
desceTidanls of a featliered ancestry that had pecked 
and strutted in the gardens of coral- buttoned 
mandarins, in far-olf China. 

Tlie curiou.s thing Avas, that except by their 
mistress Lady Aland and the elder of the two 
Denzil girls, Avho Avas a kindred spirit, the phea- 
sants were scarcely looked at Avith regardful eyes. 
Is it not always so? At launch or military 
review or polo- match, or Avhen a princely trowel 
of pure gold coiideaceudiugly applies a dab of 
sublime luortar to a glorified foundation-stone of 
some new building, bow very, very few of the 
nominal spectators concentrate their thoughts and 
their vision on tlie shinv, Avliich the reporters 
Avill presently descrilio with such graphic poAver! 
Private ail'airs, hopes, fears, interests, arc all of 
them petty magnets sutlicieut to neutralise the 
groat avowed attraction of the hour. 

There avus .Ruth Willis, her Avholo attention 
stealthily concentrating itself iqion Captain Denzil 
at the side, of the Earl’s second daughter ; there 
was Jasper, A'ainly trying to LhaAV the ice of 
liudy Gladys’ disdain ; and Lord Harrogate, whose 
thoughts seemed at times to Avander away from 
the present .scene and company. Add to thc.se 
idauche ]>enzil, sorroAvfully conscious that Lord 
.Harrogate himself, in Avhose eyes she Avoirld have 
given mueh to hud favour, was thinking of any- 




thing rather than of her preference for him, and 
it will he seen that the real aniateuns of .fancy 
pheasants were but in a narroAV minority. 

A good girl who loves a man AVorthy of her 
esteem, yet who is constrained by maiden modesty 
and the rules of good-breeding to hide UAvay the 
sentiment as though it Avero a sin, de.serves more 
pity than often hills to her lot. It is never Leap- 
year for her. She cannot be the finst to speak. 
And if there bo one point upon Avhicb. men are 
exceptionally blind, it is to the yierception that 
their merits may be highly appreciated by some 
yoixug lady to Avhoin they never gi\?^e a thought 
Avhen absent from her. Poor Blanche bad trouble 
enough noAV and then to keep down the rising 
tears that welled up to her eyes as she noted 
tAA'cnty signs of the painful fact that Lord Harro- 
gate regarded her Avith that amicable inditl’erence 
Avbich cannot readily ripen, as dislike sometimes 
can, into love. But Blanche Avas too gentle to 
groAV bitter over a disappointment, as (lid Ruth 
Willi.?, although for her too the pleasure of the 
day was damped and dulled. 

The visitors from Carhery avouIiI not, on getting 
back to the broad gravelled drive Avhere the 
basket-carriage aAvaitcil them, re-enter the house. 
They had taken leave of the Earl and (Jounteas, 
and declined all hospitable proffers of luncheon 
beforehand. There was some kissing among the 
girls and a good deal of hand-, shaking, and then 
the ‘double basket’ again received ils living load, 
and ‘good-bye’ Avas said, and oil dashed live mettled 
Exmoor ])onios under Lucy Dcnzil’s guidance. 

Two of tlie party from the C.hia.sc carried back 
Avith them to Oarbory hearts that Avere heavier 
than when they had iirsfc .set out for tin' jirojectcd 
Ausit to the piheasautry at High. Tor. Sir Bykes’s 
Avard, so talkative tAvo hours ago, had become 
suileuly mute. .Ruth 'Willis Avas ' smarting under 
her defeat, for she had measured Iiersell' Avitli Lady 
Gladys, and could not hut acknowledge to honsclf 
that her OAvn elfish piquancy Avas quite throAvn 
into the shade by the superior charms of the 
Earl’s daughter. Blanche Ava.s sad and thoughtful. 
Jasper, twisting his avcII- waxed moustache, .seemed 
luiaAvare, in the pireoceupation of lii.s oaati mind, 
tliat Ruth Avas roseutful and Blanche melancholy, 
Avhile Miss Denzil frankly Avondered Avhy conver- 
sation languished as it did. Excellent Lucy had 
had no hy-polay to distract her attention from the 
object of the expjedition ; she had seen tbe, bird.? 
and chatted Avith her friend, and Avas mildly grati- 
fied Avith her outing. Nevertheless it Ava.s but a 
silent pAarty that tlie' Exmoor ],ioiiic.H Avliisked back 
along the Avcll-kept road that led to (Jarbery 
Chase. 

CHAP'mi xxvi. "-'i’ino nkw luiooAr. 

‘ Clever enough, and too (dever ! It ’.s your look- 
out, sir, of course, and not mine ; bul; I can’t 
help thinking that to give my Mend Mr 'Wilkins 
au estate to iimnage is uncommonly like; turning 
a fox into a pioultry-yard to take care of the 
chickens.’ 

Such was Jasper Deuzil’s remonstrance Avitli 
his father, on hearing the baronet’s aiinounceuieiit 
of his iutention to transfer the reins of local 
government to the Avilliiig hands oi' ilic! City 
solicitor, mce Pounce and Pontil'ex superseded, 
Ihivately, Bit Sylcus avus of much tlie aaiue 
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opinion as bis son; bnt as he was inercly seek- 
ing to put a good face on what he felt to be really 
a ''siirrender 'to a demancl imperiously urged, he 
slionk his head, saying : ‘ Foil are prejudiced 
against this person, 'Jasper, and perhaps not un- 
naturally so. His manners, I admit, are not pre- 
posRes.sing', and his moral code has probably been 
shaped in a rough school of ethics ; but I consiilor 
hitn to be one of those men whoni it is pleasanter 
to liave for a friend than for an enemy,’ 

Jasper’s eypressive upper lip wore a curl of 
disgust. It was to him very disagreeable that 
Mr Wilkins, who had got the bettor of him, as 
he resentfully felt, in many an encounter of wits, 
should be often at Carbery, and right-hand man 
to its owner. He resolved on one more attempt 
to dislodge the intruder. 

I would not, were I you, sir,’ said he, ‘ either 
trust Wilkins a yai'd farfclier th,an I could see him, 
or be guided by his advice as to the mauagement 
of the' estate. Foil yourself heard the follow nay, 
at Junclieon to-day, that he h1iou]»1 not know 
turni])s when he saw them utde.ss there were 
boiled luutton in tlie middle of them. Wilkins 
only meant to raise a laugh when lie hashotl up 
that old Joke against; the Cockuey sportsmen who 
ride to hounds, but ho was nearer the truth than 
lie aware of/ 

‘Ah, well/ returned the baronet Idumlly, ‘T 
daresay his agricultural linowledge is after all 
pretty much oii a par with that of Messrs romice 
and Pontifex.’ 

Aiul then Jasper shrugged up his shoulders and 
was silent, for ho perceived that it was hojiehwH to 
■deprecate a forego no eoneluaiom For good or for 
ill, Sir Sykos hud made up his mind to convert 
Mr Wilkins into a grand-vizier ov(U' the broad 
acres that lay wltUiu the circuit of Jus wide- 
stretching ring-fence. 

Enoch Wilkins, gentleman, had on th;it morning 
reached Oarbery Glmse, and was iu a fair way of 
'earning for himself any rather than golden opinions 
from its inmates. Mr Wilkin.s, as he often, and not 
untruly boasted, know the wo, rid, that is to say he 
had a minute and almost microscopic awpiaintance 
with one or two sections of the shady side of it. 
Ho understood turf-iuon, as a smart p)i,'ison-governor 
'anderstands convicts, and knew the natural history 
■of the fast-living and embarrassed young officer as 
well as some lecturer on entomology 'knows the 
ways of beetle and butterfly. In a, lower social 
grade, ho was deeply versed in the arcana of Loan 
fcloeieties, and could apply the thumbscrew of tlie 
County Court in* nicely calculated proportions 
to a struggling debtor. Of what he called swell 
.•society Mr IVilkins had but a limited expe- 
■ricnce. Ito liad shared, as the x>^JJ^veyor.s of wel- 
come cash often do share, in tire costly' baurj[uct 3 
.given at Greenwich or llichmoud hotels by wild 
young gentlemen of blood and fashion. He had 
even,' at the instance of some needy man about 
town, wlio cui’jicd favour with any dispenser of 
read 3 i'-money, received a card which entitled him, 
now' and again, to be crushed and jostled and 
trodden upon by distinguished company at the 
maddening ‘At Home’ of some berouged and 
bewigged old peeress. 

There was, as Mr Wilkins felt with some inward 
misgmngs, a difference between forming -part of a 
mob at Macbeth Houso or at the Baratarian 
Embassy, and mixing on intimate terms with such 


a family as were the De.uzib!. h'el , ;ei tint i''r(;!U'.]i 
idiomatically twi.st the ]b!'a.Rf, he. jniid ij; olf with 
audacity, being gi'casily familiar with tSir .Syken ; 
on terms of brotlierly rnuikiies,-; where Jaeju'r 
W’as concerned ; and Ibr the beueiit of l.lie yoiuig 
hulies, assuming the r.lKU'acier of the fur.f'tiou:; and 
agreeable raitle, as he conceiveii iiienmlieni; ou a 
regular Londoinir ami ji biiciMilor to boot, wluoj ou 
a visit iu tbo country. 

TUanche. and Lnry Ht'mdl scarcely knew whe.i, her 
to let ■amusement or dislike, 'lu'edom.iuiite in their 
miuds as Mr Willdu!! rallied, on, pouring out 
miscellaneous ane.cdote.s and jokes Unit, if worn 
tbreadbare iu the metropolis, would, he wan con- 
vinced, retain enough of their original gios'S and 
sparkle to pass muster iu the country. ’J.’liafe the 
man Avas coarse, pushing, and uuscrujiulous, wa.-i 
OA'ideut even, to critics .so lenient as ilie b.'ironet’s 
daughters ; while. Sir >Ayke.s, behind hi.s urbane 
.smile, sulfcrod martyrdom from Iris new agent’s 
deportment. 

There Ava.s mm mcmhc'r of the .tamily cire.le, at 
Carhery Avlimu Mr Wilkims eyed with* rpiito an 
o-xceptional interest. He rarely addressed himself 
ill convemutioji to the, Indian orjdum, Hir Syko.i-t.s 
ward, hut he, watched her narrowly, uud the. more 
he saw of her the Inu’der he found' it to adhere to 
his original hypothesis as regarded the young hwly 
whom Eidiard Hold, maste’r marine.!*, I'aul recom- 
mended to his good ollicos. 

‘If that demure nvamicr and those downcast 
(yes do not belong to as sly a piusH as ever lived, 
write me down a greeuhom ! ’ was tlie mental 
relloetiou of .Enoch Wilkins, of St Nicholas 
Poultney, in the City of London, gentleman. ‘ That 
she sets her cap at the captain, Sir Sykes DenziPs 
hopeliil he.ir, 1 gi’anted. Her communi- 

cative friend, the pirate i'ellow, implied as much, 
'fho Lancer doe.s not .seem, however, di.spo.sod to 
come forward in a sati.sfaetory stylo, and play 
Pliilcmuii to her Baucis.’ 

And it was a fact tluit since the morning whioh 
luul witnessed the drive to High Tor and tlm visit 
to the phoasantiy, the Rmu’e.s of Mi.ss Ruth Willis 
had been vainly .set for the capture of that b.ird of 
<luluoU8 leather, Jasper T.)en5!,u. 

Why Jasper, who had so much to gain by tbo 
match on whiclx has father’s mind was inexplicably 
bent, should haug back and prove recalcitrant, it 
was hard to say. Hia was not an independent 
soul. Ho Avas free from any trammels of a too 
.scrupulous delicacy, and Avould have lingered any 
money got through the grimiest channel.^, Avithoid. 
.fear of soiling tlio.se white useless liainls of big, 
the manlie.st Avork of which had hitherto been to 
grasp a bridle-rein. Yet Jasper had been vorj' 
remiss of late in Iris attentibn.s towari.l,s Ruth 
WillLs, and apparently indiHeroiiL to tlie bribe o[ 
an income and establishment to he earned by 
marrying her, 

‘Now look here, ^ Sir Sylce.s!’ .said tlie lawyer 
after dinner, as he edged, lu.s chair nearer lo that 
of his hOvSt, refilled liLs gla.s,s, and assumed a, tune 
of waggish confidence — ‘look here, Sir Sykes! You 
Avant brushing up down here at (Jiwbery, you do 
indeed ; ay and a little fresh air let in. upon you. 
In an old estate like this, and under sudi man'age- 
ment as those of Pounce aud .Proaer- -}>cg luki 
pardon; I mean Pontifex; ha, ha, ha ! ’--purejued 
Mr Wilkins, having his laugh uii|., without so 
much as a sympathetic titter from Jasper or a smile 
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froii) Riv Sylves— ■' iu an estate of this kind matters 
are apt to sta^mate, and all sorts of abuses and jobs I 
t,o grow np, like tluj gi'een duckweed on the sur- ' 
Jace of a ])o(jl. Your head-gamekeepcr now, Sir 
Rykos, I never saw hiuij but I ’ui sure that he ’s a 
rogue.' 

‘Leathers is an old servant/ answered Sir 
Sykes coldly ; ‘ I have had no reason to think ill 
of him.’ 

‘I’ll go bail that he’s a rogue, for all that,’ 
ret.nrned the unabashed lawyer, holding up his 
glass to the light, to admire the ruby claret before 
he swallowed it. ‘The head-keeper of an easy- 
going, moneyed gent of your standing — excuse me, 
Sir Sykes — inufst be a saint, if he/s not a sinner. 
Think of the temptations ! Why, the rabbits 
alone must be a cool two hundred a year to the 
man ; and then the pheasants, and the black-mail 
from the tenants for keeping the ground-game 
within reasonable numbers, and the percentage on 
watchers’ wages. I’ll get you a contract with a 
3 iondon poulterer, Sir Sykes, that shall stand you 
in .sometliing handsome, provide you with a keeper 
twice as useful as Leathers, and insure your 
having a hot corner for yoirr friends at hattue- 
tirne, I’m a new broom, and sweep clean.’ 

‘ You proiniso well, at anyrate!’ said Jasper 
with a languid sneer. 

‘And did you ever know me not ready to 
implcuuent. when I liad once jjromised 1 ’ briskly 
retorted the solicitor. ‘I merely mention the 
g.amekeopor to shiiw that all ’s fish that comes 
to my neii, and that I am not above attending 
to such minor fry as a fellow in velveteen with 
a dog-whi.sllo at his button-liole. '^V'e must go 
<m commercial principles, Sir Sykes, if we want 
to manage an e.state .so as to make it jiay, nowa- 
days. All that feudal nonsense of an ulfectionate 
tenantry and a liberal lord of the manor is about 
as dead as Queen .Anne, You should get a new 
■steward as well as a new gamekeeper, Rir Sykes.’ 

The baronet stirred resLles.sly in his chair. ITc 
did not at all like this, CJarhcry, and the fair 
e^?lale that wont with it, had never yet been 
administered on commercial princii>los, especially 
wlien a]i])lied by .so swe«]jing a reformer as Mr 
^\''ilkins of St Nicholas I’onltney. ‘Mr Corui.sh 
Iccnps his accounts very correctly,’ he said in a j 
hesitating tone. ‘ Old Lord Harrogate gave him ' 
the slewartlship, which his father had had before 
him, and bis tenure of it has satisfied me.’ 

‘ Lecause you can allord, or fancy you can, to be 
robbed riglil and lefi,’ said tbe lawyer, gul]>ing 
down his nine, ‘ft i.s your plausible hereditary 
steward, that has fatfeued and battened on the 
plunder of successive ge.neratious, who aiicks the 
vi'iy marrow out ol' the, land. Don’t tell me I 
3 ’ll ovei'haul .’Mr Ooruish’s accounts in a way he’s 
.liftle u.sod'to. But fhul you must iiitrodueo me to 
the iiirniers, Sir Sykes, and give me time to worm 
out of them what they pay, iu kind oi' money, by 
way of Jine.s, good-wili, [ivemium, and so forth, for 
Lie honour of tilling your under-renlqd acres. I’ll 
raise your ciiiit-roll, never fear me, hut not with a 
siative cliawbacon for prime-minister,’ 

‘ So tluj ptewai-d luu.st bo iltmg overboard, it 
Hf'oms, as widl as poor old Leatbor.s the keegmr,’ 
oh.scrved JasjKU’, half amused, but half annoyed. 

‘ And 1 ’ve got another ]ieg to fit into tlio vacant 
■Sioli',’ said the lawyer, again addre.sjsing liimself 
to tlui clai'ct. ‘ AVith, your permission, Sir Sykes, 


to-morrow we ’ll ware for him to run down 
London for your approval. A sharp felh 
Abrahams. You won’t mind his persuasion 'I 
as he is, he ’s thoroiighly at home in a farmhouse, 
counts every sheaf of wheat in the barn, and every 
house-lamb in the Icitchen on frosty days, and 
wheedles out of the wnnuen wdiat the husbands are 
too dogged to tell, — This is delicious claret, but 
no one except mysell' seems to drink it. Suppose 
we join the .ladies ? ’ 

‘What has the governor done,’ groaned Jasper, 
as he lit his cigar, ‘to he under the thumb of 
such a man as thi.s ? ’ 


WOEK IN THE 
Ik the metropolis there is always 
vast amount of ‘ labour xinatfached,’ recruited 
men in nearly every rank of life. To form an idea 
of the surplusage in the labour m.arket, advertise 
for a ‘ light-porter,’ and you will luive at least two 
hundred application.s before eleven o’clock the ne.tt 
d.ay. If you de.sire a clerk at a salary olj say, 
twenty shillings a week, half a thousand eager 
candidates will apply for the vacancy. 'While if 
you have anything o.’f a superior sort _ to offer, .such 
as the secrctary.ship of a charitable iustitution, 
hospital, suitable to the talents of retired military 
officers and otliers, prolrahly a thou.sand competitors 
will offer themselves to your discrimination. Of 
course many people will he surprised that such 
numbor.s should prefer living iu semi-idleness, 
hunting after any o])i>ortunity that otl'era, rather 
than, exert themselves to obtain employment in 
crowded localities ,■ but then iu London tliere 
tire grc.at magnet of the ‘ lucky clnince ’ constantly 
before their eyes. If one obtains a situation at 
a pound a week, thmu are constantly opportunities 
of bettering one’s sell', oaijecially in large firms, who 
c.'xreful]y select and promote their men aceordin; 
to capal’jility and merit. Then, again, a man. may 
be .starving in a garret, poorly ilresaed, existing 
somehow by borrowing a .shilling or two oceasionl 
ally when you meet him iu the street ; but in a 
month or two may be in a good jmsitlon. in an 
insurance company or an actuary’.s office, 
bread must be obtained somehow until the golden 
opportunity oflors itself, a luunber of men wdio 
have seen hotter days are compelled by sheer 
necessity to iiy to that paradi.se of 
the Docks. 

The great Dock Companie.s in Loudon, fully 
aware of the suiierahundaiice of labour alway.s in 
the market, do not employ, permanently, one-third 
of the men they rei^uire, .since they are irsually 
able to procure at least twice as many hands as 
they need at a moment’s Jiotice. Indeed .so great 
is the competition for even Dock einjtlnyment, 
unless you are known, to one of the foremen, or 
iu some way furni.shed with an iutrudiictiou 
one of the Company’s officials, you stand a very 
poor chance of obtaining work, save occasionally, 
when a sudden preK.sure of busiue.ss comi,i.s on aud 
they are glad to accept any one that pff’ers. Some- 
times a huge slap comes iu requiring to be dis- 
charged in a few clays ; aud everybody who can 
work may, by offering liimsidf, obtain cnaploymeut 
jbr a brief period; but, the time of pressurii 
I he will present liim.seU‘ at the Dock-gates day 
day in vani. The Company’ ,s foreiuou. o 
1 give the preference to their regular hands, 
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stmni^PT who luis luilped them iu their time of 
need "is passed over. So the best thing yoii^ can 
do if you desire (jmployment at the Docks is to 
obtain a i(jti.er of iMicommeudation Irom somo 
hruker or merchant who does business with the 
C'orui)!m,y, and according to the indueuco he p«w- 
sessiis BO will your work he regulated. It will 
reipure great hdluenee to onahlo you to he iilucetl 
on Ihe 'permanent’ or ‘exLra-pennanont ’ stall’; and 
the iitnumt you can hope for is to obtain eniploy- 
inent hy the day so long as any ships are at work, 
witli the prospect of losing a few days now and 
then when things are dull. 

The clock has struck a quarter past seven iu 
the morning, and already may he seen clustered 
round the Dock-gates small groups of men, W'ith 
hands invariably in their pockets and short pipes 
in their mouths, discussing the prospect of work 
for the day, and the only chance they have of 
obtaining a meal of food and a night’s lodging. 
These are the ‘ chance ’ or ‘ odd-linre ’ pion, who 
if they arc not taken on the lirst thing, loiter 
ahout'the entrance all day, waiting a ‘call’ from 
one of the foremen ; sometimes making two, four, 
or ilvo hours, as the case nuiy he. Of all this 
class of men, it may he truly said that thi'.y are 
waiters upon Providence, for they are usually the 
last selected ; and as to their garments (their sole 
earthly possession), very few of them could obtain 
a shilling for all they wear from head to foot. 
Indeed so dilapidated are some of their shoes, 
that it is no imconunoa thing for them to be paid 
olf after an hour’s work or so, because tluiir feet 
will not retain a footing upon a slippery floor. 
It also occurs at times that they come iu to work 
so famished that they sink exhausted after a little 
exertion, though in this case the foremen wdio 
employ them, are generally kind-hearted enough 
to advance a few pence to obtain a little food to 
enable them to holcl out the clay. As the clock neans 
the half-hour (7.:10 .a.m.) Die regular ‘outsiders ’ 
come up. Those men are in better condition than 
the others; but there is a seedy, ragged appeanince 
about most of them, which tells the unmistak- 
ahle tale that their chief earnings go to the 
public-iiouse. And now there is a stir. A small 
wicket in the gate is open, and a formnan comes 
out, and calling out the names of the men ho 
remures, they pass iu. These are engaged hy the 
half-lutur, and are liable to bo dismi’s,scd as .soon 
as their w'ork is completed, let the time be wliat 
it may. Usually they remain at work the whole 
day ; but, should any imforesoon occurrence— -sucli 
as stoppage of a ship’s discharge on account 
of weather, or a break-down iu some of the 
machinery for removing cargo — prevent them 
labouring, the word is pa-ssed to ‘wash up,’ and 
they are paid off at once, perhaps an hour or two 
after they have been engaged. 

After this crew come the Company’s ‘recom- 
mended ’ men, iscrsons who tlirougli the influence 
of some merchant obtain eiuploymout. With 
them also arrive the ‘ e.xtra-permauent ’ men ; and 
these two classes always have a preference when 
any work is going on. They are engaged by the 
■ day and paid by the day ; and each man. on enter- 
ing receives a numbered ticket about the size of a 
railway ticket, which will entitle him to receive liis 
wages iu rotation at tlie pay-box in the afternoon. 
The piiy for all alike is flvopence per hour ; but 
the highest class of all, the ‘ permanent ’ men, receive 
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twenty shiUing.s ])or week all thu year louml, ho 
the hours long or whorl., a.nd arc ulway.'. c.iniain 
of their money Avluitbur tin; (.luiuicuiy caip liiid 
work for them or not, hi the mnntli-'. of No- 
verahov, December, .laiiiiary, and Kehruarv, the 
work is from nine to four, and the n-maindr-r nf 
the year from (dgld, to four, with e.stra, ]ia.y hir 
overtime to all alike when .a.iiy ia to he, ncuic. 
Thus it will he seen that wiUi prcllv eon.daait 
employment a lair livinii; is to he unide. at the 
Docks; hut ill ndilifion, many nnm mak.* .some- 
thing c.xtra ill the evening.s, eitluo' ac. ‘raipeiw’ at 
one/of the theativs, eliairnuin at Hiuwe convivial 
meetings known as ‘ hrec-aud-1'la.siea,’ oi’ in .some, 
other capacity. In short, at the Docks, a.-: cl.u:- 
where, it is only the Idle and iliiu-epulable cla-cs 
that starvo.s ; for the Company’s olliclals naturally 
.select the l)e.st men iiist, and only employ (he 
‘dnll'ers’ when they cannot pus,sihiy do without 
them. 

At a few minutes herore. e,i,L;ht we arc all at miv 
]»03t,s ; men are on hoard .wlii]) c.umniencing to roll 
out tho halcH of merchandi.'H' from th(.‘. ‘ hold, ; ’ (he 
jionderous hydraulic, ‘ram’ s\vhig.-i out from the 
warehoune, and three or four liales ar<i booked on, 
and hoisted ashore, It is (we will say) a large 
Australian waud shii) 5 hales 

are landed, they are pounced upon hy a man 
with steneil-phite and lirush, w'ho witl'x nimhlo 
lingers markk the name of the ship on each. 
Then an individual with stcut.oriau lungs (prohaldy 
a hrolceu-dowu auctiouucv) shouts out to the check 
clerk at the table the mark on each partieuhir 
hale, and this is recorded in a hook called a ‘lall,y- 
shcot.’ Next, a cou]de id’ mn.scuhu* men attack, 
witli axes the iron bands wi(.h which the bales 
arc clamped, and .sever them, so that the W'ool 
expurid.s to nearly double its size ; for it is all 
piussed hy liydraulic machinery previous to being 
stowed in tl'ie sliij), in order Iu eijonumise space. 
The halu.s tliu.s released are now trotted olf hy 
active truckmen, to tim scale.s, where they are 
weighed, luarkod, and .sorted in dilfereul. pilea..,- 
according to thoir mark. All this is tlouo in h'f^k 
time than it tak(i.s to read about it, amid a ^orm 
of shouts, execrations, cominulids, and other noises 
iu eviny couceivahle variety. 

Lot us l,ake a walk rauudJ.l m k)ocks and ware- 
houses and inspect the vast pUesW^nerchandiso 
lying about iu every direction. Yonder is a ship 
diacharghig brandy, with a vigilant Uustom-honse 
officer watching every cask as it comes ashore. 
In another place they are emptying on the floor 
lingshcad after hog.shead of coffee, to he weighovl 
for duty. That sedate-looking man with a needle 
in his hand .sewing up rice-bags has been a .sc.hool.. 
nnistcr, and can write excellent hoxamelem, 
little farther on, a .solicitor, unfortunai.ely struck 
off, the rolls, is wheeling a truck; and i'miher mi, 
a once pro.sperous mcrclKint is assisting to ])U..h 
along a hogshead of sugar. TJie conclu.'.iuii one 
arrives at, after making the round of (.he Dock !, i.i, 
that nearly everything we oat and drink i,-; mani- 
pulated lir.st by the dirty clas.sos, wIid shovitl uur 
necessaries about at their pleasure, and tread over 
them as if they were so much dirt, See. those 
dmg 3 r men with garments tatlerod and ])alohod 
stooping and working on those sloppy lloors. 
They are scraping u() the nmlasRes wdiioh has 
liltcrcd out from the sugar-casks, and putting it 
into tubs. This will he all sent away to the 
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sugar-boilers’, and converted into clieap sugar, 
and go to localities wliere it will be bought 
by housekeepers who study economy in the 
kitchen. This sort of sugar always has a 
lumpy clear ajipearance, with a slight clammy 
taste in tiie nioutii, and can be detected with a 
little practice at a glance. It is usually; sold alone, 
but is often mixed with lietter sugar, in order to 
make that liali-penny diflerence in the pound so 
tempting to certain housewives. 

We are warneil that it is noon by the tinkling 
of a hell, Aviiich. resounds all over the Dock ; and 
at the first stroke everything is dropped out of 
hand immediately, and to the cry of ‘Bell ho!’ 
every one rushes out of the warehouses for dinner. 
A few of the more provident have brought some 
in their pockets ; but the majority go straight to 
the old man or old woman who is permitted by 
the Company to supply them with bread, cheese, 
beer, soup, and pudding, all of an indifferent 
sort ; and if they have any money, buy something 
to cat ] and if they have none, try and borrow a 
penny or two from somebody else ; or cajole the 
refreshment caterer into giving them creclit until 
four o’clock. Vory few of them have knives 
wherewith to cut their food decently; they gnaw 
it anyhow ; in fact, ilieir chief rule seems to be to 
buy nothing that they are not absolutely com- 
pelled to buy, for fear the vendor should cheat 
them ; aud if some of them could observe this rule 
so far as the beer-shop is coneerned, they would 
make their fortunes, many of them possessing 
talents, as exports in ‘tasting,’ of no common 
order, 

Tlieir meal finished, some now creep on board 
ship to smoke, a thing they are not allowed to do in 
the warehouses ; others of a larcenous disposition, 
prowl about the cook’s galley to appropriate any- 
thing they can, such as mea!t, knives, brushes, in 
short any small portable articles, which they either 
devour, or else sell at any price to somebody else. 
At twenty minutes past twelve the hell again 
summons them to work, and each man crawls 
slowly liack to his post, the majority of cheeks 
indicating aiiparently the existence of gum-boil 
to the uninitiated, but which abnormal appearance 
is due solely to the companionable ‘ tiuid ’ of 
toljacco. 

By this time a number of vans are in the yard 
waiting to take away goods, and the foremen are 
jiretty irearly sure to want some extra hands to 
assist. Consefpicntly out they go to the gates, and 
select as many as tliey require from the forest of 
palms held up before tbom. In this way work 
goes on until a finv minutes before four, when all 
parties knock off, unless the ship should have to 
work an hour or two longer. At the pay-box 
the men arrangi; themselves in numerical order, 
and are paid with great cehulty by the cashier, 
the exact amount due to caedi inati being handed 
to him as ho passes the window. At the exit g<ate 
are stationed two of the Compiuiy’s constables, who 
search any one they have cause to suspect, for in 
spite of the utmost vigilance and the aid of a 
large*, staff of police, pill'ering is constantly going 
on witliiu the Docks, and it veeinires great watch- 
fuhm.ss to prevent the iium taking anything out. 
As it is, tilings arc occasionally smuggled out, 
liinugh, when an offender is convicted, he usually 
meets with a severe penalty. 

The London a,ud St Katherine’s Docks (itow 


amalgamated under one Company) cover an area 
of about forty-five acres, and have nearly as much 
warehouse accommodation as all the other Dock 
companies put together. The capital cmbiirkeil in 
them, inclusive of loans and debentures, may lie 
stated at about eight millions sterling, aud the 
employes of all classes about three thousand 
daily. The annual imports into these Docks are 
seldom less than seventy millions, the exports 
being also; considerable. With all this enormous 
trade and this ‘vast amount of business, things 
are managed with great, though of course not 
perfect accuracy; avovy man knows liis place, 
and there arc seldom any mistakes but such as 
will occur at times from unavoidable hurry and 
confusion. 


PRETTY MRS OGILVIE. 

Anil the women are jealous of her ; there is no 
doubt about that. The first time she ap])ears in 
church with crisp mauve muslins lloating about 
her and a dainty mauve erection on her head, 
which presumably she calls a bonnet, I know at 
once how it will be. And of course the otlmr sex 
will range themselves on her side to a man ; that is 
also beyond (piestioii. As she rises from her knees 
and takes lier little lavender-gloved hands from 
her face and looks about her for a moment with a 
sweet shy glance, she is simply bewitching ; and I 
doubt if any malo creature it) our musty little 
chtirch pays proper atteuLiou to tlui responses for 
ten minutes tifterwtirils. A new face is a great 
rarity with us, and sac/fc ti new face one might not 
see i'noro thiiu once in a decade, so let us hope we 
may be forgiven. 

As I gaze at the delicate profile before me, the 
coils of goldim hair, the complexion like the inside 
of a sea-shell, the slender milk-white throat, and 
the long dtu'k eyelashes, which drooj) modestly 
over the glorious gniy eyes, shall 1 own that I 
steal a glance of disapproval at Mary Anne, my 
Mary Anne, the jtartuor of my joys jind sorrows for 
twenty years, and the mother of my six ehildrou ? 
Mary Anne’s iigure is somewhat overblown, her 
hair is tinged with gray, and Ihe complexion of 
her good-lmmourcil face is slightly rubicund. But 
she has been a good wife to me ; and I feel, with a 
twinge of compunction, that I have no right to be 
critical, as I think of a shining spot on the top of 
my own head, aud of ti little box I received from 
the dentist only a month ago, carefully secured 
from observation. But us we emerge from clmreli 
I draw myself up aud try to look my best as we 
pass the trailing mauve robes. Jack, one of our 
six, stumbles over the train ; which, gives mo an 
opportunity of raising my hat and .'ijtologislng for 
the brat’s awkwiirducss ; aud i am rewards I with a 
sweet smile aud ;ui upward glaucc, out of the great 
gray eyes which is simply intoxicating. 

‘ We must call on Mrs (.Igilvie tit once,’ I ob.scrve 
to Mary Anno tis we proce.cd ticross the liehls on 
our homeward walk. ‘It is my duly as h(*.r landlord 
to find out if she i.s comfortable. Slie is a hidy- 
like person,’ I continue, diplomatictilly f ti-betiring 
to allude to the obviou.s beauty ; ‘ and I dtiresay, 
my dear, you will find her tin jigreeable uoigli- 
bour.’ 

‘ Ladylike ! ’ cries my wife, with ti ring of indig- 
nation in her voice. ‘I dmi’t ctill it bulylikc to 
come to a fj[uiet country church dressed as if she 
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vrere goin" to a ilowor-sliow. Besides, she is 
painted. A colour like tlial; can’t lie natural. But 
you men are all alike— always taken wifcli a little 
outside show and glitter,’ , 

' But iny dear/ 1. rcinonstrato, ‘ perhaps slje did 
not know how very countrified and bucohc our 
congregation is; and I really do think it will he 
very luineighhourly if WG don’t call. It ^ must 
he very dull for her to know no one.’ I ignore 
the remark al,)out the paint, but in iny heart I 
give the assertion an emphatic contradiction, 

Mrs Ogilvie has rented a small cottage wTiich 
I own in the west-country village in which I 
am the principal doctor. She is the wife of a 
naval officer who is away in tlic Fljnng Squadron, 
and has settled in our sleepy little hamlet to live 
quietly during his absence. All her references 
have been quite unexceptionable, and indeed 
she is slightly known to our Squire, as is also 
her absent husband. ‘A splendid fellow he 
is/ Mr Billon^ tells me, ‘stands six feet in hia 
stocltings, and is as handsome as Apollo ; indeed 
I don’t believe tliat for good looks you could find 
siicli another eouplG in linglaud.’ 

The following day Mary Anne, with but little 
persuasion, agrees to accompany luo to the. cottage 
to call on Mrs Ogilvie. The door is opened by 
a neat maid-servant. She ia at home ; arid wc arc 
ushered into the drawing-room, which wo almost 
fail to rocognise, so changed is it. Bright fresh 
hangings aro in the window.?, a handsome piano 
stands " open, books and periodicals lie on the 
tables in profusion, and llowers are everywhere. 
‘ Evidently a woman of refinement and cultivated 
tastes/ I think to myself; ‘the beauty is more 
than skin deep.’ 

Presently Mrs Ogilvie comes in, looking if pos- 
sible even lovelier tlian she did the day before. 
She is in a simple white dress, with here and 
there a knot of blue riloboii about it ; and she has 
a bit of blue also in her golden hair. Her manner 
is as charming as her looks, and as she tlnanks 
my wife with pleasant cordial words for being 
the first of her neighbours to take compassion 
on her loneliness, I dm see that my Mary Anne, 
whose heart is as large as her tigure, basely deserts 
the female faction and goes over to the enemy. 
Mrs Ogilvie is very young, still quite a girl, 
though she has been msuTied three years she tells 
us.." 

‘It is dreadful that Frank should have to go 
away/ she says, and the tears ■well up in lier large 
gray ej’-es ; ‘that ia the wor.st of the service. But 
T. suppose no woman ought to intorfere tvith her 
husband’s career. I am going to live here as 
quietly as po.S3ible until he returns. See; here 
is his photograph,’ she continues, lifting a case 
iVom the table and handing it to Mary Anne. ‘ I.s 
he not handsome 'I ’ 

He is most undeniably so, if the likeness speaks 
truth, and we both say so ; Mary Anno, with the 
privilege of her sox and age, adding a word as 
zo the beauty of the jiair, 

‘ 0 yes,’ replies Mrs Ogilvie without the smallest 
emharras.sment ; ‘ vre are always called the “ hand- 
some couple.”’ 

I 'suppose something of my astonishment ex- 
presses itself in my cauntemmee, for she smiles, 
rmd:says me very vain : 

but I cannot help knowing that I am good-looking^ 
any more than I can help being aware that my 




eyes are gray, not black, and Unit my hair is 
golden. It is a gift from Ood, like any talent ; a 
valuable one too, I think il; ; iind 1 own that 1 jim 
proud of it, for my dear 1)’ rank’s sake, who admires 
it so much.’ 

Yes, this is Mrs Ogilvie’s peculiarity, as wo 

afterwards discover an intouso and <iuii.o opou 

admiration of her own. beauty. And iudeed there 
is something so simple and iniive. aliout it, tlnit we 
do not find it disploawiug when, wo got accustmnwl 
to it. She always speak.s of herself as if alia ■were 
a third person, and honestly iqipreciatcs her lovely 
face, as if it were some rare picture, as indeed it is, 
of Bame Nature’s own painting. She is equally 
ready to admit the good loolrs of other women, 
and has not a trace of jealousy in her composition. 
But often you will I'lear her say, in describing 
some one else : ‘ She has a hivel'y complexion — 
something in the .style of mine, but not so clear.’ 
Or, ‘She has a boautiful head of hair, but not so 
sunny as mine;’ &c. &c. At lirst, every one is 
astoiiished at this idiosyncrasy of hens, Imt in a 
little while we all conie to laugh at it ; there is 
something orighiiil ^and ivmusing about it; and in 
all other ivays she i.4 m charming. 

My wife, with whom she .speedily bocomos 
intimate, tells me that she i.s sure slie values her 
beauty more for her husband’s sake than her own. 
‘ Whe evidently adores him/ .says Mary Anne ; * and 
ho seems to think so miudi of her sweet looks. 
She .says he fell in love with her at first sight, 
before .he over spoke to her.’ 

But Mrs Ogilvie has manj'- more attractions 
than are to be found in her face. She is a highly 
cducated woman, a lirst-rate musician and a plea- 
.sant and intelligent companion ; and more than all, 
she hfi.s a sweet loving disposition, and a true 
heart at the core of all her little vanities. She 
is very good to the poor in our village, and oflen 
wdien I am on my rounds, I meet her coming out 
of some cottage with an enqity liasket ia her hand, 
which was full when .she entered it. 

In a quiet little neighbourhood like ours, such 
a woman cannot fail to be an acquisition, and 
every one hasten.? to call on her, and many are the 
dinner.? and croquet partu'S whicli are inaugurated 
in her honour. To^ the ibrmer she will not go ; 
.she doe,s not wish to go out in the evening during 
her husband’13 absence-much to my ivil'e’s .satisfac- 
tion, w'ho approves of ivomen being ‘Iceeper.s at 
borne’ — and it i.s only seldom that .she can be 
induced to grace one of the croquet parties with 
her presence. 

But when she does, she eclipses every one else. 
She always dresses in tlie most oxqui.siU taste, us 
if anxious that the setting should be worthy of 
the jewel — the beauty which slie prize.? so liiglily. 
She is always .sweet and graciou.-;, and vam|ulslie.s 
the men by her lovdinoss, the. women in iqiite of 
it. But .she is in no sen, sc of the v'ord Ji cn(|uotte ; 
and the only admirer she favours is our Jaedc, ;i;.;e.d 
fourteen, who is head-over-ear, s in love with hur, 
and is ready at any momont to Ibrego cricket ,i'or 
the honour of escorting Mrs Ogilvie tlirough the 
village, and the privilege of e.arjying her l)a.ske,t. 
So the. quiet weeks and" mouths glide by, Hjiking 
us daily more closely together. 

She has been settled .at the cottage raihoi; more 
than two years and is beginning to cemut the iradcs 
to her husband’s return. ITe do not; munbev tlnm) 
quite so eagerly, for when he comes he will tulce 
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litir a\ray (roiii ii:;'., and we sliaU miss her soi-ely. 
It is summer a^ain, a liot damp snramer ; it has 
been a very sictly season, and luy hands are full, 

‘ i shall have, to get a pai.’liiei', my de.ar/ I say to 
Tuy wife as I prepai'e to go out. If this goes on I 
i'hall have more to do than I etui, manage. There 
is a naHl,y fever tdiout which I don’t like tlic look of ; 
tuid if we don't have a cdiange for the better in tliis 
muggy weitther, there is no saying what it may 
turn to.’ 

.1 tun glad all tlio hoys are at school,’ observes 
Itihry Anne, ‘ and I think I will lot the girls accept 
their tuuit’s invitation and go to her for a 
month,’ 

M't svonld he a very good plan, and I should be 
glad if yuu would go too. A little change would 
do you good.’ 

‘And pra,y who is to look after you ? ’ asks my 
wife rcqii'oachfully. ‘ Who is to see that you take 
your meals properly, and don’t rush olf to see your 
ti cuts, leaving your dinner iin tasted on the 
table V 

M(\u(.ally I confess that T should probably be 
poorly olf without my Slary Anne ; but it is a had 
j'lau to encourage vanity in one’s wife, so I say ; 
'• Oh, I should do very well by niy.stdf ; ’ and with a 
parting nod betake myself to my daily duty. 

In the village T. ineet Mrs Ogilvio, basket in 
hand. She doc.su’t look well, and [ say so. 

‘ ifon have no business out in the heat of the 
day,’ 1 tcdl luu’, ‘ You are not a Hercules, and yoix 
will only he knocking yourself up, WJmt will 
your husband say, if he tloes not hud you looking 
yoiirbest when he comes bac.k P 
A .shade });i.srie3 over hiU' face. ‘ Ah ! he would 
not ho pleased,’ .she say.s rather gravely ; ‘ he always 
Ii]c(‘s to .see mo look I'ny n:/'!/ best and prettiest.’ 

‘ \V’tdl then, as your doctor, 1 mn.st forbid your 
doing any more cottage* visiting just at x^^eWnit. 
You are not looking strong, and going into those 
f.JosG houses is nut good for yuu. 1 will come and 
see you on my wn.y back,’ 

Which 1 do. 1 ftnd there is nothing the matter 
with her ; she is only a little languid. \Perliaps the 
weather has alfectod her ; perhajjs she i.s wearying 
for her husband ; and I preserLhe a tonic, which L 
think will snou set her to lights. I do nut remain 
long with her, for 1 have an unspoken anxiety, and 
I am in a hurry to get home. 

‘ You had better send the children away to- 
morrow morning, Afary Anno,’ i say as soon as I 
get in. ‘ilr-s Black is very ill, and' I am afraid — 
[ cannot quite tell yet, hut I am afraid — she i.s 
going to have small-pnx. Of course 1 shall have 
her removed at once, if I am right; hut it m;iy 
pv(U'e nut to be an isolated ca^c, aiul it will ho 
;i,s. well lo get the chihlre.u out of the way. 1 
■hiiU try and porisuado every one in the village to 
bo vaccinated t(j-mon‘u\v'.’ 

'' li'ou will be clover if you manage, that,’ r?a,y,s 
my wife. ‘ I am afraid .some of the ])eo})le are 
very ])rejudiced against it. You know wlien the 
cliiidreu and I ^Yere revaccinated tliiaa* years ago, 
v’liii (•(uild not persuade any of the villagers to bo 
lone at the same time,’ 

(hi the I'ullowing day we dc.spatch the children 
"aiiy to then- aunt’s, under the care of an old 
.•■erv.uiL ; and as soon as f have seen them olf, 1 
'yj«liis\ii to Airs lUiwk’s. To my consternation 1 
Jind Mr; Ogil vie just leaving the liuuso. 

‘ i have been di;<obedicuL, you see,’ she says 


gaily ; ‘ but I promised to bring Mrs Black .some- 
thing early this morning ; and .she seemed so ill 
yesterday that I did not like to disappoint her. 
But I am not going to transgress orders again — 
for Frank’s .sake,’ she adds .softly. 

I give an internal groan. I.[eaven grant she 
may not have transgressed thorn once too often ! 
And I ha.stcn into the cottage, to find luy wor.st 
fears confirmed, Mrs Black has small-po.x; quite 
unmistakably. 

For some hours I am occupied in making 
arrangements for her removal to the iniirmary, 
and in vaccinating such of my poorer patients 
as I can frighten, or coerce into allowing me to 
do so ; and it is afternoon before I ani able to 
go and look after Mrs Ogilvie. 

She seems rather astonished when I inform her 
what my errand is — ^that I want to vaccinate her 
(for of course I do not wish to frighten her by 
telling her about Mrs Black) ; but she .submits 
readily’’ enough wdien I say that I have heard of 
a case of small-pox in a neighbouring village 
(which 1 have), .and think it would he a wise pre- 
cautionary measure. 

‘ It is very good of you,’ she say.s in her pretty 
graciou.s way as .she ltare.s her white arm. ‘ i have 
never befui vaccinated since I was a baby, so I 
suppose it will be desirable.’ 

JJe.sirahle ? I should think so indeed 1 And I 
semi n]> a prayer as I perform the operation tliat 
I may not l:ni too late. 

I am .so hu.sy for the next few days thal; T am 
mifihle to go down to the coU.ago, Cbie or two 
more cases of sniall-pnx apjwar in Llie village, and 
1 am anxious .and hard-worked ; hut IMary Anne 
tells mo that Mrs Ogilvitj has lieard of klrs Black’s 
removal ami is dreailfully'’ nervous about herself. 

* J. liope she will not frigliten herself into it,’ adds 
my wife. 

‘If she hadn’t contracted it before I vaccinated 
her, r. think she .is pretty .safe,’ I reply j ‘hut there 
is just the chance tlnit she niay have hud the 
poison in her ]U’eviously’’.’ 

Almost as 1 .sjieak a me.s.sago come.s from Mrs 
Ogilvio, who ‘wishes to see me pri;fcs,sioiially.’ 
Aly heart sinks as I seize my hat and follow tlie 
mosisenger ; and with too good reason,^ I find, her 
sutfering from the first symptoms of small-pox ; 
and in twenty-four hours it has declared it, self 
unequivocally and tlireatens to he a had case. I 
try to keep the nature of her illue,ss from her, but 
ill vain. She que.stious me closely', and when she 
discovers the truth, gives way to a huint of chr-ipair 
which is painful to witne,ss. ‘ I shall bo marked ; 
1 shall be hideous !’ she exclaims, solibing bitterly. 

‘ Poor Frank, how he will hate me ! ’ 

In vain I try to comfort her, to convince her that 
in not one out of a hundred cases does Ihe tli, sea.se 
leave dreadful traces hehind it ; she refiise.s to 
be consoled. Anil soon sbe is too ill to be reasoued 
with, or indeed to know much, of her own state. 
She is an orphan, and has no near relatives J'or 
whom we can send, so Mary Anne installs herself 
in the sick-i'oora. as head-nurse; and ns I see her 
hending lovingly over the poor disfigured face, 
and ministering with tender hands to the cca.^elcss 
wants of the invalid, my wife is in my eyes 
beautiful exceedingly;, so does the shadow of a 
good deed cast a glory around the most homely 
countenance. ' 

For some time Mrs Ogilvie’s life i.s in groat 
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diingor ; but her youth and good constitution prc- 
viiif against the' grim destroyer, ami at length 
I am able to pronounoe all peril past. 

But alas, alas! all my hopes, all my earn, 
all my poor sldll have been in vain ; and the 
l»auty which we have all admired so imieh, and 
wliich has been so prciuous to our poor patient, 
is a thing of the past. She is marked— slightly it 
is true { but the pure complexion is thick and 
mirddy, the once bright eyes are heavy and dull, 
and the golden hair is thin and lustreless. We 
keep it from her as long as we can, hut she soon 
discovers it in our sorrowful looks ; and her horror, 
her agony, almost threaten to unseat her reason. 
My wife is with her night and day, watching her 
like a mother, using every argument she can think 
of to console her, and above all, counselling with 
gentle words submission to the will of God. But 
her misery, after the first shock, is not so much 
for herself as for the possible efiect the lo.ss of her 
beauty may have on her husband, who is now 
daily expected. His ship has been at sea, so we 
liave been unaldo to write to hiin; and only oii 
his arrival in riyiuouth Sound will_ he hear of 
his poor young w'ifc’s illucss and disIigtiTOmcnt, 
Before her sickness she had been counting the 
hours ; now she sees every day go past with a 
shudder, feeling that she is brought twenty-foiu’ 
hours nearer to the dread trial. At length his 
ve.ssel arrives, and I receive a telegram telling me 
when we may expect him, and begging mo to 
break the news gently to his wife. She receives 
it with a flood of bitter teans and sobs, crying out 
that he will hate and loathe her, and that she 
is about to lose all the happiness of ^ her life. IVly 
wife weeps with her ; and I am conscious of a chok- 
ing sensation in my throat as we take leave of licr 
half an hour before Mr Ogilvie is expected, and 
pray God to bless and sustain her. 

We are sitting in rather melancholy mood after 
! dinner, talking of the poor young husband and 
wife, when Mr Ogilvie is announced, and I hasten j 
to the door to meet him. ' 

‘She wull not see me!’ ho says impetuously, ' 
coming in without any formal greeting. ‘ She has 
shut I'lerself into her room, and calls to me with 
hysterical tears that she is too dreadful to look 
upon, that I shall cease to love her as soon as 
I behold her, and that she cannot face it.’ And 
the strong man falls into a chair with a sob, 

* It is not so bad as that,’ I begin. 

* I don’t care how had it is,’ he cries ; ‘ she need 
not doubt my love. My poor darling will always 
be the same to me whether she has lost her beauty 
or not.’ 

Whereupon I extend my hand to him and .shake 
his heartily ; and 1 know my wife lias great difll- 
eulty in restraining herself from enveloping him 
in her motherly arms and embracing him. 

‘We must resort to stratagem,’ I say. ‘I will 
go down to the cottage at once, and you follow me 
in ten minutes with my w’ife, I will try and coax 
Mrs Ogilvie to come out and speak to me, and you 
must steal Ujpon her unawares.’ 

Mrs Ogilvie at first refuses to see or speak to me ; 
but I go up to her door and am mean enough to 
remhul her of my wdfe’.s devotion to her and 
entreat her, for her sake, to come down to me. 

‘ Where is Frank 1 ’ she asks. 

‘ I left him at home with Mary Anne,’ I reply, 
feeling that I am w’orthy of being a diplomatist at 


the court of Bt 'L’eteraharg, as she oiams the. door 
and descends the wtairs, 1 tak(', liev out into the 
garden and begin to reprove luvr for Ii(‘r cotiduc.t, 


blinded by tears, .1, on the look-out fur il., hear 
the latch' of t!ic garden gaU^ click but she, 
absorbed in her sorrow, <loe3 not noth'.e it. | look 
up and see Frank Ogilvic.’s eyi-s (ixo.d hungrily on 
his wife. Her changi'd aiipearance mud, Ir; an 
awful shock to him ; 'but be beiuu it bravely ; and 
in. a inouient he bus sprung forvvard, chi, sped her 
in his arms, and the poor scarred lace in hidden on 
Ids true and loving heart ! 

Then Mary Anne and I turn silently away, and. 
leave him to teach her that there are things more 
valuable, of for higlier worth than any mere beauty 
of face or form. 


After all, we do not lose her, for Mr Ogilvie 
coming into some money, leaves the navy and pur- 
chases a .small estate in our neighhouvhood, on 
which they still reside, hh-s Ogilvie is no longer 
young, and has a fondly of hubs and lasses around, 
iicr, who inherit much of their mother’s lovebne.ss. 
.But one of the fimt things she teaches them is not 
to set a fictitious value on it ; ‘ for,’ she says, ‘ I 
thought too much of mine, and God took it from 
me.’ No one over hears her regret the loss of her 
beauty ; ‘for through that trial,’ she tolls my -wife, 
‘ I learned to know the true value of my Frank’s 
heart’ 

She simply worship.^ her husband, and is in all 
re-siiccls a happy woman. Indeed, seeing the svyeet 
smiles which, adorn her face and the loving light 
-which dwells in her oye.«, I am sometimes tempted 
to call her as of yore— Pretty Mrs Ogilvie. 


BURNABY’S RIDE IN TURKEY. 

In his volume of tr.avel,s in Turkey, Captain 
Burnaby has given such a largo variety of 
amusing particulars, that it is enduonUy worthy 
of perusal, 'riio following are a .few rough, notes : 

Radford, the captain’s English servant, w'as one of 
the veritable descendants of Uncle Toby’s Corporal 
Trim ; men — for there are a large fondly of them — 
to whom the word duty means ' obeying the word 
of command, no matter what form it may happen 
to take, he it to cook a dinner or .storm a trench. 
At Constantiuople another servant was rc(|uired 
and engaged — one 0.sman, a IMohammedan, a 
very smart fellow, in every sense of the w’ord. 
Picturesque in dress, tall and fine-looking into the 
bargain, and fully alive to the worth of the 
EfI'endi’s gold, to 'which he _ helped _ himself nn- 
.sparingly, without hurt to his cousoienco or hin- 
derance to his prayers. The devotioirs oi" this 
worthy proving a fruitful .source of mismy to the 
captain, he came to tlio coiudu.siou that rell-' 
gious servants are a inhstake, especially in the East. 

At Goustantinopde tliore was .some little dehiy 
occasioned hy having horse.s to buy and fi’lends to 
see, and then there were the cafe.s, w-hicli are 
always amusing more or le,ss ; for the proprie- 
tors find that good voices and pretty girls are 
sure attraction.s, whether for Giaour or Turk, 
But the poor girls have a hanl time of it. By 
birth they are chiefly Hungarian and Italian. 
'They act as waitresses mostly, and are comjjclled 
by the ’lurks who frequent the cafe.s to sweeten, 
hy tasting, all that they order. T,hu violence thus 
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tloiie to thoir digestive organs may be imagined. 
One Italian girl knuoaued lier lot, saying: ^It is 
such a, mixture. I liave a pain sometimes (pointing 
to tlnj bodice of her drt‘ss). I wish to cry ; but I 
luive to run about and smile, wait upon visitors 
and drink with them. It is a dreadful life ! Oh, 
if I could only return to Florence ! ’ 

CJajitain Burnaby found the Turkish W'omen’s 
feces ‘sadly %vanting in expression ; ’ at least those 
he had an opportunity of seeing, for the women all 
go veiled. Still their veils are of very thin muslin, 
and man’s curiosity is penetrating. But this 
noticeable lack of expression is not to be wondered 
at, when we hear that they are wholly unculti- 
vated in mind — only one in a thousand among 
them can read or write. They amuse themselves 
in gossip and eating. 

The Eide was not at all times agreeable. It 
was not pleasant, for instance, having to cross 
wooden bridges witbout parapets, and to see the 
river below through holes in the wooden planks 
beneath the horse’s feet ; or to wade up to the 
horse’s girths through lanes of water. But such 
is .the fortune of travelling in the turknown. 

At the village of Nahilan the caimacan or 
governor was hospitable, and soon the whole 
population was in attendance to see atrd talk 
with, the traveller. He ■was given the seat of 
honour on a rug near the fire. The caimacan 
in a fur«lined dressing-gown came next, the rest 
of the party in order not according to rank, 
hut aecording to their ]>oHS(jssious--th.e man who 
owxnid one .imndvod cows being seated next tlie 
governor, Oonvorsatiou at first did not get on 
any better there than at homo. But some one 
made a ifimige, and the state, of the roads ■was 
disctissod. This opened the way to politics 
and the prospect of English hell), about wliich 
the Turks were eager and anxious to learn. The 
war was the one topic of interest among them, 
as well it might be. Tlie scenery in the ueigh- 
boiuhood was lovely, and Captain Burnaby wished 
that ho had boon born, a painter, to have caught 
the inqu'ession of the beauty around him, and 
have fixed it for ever on canvas. He has painted 
at least one little sketch successfully in words ; 
‘A l■!uccosMion of hills, each one loftier than its 
felloxv, broice upon ns as we climbed the steep 
(leading towards Angora). They were of all forms, 
shades, and colours, ash gray, blue, vermilion, 
robed in imperial purple, and dotted with patches 
of vegetation. Our road wound amidst these 
cliaxnelenn-like heights, whose silvery rivulets 
streamed down the sides of the many-coloured 
hills.’ 

But ■we. must leave tliis pretty sc,one to describe 
the night’s lodging at the next halt, which gives 
ns an insight into I’lirkiKli beds and bedrooms. 
No bedsteads ai'e used. ‘ One or two xnattresses 
are l:i,id on the ■fioor ; llxe yoi'gan, a silk quilt 
lined with linen and stuffed with leathers, taking 
the place of sheets and blanlcets. These yorgans 
are heirlooms in a Turkish family, and are handed 
down from father to son. It is a mark of high 
resjiect -when a host gives you his wedding yorgan 
1o idi'cp under. Captain Burnaby found the 
honour a ti’ying one, as many generation.s of fleas 
shared it witli him. Osman grew eloquent on 
the, suliject of yorgans. He had one so beautiful 
that xieither his wife nor liimaciriiked to ■use it. 

Hearing i,luit he was married, Captain Bnniahy 


questioned him about his ■wife. Did he love her ? 
Was she pretty ? To which Osman replied : ‘ She 
is a good cook. She makes soup. Effcndi, I 
could not afford to many a good-looking girl. 
There -was one in our village — such a pretty one, 
with eyes like a hare and ixlump as a turkey — but 
she could not cook, and liei- father wanted too 
much for her. For my present wife I gave only 
ten liras (or Turkish pounds) ; but she did not 
weigh more than one hundred pounds. She was 
very cheap. Her ej’^es are not quite straight, but 
she call cook. Looks don’t last ; but cooking is an 
art that the Prophet himself did not despise,’ 

At every place a cordial reception awaited the 
traveller. The Turks are not Ungrateful ; and 
English help during the Crimean War is still 
remembered. At Angora, a town of import- 
ance, there was an English vice-consul, a married 
man, living in a house furnished with every 
English comfort. He is the only Englishman, 
or rather Scotchman, in the place. A Turkish 
gentleman gave a dinner-party in. honour of the 
traveller. These Turkish dinner-parties are com- 
pared to Turkish music, and declared to consist 
of a series of surprises. ‘In music the leader of 
an orchestra goes from andante to a racing pace 
without any crescendo whatever. The cook in 
the same manner gives first a dish as sweet as 
honey, and then arinnishes our stomachy with a 
sauce as acid as vinegar. Now we are eating fish, 
another instant blanc-raange. And so on through- 
out the feast were the startling contrasts cou- 
tiimcii. Bex’vatits were ahundaut and jxresfting. 
.Each guest ate with his fingers, helping himself 
according to his rank or social sLatiis.’ When 
dinner rvas over the host rose, not forgetting to 
say his grace : ‘ Praise be to God.’ A servant then 

E onred water over the hands of each, according to 
is rank, for precedence is duly observed in the 
veriest trifle; and then they all adjourned to 
another mom to smoke and drink coffee. 

Nothing can exceed the hospitality ami, genero- 
sity of the Turk. Admire what belongs to liim, 
an'd he begs you to accept it, be it a book, a horse, 
or a servant. Talking of servants, it was uniusiug 
to hear Osman railing at the man in cliarg'e of 
the pack-horse for .allowing the horse that carried 
the valuables, in the form of grocei'te,s and car- 
tridges, to lie down in a river, tlius injuring the 
contents of his pack. The lilasto.rn method of 
abuse is to attack a man’s female relatives— a 
point on which all Easterns are most sensitive — 
in language the reverse of choice. 

In Anatolia and in. most ])arts of Asia Alinor, 
every maxi is his own avchitec.t and builder, 
on the following simple ])rincipl(;,s. ^ When old 
enough to many, a maij choosx's a bit ol‘ oblong 
groixxid, on the side of a hill if lie can, and 
digs out the earth to the deptli of several 
feet. ‘Hewing down some trees, Ixe cuts six 
posts, each about ten foot high, tiud drives them 
three feet into the ground, three posts being' on 
one side of the oMong, three on the other. Uross- 
bcams are fastened to the top of those uprights, 
and branches of trees, plastered with clay, cover 
all.’ The doorway is of rude construction. In 
the interior, a wooden railing divides the room into 
two, one-half of which is occupied by the animals, 
the other by the family. A hole in the ceiling is 
the only mode of ventilation, and in cold weather 
this is stopjxed txp. The ‘ family ’ oftmi consists of 
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tATClve in number, and at ni.qht they 3.io Inicldled 
on the floor, which in poorer lioitscs is covercMi 
with coanso rnfl'3 of camels’ luiir, and Bersian rugs 
aiuon." the wedlhior. The close proximity to liye- 
stuflv' invites a third and irrepressible jiopuliitipn 
of fleas in most of these houses. The misery of a 
nid't spent with, legions of these insects must 
he' felt to be thoroughly understood and appre- 
ciated. They formed the cliiof discomfort ol the 
travcller.s, whose Englisli skins wore not case- 
hnrdened to the asstuilts of the lively hamiueteers. 
"VVlien. sickne.ss oA’-ortook them (as it did when 
they had advanced far on tlicir journoy) and 
sleep became imperative, the misery of our 
travellers grew serious. To he ravaged hy fever 
as well as hy fleas would at once try the strongest. 
At last in one village a hint was given that if 
the ElFciuli’s skin were attacked, no bucksheosh 
Avould follow. Instaully the host had a remedy 
at hand. He had: a cart in his yard ; and tlm 
.‘Eflbiidi at last had the comfort of a few hoiu's of 
undisturbed slumber. 

At varioms places tlie Avmojilan churches worn', 
visited. It is the custom among the AniKmiauM, us 
among the Jews, to separate the wmmc.u from thii 
men during divine servict!. 'Pho Armenians take 
the further precaution of Iiidhig tliu women htihiml 
a screened laltice-worlc. (Iivut pity was o.vpressed 
for our English clergymen when_ It was found the.y 
used no such ]U'e(‘iuiuun in thoir ehuvehos, and it 
was remarked; ‘Tliey iuuf.ifc liud it dIflicuU to keep 
the attention of tlnur flock, if Um ladicis arc as 
pretty as they are said to he.’ In the Armenian 
churehes, however, the preeiuitiou is used i.o ]cee]i 
the women devol:i(n;ul ; bul, tuich is the ptower of 
attraellon, that in mmiy i^lacen (Jajdain ilurnahy 
noticed, that the lattice, had. been broken aumy! 
The interior of un Anuenian chundi vefiom])les a 
mosque, and is carpof.ed with thick Pcjnsian rugs. 
As the Armenian, (lluistians worship j/ictures, 
the walks arc hung with several in gaudy frames, 
The service is ritualLstic in. the csxtreine, and 
politic to temporal jjo le.s.s Ilian spiril.ual rulers ; 
for on the occutsiuu of Oaptaiu Burnahy’s attend- 
ance, tlio service opened with two songs ming by 
the choir — one in honour of the Queen of .Engltuid, 
out of compliment to Ihe visitor ju'cssent ; the 
other for the Bultan. Borne of their traditions are 
curious, One is, that a pirinco of theirs, a lepier, 
living at tho same time as Ohri.st, heard of his 
miracles, and wrote a letter to the Saviour, inviting 
him to come and take up his abode in Armenia ami 
cure him of his disease. The Lord is Bup>])oaed to 
have .replied : ‘After I have gone, I rvill send one 
of my disciples to cure thy malady and give life to 
thee and Ihi lie.’ With Ihe'letter, Christ is supposed 
to have sent at the same time a luiudkerehief which 
had received the image of his face hy being pressed 
to it j and it is this tradition which they adduce 
to justify their adoration of pictures. 

The Turk’s religion is a compound of faith 
and fatalism, sprinkled occasionally with due jme- 
, caution. Here is nn instance of their fatalism. 
When Captain Eimiaby was at Kar.s, the streets 
were in such a fdtliy condition, owing to the sewage 
of the town being tiuuwn in front of the building,s, 
that the hospitals were full of typflioid, and cholera 
w-as atdiclputed ; and 3 ’'et neither soldiers nor 
inhabitants -would stir a finger to remove the 
source of their miseries out of the streets ; the 
soldiers declaring that they -were not scavengers. 


and the inhabitants making .sonm otliar escuiic. 
When ivarnod of the (joK.si-'ijminc.cs, I.raik ri'fag-o 
in kismet or fata., Allah was gival am! ahlv, i.si 
lierform miracles. If Allah raw lit, then; rviudd 
be no cliul<iVii.-"idtlu)U:;;l! their tdfee.U; We.ce, nu'kiug 
with tlui sccmI.s of di:!e.;we. 

In most of the, towms, excikuue.ut paN-valhnl in 
organising hattalion.i fur the, aeaf- of war. Thu 
Turks are nsseidially a. warlike, uatiou, mu! fight 
for their country without .a, miirmar, hi Urn llu'c (fl‘ 
such disadvantages :.u had. food and long arrears of 
pay. ■■ '■ .. . 

VVe have not before spoken of a mav fravdlliug 
companiou who took Csnuiu’s i-flaco. — one, .Molrani- 
lucd hy name, wdio rvas as faitUiul as the Propihet 
himself. Osniau turned out a very bad bargain. 
His fidelity to the E/feudi-'s pnirao became at lu.st 
greater even than his love, of ptrayer ; and his 
keen after an exorbitant puu'ceutage 'Was 
worthy of a Lnudoii usurer, llemouptraiico was 
in vain. At hmt he was ilisniis,sed, having been 
caught thieving, and iMohammed reigned in las 
sttiad, to the comfort of all ])!U'tu!S. lit', 
a Holdier and a mumitatneor, hrav(' and liard.v 
OH land, but a coward a,t sea. He loved his lord 
the Ellcmdi, and dearly loved his ‘brother’ Ilad- 
fo'fil’s (sooUing. Ills ‘brother's’ opinion of hiju 
at parting was c.haracton.dJc : ‘ TJiat AJVdjamrned 
was not such a bad chap after all, sir. Them 
Turks have stomachs, and likcj filling thmn the>‘ 
do ; hut they have sotnething in tlieir hearts ae 
well’ And .so Mohammed shewed — for in il])ies3 
he W£W a kind nurse, and faithful to his ‘ lord’s ’ 
intereste throughout.^ On one occasion, Moham- 
med cciiuplained of rlieumatisni, ami Ihidfonl 
apjplied a .niUBiard paper. AVhat a .“!enMation It 
created among tho Ivurd villager.^ — some of rvlmm 
were spectators of course — when tlujy heard that 
the wct'pvipor had produced the fire uudmMvhich, 
Mohammed lay -writhing and groaning. It was a 
miracle; and forthwith 'the .Eflendi w'as hailed 
everywhercMfas a kuldm or doctor, and hi,^ fame 
.spreail from pilace to jvlace on the road. A Peu'sian 
asked, and even admitted him into his harem, to 
pre.scribe for his pretty wife, to whom he gave 
small dose.s of quinine. Another time a Kurd 
jisked him to cure his toolhuche ; but mustard 
papers were powmrlesa hero ; so Had ford was called 
in consultation, and said it ought to come out. 
But there wore no instrnment.s at liaud, mid ihe 
operation had to be declined. ‘Give me some- 
tliing for my stomach then,’ asked the Ku-rd. 
Three pills were then handed to him, ivlilch he 
chewed deliberately^, declaring, when he hail 
finished them, his tooth was better ! 

At one place, after passing over a narrow w'ooiieii 
bridge that spanned tho Euplu'ale.s— only forty 
yawls wide at this point — the travcller.s croiwefl. 
the Hasta Dagh (mountain) ; prc.ioidly tlu'y ciueo 
to a glacier, the frozen suifiicc ofw'hicU ezUmiliui 
a hundred yard-s, th,e doclino being stecjn-r 
the roof of an average English luiuse. ‘Bht'juld ir 
he taken '2’ was the question askasl wiLli imu-.k 
consternation, and decided in the allirruadw:. Tim 
guide rode his horse to the glacier, fl’lu-. ]>ix>r 
animal tremhled 'when it reached the brink ; liut 
a reminder from IMohammed’s -whi]) lia‘-',t(m( d i.he 
poor brute’.? decisioii, a,ud he stretc.he<l his fore- 
legs over tho declivity, alm(j.st tmichiug the. 
slippery surface with his girth, .Anotiiin' crack 
from Mohammed, and hursu ami. guide wi-iv 
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^YhirIin" down tlie glacier, and only pnlled up 
al; laal; by finding tliemselves buried in a snow- 
drift six feel; deep. Wlien his turn came, Captain 
Buruaby describes the sensation as if he were 
‘ waltzing madly down the slippery surface.’ To 
witness the ilescent of the others was something 
fearful ; though not so dangerous as it appeared. 
When lladford emerged from his snowy burial, 
he exclaimed : ‘ 1 never thought as how a horse 
could skate hefore. It was more than sliding, 
that it was j a cutting a figure of eight all down 
the roof of a house,’ 

Our travellers at last reached Batouin, where 
they parted from Mohammed, and where we must 
part from them, not without sincere regret. After 
this, tliey toolc ship across the Black Sea to Con- 
stantinople, and all adventures were over. We 
shall not quickly forget the two tliousand miles of 
ground so graphically described, and over a por- 
tion of which we have travelled with them in the 
saddle. Nor will the reader of Captain Butnaby’s 
volume of travels throughout the land of the 
Osmanli, easily forget the scenes and incidents and 
peo]>lc so graphically depicted. We omit with 
regret many good stories we should like to have 
told ; but space is inexorable. To those who are 
inclined to echo this regret, we can only say: ‘ Do 
as we have done, and take the ride with Burnaby 
for yourselves.’ 




W E D D I N G E X T 1 1 A V A G A N G E S. 
Ttiw following sensible observations on the waste- 
fulness -which often takes yjlace on marriage 
oceasimis, are fi’om the pen of Camilla Oroslaud 
—our old and esteemed contributor originally 
known us Camilla Toulmin. They appear in 
^or/lai Notes, a weekly pieriodical not unlike our 
own, edited by Mr B. C. Hull, and which has our 
best wishes for its success. 

Glow many peo]de there are who in fine clothes 
and with smiling faces “ assist ” at a modern wed- 
ding, yet in their heart of hearts think the profuse 
outlay and the geiiei'al festive arrangements usual 
on the occasion a piece of tiresome folly 1 Few, 
how(!ver, like to make a dead set against time- 
h<jnoured ciistoms, unless strong personal feelings 
or personal interests are concoruetl. 

‘iM'arriago may certainly lay claim to being the 
most important event in life, and as such there must 
ever be solemnity associated wilii it. In fact our 
Prayer-book speaks of the solemnisation of matri- 
mony. Of course it is right that there should be 
a certain publicity attached to every marriage 
ceremony, and probably in this iact originated 
the custom of inviting" friends to be present on 
the occasion, till by degrees wedding- parties have 
become more and more crowded, and now it is a 
common thing for a vast assembly to congregate 
at them. 01' course whm’o there is great wealtli, 
and people love this sort of disjday, and bride and 
bridegroom have nerve for it, and are, moreover, 
happy in possessing “troops of friends,” there is no 
reason why money should not eircixlatc— -the con- 
fectioner revel in chefs-d’oeuvre, the florist realise 
ii week’s ordinary income in bouquets, and the 
niilliuer make her mint of money by rich toilets. 
But a vice of the English middle class is to ape 
the rank above it; and I confess it has often to 
ni!'. seemed ])iLiahle to know at what a cost of 
after self-denial a showy wedding has taken place. 


‘It is desirable that when two young people, 
suitable in age, character, station, arc warmly 
attached, they should he married as soon as pru- 
dence jjermits. Let us take, for instance, the case 
of an accomplished but portionless young lady, the 
eldest of several daughters, who has been accus- 
tomed to utilise her talents in. the home circh?. 
She has been engaged, say four years, to a gentle- 
man in a government ollice with a slowly" rising 
salary. He is about thirty, she five or six ami 
twenty. He has saved enough money to furnish 
a pretty little suburban dwelling, and she will he 
provided by her lather with a modest irousscmi, 
and they think it now kigli time to “settle.” Their 
income, even including a fatherly allowance for 
pin-money, will be considerably less than five 
hundred poxmds per annum, and they, being good 
arithmeticians, know they mixst live quietly, visit 
and- entertain only in a homely, friendly manner, 
and neither go to nor give formal parties. Of 
what Txse is the costly white silk bridal dross, 
which in all human probability will never in ils 
original state be rvorn again ? It will, of course, 
be laid up carefixlly, and looked at occasionally 
with tender sentimental interest ; but by-axid-by, 
in a year or two, it will seem old-fashioned, and 
most jirohably be piicked to pieces and dyed some 
ser-viceable colour. Then there wore probably at 
least foxir bride’a-iuaids, each to bo presented with 
a jewelled soimnir by the not too alllueut brid<j- 
grooin, and the costly wedding-breakfast to bo 
provided by the latlxor. One mischief of Ihc thing 
being that the whole arraugimumt becomes a 
precedent, .so that the next sister who marri(*s 
woixld seem, slighted if she were to have a less 
stylish wedding. 

‘J?erhapa the costly entertainment —which is 
often a great trial to the fexdings of the parties 
most ch'ielly concerned — can only be given by 
dipjiing into a very eleixder capital, or by rxdin- 
quishiug the axxLxxmxx seaside holiday. The worst 
of the xnatter is that the class a litUe below the 
one I have attempted to describe, imitalios the 
had example in its own way and to its owix 
detriment.’ 

Mrs Croaland, in conclusion, mentions xi noea in 
which persons of respectable standing consulted 
economy and common seixse in their _ marriage 
arrangements. ‘ Due arrangements hxiving been 
quietly made, the young hxdy one moxming, 
dressed in ordinary attire, cscortcfl by her father 
to “ give her away,” and _ accompauixal by a 
younger sister to servo as bride’s-maid, walked to 
the parish church, where the ox[»ectanL bi,'ide- 
groom was ready to receive them. There the 
ceremony was performed, the Jittie, party J’ctnru- 
ing to partake of the family luuclicuu before the 
woddefl pair started on their tour. Was not this 
au exixtiiple worthy under many circxnuwtimces to 
be followedi’ 


; , : GAOTHH CUrlNiNU, 

The foil oxving is from a coiTespundent : ‘A 
near neighbour of mine has a large mongrel 
dog, a terrible nuisance to all passing the liousc, 
which unfortunately stands near the highway. 
The bnxte has the nasty habit of rushing out aud 
attficldng every passing vediicle. Couiiilaijit.s xvciy. 
loxxd and numerous; nud at length tlie usyuer hit 
upon a plan which he thought would eircctualiy 
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cure hif 3 do". Ilo uttatilied a pniiiU lo" of wood or 
a " clog” l)y a chaiijL to liis collar. Tliis answered 
iuIiriiraW}’- ; llir no sooner ditl tlie dog start in piir- 
suil; of anything than tho clog not only chocked 
Ilia speed "lint geiiorally rolled him over into the 
bargain. INoav tliia would not do. Doggie _wu3 
ovidontly pnziilod, and rollocted upon the position ; 
mid if he did not possess reasoning powers, he 
cortiiiiily ahewod something very like thorn, for 
he quickly overcame the diOieulty, and to the 
suTjirise of all, was soon at his old work, nearly 
as bad as ever. And this is how ho managed. 
No longer did he attempt to drag the clog on 
the ground and allow it to check and npset him, 
hut before starting he caught it up in his month, 
ran before the passing hor.se, dropped it, and 
commenced the attack and when distanced, would 
again seize the clog in his mouth, and resume 
his position ahead, 'and thus became as groat a 
pest as ever. Even on his ordinary travels about 
he is now seen carrying las clog in his moutli. 
instead of letting it drag on the ground between 
his legs.* 

LOSX DOGS. 

Dew facts will better illustrate the vast scale on 
which almost everything presents itself in the 
English metropolis, even so humble a subject as 
that of poor dogs that have temporarily lo.st their 
masters, than one mentioned in the Annual Report 
of the Chief Commissioner of Police. He informs 
ns that nearly nineteen thousand (more than 
18,800) stray dogs were taken charge of by the 
23olicG in the metropolis during the year 1876 ! 
A little romance might he mixed up with the story 
of most of these homeless w.aiulerevs, if we could 
but know it : how Carlo or Boxer was distre.ssed 
at losing liis protector. The animals wore eitiier 
taken for a while to the Dogs* Home at Battersea, 
or were otherwise provided ibi’. 




1 N M E M 0 E I A M. 

(ix. A. W. — rOKTESS. iGTAT 2CI.) 

0 NourjE Iiearfi ! so gentle, kiiiJ 
I'hy life, like a Inief .summer wiuil, 

Hath pa,s.seil away, 

And left mo here ou earth to mourn 
'i'hine e;u-ly ftight to fcli.at sweet hoomo 
' 'Where {ingels stay. 

There may my soul from slumber ’wake 
■When heaven and earth their concord break, 
And Time is o’er ; 

When Christ, in his enthroned array, 
Proclaims xiloud his Advent Bay 
From shore to shore ! 

There may wo meet at kst and find 
(Mind, heart, and soul for .aye entwined) 
Eternal rest ; 

There tread together Edon’s bowers — 

The land of life and light and flowers — 
With .souls as blest. 

Brief wxis tby .sojourn here, sweet girl; 

And life, with all its glittering wMi'I, 

Soon passed thee by ; 

Leaving tho flower to droop unseen, 

The world rolled on, not heocling e’en 
Thy dying cry. 


In that dark bour, Ihy flouting sou!, 

Eogar<l!e.s,s of Be.'itli’.s .'ji,o™ oonio'ol, 

Broke forth in .song ; 

And as tho iiilt’rijig tiiiuib.!r.'i oamo, 

By angels fair thy liallowoil hnne 
Was boriu! along. 

0 woli-bclovod I eii.seauu'd in light, 

If thou cauKt giv/.e upon my night 
Of lonely grief : 

Behold me now, and mark tin; te.'irs 
That still must flow through future yi‘;j,r.s 
AYithout relief. 

Yet the dread tomb which steals away 
From brightest gora its pure.st ray— 

The Life sublime I 
Must know wo can its power defy, 

For thou .art safe beyond tho sky, 

And for all time. 

'Yea ; tlion art safe with that great God 
Who rules Creation with a rod 
Of love and light f 
The Being of :i glorion.s mien, 

Whoso majesty is Grand, Serene, 

And Infinite ! 

01), better far thou shouhlst be there, , 

Eemoved from this world’s doubt and care — ^ 

A gloomy ti.iin ; 

Full-vcilcd in pi'eiles loln"- of light, 

Enthroned wheto cores nor siorm, nor night, 
Nor grief, nor itain. 

And could I gazo above .and see 
The glow of Immortality 

TIiiil. veils tliy soul, 

And feel tby holy iirm'wc near, 

To guard me from ungodly fear, 

And it, 'I control : 

Then should i blo.-n Ihe liidden blow 
That laid my darling’s bosom low 
Within the griive; 

And own that Love’s immortal .flaud 
Bid guide the swift unerring brand 
Which sti’uek to save. 

J. A. E. 
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WANDERINGS ROUND ST VALERY. 
Should tliere De any one who wishes to spend a 
few weeks in a quiet; Drench watering-place not 
far from the English coast, let him try St Valery. 
Here he will not find the fashion and gaiety of 
Trouvillo, requiring a dozen new costumes for his 
wife in as many days, nor the picturesque scenery 
of Biarritz and the Pyrenees. Yet the flat plains 
of Picardy have their charms, and there is much 
to interest the arclucologist. This is the classic 
ground of the troubadours. There are great 
memories of heroic deeds in the middle ages, and 
some of the finest monuments of religious zeal. 
Rivers flow quietly through narrow valleys, planted 
with willows and poplans, often enlarging into 
small lakes, where the water-lily spreads its broad 
leaves and queenly flowers. 

Wandering on the downs near the sea, the 
scenery is sad, hut oilers a grand and severe beauty 
of its own. Nothing is there to recall the presence 
of man ; it is a desert, %vith the eternal murmur of 
the ocean and the over-changing aspects of the 
season. Animals and birds abound in these soli- 
tudes ; rabbits swarm in their burrows to such a 
degree that fourteen hundred have been taken 
from one spot at the same time. The fishing-hawk 
comes to seek its food in the fumy tribes that rise 
to the surface of the water ; a species of wild-fowl 
intrudes into the rabbit’s burrow and there builds 
her nest ; the sea-gull deposits her eggs on the bare 
rock ; the curlew mingles her plaintive cry with the 
harsher note of the heron. In the cold days of 
winter the swan, the eider-duck, the wild-goose, 
driven from the northern scaS' by the ice, take 
refuge on the sands left hare at low-'ivater. Some- 
times, during the prevalence of east wiml, rare 
foreign birds are driven to the shores ; and in 
the marshes, lapwings, snipes, and water-fowl 
abound. Capital ground this, for the ornithologist 
j and wild-fowler. 

St Valery itself, situated on the river Somme 
and occupying an important military position, 
Buli'orod most cruelly in the wars of the middle 


^ 3 . Its old walls have seen the inhabitants 
sfaughtered and the fleets buniod twenty times ; 
English, Burgundians, and Spaniards have helped 
to level it to the dust ; yet the brave little town 
has ri.sen again from its ruins and set to work, to 
restore its thriving commerce. Here it was that a 
tragical event happened in the thirteenth century, 
when the iiowerful liovd do Coucy held his sway. 
Many a stoiy-teller and troubadour has narrated 
within the castle walls how ho married tlus lovely 
AdMe, daughter of the Gornte do Ponthiou, and 
how, as she was ])fissing through a forest; with too 
small an escort for such lawless times, she was 
attacked by brigands and subjected to the greatest 
indignities. Iler hushaml, with equal cruelty, 
wished to efface the affront, and ordered her to bo 
thrown into the sea. Some Elemings, sailing on 
their way to tlic Holy Ijaud, saw the beautiful 
lady floating on the waves, took her on board, and 
when they arrived, sold her to the kSultau of 
Amaria, who by kind treatment made her happy 
in her banishment. 

But whilst she forgot her country and her 
religion, the husband and father were filled with 
the deepest remorse, and determined to do pen- 
ance by going to Jerusalem. A fearful tempest 
stranded them on the territory of the Sultan, by 
whose orders they were thrown into a dungeon. 
The day after, a great festival was held in Iionour of 
the Sultan’s birthday ; and according to the custom 
of the country, the people came to tlie palace to 
demand a Christian captive to torture and kill. 
The choice fell upon tire Comte de Ponlhieu. 
Wlion he was brouglifc out, and the UHtouished 
AdMe recognised him, she said to her husband : 

‘ Give me, I pray you, this captive ; he knows how* 
to play at chess and draughts.’ Her request was 
granted ; and then another captive appeared, the 
Lord de Coney. ‘ lict me also have this one,’ she 
said ; ‘ he can tell wonderful stories to amuse me.’ 
‘ Willingly,’ answered the obliging Sultan. Re- 
cognition was soon established among the thi'ce ; 
pardon was sought, and granted ; and Adele, under 
pretext of taking a sail, escaped with the two 
captives, and landed in France. They regained 
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tlxeir oxvn posKcasions, axid from that tinxo lived a 
life of great piety. 

Leaving St Viileiy, lot us take a pleasant 
excursion' to sec the line old fexidal castle of Ram- 
Tburefi. There is ]jrol)al)ly not a more perfect speci- 
men of the .military architecture of the middle ages 
in the xvholc of Frauoe. We walk rouiul it and 
aflndre Ih'j .four onormon.s hrick towers rising at 
the angles of the cpxadrangular fortress, crowixed 
■with the roofs then so much in favour, rcsemhling 
peppor-'box.es. The walls, many yards ixx thiokness, 
are pierced with emhrasxxres ; where we now stand 
they seem like a narroAV slit ; but when we enter, 
there is ample room for a man and horse to stand 
in them. Everything is prepared for a long de- 
fence ; descending into the vaults, there are stables 
for a number of horses, ovens to bake bread for a 
regiment, wells, and store-rooms ready to contain 
any amount of provisions. Below these cold dark 
excavations are' the still more melancholy onbli- 
ettes, a auitahle name, where the prisoners were 
too often forgotten and allowed to die a lingering 
death of stiirvation. Here the lord of the place 
could witliout any trial coufine his vassals who 
refused to grind their wheat at his mill, bake their 
broad at his bakehouse, or get in his harvo.st at 
the loss of their own. Such was tlie state of afTairs 
in these olden times ! 

The shore-line takes ns to the oldest hereditary 
fief of the Ercixeh monarchy, a spot rendered 
interesting from its connection with Joan of Arc. 
A few houses, half-buried in sand, form what the 
people still persist in calling ‘ the port and town 
of Clrotoy,’ once so iloux, ashing as the centre of 
conuxxerco for the wines of the south xxnd the wool 
and dye-woods of Spain, ■which xvere shipped off 
from here to the cloth-workcrs of Flanders. WJnm 
it belonged to our kings .Edward IL and HI,, the 
port dues amounted to no less than twelve Jum- 
dred pounds, a very large sum for tliose clays ; now 
they are but thirty-two pounds a year. The 
honest hospitable fislxermcxii are always ready to 
rescue any distressed ship driven on to the coast 
by storms. It is remembered that one of tlniir 
race, whose name was Vundentlunn, saved the 
Due de Larochcfoucauld. In the worst days of 
the Revolution, when it ■was a crime to hoar a 
title, this most devoted of the adherents of Louis 
XYI. fled to Crutoy, in the hope of getting to 
England. Before getting into Vandentliiim’s boat, 
the Duke gave his valet half of a card, the ace <jf 
hearts, sayuig t ‘ When this good fisherman brings 
you the other half', I shall be safe on the other 
side ; pray take it at once to my wife,’ The card 
was delivered; and every year after the Duke 
shewed his gratitude by making Vaudenthum 
spend a fortnight with him, treiding hixn in a 
princely manner, seating him at his side, and 
reeognisui" him as his deliverer. 

It was in the strong castle of this place where 
Joan, of Arc was imprisoned in 1430, From 
Amiens came a priest to receive her confession 
and administcir the sxxcramcnt ; and many ladies 
and citizens from the same places sympathising with 
her under her cruel treatment, visited her. Thank- 
ing them rvarmly and kissing them, she exclaimed, 
■weeping : ‘ These are good people ; may it please 
God, v?hen my days are ended, that I may be 
bxxried in idiis place.’ If you ttilk to the fisher- 
men’s wives here, they speak of this heroic woman 
■with profound respect j and singularly enough, the 
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last branch of her family has Kettled anu)ng ■the 
I»eople she lovetl. I'hey arti lix'ing in cnm}>:u'ii.i.iv^^ 
imverty, having a jdac-c in thu (.hinhmi-Iniii.si.^, hni, 
are proud of the hiUi'i's-pitUiat w'hii'h. antlifiiisi' 
tlienx to adopt the Jianui of Dix Iiis, ami. bear on. 
their arms the Jlnifr dc. lu' of the ItoiirlMnis, 

Bix miles away we conui In the once, eelehraled 
church of Rue, with a di^^ulaliti^‘d fortre.'^a, a bi.’ilVv, 
clonk towin’, and gihliet of the oldeii Limes. )Si 
Wnlphy wuij a saint of jiuraclL'-wtirkiug iiuwer. 
and to 'him the chm’<.-h was dedieated ; Imt in llu- 
iuces.sant attacks of the jNTurmauH his rellci:! were 
carried o(F. The saint still, cared for hts church, 
and prayed God to give his people something 
better ; whereupon some workmen digging near 
Golgotha found buried in the earth a crucifix, 
sculptured by Nicodemxxs. This was act alioat at 
Jaffa in a boat without oars, sail, or 'pilot, and soon 
stranded on the shore of Rue. In the present day 
it is trade which tnriia villages into towns ; then 
it was faith ; wherever the relics of a saint Avero 
to he found., the most^ obscure place grew rapidly 
in riches and population. Tlui.s pilgrisns Hocked 
to this out-of-’the-way place from all parts of 
France ; the popes granted indulgences to those 
who visited it, and it became a 'rival to St Jaums 
of Coiupostella. Hero was often found Loni.s XL, 
who hud great need for desiring pardon, xiud miser 
though he was; left behind him rich presents. Of 
the fine old church nothing remains Ixut a chapel, 
which is a masterpiece of architectural beauty ; the 
legend of the bark is represented on the tyiapannm, 
and on the fagade are statues of several of the 
kings of Frmice. All its rich treasures and the 
miraculous cross were carried away at the end of 
the last century by the faithlos.s di'aguons of tho 
Republican Jirmy. 

Musing oil tiie changes of time and jmblic 
opinion, we look .far away over the downs towanls 
Abbeville, and under tlie .shadoAV of the large 
.forest which, darkens the horizon, call to mind 
the great victory which tho .'mmes of .England 
gained on tho field of Creoy. EiRvard II L knew 
the country well, for his youthful days had been 
passed at tho Chateau Ga,rd-los-'Rne, wlxiclx be- 
longed to his molhcr, Lsabed of Ponthiou. Walk- 
ing over the ground, the spots where the carnage 
was most terrible may ho traced by the names 
given to tracts of laud, .such as tiio Mcarho <l 
CarogneSf meaxxiug ‘ Tlxe Pathway of Corpses.’ J n 
the morning, when tho fields are covered with 
dew, the deep ditches where the victims xvere 
buried may be distinctly traced, for there, curi- 
ously enough, the earth remains damp much 
longer than in the other fuvrow.s. Slamling 
in the green forest-road is an old cross of sand'- 
stone, Avhicli tho peu.sauts tell you is tho spot 
where the body of the king of RoUenua wai-i 
found. He was one of the most faithful allbss of 
the French king, and blind; but in the mid.'vt of 
the battle he desired his two faitliful knight;-,! to 
lead his horse in, that ho might strike one last 
blow for his friend. All the three fell tngetlior 
in front of the hill, from which the Ejigltsh 
archers drew their bow-strings with sm-.h faiai 
effect that ten thousand of the. French wenj loft 
clead on the battle-field. Here it was that the 
gallant Black Prince won Ills spiirs, and the crest 
of feathers which still pertains to our Prince of 
Wales. 

Starting on the road to Abbeville, and passing 
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the large beetroot luamifactories which abound 
in. Picardy, we gain a beautiful view of the fertile 
vale of the Somme ; but our destination is east- 
ward, to vi.sit St Ei(;i^uier. Two monks from 
Bangor are said to have preached the gospel here 
590 A.i)., and iuciii'ri.ng the anger of the idola- 
trous people, they were attacked and would have 
perished but for the help of one of their converts 
named Riquier. After their departure he_ became 
a priest, and continued the good work, founding 
an. abbey, which King Dagobert richly endowed. 
This exquisite building was built in the form of 
a triangle, as a sym'bol of the Trinity. The 
number three was everywhere reprodxreed ; three 
doors opened into the vestibule, three chapels rose 
at the angles, three altars, three pulpits, the three 
symbols of Constantinople, of St Athanasius, and 
the apostles. Three hundred monks and thirty- 
three choristers sang in the processions, and finally 
the abbot fed daily three hundred poor persons. 

Whilst the ruthless hands of the whitewosher 
have destroyed innumerable frescoes, there still 
remain two large mural paintings in the treasury 
of this church, one being a representation of the 
translation of the relics of St Eiquier, the other a 
Dance of Death. Tlie latter is divided into three 
compartments ; in the first axe three skeletons, 
one digging a grave, another holding a spade (the 
emblem of demolition), the third an arrow, the 
instrument of death. lUchly-dressed well-mounted 
cavaliers appear in the second, setting out for the 
chase with falcons ou Lhoir wrists ; but at the sight 
of the skciletons the horses rear, and one of the 
falcons is Hying away. In the last, persons of 
every rank are walking together to the grave ; a 
■wild and poetical teaching, which recalled, in the 
midst of the inequalities of the feudal days, the 
certainty of their all meeting iu the final resting- 
place. 

It was in these woll-knowix funereal allegories 
that religious thought took refuge, whilst bur- 
lesque asBoeiutions or brotherhoods traversed the 
towns in disorganised bands, and the troubadours 
sang their ronuuicos of ladies catching hearts in 
their nets to put into tlie box of forgetfulness. 
Christian art endeavoured to bring men back to 
the remembrance of God by shewing them death 
under various aspects. Sometimes the artist placed 
him with a coffin under his arm in the cortege of 
kings ; or as a guest at the marriage-feast standing 
behind the bride ; or as a wood-cutter lopjnn" olf 
branches laden with nobles and citizens ; as if to 
illustrate that however high the position iu this 
world, all must at last fall. 

To St Biquior, Clharhiuuigne loved to repair, and 
he made it a cc-ntro of learning, like Tours, Metz, 
and St Gall. Some remains of the old towers of 
his day still remain, as well as the mosaic roses 
which he sent for fi'om Home to adorn it. Jn the 
porch were buried two abbots who were killed in 
853, in one o:f_ the numerous incursions of the 
Formans, Their bodies were found wrapped in 
sheop-skiiis, when the beaxitiful church of the 
fifteenth century rose from the ashes of the old 
one. Among the many statues of saints which 
U'lorn the main portal is a very noble one of Joan 
of Arc, holding a half-broken lance ; her eyes are 
cast down, and the expression is that of a perfectly 
beautiful l)ut sad countenauce. Bhe was conlhied 
in iiic castle for a few days, 

D'pon the beauties oi’ Amiens we must not 


dwell; it was a centre for the cultivation of poetry, 
sculpture, and the fine arts throughout the middle 
ages. ■ The inhabitants worked at its glorious 
cathedral for sixty-eight years, forming a Idnd of 
camp, and relieving each other as they cut the 
stones, singing canticles the while. The tall spire 
was destroyed by a thunderbolt in 1527 ; but two 
zealous village carpenters determined to relmild 
it ; and six years later it Avas finished. Many 
monograms testily to the visits of master-masons, 
who came to admire the work of the Picardy 
peasants ; the eighteen hundred medallions detail- 
ing the history of the Avorld, besides inany bas- 
reliefs carved by the old workmen of Amiens. 
AhbeviUe is also a most interesting old town, not 
only for its past monuments, but as the home of 
that modern geologist M. de Perthes, who has left 
his museum of relics to the city. Wo must hid 
adieu to Picardy, to its hardy peasants, delicious 
cider, and well-cultivated plains with regret, as 
being not the least interesting among the Eronch 
provinces, and well worthy the notice of the 
wandering traveller. 


HELENA, LADY IIAEDvOGATE, 

CHAPTER XXVII. — AT THE STANNARIES. 

‘ 'We shall have a delightful dajq’ said young Ijady 
Alice joyously, as the sweet scent of the bruiseil 
heather and the steam of the wet earth, came float- 
ing on the breeze, and the clouds rolled olf 
majestically seawards, leaving the broad sni'liice of 
Dartmoor, like a ]>urple robe <lashed with green., 
Uoclv'cd and dapjilcd by tlie dancing sunbeams, 
‘A. deliglitful day fur our peep at tlie old. Stan- 
naries,’ repeated the girl. ‘The air will lie all 
tlie fresher and the woatlier steadk'X’, for llie heavy 
shower of this morning.’ 

laidy Alice, the ytumgesfc and, some said, the 
cleverest of the Earl’s daughters, was an indulged 
child, and there was a carriage at High '’i’or which 
she regarded as her very own. This avus a low 
Avagoriette, built of light osier-work, lined Aviih 
dark blue, and draAvn by a hairy-heeled pony, quite 
as shaggy as a bear, and not much bigger than 
a NeAvfoundland dog. The villagers for miles 
around Avere tolerably familiar Avith the jingle of 
the hells that were attached to the pony’s collar ; 
but on the present occasion the boj’’ iu livery Avho 
held the reins had been bidden to strike into one 
of the rugged roads that led into the moor itself, 
where hamlets AA'-ere scarce, and even isolatecJ, 
dAvellings feAV and iar botvA^’cen. 

‘ It Avould be a thousand pities,’ said Lady Alice 
presently, turning towards Ethel, Avhu sat la^side 
her in the wagonetto, ‘ not to shew you the Btau- 
naries— -which are among our principal lions here- 
abouts — ^before the Aviuter-storms set iu. It is not 
ahvays pleasant or quite safe to go so fur into the 
moor after apple-harvest.’ 

‘But you ibrget,’ said Ethel, smiling, ‘that I, iu 
my ignorance, have not the very faintest idea as Lo 
what Stannaries may be.’ 

‘Is it possible!’ exedaimed the child, turning 
upon her governess a glance of that pitying wonder 
with Avlucii the very young receive a c.oul'eaBion of 
deficient information on the part of tlunr elder.'!. 
‘Did you really never hoar, Mis.s Gray, of our 
GQrui& and Devon tin-mines 7--Avt; call Ihom 
Stannaries because stanmm is the Latin word for 
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tin, yon know— -wliicli w'cre worlced, ever so many j 
luuulrcds and tlioiisands of years a.fro, by Phtnui- 1 
cians and Cartlmgiuiaus and Jews I belicA'e, and ^ 
itomuus I am sure. Very ancient they are at any- ' 
rate, and very curious ; and I want to shew you 
ours, the only oire-s in this part of Dartmoor, with 
tlio stone huts of the miners still standing, although 
no tin has been taken, out of the lodes lor many a 
long year.’ 

Ethel laughed good-humouredly at her own 
scanty stock of local lore. 

‘.I have read,’ she said gently, ‘of tin mines in 
Cornwall, and of that place with the odd name 
Marazion, which made people fancy the Lost Tribes 
were to be looked for somewhere near the Land’s 
Exid, and how the Phccnioiaus came of old in, ships 
to fetch the tin away. But I did not know they 
came to Devon too.’ 

‘ 0 yes ; they did,’ persisted Lady Alice, eager 
for the credit of her county. * Our workings are 
quite as ancient as the groat Cornish mines, though 
not so big. And there was once a Mayor of Hal- 
gaver, and a sort of diggers’ law on the moor, as 
there is among the gold-seekers in Australia now. 
•t have heard Pupa speak of it. But there is the 
farnihons(d — pointing to a dxvcliing, screened by 
black, firs from the cold north-east winds, which 
crowned a swelling ridge of high gi-ound — ‘ where 
we cair leave the pony till we have finished our 
exploring.s. You are a capital walker, and so am 
I; and the way to enjoy the moor and understand 
it is to cross it on foot.’ 

The pony, wagonet,to, and lad in livery being 
duly left at the farm, the two girls set off together 
to traverse the distance that 'intervened between 
the ridge on which the house was built and a 
bleak table-land from whicli cropped up, like 
fossil mushrooms, many gray stones of various 
shapes. 

‘Those are the Circles — Uie Rounds as the poor 
peojilo call them,’ said Lady Alice in her character 
of cicerone. ‘Nobody in these parts cares to be 
near them after dark, Tiiey are said to be Iniunted, 
but that is all nonsense of cf>urse.' 

‘They look cold and ghostly enough even, in 
broad daylight,’ said Ethel, as they pushed on 
along a broad smooth track of emerald green, one 
of several green belts that varied the dull purple 
of the sea of heather. Ovcrliead, on tireless wing, 
the hawk wheeled. The lapwing, with comidain- 
ing note, sldrrcd the plain, striving with world-old 
artifice of drooping wing and broken flight, to 
lure away the human intruders from her Hat nest, 
full of speckled eggs. The moorland hare, dark- 
furred and long-limbed, broke abnuxtly from her 
seat am.! galloped oif unpnrsued. 'Tho Circles 
were reached at last, and proved to be quaint rings 
of dilapidated buildings, all of mdicwn stone and 
of the rudest construction. Here and there the 
huts, roof and walls alike composed of rough 
slabs, were intact. Nothing coxrld be more desolate 
than tho appearance of these bare, gaunt hovels, 
reared by the hands of the long dead, standing 
solitary in the midst of a desert. 

‘licre they lived once upon a time, those old 
people, the heathen juiners, whose bronze tools 
and lumps of ore and morsels of charred wood 
are even now sometimes picked up by boys who 
hunt for birds’ eggs on the moor. They worked 
near the surface, and never drove their galleries 
very deep into the earth. And then came Chris- 




tian times, when those hovels w<ire inhabiteil by 
very different dwellers, until at last the mines 
were gumn up as no longer worth the labour 
of winning the tin.’ 

Ethel looked around her with, a kind of awe. 
She had imagination enough to enahlo. her to 
realise the dim .Past, when these de.4evted lints 
were peopled by inhabitants strange of garb and 
speocli, gnoniM of the mine utterly unlike to any 
who now tread Engli.sh ground. In fancy she 
could behold the motley throng of I’agan toihu'S, 
whose bronze picks had onee rung against gneiss 
and granite, mica and sandstone, on the now silent 
moor. There the Briton, his fair skin stained 
with woad, and the small and swarthy mountain- 
eer whose forefathers had preceded the Celt in 
ownership of the land, had laboured side by side 
with Spaniard, Moor, and Coth, with Scythian, 
Arab, and Indian — slaves all, and mostly captives 
in war, whom tlje cruel policy of Rome consigned 
to far-off regions of the earth, iiinch as our Justice 
stocked Virginian plantations and Austniliati cattle- 
runs with the offscourings of ignorance and 
crime. 

It was at the grave as it were of a dead in- 
dusLy that Ethel now stood. The ground, honey- 
combed by what resembled gigantic fabint-burrows, 
was strewed bore and there with flro,ss and scoria), 
and blackened by fire, wherever the remains of a 
rude kiln told of smelting carried on long ago. 

‘ 1 have all sorts of' things to shew you/ said 
Lady Alice impatiently. ‘ Just look into one of 
the huts, and then wonder Jiow human beings 
could ever^ have made a home of sncli a place. 
See! It is just like a stone bcui-hive-— no windows. 
Tiiat was lor warmth, I suppose. The little light 
they wanted came in at the door, no doubt. And 
up above tliere, where you see the hole between 
the stones, tlm smoke must have found its way 
out, after it had half-cliokcd tlie lungs and blinde'd 
the eyes of those inside the hut. They wanted 
a good peat-fire though, to keep them alive when 
the great snows of winter fell ; and they had it too, 
for just see how hard and bhujk the earthen floor 
has become in tiie course of years. Now then 
for tho mine where the Roman sword was found, 
ami then for tlie .Pi.\;iea’ Well.’ 

The Pixies’ Well proved to be a curious natural 
depression in the rocky soil, thimble-shaped, and 
about twenty feet in depth, carpeted with moss 
of the brightest green from the brink to where 
the water glimmered starlike from amid rank 
weeds beneath. 

‘ They say the fairies used to dance round this 
well on Midsummer night and dip .stolen children 
in the water, that they might never long to go 
back to earth again, but live contentoilly in 
Eliland. Our Devonshire peojxle believe all 
sorts of things still, you must Iniow, though they 
are getting ashamed of talking aliout them, before 
strangers.-— Are you tired. Miss Oray 'f ’ 

Miss Gray was not tired, and her menmrial 
pupil thereupon piroposed a visit to a new 
attraction. 

‘ The idea of it came into my head while we 
were looking down into the well,’ explanusd Lady 
Alice ; / and though the Hunger Hole is not one 
of the sights of the Stannaries, still if you are not 
afraid of a longer walk, we might visit it and yet 
be at home in good time, it is a mile or more 
from here.’ 
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‘ That is an odd name, the Hunger Hole/ said 
Ethel. ‘ I suppose there is some legend to account 
for so ominous a %vord?’ 

‘There is indeed,’ said the Earl’s youngest 
daughter as, hy Ethel’s side, she left the ring of 
ruinous huts and passed along a strong causeway 
that led towards the west ; ‘ and moreover, in this 
case tliere can he no doubt about its being true. 
A young Jacobite — it was just after the Northern 
rising in 1715 — lied to a country-house near here, 
Morford Place, where his mother’s family lived, 
hoping to he sheltered and enabled to embark 
secretiy for France. There had been treachery 
at work, however, for the fugitive’s intentions 
were revealed to the authorities;; and on the morn- 
ing of the very day when he arrived in mean 
disguise, constables and soldiers had searched the 
mansion from garret to cellar. 

‘ That the poor refugee should he concealed at 
Morford seemed impossible, and yet as the roads 
%vere beset and the harbours watched, escape over 
sea was not for the moment to he thought of. The 
squire of Morford bethought him of the place that 
W'e are going to see, which was then known to 
very few, and where priests had often been hidden, 
when every Jesuit who came to England carried 
his life in hia hand. So young Mr John Grahame 
— that was his name — was lodged in the grotto 
that we shall presently see, and sometimes one of 
the ladies of the family, hia cousins, and sometimes 
a trusty servant, carried him food. But the poor 
young man had some secret enemy who could not 
rest until assured of his destruction, for Just as 
the rigour of the i>ursnit seemed to be ovei-, and 
it was arranged tliat the fugitive shouhl he? put on 
board a anmggling craft bound for the French 
coast, Morford Place was again searched, and a 
chain of sentries posted, with orders to shoot 
whoever tried to pass them hy. 

‘Day after day dragged on, and no food could 
ho conveyed to the unfortunate occupant of the 
Hiding I-tole — the Priest’s Hole, as they called it 
theu-~while the. dragoons scoured the country, 
questioning the folks in every village if a stranger 
had been. seen. No doubt it was hoped that famine 
•would force the Jacobite to leave his retreat ; hut 
after a time the soldiers grew tired of "waiting, or 
the authorities imagined they had been on a false 
scent. At anyrate the troops were withdrawn. 
But whou some of the Morford family stole, 
trembling, to the unfrequented spot where their 
luckless kinsman lay hid, they stood aghast to 
see the raven and the carrion-crow’- flapping and 
screaming about the grotto — a sure sign that tliere 
Avas death Avithin, True enough, pour yoxing 
Grahame had i)eri.shod of want, sooner than 
A'-enturc forth to he drugged to the jail and the 
gibbet ; and ever since that day the place has 
borne the name of the Ilungfer Hole.’ 

By thi.s time tlu; stony causeway had given place 
to a narrow luotw’-ay that led through one of those 
sw’aiups that vary the undraiued .surfac(^ of Dart- 
moor. To left and right rose tall reeds, thick 
enough to simulate a tropical cane-brake, Avhile 
Avild flax, inalloAVS, and stunted alder-hushes 
abounded. The moor-hen sprang from h.ei’ nest 
among the bulrushes that bordered the sullen 
pools'' of discoloured Avater, and the snake crept 
liissing through the coarse gra.s,s, as if .angry at 
the uuAVonted ti’e.spa33 on hi.s haunts. The* iin- 
etablc ground, oven at that dry sea.son of the year, 


shook beneath the feet of the o.xplorers ; and it 
Avas easy for Ethel to give credence to her pupil’s 
statement that even the hardy moorrnan avoided 
Bitternley SAvamp in winter. 

‘The place took its name from the bitterns that 
used to abound here,’ said Lady Alice ; ‘ hut there 
is no nook too lonely for the men Avhom the 
London bird-stuffers employ, and the last bittern 
Avas shot two years since. Boon there Avon’t be a 
feathered creature, except pheasants and partridge.? 
and perhaps the saixcy sparroAVs, left alive, — ^But 
that ’ — ^as they passed a sheet of dark Avator, stained 
hy the peat of the morass until it resembled ink 
in hue— -‘is Blackpool; and yonder, among those 
rocks on the bank above, is the Hunger Hole. 
Yon cannot see the opening of the grotto from 
here — that is the beauty of it — but wait till -we 
get quite close, and then yon Avill understand how 
naturally the cave Avas made to hide in.’ 

Even when the two girls had got clear of the 
swamp and scrambled up the rude flight of steps, 
nearly effaced by time and rains, that facilitated 
the scaling of the precipitous bank, Ethel could 
see no signs of the grotto they sought, until her 
youthful companion pulled aside the hazel boughs, 
that greAv between two angles of lichen-incrustcd 
rock, and disclosed, about a yard aboA’-e their heads, 
a narroAv fissure, too low for a per-son of ordinary 
stature to enter Avithout stooping, and even then 
half-hidden by grass and brambles. 

‘That is the Hunger Hole,’ said Lady Alice 
trmmphaiitly. ‘A fugdtive may lie concealed here, 

I think, if the enemy were ranging all tlie moor to 
captoe him. It is higher itiside than at the 
mouth, and the bridge Avithin gives access to the 
inner chambei’. Come; Ave nmst bo (piiclc, — Ah ! 
tliere is no danger,’ added tlie girl, mi.sl;aking , 
the cause of her companiou’s hesitation, 

‘I am not afraid ; I Avas merely thinking of the ' 
sad story of this place,’ said Ethel Avith a shudder 
that she could not repress. And passing over the ' 
boulders of loose rock, they entered I ndian file 
into the Hunger Hole. I 

CHAUTEtt XXVIir. — OIIIB -EUNGER HOLE. ' 

Ethel, on following her young pupil 1,hrongh the 
darkling portal of tlie, cave, moved forward at first 
with extreme precaution ; but gradually, as her 
eyes became accustomed to the' dim mysterious 
light that reigned Avithin, she could distinguish 
thit the grotto really did increase in height within 
tAA'o paces of the entrance, and that it Avas quite 
possible to stand upright Avithout inconvenience 
beneath the rocky roof. She saAV that she Avas in 
a natural cavern of small diiminsions, tins irregular 
level of the floor being moisi.«nc(l by the Avaler 
that oozed through a crevice batW(!cn two iuo.ssy 
stones and trickled onwards iintil it fell, with a 
monotonous dripping sound, into a chasm some 
teix or eleven feet in breadth, over Avhich a wooden 
bridge, the timbers of Avhich were black Avith age 
and coated with colourless growths of fungi and 
mosses, afforded the means of pa.ssing, 

‘They say the Hunger Hide Avas IcnoAvn and 
used from Amry early times,’ ob.scrved Lady Alice, 
stopping fearlessly upon the dilapidated bridge, of 
AA-hich the hand-rails, if such there liad been, bad 
long since rotted aAmy. ‘But its very existence 
was kept secret by the Morfords of M,orl’ovd and 
two or three other families of the neighbouring 
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gentry and iheir trusty retainers, until after that 
sad tragedy of wliioii I told you. You -will find 
the inner cliainher more eomfortahle than the 
mrter cave, wliere the spring ia.’ 

And indeed Ethel found herself in a recess, 
somewhat smaller than the exterior portion of the 
cavern, hut dry, and free alilce from trickling 
moi.shu’o and the unwholesome growth of orypto- 
gauia, that carpeted the slimy floor of the aute- 
cliamber througli which tlmy "had passed. At one 
extremity of the chamher a sort of bench or 
hed-place had been cut, evidently by human 
agency, in the stony wall. Light came filtered 
down through houghs and creejung-plpts from 
above the chasm, where a glimpse of the sky 
might be caught ; while beneath, some subterranean 
pool or streamlet, to judge by the drip, drip, of 
the water that ran over the mossy lip of the 
fissure, certainly existed. 

'‘Life must have been very dreary hare, spent 
in solitude, and with the haunting apprehension 
that at each instant the secret of the hiding-hole 
might be betrayed or discovered,’ said Ethel, again 
shivering, as though the air of the cave had been 
icy cold, " It would ho almost better to lace airy 
danger than to linger — 

A sudden creaking and cracking, as of breakirrg 
wood-work, interrupted Ethel’s speech, and was 
instantly followed by a dull heavy plunge, and 
then a splashing sound, as though something 
^ weighty had fallen from a considerable height into 
' water below. 

^ Good heavens, the hridge—tho bridge ! ’ Such 
were the words that rose simultaneously to the 
Hps of both the girls, and by a common impulse 
pupil and governess hurried to the verge of the 
abyss. Their instinct of alarm liad been hut 
too acemrate in divining what had occurred. The 
bridge—- the rotten old timbers of which had for 
centuries been exposed to tlie corroding influeneo 
of time and decay — had disappeared into tho 
depths below, and now an impassable chasm 
yawned between the young explorers of fhe cave 
and the doorway by wliieh they had entered it. 
They fell back and lo(dced at one another with 
white .scared faces. 

Ethel was the first to recover her self-com- 
mand. ‘ This is awkward,’ she said, trying to smile, 
‘for wo shall he late in reaching Higli Tor, and I 
am afraid the Countess will be anxious. Of course, 
as soon as ' it is known that wo have not returned 
to the farm where the carriage and pony were left, 
search will be made.’ 

‘No one will think of looking hero,’ returned 
young Lady Alice,, with a disconsolate shake of 
the head, ‘ We arc fully two miles from the 
Stannaries, tod everybody will suppose that wo 
have returnoA. thenco by the footpath that crosses 
Bramberry Common, or the bridle-road that skirts 
Oltey Pool and the Bed Rock — short-cuts both of 
them, and favourite paths of mine, as is known. 
I am, unluckily, a wilful child, and have a sad 
character for roving over hill and dale, so that 
. oven Mamma will not be frightened at the first. 
And— and, another thing that is haA Nobody 
will suspect lift of crossing Bitternley Swamp, even 
in fine weather, without a gentleman or a man of 
some sort, to take care of us in di,8e of need. The 
truth is, Mis.s Gray, it was a silly thing to do, a 
foobhardy trick to play even on a day like this ; 
for lives have been lost there often, as all oh the 


moor know, W'e got across dry-fooiicul or nearly 
so ; but it might have beam dillbreut. My livolhor 
said once, I was as bad to follow as a Will-o’-tlm- 
Wisp could be.’ The girl huigluid, as tluuigh to 
reanimate her own droojiing spirits, but tbo 
sullen echoes of the cave gave luusk tim laughter 
hollowly. 

‘Can we not make some aiguiib ' call aloud 
j perhaps, to notify our itlight to !iuy who may b(5 
' passing near ? ’ asked Etlud, art(!r a mouamth c.on,- 
I .sidoraiion. But even as cdio spokii .sihe felt the 
■ futility of the expedient .she had suggested. 

‘ Nobody may pass this wa,y lor weeks to come,’ 
said Lady Alice despondently. ‘ You don’t know, 
you can’t guess how very de.solate Bartnxoor is at 
mo.st times. We might scream our.selve.s hoar.se, 
without getting an answer from any voice but 
that of the peewit by day and the fern-owl by 
night No ; I wus thinking I could perhaps get 
across.’ 

But a deliberate survey of tho (‘basm inoved 
the hopcle.s.sue3.s of .such au uttouipt A trained 
gymnast with norvt*.s exce])tioually steady could 
readily have taken tho. leap, ulthougli to* slip or 
stumble was to incur a certain and, mhovable 
death in tho un.soen waters beslow. But even the 
hardy maidens wVio tend their brass-belled kino 
among the Alpine pastures of Tyrol would have 
flinched fronr the eilbrt to spring from one side of 
that yawning gulf to the other. ‘I, 'hen for a time, 
a long time, there was silence, unbroken save by 
tho regular plash and tinkle of the water, as it 
trickled over the floor of the outer cave and fell 
over into the black aby,g.s below. 

‘ They must surely take tho alarm at Ifigh Tor,’ 
said Ethel after a Hjiace. ‘There will he a Inie- 
atid-cry through all the neighbourhood. Tlie 
worst that can happen will be that wo may 
spend tlie night here, and be very cold and very 
hungry,’ 

‘ liuugry ! Yes, we are likely to be that, before 
we are found,’ half-petulaiitly iutorrupteil Lady 
Alice. And then there was no more said for a 
longer time than before. 

l<h'.lml’.s mind was busy as she sat aide by side 
with her pupil on the rough-Jiewn bench of stone 
that had Ixeen tho death-bed of tho luckless Jaco- 
bite refugee. IIow little had she thought, when 
listening au hour or two ago, to the legend of 
John Graharnc’s death., tliat she who told and .she 
who hearkened to the tale would soon be shut up 
in that dismal lair, to suffer hard.ship, porhap.s 
even to-— — No, not to die, so near to home and 
friends ; that was a .supposition too wild to be 
harboured ! They must he sought out, found, 
delivered from the prlsoir to whic'.h accident had 
consigned them. Some one would pass. Home 
one might even then be witliiu lieavjng. and ]>e 
rambling on all-unconscious of tlm predicament 
of those within. So strongly did the idea that 
friendly cans might bo near present itself to Etin 1, 
that she started to her feet, calling aloud again, 
and again, for help. Tho hollow echoes of tho 
■cave returned the soitud, as though in mockery, 
while Lady Alice sat mute and 'lisLlass on the 
rocky bench. Presently she too sprang up, ‘I 
cannot hoar it,’ cried the young girl, in 'her quifik 
impetuous way. ‘I would sooner run the ri.sk 
of fifty deaths than remain hei’e, listening to tlm 
dreadful drip, drip, of the water as it fiilk into 
tlm pool or the brook beneath. can’t, now 
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ilip, bridge ia gone, cross the fissure. But perhaps, 
ir you would help me, I might manage to scramble 
to the top of the roclcs above here where the light 
comes down, and at anyrate wave a handkerchief, 
or do something to attract attention if any one 
comes near.’ 

Ethel glanced up at the ragged rocks draped 
svith weed and bramble, and then down at the 
gai'nng chasm, into wliich a false step would prob- 
ably iiurl any aspirant who should prove nnetpal 
to the attempt, 

‘ It is for me to try it, my dear, not you,’ she 
said quietly, but with a resolution that was not to 
be shakem. ‘ I am taller and stronger ; and besides, 
how could I meet the Oountess again if I allowed 
you to run into a danger I shrank iroin And 
%vithoufc jfurther prelude Ethel grasped a tough 
tendril of the ivy that hung within reach, and 
by clinging to every crevice or angle of the rock 
that could yield support to foot or hand, succeeded 
in gaining a lodge of stone, above which a tall 
slender hazel shot up into the free air. But to 
climb the few feet of bare stone above her was 
impossible. ‘ It is idle ; I cannot do it,’ she said 
sadly. 

It did indeed begin to seem a hopeless case, that 
is supposing that young Lady Alice w'as correct in 
her estimate of the loneliness of the spot and of 
the unlikelihood of succour. 

‘1 cannot reach the top; the rock is as steep 
as a Willi,’ said Ethel, again looking, down from 
amidst the ferns and foxgloves, the ivy trails and 
ropes of bramble, that hair-filled the aperture. 

<That tall nut-tr(?,o, it is close to your hand,’ 
cried the cptick-witteci young damsel below. ‘ Could 
you not pull it towards you, tie your handkerchief 
to the topmost bougli, and let it spring up again ‘I 
That would give us a chance, should any one 
come near.' 

With some difficulty Ethel succeeded in grasp- 
ing the tough stem of the tall hazed, and bending 
it "until she was able to make fast her handker- 
chief; as Alice had suggested, to the uppermost 
twigs. Up sprang the slender stem again the 
instant it was released, and the white pennon 
jluttered out, clear of the rocks, in the moorland 
breeze, 

‘We have hoisted our flag,’ said Lady Alice 
blithely, Cio let them know' we are at home.’ 
But as hour after hour went by, and the longed- 
for help came not, and the increasing gloom of 
the liunt; cool light that filled the grotto told of 
the waning of tlie day, the spirits of Ethel’s young 
charge lost their buoyancy. 

‘ 1 wish at least,’ she said peevishly, ‘ that tire- 
some dripping of the water would but stop. I 
feel as though it would drive me mad. Why not 
try the jump back over the chasm ? Even if one 
fell in, ,it would be better so than to die by 
inches.’ 

Ethel did her best to impart comfort. But her 
pupil would not be comforted. 

‘No, no!’ .she said repeatedly; Hhey will not 
find us till— till it is too latij. The last place 
where any one would dream of looking is the 
'! i imger Ilole. It is so far off that nobody will 
imagine we walked all the way ; and then, as 
nomj laiow of the broken bridge, it will never 
occiu’ t(i any one tliut wo are shut up here. They 
will lielicve ns to he drowned. It is not diflicuit 
tu get smothered in a swamp hereahouts. And 


the pools will he dragged and the rivers ex- 
amined, and still the riddle will remain unsolved,’ 
Presently the girl crept up to Ethers side and 
stole her hand into that of her governess. M 'svant 
you to forgive me, Miss Gray — Ethel dear,’ she 
said in a low voice. ‘It is my wilfulness that 
has been the cause of all.’ 

Ethel answered her soothingly ; and with a great 
sob young Lady Alice, wdio was no coward, kept 
down her rising tears. For an honr or more they 
sat silent, hand in. hand, 

‘Do you remember,’ ivhispercd Alice Dc Were, 
after a time, ‘an old, old song, The Mistletoe 
Bough ? Maud sings it. I am afraid it will come 
true for us, and the Hunger Hole will have a new 
story,’ 


"SOME ANIMAL ENEMIES OF MAN. 

It is a somewhat remarkable fact that the domain 
of human existence is singularly liable to be in- 
truded upon by lower forms of both animal, and 
plant life, which may in some cases inflict injury 
of great extent upon man’s possessions or even 
upon his bodily frame. Not so long ago a foreign 
member of the beetle-fraternity threatened the 
interests of agriciiltnrists in this country, and 
caused consternation to prevail throughout the 
length and breadth of the land. And altboxigli 
the alarm with, which tlie advent of the insect- 
intruder was hailed has now disappeared, agri- 
culturists would, inform us tliat their especial 
ti:rritf>ry is beset with other insect-euemios wdiich 
iuvariaiily damage their crops, and which in cer- 
tain seasons cause the disastrous .failure of many 
a thriving field. Witness in proof of this the 
ravages of the ‘turnip-lly’ and its jieighbours, 
which blight the crops in some districts to an 
extent wliich must be seen to be realised. Or 
take the case of the hop-grower, whoso favourable 
prospects largely depend 911 the absence of a small 
species of plant-lice which specially aifects these 
plants, and which in certain seasons may cause, 
by their enormous increase, the total failure of tliis 
important crop. Nor do our insect-foes confine 
their ravages to growing-crops. When the fruits 
of the harvest have been duly gathered in and 
stored within tlie granary, even there tliejr are 
attacked by minute pests. Numberless insects— 
flies, beetles, and other forms— select, the granary 
as a nursery or suitable place .for the upbringing of 
their young ; the larvm or young insects feeding 
on the grain and de.sf;roying large/ quantities by 
their increase as well us thiir destructive 
habits. Apart from the domain of agriculture, 
however, lower forms of animal and plant .life 
powexfully affect man’s estate. The growth, and 
increase of low-er plants produce many skin-dis- 
eases; and if it he true— already rendered pro- 
bable— that epidemics are propagated through the 
a.geney of living ‘germs’ which increase after the 
fashion: of lowerlforms of life, then it may be held 
that Ave arc liable to be attacked on every side by 
enemies, insignificant as to .size, but of incalculable 
power when their numbers are taken into con- 
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sideration. Parasites of various kinds ravage man’s 
jdocks and even aftect liis owi health, so that it is 
perfectly clear tliat we do not by any means enjoy 
any immixnity whatever from the enemies which 
living nature in its prolific abundance produces, 
and which select man and man’s belongings as 
their lawful spoil. 

Tlie animal enemies of man, concerning which 
we purpose to say a few words in the present paper, 
belong to a dilFcrent sphere from that at which we 
have just glanced. Some of the most powerful 
marauders upon human territory belong to the 
Mollusca or group of the true shell-fish, and pre- 
sent themselves as near relations of the oysters, 
mussels, and their allies. The molluscs which 
become of interest to man in other than a gastrono- 
mic sense, possess, like the famous oyster, a bivalve 
shell, or one consisting of two halves. In the first 
of man’s molluscan enemies to which we may 
direct attention, the shell is of small size, and so 
far from inclosing the body of the animal, appears 
to exist merely as an appendage to one extremity, 
which for want of a better term, we may name the 
head— although, as every one knows, no distinct 
head exists in the oyster and its kind. Suppose 
that from this head-extremity, hearing its two 
small shells, a long worm-like or tubular body is 
contmued, and we may then form a rough and ready, 
but correct idea of the appearance of the famous 
* ship-worm ’-—the Teredo of the naturalist. This 
animal was first styled the ‘ ship-worm ’ hy I'jiu- 
najus and his contemporaries ; and in truth it re- 
sembles a worm much more closely than its shell- 
fish neighbours. A.s a worm, indeed, it was at first 
classified by naturalists. But appearances in zoo- 
logical science are as deceptive as they are known 
proverbially to bo in common life, and the progress 
of research afterwards d\ily discovered beneath the 
worm-like guise of the teredo, all the characters of ' 
a true mollusc. The long body of the mollusc 
simply consists of the breathing-tubes, by which , 
water is admitted to the gills, being cxtrenxoly 
developed, the body proper 1)eing represented by 
the small portion to which the two .small shells are 
attached. 

The importance of the ship-worm arises from 
the rise it makes of these apparently insignificant 
shells as a boring-apparatus ; and any sea-side 
visitor, residing on a coast where an ocean-swell or 
severe storms strew the shore with drift-wood, has 
but to use his eyes to assixre himself of the extent 
and perfection, of the ship-worm’s laboura. Pieces 
of drift-wood may be seen to be literally riddled 
by these mollusca, which, live in the burrows they 
thus excavate- Each habitation is further scon to 
be coated with a limy layer formed by the tubular 
body, and the boring for the most part is noted to 
proceed in tlie direction, of the grain of the wooA 
The little excavator turns aside in its course, how- 
ever, when it meets with a knot in the wood, and 
an iron nail appears of all things to bo the ship- 
worm’s areatest obstacle — a fiict which has been 
taken advantage of, as we shall presently see, by 
way of arresting its-^vork o.f destruction. 

Linnaeus long ago designated the ship-worm as 


the calamUas navium, and althougli perhaps the 
expression as applied to slaps i.s somewhat; far- 
fetched — .save in the case of broken-down hulks ■ 
and utterly inaijplicable in this age <jf iron, there 
can bo little doubt that regarded relatively tO' 
wooden piles, piers, and like, erections, the (-ihip- 
worm is niiquestionably a calamity persuui tied. Ho, 
atanyrate,thougliL the Uuteb. iul!u‘, y{',ar.s 
when the teredo Ixigau to piiy att(mtiou.s of too 
e.xclnsive a nature to the weod(?n ]ule.s which .sup- 
ported the great earth- works or ‘dike.s’ that keep 
the sea from claiming tihe ITnited l.hoviucca as its 
own. A Dutchman has boon well, sani, to p.ay 
great attention to two things which art', euplnjui- 
ously and .shortly expres.sed hy the wtu'd-s ‘ dams ’ 
and ‘ drams,’ The forme-r keep the sea from invad- 
ing his territory, and the latter aid in protecting 
him personally from the efiects of the perennial 
damp amidst which ho e.xists. The ship-worm in 
the years just mentioned caused terror to prevail 
through the length and breadth of the Kethcr- 
lauds, through its appearance in large numbers in 
the wooden idles of the dams or dil'ces. t.)n thi!,ye 
piles the fortunes of Holland may bo. said to 
depend ; and the foundations of the ’.Dutch empire 
might therefore be regarded, correctly enongh, as 
having been sapped and threatened by an envious- 
enemy in the shape of a mollusc, and one belonging 
to by no means the highest group of that division 
of animals. The alarm spread fast through the 
Netherlands, and the government was not slow 
to appreciate the danger, or to offer a reward of 
large amount for the discovery of any phut 
which would succe.ssfully stay the progress of 
such dreaded in vader.s. 

Inventors, it might be rinuarked, are not .slow, 
as a rule, to accept i,uvitation3 of .such gemerous 
nature ; and if 3’icport, speaks truly, tlu.i ofiiico of 
discriminating between the worthless and feasible- 
projects which were submitted to the Dutcih 
nation on the occasion referred to, could not havc^ 
proved (utlicn' an easy or enviable one. Then 
came the chemists with lotions innumerable, and 
the inventora of varuisho.s, paints, and poisons, 
were in a state of hopeful anxiety. But none 
of these preparations was .found to fulfil the 
a'oquired coufliti,ou.s, and the only inoject which 
appeared to savour of feasibility was one which 
was rejected on account of its impracticable- 
nature — namely that of picking the teredos from 
their burrows like whelks from their shells, Tho 
kingdom of Holhind tlms appeared in a fair way 
of being undermined by ah enemy of infinitely 
greater power and one less c.T,pable of boiii’g 
succes.sful.ly resisted than the Craud Turk, who 
once upon a time declared his intention of extiit - 
minating the nation, with an army wlioso onlj’- 
weapons were spades aird shovels. But aftc'.i' a 
period of unre3t;rictc<l laboiu', i-he sliip-wonn 
‘turned bail’ on the Netherlands, and disappeared 
as suddenly as it had appeared, leaving only .a 
few stragglers to niark the vantage-gromid. 

Though Britain has not .suifored from ti.aod.o- 
epidemics in the same measure as Holland, there 
can be little doubt that the ravages of this mollusc 
on the timber of our piers and doedryards, cost tm 
a largo sum annually. The stoutest oak is riddled 
through with the same ease display{3d in peribrat- 
ing the softer pine; aiid in some of our seaport 
towns, especially oji the southern coasts, tho yearly 
estimates for repairs of damage done by the ship- 
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wona form no inconsiderable item in tlie govern- 
ment or local expenditure as the case may be. 
The most ellectual plan for the repression of the 
teredo and for the prevention of its work of 
destruction aptpears to be that of protecting the , 
exposed timber by driving therein short nails with ! 
very broad head's. These nails form a kind of ! 
armour-casing which is rendered more effective 
through the chemical action of the water in 
prodiicing rust. 

tjorne molluscs, near neighbours of the teredo, 
and which burrow for the most part into stone, 
but occasionally perforate wood, are those belong- 
ing to the Piddock-family — the genera Pholas and 
Haxicava of the naturalist— -celebrated by Pliny 
of old as phosphorescent animals. The Sascicavm 
have somewhat elongated shells, by means of 
which they burrow in rocks and lie ensconced 
in their dwelling-places, and whose perforated 
rock-homes are eagerly sought after by all who 
delight in forming rockeries in their gardens. 
These molluscs have ere now caused fears for 
the safety of Plymouth breakwater, through 
the persistence with which they excavated their 
burrows into the substance of the stones. And 
as has been well pointed out, the destructive 
action of these molluscs may pave the way for 
an inroad of the sea ; a riddled mass of rock 
or stone being rendered through their attack 
liable to disintegration from the action of the 
waves. 

A ffnal example of an animal enemy of man 
which as regards size is to he deemed insignificant 
when c.omptirod with the teredo, but whieli never- 
theleas adds by its ilestructive work to our annual 
expenditure, is the little crustacean known aa 
the Limnoria teruhrans, or popularly as the wood- 
boring shrimp or ‘gribble.’ This animal belongs 
to the group including the familiar ‘Slaters’ or 
‘Wood-lice,’ found under stones and in damp 
situations, and by means of its powerful jaws 
burrows deeply into wood of all kinds. Occasion- 
ally, the ship-worm and griliblc have been found 
at 'work in the same locaiity and have committed 
ravages of great extent ; the latter, on account , 
of its small size, being more difficult of detection 1 
ami erudicatiou than its molluscau neighbour. 

The consideration of a subject such as the 
present, it may lastly be remarked, possesses a 
phase not without some degree of consolation to 
minds which, if incapable of seeing ‘ good in every- 
thing,’ may nevertheless believe in the adjustment 
and counterbalancing of most of Nature’s opera- 
tions. The repression of animal life by parasites 
may in one .sense prove a gain to nature at large, 
viewed from a Malthusiau stand-point, although 
humanly considered, there may be differences^ of 
0 ])iniou regarding the aiiplicability of the opinion 
to the case of man, Put if the ravages of the 
teredo and its neighbours on the works of man 
are to be considered as a veritable affliction, we 
must not fail to think also of the service these 
animals render in clearing the ocean of vast masses 
of drift-wood, which, liberated from the mouths of 
all the great rivers of the world, woirid speedily 
accumulate to check navigation and impede com- 
niei'f'.ft in mairy quarters of the world. The genius 
of iJruuel, which discerned in the manner of the 
ship-wfum’s burrowing the true method of excavat- 
ing the tunnel associated with his name, and 
which thus improved cngineeriug science by a. 


happy thought and observation, may also be 
regarded as bearing testimony to the consoling 
fact that there exi.st few evils which are entirely 
unmixed with good. 


MY JOUENEY TO BllIGHTON. 

A FEW years ago, in the second week of September, 
I found mysell^ very much against my inclination, 
still inhaling tlie dusty atmosphere of my London 
chambers, Lincoln’s Inn. I was anxioixs that the 
suit upon which I was engaged should he ready for 
the commencement of the November term ; it was 
unusually intricate ; the client a man of high rank 
and importance, or I should not have allowed it 
to detain me in town after the 12th of August, 
at which date all the ordinary temptations had 
assailed me and had been resisted ; and now having 
relinquished my favourite recreations, both grouse 
and partridge shooting, all my friends dispersed 
far and wide, and no companion left in town 
with whom I cared to spend the remaining xveoks 
of the long vacation, I was quite at a loss wliither 
to betake myself for a change, so necessary to 
the exhausted legal brain at that period of the 
year. I turned over the leaves of my Bradshaw 
in the hope of gaining an idea, but its maddening 
pages left me more unsettled than ever, A.t last 
I suddenly resolved to run dowix to Brighton by 
the afternoon express, which I found would just 
give me time to go homo for a portmanteau and 
make the few necessary arrangement, s for a short 
absence ; one thing only being dear to my mind, 
that I should not slay long away. 

The transit from Liucoln’.s Inn to Eaton Place, 
Avhere as a bachelor I still rcsidetl with my mother, 
was rapidly accomplished ; and if T had not been 
unexpectedly detained at home, I .should have 
reached Victoria in comfortable time ; as it was, 
my hansom only drove into the station as the bell 
was ringing for the train to start, and I liastily 
jumped into the first carriage in which 1, could 
find room, as the train moved on. It proved to he 
a second-class. 

As soon as I had settled myself in my corner, 
I naturally took an observation of my com- 
panions. There were but two on my side of the 
carriage : an elderly and very provincial-looking 
lady ; and opposite to her, and in the furthest 
corner from ray own, a very young one, who at 
once arrested my attention. TJiat she was quite a 
girl -was very evident, though her i'ace was almost 
concealed by one of those ugly blue veils which 
render the complexion livid, the hair green ; but 
in this instance the actual shade of the latter was 
visible in the rich plaits which were coiled round 
the back of her head, and such golden-brown is 
sure to be accompanied by a skin as fan.' as that 
of the slender throat of which I just caught a 
glimpse. The figure was extremely petite and 
graceful, the drees perfectly plain, anti the whole 
appearance so undoubtedly that of a young lady, 

I that it seemed an almost incongruous circumstamie 
I that she should have in her lap a sleeping infimt. 






The cliihl—richlj' dressed in ample robes, and care- 
fully veiled — was so small that I guessed it to be 
scai’cely a month old. 

No\v we all hnow that there are women, who 
adore 1jfiljic.s, and. it is possil-ile that there are 
also some yit'ls who arc given to a predilection bo 
incomprch'cnHiblo to the intisculine mind generally. 

I concluded that ,1 beheld one of these wonders in 
MY youthful hillow-traveller, as at any slight move- 
meui of her little charge, she soothed aiicl hnshed 
it in a truly maternal manner; while her com- 
panion (no doubt, thought I, the child’s nurse) was 
entirely occupied, as it seemed to me fox want of 
sometliiug else to do, with a huge packet of sand- 

■ ';.'Wiohes.'-.'' 

Presently our fast train stopped at Croydpn. 
The elderly female prejiared to alight ; and having , 
assisted her, I offered to liaTid out the young lady. ! 
To niy great surprise she said : ‘ Thank you very , 
much, but I go on to Brighton.’ , ' 

* .And hahy too ? ’ I asked. 

‘ 0 yes ! ’ she replied. ' I never trust him to 
any one else.’ 

I was sorely perplexed. Surely, surely she could 
not ho the mother. The thought was preposterous. 
My curiosity was fairly roused, and I tried to be- 
gtxilc her into conversation on indifferent topics ; 
but she was a discreet little person, and her 
replies were so monosyllabic, that wo arrived at 
our dcatination without having become in the least 
better acf[uainted. However, as we entered the 
station, she did at last throw back the ugly 
veil as she looked somewhat anxiously from the 
window, and then disclosed to my admiring gaze 
one of the loveliest faces I had ever looked^ upon. 
She appeared to be about sixteen. Large dark eyes 
briglit as stars, were shaded with long black lashes ; 
a rosebud of a mouth, a small delicate nose ever 
so slightly retmiasL’, and the sudden blush which 
increased these charm, s, Avhen I asked if she ex- 
pected any one to meet her, made a poAverful 
impres.sion upon mo tJien, and wore de.stincd, 
thougl'i I knew it not at the time, to ’affect my 
peace of mind and influence my future life, 

.T repeated my question before she gave her 
hesitating am^wer : ‘ Tire fact is I do not expect 
any one, as my friends do not know that 1 am 
^ ' alone.’ . ■ j 

‘Pray allow me then to help you with your 
luggage, or in any way.’ 

‘ Thank you so much, but I have no Inggagc ; 
thc^servants brought it all down yesterday.’ Then 
again hlu.shing, she added : ‘ If you would .kindly 
call a fly, it will be all I shall require.’ 

Before handing her out of the carriage, I offered 
(I confess in much tribulation) to relieve her of 

■ the infant ; but she exclaimed, laughing merrily : 

‘ O no ; I really could not trust you for the worlcl.’ 

So we walked together towards the fly, I 
having previously observed that her ticket, like 
ray own, was for the first-class. Here was another 
mystery. In, my haste I had been glad to secui'e 
a scat anywhere ; but I recollected that she must 
have been settled in her comer of the carriage for 
some time when I jumped in, as she then appeared 
to be quite absorbed in a book. We now reached 
; the fly and not in the least incommoded with her 
I bnrden, she skipped nimbly rrp the steps, and 
requested me to direct the driver to ‘ 89 Mg-r in e 
Parade,’ ^ 

‘No mystery about the address at all events/ 

fe 


I thought as I raisinl ray hat to take leave of my 
fair companion, rvho bending towards me, tliauked 
mo with the sweet voice and refined prommoiation 
that I love to hear in wenuen, for the slight service 
I had rendered her, und left me perfectly be- 
witched by ber grace and bcvauly. ]. stood gazing 
after the fly till it was ijuite out of sight, bclore 
I procured one for luyscJf. I conic, I not nudeu’- 
stand my feeling, s. That I, a man of the world, 
accustomed to the society of attractive women, 
should in my thirtieth year fall in love at firat 
sight with a little girl scarcely more than half 
that age, seemed incredible, I could not, and 
would not believe it. No; it certainl}’' w'as mere 
curiosity wiiich induced me to traverse Brighton 
from morning to night in the hope of seeing 
her again. For three wiiole da 3 as my rambles 
were nnsuccessful, I fancied once that she passed 
in a barouche on the drive ; hut it w'as only the 
osc ill the carriage which struck me, the face 
cing turned away. At last I began to fear that 
she and her friends had only stopped at l.lrighlon 
m 'route for some other destination ; and feeling 
utterly weary of all the frequented parts of the 
gay town, on tlie fourth ihorning I wandered 
tmvards Ciiftonville. A deep reverie ivas inter- 
rupted by the sound of silvery-t'oued laugMor ; 
and considerably below me on*^tIie beach I dis- 
cerned the fairy ‘form which had become so familiar 
to my imagination. An adjacent seat was a 
‘coigne of vantage’ whence I could watch her 
Avho had so attracted me. 

She w'us attired in a dainty morning-dress of 
pale blue, looped up over the crisp white frills 
! of an under-skirt ; she wore the same hat in which 
I had finst seen her, but without the objectionable 
arail, and still better, was without the far more objec- 
tionable baby. A .fashionable-looking lady was 
seated near her occupied with a book ; wdiile the 
fairy (as I shall call her till I know her name) 
was frolicking about wdth a little Maltese dog, 
which she vainly endeavoured to entice into tlie 
sea. The little animal, more like a ball of white 
wool, scampered readily enough, after the pebbles 
thrown for it as the waves retreated, but rushed 
hack to his mistres-s, as if for protection from tlie 
advancing waters, as they returned and broke 
upon the shingle. 

I watched these gambols with the interest of a 
school-hoy, rather than that of a man of my 
mature age, and felt that I should never tire of fio 
watching them. Then, the elder lady rose and spoke 
to her companion ; the latter immediately picked 
np the little dog, and they walked slowly up the 
beach towards the pflaco where I was sitLin;;;', 
without observing me until they were so close 
that I could not .avoid (had I so wished) juising 
my hat to my late railway corapauion. SIio ru-' 
turned ray salutation with a blusli and a snrili- ; 
while her friend’s inquiring glance was souunvluit 
haughty. 

‘The gentleman, dear aunt,’ explained the fairy, 

‘ who was so kind to me on my journey.’ 

‘I am happy, sir, to have the opportunity (fl 
thanking you for your attention to my niece/' was 
the rejoinder — the words being courteous enough, 
while the manner was so distant, that it wa,s iju- 
poasible for me to do otherwise than w,ish, them 
good-morning, .and content mj^solf •svith gazhig 
after the blue cloud which enveii.>ped my fairy till 
it had melted away in the distance. 
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Of coitrso I walked in the same direction the 
following morning, hut no fairy api)cared to, me. 

I tried the esplanade, the piers, the shops at all 
lionra, -without success. At last one day, which 
I had .almost determined should he ray last in 
Eriglifcon, I thought ,a hook might change ray 
thoughts, and hy 'good-fortune went for it- to the 
IH.irary in )St James’s Street. There, standing in 
■the cnl'.rance, I beheld the graceful little lady with 
her -^vlute dog. The stately aunt was at the 
counter turning over the hooks ; and when at last 
she had. made her choice, she found her niece 
actually conversing with a comparative stranger. 
I could see that she was not greatly pleased at the 
meeting, in spite of her studied politeness ; but to 
my infinite satisfaction, a friendly shower detained 
her, and she was unavoidably drawn into the con- 
versation, though with true English reserve ; her 
niece, on the contrary, chattered away with all the 
naivete of a child. , 

‘We must liave a llj'-, Lily,’ said the aunt 
presently. ‘ I am sure the rain will not cease for 
some time.’ 

‘Oh, it is really hardly ■worth while/ replied 
that young lady, ‘"we are so near home, and iny 
ctmsiderate fellow-traveller has oflered ns his 
umbrella.’ 

‘ Vou are extremely polite, sir/ said the frigid 
duenna; ‘but you require it yourself; we cannot 
think of’ 

‘ Not at all,’ I in terra pt;ed. ‘ Pray favour : me by 
using it. Any time will do for returning it; either 
to the Olil Ship, whore I am staying ; or l am here 
almost every day; or if you -will allow me, I would 
sa'vaj all trouble by calling for it.’ I then presented 
my card, which bore my iwvn address. It evidently 
satislied her, fr»r the icy manner perceptibly 
thawed ; and taking out her card-case, she g,ave me 
lior own, expressing h,er hope that they might have 
th<5 pleasure of seeing me. 

1-Iere was a success. I think I must have 
returned to the hotel on wings — certainly it was 
not the ordinary walk of mortals which con- 
veyed me I for I found rajself seated before ray 
solitary dinner quite oblivious of everything that 
might' have occurred since that parting at the 
library. 

The following afternoon, on wings again, I flew 
to the temple Avhich enshrined my divinity. Miss 
Langdale was at home. I had of course inquired 
for -the elder lady, I was conducted up the broad 
staircase to an' elegant drawing-room, its four 
French udndows opening upon a spacious veran- 
dah, w'hich xjleasantly shaded this luxuriously 
furnished apartment;. A grand-piano and harp 
testified to the musical tastes of the family. But 
there w-as little time for observation, as Miss 
Liaugdalo eirtered the room almost immediately. 
Hlie was very gracious in her welcome ; but that 
could not make up to me for the absence of her 
cdiarming niece. 

‘ 1 mi sorry/ observed the lady, as if 

stating a very nnimportant Ihct, ‘that my niece 
is not at home ; it is the day for her riding-lesson, 
and unfortunately she has but just gone.’ 

I. could scarcely conceal my bitter disappoint- 
ment siTiUciently. to make a conventional reply: 
‘ .1, of course fortunate to have found one of 
Iho. ladies at home in so line a day, &c.’ 

d’here was no diflicnlty in ‘getting on,’ as it is 
called, -with Miss Ijangda'le : the inevitable subject 


of the weather was disposed of at once ; politics 
occupied almost as short a time; church matters 
■u'ere settled as briefly; in short every conceiv- 
able topic was touched upon before I had an 
opportunity of leading the conversation to the 
niece. 

‘ I have two nieces under my charge,’ said Miss 
Langdale — ‘ Lilian, whom yea have seen ; the 
younger still a child at school; also a nephew, 
who I assure you is more trouble than both the 
girls together ; but I am happy to say my brother 
has now sent him abroad with a tutor, so we 
must hope he will return much improved.’ The 
voluble lady then proceeded to inform me that Mr 
Langdale had lost his wife when ‘ Ilosa ’ was bora, 
and that she, the aunt, had resided with the lamily 
ever since — a period of ten years, ‘ So I have had 
the entire charge of the children, and now look 
upon them as my own,’ she added. 

‘ The niece I have had the pleasure of seeing/ 
I observed, ‘ does infinite credit to her training; I 
think her perfectly charming.’ 

‘I amveryghd to hear you say so/ said Miss 
Langdale ; ‘it is certainly the general opinion, and 
I naturally like to think so myself; but it is 
possible I may be blinded by partiality. To me, 
Lilian appears guileless as a child Avitii the sense 
of a -woman, a combination which makes .her 
manners very fascinating. But she is really almost 
too fearless ; I never met with a girl with so much 
selLreliance.’ 

Longing to hear more, yet not feeling at liberty 
to ask questions, 1 merely imxrimired some 
commonplace traism about a ‘ noble quality,’ 

‘Bo it is/ replied the sedate aunt, ‘when not 
carried too far ; that journey, for instance. .1 posi- 
tively shudder when 1 think of a girl like Lily, 
brought up as she .has been, undertaking it quite 
alone.’ 

* With the exception of ’ I stammered. 

Taking advantage of my hesitiition, the talka- 
tive lady interrupted, as if to help -me to my 
meaning: ‘I beg your pardon, Mr Farquhar. _ She 
certainly was fortunate enough to meet with a 
coinpaiuon who would, I feel Aire, have protected 
her from any annoyance. But think liow ditlerent 
it might have been; and she, left home expecting 
to take care of herself’ 

Much vexed at being misunderstood, I was 
hastening to- explain, when the door was thrown 
open and visitors were announced. I had already 
exceeded the orthodox limits of a morning call, so 
I rose to take leave, disajipointed, yet consoled by 
an invitation to call again. ‘ When X hope/ said 
ray hostess, ‘ that Lily will be at home,’ 

I need scarcely say that the invitation was 
accejited ; and I made my next visit at an earlier 
hour than I had ventured ujiqn at the flrsl, which 
was necessarily more ceremonious. I -was on this 
occasion shewn into a small, exceedingly pretty 
morning-room, with glass dooi’s opening into a 
garden, fragrant with mignonette and gay with 
autumn flowers. I was standing at these opei-i 
doors inhaling the perfumed air, when Miss Lang- 
dale joined me. , . T 1 

‘You are admiring our garden, I see,’ saul that 
lady. ‘I assure you we are very proud of it ; i'or 
though other people have recently found out that 
flowers will flourish at Brighton, my brother has 
always cultivated his. Being his own, he lias .spared 
no pains upeax the property. We live here almost 
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as nnieh as at Kensington ; and lie comes to us as 
often as business will permit’ 

Tins infoT'niation was interesting in its way ; but 
my thoughts were with the fairest flower of, them 
all. A slight rustle of silk heliind us made me 
aware of her presence. I held the tiny gloved 
hand which was placed so frankly in mine a 
moment longer than was necessary, while I noticed 
tliali she was more elaborately dressed than I had 
before seen her, her hat being of white felt, with a 
long lleecy o.strich feather lying uiion her bur- 
nished hair. 

‘You are going out, I perceive, Miss Lilian,’ I 
observed, preparing regretfully to take leave; ‘pray 
do not let me detain you.’ 

‘You are not detaining us at all,’ she replied, 
‘for you see my aunt has not even hemtn to dress; 
but as we generally take a drive in the afternoon, 
and not knowing you were here, I thought I might 
as well be ready for it.’ 

‘ We shall bo extremely pleased if yon will 
accompany ns,’ said Miss Langdale, addressing me ; 

‘ that is, if it will not Lore you.’ 

Bore mo indeed ! I Avas in ecstasies. 

■ ‘Then, if you will excuse me, I will dress at 
once.— In the meantime, Lily, you can shew Mr 
Earqnhar the garden. I shall not be long.’ 

Dear, good lady ; she might have been "all day at 
her toilet as far as I was ooncorucd ; for was I not 
at last alone with my fairy! Walking up and 
down the broad gravel walk, we chatted for some 
time before I found an opportunity of mentioning 
a subject to Avhich no allusion whatever had been 
made since the never-to-be-forgotten day of bur 
journey to Brighton. 

‘I ought to apologise,’ I began, ‘for not having 
before asked after onr young fellow-traveller. I 
hope the baby’ 

‘Oh, pray do not mention it,’ cried my com- 
panion, a vivid blush overspreading face and 
throat, ‘I have heard quite enough of that baby, 

I assure you, already.’ 

This was startling. But I was destined to be 
still more perple.Kcd, for she added earnestly : 
‘Promise me, Mr Faniuhar, never to allude to 
that subject before my aunt, or Papa when he 
comes ; he Arill be here on Saturday. So promise 
me, or I shall never hear the last of it.’ 

‘You may trust me, indeed you may. But 
surely you will not refuse to tell me.’ 

A velvet dress and feathered bonnet now 
appeared in view, and Miss Langdale approaching, 
told us that the carriage was at the door. We 
had a perfectly lovely drive, not daAvdling up 
and down the Parade, but far away over the 
fresh breezy downs ; and AA'lien it .aaus over I 
returned to my rooms a bew'itched and bewildered 
man. 

The folloAving Saturday I was introduced to Mr 
Langdale. He was very cordial, and immediately 
askcal mo to dinner. I found him a capital ho.st ; 
and I think Ave Avere mutually pleased with the 
acquaintance. 

Ih’om that time I Avas a frequent visitor at the 
house, and the more I saw of Lily the more 
passionately I loved hei‘. But for that one for- 
bidden subject, I should have been supremely 
happy, for I could see that she liked my society ; | 
and when her lovely eyes met mine with the open i 
truthful expression Avhieh Avas their characteristic, j 
I could scarcely believe that she had a secret in | 


the Avorld. Sometimes I forgot it altogiitlnn: ; 
sometimes it Iiauuted me even in, the happiest 
moments of our iutc.reoursc, AA'lnm, as .1. relaps(;d 
into reverie, she Avould innocently ask Avhy .1 avus 
‘ so absent,’ 

I hope I shall not therefore l>e- thought guilty of 
impertinent curiosity A\'lu;u I confess l.hat I bc(,',:uuo 
intensely anxious to .solve this iirovoking mystery. 
It Avas not easy to do .so ; as though abunst daily 
noAV in Lily’s society, .1 aa'us never alone Avitli 
her, and I Avas bcnuid by my ])rmHise in the 
presence of others. The wdshed-for opportunity, 
however, occurred at hist. It Avas Haturday, ami 
Mr Langdale Avas as usual expected by an after- 
noon train. It Avas the custom for Miss Lang- 
dale and Lily to take the carriage to meet him at 
the station, and it was at the door Avhen Iluippened 
to pass the liouse. The ladies came oixt at the same 
moment, I Avas about to assist them into the 
carriage, Avhen Miss Iiangdale, Avho looked very ill, 
said : I am afraid, my dear, I am not weil enougli 
to go with you ; I Avould rather lie downi. With 
this headache the glare is insupportable.’ 

‘I told you so, dear aunt,’ replied Lily. ‘ We 
need not go ; the carriage can be sent i'or Papa 
without us.’ 

But Miss Langdale Avould not hoar of Lily 
giving up her drive and also disappointing I’apa ; 
so after many affectionate remoustrauccH, Miss Lily 
Avas obliged to depart. Just as the footman was 
closing the camage-dooi’, Miss Langdale said : 
‘ 'Will' you go Avith her, Mr Farquhurl We know,* 
she added smiling, ‘by experience that you can 
, take care of her.’ 

I Overjoyed, I sprang into the vacant seat beside 
; Lily, who as Ave drove olF exclaimed : ‘ What a 
j careful old darling aunt is ! She seems to think 
I am never to he trusted alone ; and is move par- 
ticnlar than ever since— since,’ she added, slightly 
he.sitatiug, ‘th.at nnluolcy journey.’ 

‘Will yoxi trust mo, Lily ?’ I asked, for the first 
time addressing her ly that familiar name. ‘ Will 
you trust mo, and grant me a favour?’ 

‘ Certaiply, I Avill, if possible,’ she replied. ‘What 
do you Avisli me to da ?’ 

‘I Avish you to tell me Avhy that joxxruey from 
Londou Avas unlucky, and — about — tiie baby.’ 

‘Do yoix really care to know?’ she asked, 
apparently quite amused. 

‘I care for everything Avhich concerns you, 
Lily,’ I replied very seriously, 

‘Then, I suppose I must tell you,’ said she AAntli 
a sigh, the glowing colour mantling over her fliir 
young face, ‘But I must say it is rather hard to 
have to proclaim one’s owxx folly, at the, rink too’ 
of’. 

‘ Of Avhat V I asked anxiously. 

‘Well, I Avas going to say, of forfisiting your 
good opinion ; but I daresay jma liiiuk. me 
frivoloxxs as it is.’ 

‘I think. Miss Lilian,’ I replied, now greatly 
excited, ‘that you are amusing yourself a1; ,my 
expense,’ 

Startled by my sudden change of manner, she- 
gazed at me in evident amazement, then saiii : 
‘What can you mean, Mr F.'mjxxhar ? I am 
only surprised that you shoixld feel any curiosity 
on the Subject ; I thought men Avere never 
curious.’ 

‘ Then I am an exception,’ T cxdaimeil. ‘ IIoav 
can I help being interested in all that concerns. 
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you 1 ^So pray, I'ulfil your promise at once, as we 
ouglit to Ije at" the station in a lew minutes.' _ | 

‘ Oh, there is not mucli to tell,’ slie quietly ' 
observed. ‘ But if I am to constitute you luy 
father-confessor, I must tell you all, that you 
may understand the motives which actuated my 
conduct.’ j 

‘ Yes, yes,’ I muttered ; ‘ as you please ; only, j 
pray, pray go on.’ ^ ! 

‘ Then,’ said Lily composedly, ‘ I must begin j 
with the day you and I travelled together from i 
London. Papa was to have accompanied me, my i 
aunt and the servants having gone the day before ; 
but unexpected business came in the way, and 
when he came in to lunoheon, he told me that he 
could not possibly go to Brighton till the follow- 
ing week, and asked me if I could also remain in 
town. I told him it was impossible; the house 
■was dismantled, my clothes sent away, and I was 
actually dressed for the journey. Papa saw how 
awkward it was for me ; and wheir I represented to 
him that I should he little more than an hour 
alone in the train if I went, while I should, he 
all day by myself in the great empty house if I 
remained' at 'home, he somewhat reluctantly gave 
iiis consent to my going without him. He then 
desired my brother to take me to the station, and 
see me safe into a carriage, gave me a hook to read, 
which he said would prevent any one talking to 
me, and wished me good-bye; and with many 
iniunctions to “ take great care of myself,” he left 
xri'o with Harry, who grumbled very much at being 
detained on my account, as he was also going 
from home, and 'had promised to meet some friends 
wlio would he waiting for him. I hud Pupa’s 
permission, however, and was determined to go. 
Then Harry told me that I should not he allowed 
to have my dog with me, that it would be put 
into a dark place, where it would be sure to howl 
all the way. This was almost too much for me ; 
and I was on the point of giving way to Harry’s 
persuasion, and wait for the escort of Papa, who 
•would be sure to prevent that, as ho is known 
to all the ollicials on the Brighton line, when a 
sudden thought struck me. I flew up-stairs to 
■Rosa’s room, ‘took her doll, which is as big as a 
baby, out of its box, and quickly taking off its 
long robes, I dressed poor little dear struggling 
Sprite in them.’ 

* Lily, Lily ! ’ I exclaimed, almost too vexed 
with myself "^to laugh at this absurd solution of 
the mystery. *'Why did you not teU. me this 
before ’ 

‘ I did not know you would care about such a 
trifle, for oiui thing,’ shii replied ; ‘and really aunt 
was .so angry with me at tlie time that I did not 
wisii to renew the .subject in her presence ; so you 
see this has been tlie'lirst opportunity I have had 
for telling you ; and now I suppose you will think 
me as childish as aunt did— worse than childish, 

^^‘Bhali I toll you what I think, LflyT I 
asked. , 

* Yes,’ she said, laughing ; * I should like to 
know the worst.’ 

‘ I think then that you are much too charming 
to travel alone, and that I .should like to take 
care of you always. Tell me, my darling, if I 

may hope to do so P 

‘ Alway.s V she asked wonderingly, as if scarcely 
■understanding me. 


Yes, Lily, as your devoted and adoring 
huisband.’ 

At this moment the carriage clrove^ into the 
station, and stopped at the usual place of nieeting. 
■We were not too soon, for the train had just 
arrived, and Lily’s quick eyes caught sight of her 
father coining towards u.s. ‘There’s Papa!’ she 
exclainied, starting up in the carriage. I took her 
hand, and gently drawing her back to her seat, 
I implored her to answer me. 

Her lovely face was flushed, the ready tears 
trembled on the long lashes whicli veiled her 
eyes ; she hesitated for a moment, then in two 
words made me happy. ‘ Ask Papa,’ she whis- 


;pered. 

I could only thank her by a silent pressure of 
her tiny hand, as ‘Papa’ at that_ moment joined 
us, and neither of us was sufficiently composed 
to explain the reason of my presence, 

Lily and I quite understood each other; and 
I was able to satisfy Mr Langdale as to my 
position and prospects; but he would only con- 
sent to an engagemexrt on condition that our 
marriage should not take place till hi.s daughter 
was of age, I pleaded that it would bo <piite 
impo.ssible for me to hear the delay of so many 
.rs. 

How old,’ he inquired, ‘do you imagine the 
child to he '1 ’ 

Certainly not more than seventeen.’ 

Then let me tell you for your coxnforfc that 
Lily has reached the mature age of nineteen and a 
liallV replied her father. 

I was equally su^pri^5ed and ])leased, for it made 
the disparity between ns so much less than I 
thoxight, as well as the proposed time of probation. 

It was a favourite joke of Mr Langdale’s that 
it was my darling’s cluldish trick with the little 
dog, and not her appearance, which laid given 
me an erroneous opinion of her age. Miss Lang- 
dale always pretended to agree with her brother. 
That good lady highly approved of our engage- 
ment, declaring that she had taken a fancy to me 
from the first. This was not exactly true, but no , 
doubt she thought it was when she said it;. 

dne evenixig when we were talking over the 
memorable journey, it occurred to me to ask Lily 
why, slie had travelled second-class on that occa- 
sion, her ticket being for the first. 

‘ Hush ! ’ she whispered, placing her little haml 
upon my lips. ‘ Aunt does not yet know of that 
flagrant impi’opriety ; hut I assure you 1 had a 
good reason.’ 

She told me afterwards that her brother was so 
charmed with ‘the lark,’ as he called it, that he 
quite forgot his ill-humour, and tried to ussi,st her 
to carry 'diit her plan in every po.ssible way; he 
had taken her ticket and solec.ted a carriagej when 
it occurred to him that she would look more lik<s 
a nursemaid in the sccoxul-class ; to which she 
agreed. Lily a nursenuiid 1 Did my darling expect 
to travel only with the blind ? 

On the twenty-first uuniver.sary of her birth- 
day, our marriage took place at Brighton, where 
the first happy days of our courtship were passed. 
Bosa, a pretty little girl quite as tall as her 
sister, was the chief bride’s-niaid, looking .scarcely 
younger than the bride, who is now the l)elove<l 
niistreas of a large e-stablishment. lily mutluu', 
who resides with us, never iuterfores with my 
clever little wife, whom she loves us a daughter ; 
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ami as for me, I belicvc—well, I am snro that 1 
am tlie most obedient as well aa tlie most devoted 
of lier servants. 


THE PEOPER THIFG. 
Foebmosi' ill tlio ranks of despots of our own 
ereatini^f may be mentioned tliat allegorical person- 
age Mrs Grundy, who though an nuseeu pc)wci’_ 
seems to he armed with all the force and subtlety 
of a dreaded tyrant. Her kindred partake of 
the same nature. Some are recognised facts, and 
known hy special names; others are nameless, 
and perhaps not even supposed to exist ; hut all 
are powerful, and all are to he dreaded. 

Ancient as Mrs Grundy —generally living side hy 
side with her amongst civilised races— is that great 
uncompromising tyrant called the Proper Thing ; 
though among barbarous tribes, neither Mrs Grundy 
nor the Proper Thing is to be found, because both 
spring from the corrujdion of a veiined instinct — 
the instinct of order and decorum. Eaees eemi- 
dvilised and ovta'-civilisod--- terms which .mean 
nearly the same tliing—are mo.st subjoct to the 
capricious inilnences of this tyrant. But wherever 
the slightest iniprovcmeut has lieen made on 
complolo sava.,gtnT, there the gall-nut has appeared 
upon it, fio that a few wild Bush-tribes seciii to 
be the only portions of tho human family over 
whom the Proper Thing Las nob more or less 
extended sceptre. 

The forms assumcid hi- the rro}air Thing in vari- 
ous regions are of inlauto variety, and .sometimes 
even more startling tliau ludicrous. In certain of 
the South Sea Tshiuds, for iuslauce, it is the Proper 
Thing for children t(,i kill their jiareuts when 
verging on old age; and tlio parents sro gnite 
agreeable to the praetieo, which derivcis its power 
from redigions belief, as the tyranjfs di(;t.ates often 
do in lieiifcheu countries. In fJliiua the P'rop( 3 r 
Thing has been a terrible autocrat. Theri!, women’s 
Teofc have been redueed to the shape and size of a 
nutmeg, and mandarins’ n.niis longtheued to a pro- 
portionate enormity— -all out of deference to the 
lA’oper Thing, which to them means being idle and 
known to be idle. Tliero, awe of the imperial 
presence has made it indispensable to ‘iime times 
knock the noddle;’ and we know how a repre- 
sentative of our ow'n country was justly applauded 
in England for refusing to perform that cere- 
mony, or conform to the exigences of the Proper 
Thing as by law established in China, It staike 
across the lone expanses of the Horth American 
prairies, inspiring men to let their hair grow to the 

f round and make pompous speeches ; while it lays 
eavy w'cights on women’s shoulders and crops 
their lodes, and in fiome places Hattens children’s 
heads in their cradles. East and west, in the past 
and in the present:, its legislation is always .seen 
taking the most contradictory forms, hut almost 

S ually incouvonient in all. Thus in ancient 
jxieo it decreed that the nobility should go to 
court in their shabbiest dresses, because ■ no one 
might dare to be smart in the presence .of the 
Eniperor ; and in modem Etirope it decrees that 
ladies shall impoverish themselves rather than 
not go to court in a blaze of splendour. In this 
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lUstaiKic, however, there is iiu ('jiiei-itiou as to which 
decree is the most ceinamifmt. 

Tho Cii])i'ioiuusnoss of Ihi;: power is il,?! most 
objectionabht characleihd.ic, .siiuu; its rule would ho 
highly heueliceiit if it only altaeked bad imurtiers 
ail'd cuatoiuH, wliieh, un tlui coult'aiy it veiy nftiiu 
overlooks. Ill Germany, for uxiunph*., peopde. with 
tho longest jn'elhee.i t(; their tiaimr., the ;uliir!‘.;'ie,: 
on whose envelopes are. a perfect vt.dn tie; of title.-;, 
arc allowed to puns their k 1 iiv(.'^; and forks with 
alarming ccilerity in front of their nelgldiuurs at 
dinner, in order to plunge them into some, distant 
coveted dish. Ho doubt their appetites arc moiu 
enormous than ours, for in the ruaiter of capacity 
for food, beyond the wide.st width there always 
seems to be a wider still; but the exigences of 
the Proper Thing ought at least to make them 
wait until tho dishes are handed to them in 
civilised form, or even do without tho object of 
their desire rather than^ risk cutting off their 
iieiglibours’ noses. But it really seems that the 
more stringent the rule of the Propier TTiIng, the 
more latitude is given to dlaagreeablo maimer, 
lu tho sixteenth and seveutoenth centuries, for 
example, it was much more of an, autocrat oven 
than it is now ; and yob with all the lUittery, the 
bowing aiid_ .scraping and long titles, no one put 
any constraint ou his tompei-, and the best bred 
people thuiigbt nothing of throwing things at each 
other’s heads when they were in a passion. 
Occurrences of this sort are rare now, at leaEst in 
high-class and dijdomatic society. 

But htill the rule of tho .'Proper Tiring is rather 
severe on all clas.sc'.s even hero at homo, nor do 
any of our liberties and charters interfere with its 
prerogiiUve.s. Wc may rprestiou them ncvertlKiless. 
Of course we, do not menu to cinestion regulations 
made for the eomfiirt and decency and order of 
society, mucIi as the lio.sle.ss sitting at the head of 
the table, the, eating of lish until a silver knife, or 
even a duchess taking precedeuco of a murchioness. 
All thu.se, re.gulutions and othe.rs of the same kind 
relate to good nianinirs, ivhich are often quito 
independent of the Proper Tiling; and without a 
little code of niceties we should .soon sink to the 
lowest dopths oi’ animalism. But why should it 
he impi'o])er for a lady to ride alone, wdieroas a 
similar iiat liaa not gone forth against her walking 
alouG in country roads and lanes, though she must 
be much safer from molestation ou hor-seback than 
on foot ■? Why must invited guests to an ovepiug 
patty always be after their time ? Why is it 
necessary to dine at late uiiwdiolesome hour.s, to- 
dance ail night, and to go to .several parties in 
one evening 1 But these are realW only the more 
harmless jiranks of the chief ruler. 'IJiifovtu- 
nately, there are others which interfere tyran- 
nicaliy with tho serious bu.siues.s of life. 

Tho Proper Thing has always taken u]) it,'; strong- 
hold very specially in the institution (d‘ (.tista* 
whore for unnumbered centurii’s it h.is rvigiual 
over India with, a despotism harsher than that of 
the native princes. Nor hag it by any means 
confined its caste regulations to Eastern lands. 
Far be it from ns to make hostile rcllectioug dix the 
venerable institution of distinction of cIushcs in our 
own country; on the contrar}'-, we might rather 
lament the confusio]! into whieix this institution 
has fallen among us. But none the less wo may 
g^uestion the extraordinary laws which govern what 
is still called ‘ loss of caste.’ Why should a lady 
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lose', hers Lccansc slie earns licr bread as a gover- 
ness, while a gentleman does not lose his through 
being a tutor I Of course she can recover her caste 
if only she has a fortune left her; it is not like 
Indian caste, once lost for ever lost ; hut in the 
majority of cases this does not happen. And why, 
when wholesome (lastc laws are thrown^ to the 
winds, should an absnrd and nnjust one like this 
hold its ground ? But after all, it is perhaps natural 
to the spirit and genius of the Proper Thing, which 
has always been harsher with women than with 
men, according to the principles on which human 
affairs have generally been conducted. However, 
tyranny of this sort is by no means confined to 
the upper and middle classes even as regards 
caste. In this matter the lower ranks, and espe- 
cially their female half, are very much its slaves. 
In these, though the women do not therefore hold 
themselves bound to speak in a low voice, or to 
cultivate the good quality which is next to godli- 
ness, or to reirain from repairing at all costs to 
crowded and not always very sober scenes of 
holiday- making, they are fully alive to the 
necessity of flaunting every new fashion in the 
public eye on Sunday through a medium of tawdry 
tint and flimsy material ; children wearing a 
taUier or pemier of totally different material and 
antagonistic colour to the frock which it was 
intended to adorn ; women with hideous complica- 
tions of blue feathers and red roses on their heads. 
Lately, indeed, since ladies have set the good 
example of wearing the dark colours which become 
nearly every one, it has been much followed by 
their'imitators below-stairs, though -we fear more 
for the sake of the example than the goodness 
of it.. ■ ' , 

Another and still stranger ])ha3e is to be^ found 
in some of our small sea-side jmrls and fishing- 
villages, where it is considered a disgrace to girls 
to go into service, though it is not derogatory to 
their dignity to assume male attire and pick cockles 
all day on a mud-bank. The men arc held to have 
formed a memlliimca if they marry gentlemen’s 
servants ; a falling-uir which, if their -wives die, 
they may retrieve' V)y a second marriage with !i 
lady will) (emphatically) ‘ has never been in ser- 
vice,’ But no doubt it i,s natural enough that the 
people should copy their superiors’ worship of the 
Proper Thing in this as in the other fashions, 
though they have dilferent notions of what the 
Ih’oper Thing really is. 

We hope to have established the flxet that this 
tyrant lias nothing to do wifcli virtue. Its rule has 
often flourished inost where virtue has been at the 
lowest ebb. How hrilliuutly, for example, tlie 
Proper Thing reigned in the court of Louis XIV., 
Avhich xvas certainly not a school of morality. 
Neither has it much io do with what may be 
justly called las convsnmicos; we mean those 
smailer constraints and proprieties 'whic-h young 
American ladies set aside without any deterioration 
of their real goodness, hut with a certain detriment 
to their manners and maidenly eharius. Origi- 
nally, no doubt, the Proper Thing sprang from a 
sense of true propriety, but it has degenerated so 
far as sometimes even to contradict that sense ; 
and virtue can stand all the better without such a 
whimsical attempt at a buttress. Of course it 
will always set itself up more or less as a buttress, 
and as iiecossary to virtue and propriety, unless 
the real things ‘should make such progress as to 


crowd out the counterfeit. But we fear that there 
never will be a civilisation so pure and siiui)lo 
that delicacy and honour will, of their own good- 
ness, take the place of the true Proper Thing. 


INSTANCES OF LONGEVITY. 

Wis had been putting to rights an old surgery that 
it might be turned into a dwelling-houso. A com- 
plete set of drawers, with names of tlvngs and 
medical condiments printed thereon, had been 
tom from the wall ; vast heaps of bones, used 
formerly for scientific purposes, had been taken 
from a large mouldy cupboard, and had thereafter 
received Christian burial in a corner of our garden. 
All had been done that was possible to sweeten 
and purity the ancient place, when we discovered 
on a certain shelf several dusty and stained 
volumes, which looked to our eyes interesting and 
curious. One of the volumes, entitled Health 
and Longevity^ was secured at once by my young 
children, and some extraordinary woodcuts of 
venerable individuals, more or less hideous, were 
cut therefrom, the volume itself being then 
thrown aside. Some notes regarding these ancient 
beings m.ay not bo nniutere, sting. 

The first, whose portrait lies before me as I 
write, is named ‘ Isobel Walker, who lived in 
the parish of 'Daviot, Aherdeemshire, and died 
2d November 1774, .aged one hundred and twelve 
years.’ fllhe period of her birth -was establi.ahcd 
beyond doul)t Ity the records of the pari.sh of 
Rayne, in Garioch, wlitu'c she was horn. Nothing 
remarkable is known regarding her mtdo of life, 
exiieptiiig that she is said to have had ‘a placid 
temper, "and to have been in that lucilium state 
in regard to leanncs.s and corpulence \xdiich is 
favourable to long life.’ Bhe is represented on the 
Xdatc as a xilump-faccd, cheerful woman, with no 
percex)til)le neck, and with an intelligent expres- 
sion of countenance. 

The next individual whose .somewhat stolid 
countenance lies before me in one of the cpiaint 
wood-engravings, is called ‘Peter Garden, who 
lived also in Aberdeenshire, in the parish of 
Auchterless, and who died on the 12th January 
1775, aged one hundred and thirty-one yeans.’ 
lie was above the average height, led a temperate 
and frugal life ; xvas ‘emxfloyed in .agricultural 
pursuits to the last, and preserved hi.s looks so; 
well that he appeared to be a fresher and youiiger 
man than his son, who was far advanced in life.’; 
There have, the record goes on to say, ‘been 
several older pcoxde in Scotland tbaxi either Isobel 
Walker or Peter Garden, hut unfortunately no 
jiieture or engraviug of them can now be found.’ 
Among those was John Taylor, a miner at the 
Leadhills, who worked at that employment till 
he was one hundred and twelve! He did not 
marry till he was sixty, after which there were 
nine children born to liim. ‘ He saw to the last 
without spectacles, had excellent teeth, and en- 
joyed his existence till 1770, when he yielded to 
late, at the age of one hundred and thirty-two.’ 

The fourth venerable and antkjuo person men- 
tiohed is ‘Catharine, Gountes,s of Desnunul, wh.o 
died at the age of one hundred and forty year.s, 
in the reign oi' King James I. Blie was a danglitex 
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of the FitzaoriiUIs of Dronuma in the county 
of 'VVaturfonl, and in the reign of Edward 
married James, iburtoenth Earl of Deamond. blm 
was in England iu that reign, and danced at court 
with liieliard, Dnko of Gloucester. It appears 
that she retained lier full vigour to an advmiccd 
period of life ; and the ruin of the House ot ues- 
jaond obliged her to take a journey from .bnatol 
to London, to Bolicit relief from the court, "vvluin 
she was nearly one hundred and forty. She twi(!o 
or thrice renewed her teeth, and is repjre.sonle(l 
witli a heavy and voluminons head-dress, and a 
most stern and masculine cast ol features. 

So much for Scotland and Ireland. Our lutli 
wood-cut, much defaced and time-worn, is a 
portraiture of ‘Thomas Parr, son of John Parr of 
Wilmington, in the parish of Alderbuiy in Shrop- 
shire who was born in 148 J, in the reign, of 
Edward IV,, and resided hi the Strand, London, 
in 1635 ; conserpiently wais one hundred and fitty- 
two yeans and some o(ld mouths, lie lived in the 
reigns of ten kings and queens, utuI was buried 
in WoRtmiuster Abbey.' l^lnm he was about one 
hundred and fil'ty-two" years of age, he wnis brought 
up to London by Thomas, Earl of Arundel, iind 
carried to court The king said to him : * Von 
have lived longm- than other men. What have, 
you done more than other men ? ' H(i replied : ‘ 1. 
(lid penance when I w'as a hundred ye.ars old.’ 
His great rules for longevity are well known: 
‘Keep your head cool by temperance ; your feid 
warm by exercise ; rise early ; go mon to bed ; 
and if yon are inclined to get fat, keep your eye.s 
open and your month shut.' Or in, ol.Iua> words : 

‘ Be modcratfj! Imth in your sleep and diet/ 

Henry Jcnldns is the next person on our list. 
His birthplace is imknowii ; ‘ but there is satis- 
factory evidence of hi.s great longevity.’ At tins 
age of between ten ami twelve he w'as aemt to 
Northallerton with a horse-load of arrows, ‘ pre- 
vious to the battle of Flowtlm, wdiiclt was fought 
on the Otli of tSeptemher 1513 ; and a.s he died on 
the 8th December 1070, he must have then been 
one hundred and si.xty-niue years of age.’ ].le had 
been often aworu in 'Chancery and iu" other courts 
to above one hundred and forty years’ memory ; 
and there is a record prcifl(wved in the King’s 
Remembrancer’s ollic(! in the Exchequer, by avhich 
it appears ‘that Henry Jenkins of 'Ell<?.rtou-upon- 
Swale, labourer, aged one hundred and lifty-seycn, 
was produced and deposed as a witne.ss.’ Little is 
known of hi.s mode of living except that tow'ards 
the close of his life he ‘ swam rivers.’ His di(?.t 
is said to have been ‘coarse and sour.’ He is 
represented 'wiLh a long wdiite. bt'.ard, a shovel-hat, 
and a pensive expression of face — not nnpleasing. 

Our next plate represents two very tli-sagrceable- 
looking Hungarian specimens of humanity, named 
‘Barali Boffin or Bovin, and Jtffiu Bovin, man and 
wife.’ Tiny arc depicted as enjoying the sweets of 
domestic lii'e. . Johii Bovin is entering the hovel 
in which they live, with a long stalF in his hand, 
a bundle of some kind on his back. Sarah is aged 
one hnndred and sixty-four ; her husband is one 
hundred and seventy-two ! In these circumstances, 
the expression of rittor disgrrst and weariness to 
be seen on both faces is scarcely to be wondered 
at They had at the time their likenesses were 
taken * lived together one hundred and forty-seven 
years, and were both born at Stadova in the 
(iirectory Casanaeber in Temeswaor Banat; their 


children, two sons ami two (laughter, being limn 
alive. The youngest i.s mn; hundred, and .six- 
teen yeans of age, and lie has two great-gram bums, 
tlur one iu the t\veni,y-.sev(:n1.1i, tlu'. other hi tluj 
thirty-lifth year of his age.’ A. dirscription ol tin*, 
picture from which this (nigraving is taluni has 
been given iu the following lorms ‘ 'rim dress of 
John Bovin consi.sts of a white frock reaching 
almost to the kueoH, and c.onrumd rouml^ the waist; 
by a girdle made of :rn, slues, iu w'hich is hung a 
k'nifo. lie is standing siquioi'led by a stick ; his 
kiuies are rather bent ; in his left, hand an,* yome 
heads of Indian coni, w'hich he is pvescmling to 
his wife. His hair and binnl are a light gray; 
his eyes are quick, clear, and penetrating ; and 
though hi,s whole aspect proclaims hi.s life to 
have been a long one, there arc, no such trar-es 
of old .age iu him as appear iu his wife. Hhc, 
.stoop.s very much, is wrinkled, old, and yellow, 
and in her whule aspect is displayed extreme old 
age iu its mo.st mvofting form. Near her feet; and 
on the ground is se;itod a large luiudsoiue tortoise- 
.sho.ll cat, whiel) iibso appears ve.ry old.’ 

The. last of this extraordiniuy hatch of aged 

S lo is called Eetratu'.h Zoriau or (iKartan, 
one hundred and eighty-liye ; and like the 
jireccding pair, is Hungarian. In a Dutch dic- 
tionary ontitled IL'.t alrjmuT.n Jlitsfurkh IFivmikr- 
bok, there is an account given of this ancient 
personage, of which the f(.dlowing is a translation : 
‘Gzurta'n was lioru in 1,537 at Kosfrock, a village 
four miles from Temeswaer, in Hungary, where he 
liad lived one luuulred and eighty years. When 
the Turks 1.()uk Temeswaer from tho Christians, he 
kept luB father’s cattle. A few da,ys before his 
(loath ho w’alke.d with the help of his stick to the 
post-liouse of .Ivosfi'ock, to ask alms of the travellers. 
Ho had but little eyesight ; his hair and beard 
wei‘e of a greenisli-white colour ; he had bnv bioth 
remaining. .Ilis son was ninety-seven years of ago 
—by his third wife. Being a ( Ireek, the old man was 
a strict observer of fasts^' and never used any food 
but milk and calces, culled by the Htmg.arians 
“ Kollatschen," together with a good gla.ss of brandy. 
Ho had deacendiiuts in the fifth generation, with 
whom h('. sometiuKss played, carrying tlnun in his 
arms.' He died in 1724. Count Wallis hud a 
portrait takcur of this old man, when he fell iu with 
him previous to his death. The Dutch envoy 
then at Vienna transmitted this account to the 
Statea-general.' 


BKEAMLAND— A SONNET. 

At night, 'when all is hushed in still repo.si‘, ^ 

Wlien ‘ Nature’s sweet restorer, halrny sleej),’ 

Doth o’er mir wearied frame .soft vigil heeji, 

And wU.li her gentle hand our eyelids elo,sc, 

Tlien doth, tho restle.ss spirit take its lliglit, 

Wliile soft Ima,ginatiou lends her wiug.s, 

And the chained watchdog Will no longor .•(jo'ing.'i 
To har its xirogress through the ri>aluis of Night, 
llcason, the watchful porter at the gate, 

Tired with the constant laimurs of Uic day, 

Betiros to rest, and leaves it free to .stray 
Into the laud where Fancy keeps her state, 

And her attendant fays glad hetmige shovr 
To mortal visitants from earth helcw. 

OA'i'uxaiuH Davidsow, 
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LEVI GOFF IF. 

Thm Coflyns or Gofllns are a Devonsliire lamily, 
said to have been founded by one of the followers 
of the Conqueror. In 1642 Tristrain Coftyn, a son 
of thi.s old liouse, sailed from Plymouth for New 
Eugland, taking with him his wife and five children, 
his mother and two sisters. He settled at Salis- 
bury, in the colony of Massachusetts, and his 
descendants arc now to be found in many of the 
States, Several of thorn have won tliemselves a 
name of note in the service of their country ; but 
none has a higher claim to the remembrance, not 
only of their fellow-citizens but of all who honour 
worth wherever it is to be found, than Levi Coflin, 
■whose memoirs lie before us under the title of 
Jtmdniscenass of Lovi Gofjm, tlio llqmtcd rn^sUlmt 
of the Underground Eailroad, leimj a brief History 
of the Labours of a Lifetime on behalf of the Slave, 
(London: Sampson Low, 1876). His tale, told in 
plain homely language, is a stirring one, and shews 
ns a phase of American life which is happily a 
thing of the past; for now that slavery is abolished 
there is no longer any need for the devoted labours 
of the true-hearted men who by means of the once 
famous ‘Underground Railroad’ helped the fugi- 
tive slave on his way to the laud of freedom — over 
the C:inadian border and into British territory, 
where, and where only, he ivas safe from kid- 
nappers and hunters. 

Levi Coffin was born in 1768. ITis father was a 
moinhcr of a colony of the Society of Friends, 
.settled at Now Garden in North Carolina ; and ho 
himself has always belonged to that religious 
profession. One day when lie w'as about seven 
years old he was standing beside his father, who 
was chopping up some wood at a little distance 
from tlie house. Along tlie road came a coffle or 
gang of slaves, chained in couples on each side of 
a long chain which c,xtcnded between them. At 
some distance hohiad came the slave-dealer with a 
wagon-load of supplies. Levi’s lather spoke plea- 
{■uiully to the slaves. ‘ IVell boys,’ he .said, ‘ why do 
they chain you 1 ’ One of them replied fo 


and children, and they chain us lest we shoxtld 
make our escape and go back to them.’ The 
gang tramped olF along the dusty road ; and in 
answer to the child’s eager questions, his father 
told him what slavery was ; and little Levi endea- 
voured to realise the troubles of the poor men 
had just seeu, by thinking — ‘How terribly we 
should feel if father wore taken axvay from us I ’ 

This was the first mxtbreak of a feeling which 
influenced his whole life. He began his work 
early. At fifteen years of age he was the means of 
enabling a slave — who had been kidnapped near 
Baltimore and brought mlo North Carolina-— to 
escape from the slave-dealor’.s gang. Ho was also 
often of service to runaway slaves, who used to 
conceal themsolve,s in the daytime in the woods 
and thickets near his father’s house at New Garden, 
by going out to them with a small store of provi- 
sions, which he distributed to those he found 
there. 

In 1826 Levi Coflin removed to Newport, Indiana, 
where ho took a shop and began husimjss. He 
was soon a prosperous man ; and ten years 
he was able to set up a large oil-factory. His 
place iu Newport .soon became one of the ‘ stations’ 
of the Underground Railroad. This was a secret 
organisation for facilitating the escape of slaves 
from the Southern States to Canada. It was 
neither planned nor org.ani.sed by any one man ; it 
had grown np gradually, to supply a want felt 
by the Abolitionist party; A slave escaped from 
a plantation would without it have no means of 
travelling rapidly, of obtaining rfilicf, or of linding 
friends to conceal him, and his hope of safety 
would depend only upon a .series of lucky 
chances and accidents. Gradually, however, along 
the routes by which the .slaves xisually c.scaped 
certain houses came to he known as those to 
which the fugitives could safely aj)ply for assist- 
ance. These routes were in the secret language 
of the U. G. R. R. (Underground Railroad) known 
as lines, and the houses wore called ‘stations.’ 
course of time the lines were .so well organised 
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Mding-places lor slaves, funds collected for their 
relief, wagons for passing them on by night to 
the next station, and means of ac(iuiring informa- 
tion as to any pursuit that might be attorapted. 

kept,’ says Levi Coifin, ‘a team and wagon 
always at command, to convey the fugitive slaves 
ou their journey. These journeys had to ho madci 
at night, often through deep and bad roads, and 
along by-ways that were seldom tmvelled. Every 
precaution to evade pursuit had to be used, as the 
hunters were often on the track, and sometimes 
ahead of the slaves. We had dillerent routes for 
sending the slaves to depots ten, fifteen, or twenty 
miles distant ; and when we heard of slave-hunters 
having passed on one road, we forwarded our 
passengers by another. Sometimes wc learned 
that the pursuers were ahead of them; and we 
eent a messenger and had the fugitives brought 
hack to my house, to lie in concealment till they 
had lost the trail, . . . Three principal lines from 
the south converged at my house — one from Cin- 
oinnalf, one from Madison, and one from Jelfer-son- 
ville, Indiana. There avur no lack of passengers. 
Seldom a week passed without our receiving them. 
We knew not whnt night or what hour of the 
night we would be roused from slumber by a 
geiitle rap at the door ; that was the signal announc- 
ing the arrival of a train of the tJ. Q, R. B. I 
have often been awaked by this signal, and sprang ^ 
out of bed in the dark and opened the door. Out- i 
side in the, cold or rain there would he a two-horse 
wagon loaded with fugitives, perhaps the greater 
part of them worueu and children. When they 
were all .safely inside and tim door fastened, I 
would cover the windows, strike a light, and build 
a good fire. By this time my wife would ho up 
ami preparing victuids for tlumi ; £Uid in a shoj't 
time the cold' and Imngry fugitives would he made 
comfortable, I would Jiccompany tlie conductor 
of the train' [that is, the <1river of the wagon ; 
in Amorica tluj guard of ii rtiilway train is ;ilways 
called the conductor] ‘ to the Rtal)le, and care for 
the horses, that had jierhaps been driven twenty- 
five or thirty miles that night Idirough the cold 
and rain. The fugitives would rest on pallets 
before the fire the re.st of the night, 'fhe com- 
panies varietl in number from two or three to 
seventeen fugitives.’’ 

Such was the work which for twenty years 
this good man carried on in Newport, lie had 
often to set his wits hard at worlc to foil the 
slave-hunters, and more than once ran serious 
personal risk. The whole undertaking must have 
cost him a heavy e.xpenditure of time, labour, and 
money. But he wa.? not content with this. He 
organised in Newport a store whore cotton goods 
were sold that hud been manufactured cji'tirely 
h}!- free labour ; and for this purpose took a jour- 
ney to the South to establish relations with planters 
who employed only freemen. He and his friemlB 
then formed a league, each member of which 
bound himself to purchase no goods on the produc- 
tion of wliich slavc.s had been employed. 

In 1847 he removed to Cincinnati, and took 
charge of one of tho most important points in the 
system of the U. G. B, R, Cincinnati is built on 
the northern bank of the Ohio River, and tlms 
stood ou the very frontier of the slave-land, the 
oppo.site shore belonging to tho slave state of 
K.eutuoky, Here his work went on for about 




fifteexr years, till the war ])i,it an end to filavery in 
the Unitcid States, lie tt'lls in bio JlcnibHimumM 
many a stirring story of the eEica]>e of fugitives 
that he passed ou to tJauada. Bor these, -vvo luur.t 
refer our readers to tiui book itself. lie was .so 
active, enterprising, and sti('.c(asful that iio retieived 
tho mime of ‘ .President of tlm Undergrouiul Bail- 
road.’ Everywhevo he had the, fullest conlidmico 
reposed in, him by the coh-iured pe.oplt'. ; and ofttui. 
those who had esc;ii)e<l to Can.ad.a would .se.ud 
him their .saving.s, to be enipluyed in luiying tlie.iv 
relative.? ami friends out oi‘ <‘,a]')t.ivity iu the South 
by a fair bargain with tho ]iUiute,rs. It mtiy be 
safely said that his whole life ’Wiis pas.sed in the 
cause of promoting t.he freedom of the .slave ; and 
he always found ■willing helpers and allies, mo.stly 
men of his own rcbgious persuasion. .He always 
confined his operations to concealing the .slaves 
that came or w'ere brought to him, and helping 
them upon their way to Canada or to some free, 
state, lie would never aetmilly luce a .slave from 
a plantation ; and he condoiumid iuiy Jictive o.i' 
forcible reKi,st.anco to the law, even wdieu it was 
cxerciHod ujkui the side of slavtuy. 

A man of (juil.e a dilierent stamp was .John 
.Fairfield, aiiuther agent of t.ho Undergronud Rail- 
road, but whom Levi Coffin with his t^>uakftr peace 
principles could never forgive for making tho 
revolver an auxiliary in his work. “ With, all his 
faults,’ he sajns, ‘ and misguided impulses and wicked 
ways, Fairfield was a brave man ; he never be- 
trayed a trust that w'as reposed iu him, and he rvas 
a true 'friend to the oppressed iind suffering slave.’ 
.Fairfield was a Virginian ; and lu.s eailicst exploit 
had been to run aw'ay to Canada from lil.s niicle’s 
plantation tiikiug one of the slaves W'itli, him. 
-Prom that time till he died ho j’tastaHl an julveii- 
turoiiH life, vi.siting once or twice iu llm year 
Virginia or Kontucky, estubli.shing relations with 
the slaves uiiou a plantation, and thou leading 
them to Canada, He was soon known to many of 
the refugees settled tlmre, and they would ask liim 
to bring them tlieir relatives from the i^ouLhgm 
plantations, aometiuies olfering him money thi^' 
had saved as payment for Ins exertions. 

‘ .Fairfi(ild/ .says lawi Collin, * w.'is a young man 
without family, and was fond of adventure and 
excitement, ile ■wanted emplnyment, and, agreed 
to take the money offered by 'the fugitives and 
engage in the undertaking. He obtained the 
names of niasl.er.s and slaves, and an exact know- 
ledge of tho dilfcrent localitie.s to be visited, then 
acted as his shrew'd jiidgmcnt dictated under 
dillereut circumstances. He would go SoiU.]!, 
into the neighbourhood -where the slaves were 
whom ho mteudod to conduct away, and. mid>U' 
an assumed iianxo aud a falso jwotouco of Inu/iucss, 
would bo;ird jserhap.s at the house of the .-iiiaste.i- 
whose stock of valuable property he, ititended to 
decrease. He W'ould pracli.iim lumsclf l.o bfj 
Yirgiuian, and profos.s to be .strongly pru-slo, very in 
his sentiments, thus lulling tlic .susiiicious of tlm 
slaveholders, while he established a stsoret 'uiuler- 
standing ■with tho slaves, gaining their ooxifideuce, 
and making arrangements for their enci.ipe. ’flunr 
he would suddenly di.sappcair from the neighlsonr- 
hood, and several slaves would be missing at Ibe 
samo time. Fairfield W'as always ready to take 
money for his servicixs from the slfivos if they had 
it to offer ; but if tiny hiul not ho hcdpcid tliOTii 
all the same. He was ocpially ready to .spend iti 
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in the same cause, and if necessary would part , 
with his last dollar to efihct his object’ 

Often he would bring a negro or two with him, 
who would act as his slaves, and whom he would 
pretend to treat very roughly. These would act 
as his intermediaries with the men he hoped to 
3'escne. On one occasion he rescued a large number 
of meu from the salt-works on the Kanawha lliver 
in Virginia. He assumed the character of a salt- 
dealer, and had two large boats built on the river 
for his business. When the boats were finished, a 
crowd of negroes escaped in them down the river 
towards Lhe'^Ohio. As soon as the alarm was given, 
he pretended to be very anxious to aid in recaptur- 
ing hi.s boats and the escaped slaves. He rode off 
at the head of the pursuers, directed the chase, and 
when they found the abandoned boats on the river- 
bank, he suggested that they should scatter in 
various directions, and meet in a few hours to 
report if they had got any traces of the fugitives. 
He never appeared at the rendezvous j he had 
joined the slaves at a previously appointed spot, 
and was conducting them to one of the stations on 
the Underground Bailroad m route for Canada. 
He generally marched at night, and rested in con- 
cealment in the daytime. 

Often on those journeys he had to fight his way 
through patrols of slave-hunters. One moonlight 
night he had a narrow escape. The patrollers had 
found his track, and gathered a body of armed 
meu, and lay in ambush waiting for him at both 
ends of a bridge which his party of fugitives had 
to cro.ss. Fair li eld always armed his men with 
revolvers, and told them, that ho would shoot down 
any one who would md light I'or his freedom. On 
this occasion he -was taken, by surprise. As the 
party gained the centre of the briilgc llioy were 
lired upon from both ends of it; * They thought, 
no doubt,’ said Fairfield, ‘that this sudden attack 
would intimidate us, and that we would surren- 
der ; but in this they were mistaken. I ordered 
my meu to charge to the front, and they did 
charge. We fired as we went, and the men in 
ambush scattered and ran like scared sheep.’ 
Fairfield’s clothes were torn by balls, and he and 
one of liis party were slightly -woundod, Ijevi 
reproved him for trying to kill any one, and told 
him that we should love our enemies. Fairfield’s 
reply was characteristic. ‘Love our enemies, 
indeed ! I do not intend to hurt people if they 
keep o\3t of the way ; but if they step in 
between me and liberty they must take the con- 
sequences.’ Levi naively adds: ‘I saw it was 
useless to preach jieace principles to Fairfield.’ 
Such a mail could only have one end. There is 
reason to believe that shortly before the outbreak 
of the war in 186!. he was detected arming the 
negrotjs in Tenne-ssee, and was lynched by a 
Southern moh. ,He hail been twelve years engaged 
in his dariri" work among the plantations. 

fi’hc abolition of slavery by the war did not put 
an, end to Levi Oofiin’s labours for the negroes ; 
it only gave them another form. It became neces- 
sary to provide for the thousands to whom a sweep- 
ing measure of emancipation had given their free- 
dom and nothing more, in many eases casting them 
adrift upon the 'world without any resource, for at 
the end of the war trade was bad and employment 
scarce. Belief socieLies for the freed men were 
formed throughout the Statc.s, .Levi Coffin took a 
leading part in this work ; and whci,L it was decided 


to send a delegate to ask for aid from England, he 
was chosen for this important post. In the 
summer of 1864 he arrived in London with cre- 
dentials and introductions to various public men. 
At his first meeting held in London for the freed- 
men he was supported by Messrs John Bright, W. 
E. Forster, Samuel Gurney, and other mon'ibers of 
parliament, A second meeting followed at Jitr 
Gurney’s house. Levi Collin notes with •satisfac- 
tion that ‘it was quite aristocratic in character, 
being largely composed of lords, dukes, bishops, 
and members of parliament.’ A London Freed- 
men’s Aid Societ}’- was organised with several pro- 
minent men upon its committee. Branches were 
established and meetings held throughout England 
and Ireland. Levi Coffin spoke at all these meet- 
ings. Perhaps many of our readers will remember 
having heard him. 

Having finished his work in England, he ■v^ent 
over to France and continued it there ; and when,, 
after having been more than twelve months iii 
Europe, he returned to Cincinnati in 1865, ho had 
the satisfaction of knowing that his journey had 
borne rich fruit for the freedmon. He paid 
another visit to Europe in 1867 as a delegate to an- 
Anti-slavery Congress in Paris. With the account 
of this journey his hook of interesting Reminis- 
cences concludes. We heartily recommend it to- 
our readers. If nothing else, it .shews how much 
one earnest man can accomplish in a lifetime for a 
cause that ho has thoroughly at heart. 
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OftAI'TJCE Kxix. — r’OU]S''0. 

By some seeming irony of Fate, it is when oiu” 
fortunes have ebbed to their lowest, and all seems- 
cold, bleak, and dreary in the threatening horizon- 
before us, that light begins to break in upon the 
oppressive darkness. Tiiat we are never so likely 
to fall as when avo deeiu ourselves^ to stand in 
boastful .security, ])roud of our seeming strength, 
is a truth which the historical student will not bo 
slow to recognise. Down comes the thunderbolt 
from a clear sky, toppling over to shameful ruin 
the gilded image jjropped on feet of sorry clay.. 
But there is a suhatratum of lact whereon is rearEl 
the homely proverb which declares that Avhen 
things are at the worst they will mend. 

For all that, wc cannot wrap ourselves in a 
comfortable mantle of indolent fatalism, assured 
that our shortcomings Avill he compensated by 
some extraordinary turn of Fortumi’s wheel. It 
so happens that we are often too dull of vision to- 
knoAV the heavenly iue,s3engor Avhen we see him. 
Our deaf oars fail to catch the strain oi' hope. Wc 
miss the tide that olfercnl to hear our argosy to 
port. The grass grows, hut the steed, all imwit- 
ting of the green meadoiv hard bj'', starve.s within 
a stone’s throw of plenty. Chuttertou was not the 
only one 'who, goaded bj’’ despair, has taken the 
leap in the dark at the very moment whp kind 
hands were held out to load the truant into the 
goodly fellowship of honest, men. A great hush, 
and stillnc8.s had fallen upon those Avho were shut 
up in the Hunger Hole. There Avas that in tho 
situation which forbade useless words. It wus^ 
getting late. There avas every probability of 
spending the night and the morrow in that tlisnial 
place. That amount of imprisuumenl eulailed 
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cold and iiiiser}’-, ])erliap!? an attack of marak-fever, 
since tlie air iVoni Bitteruley Swamp was likely to 
be fraiiglit with tlie seeds of ague. But twenty- 
four honrs— tliirty-six liours — might not see tlie 
end of tlifi (JLiptivily of Ethel and Lady Alice, and 
in that case 

How atrauge that any one should run the risk of 
being stiivveil to death, in this blatant uineteontli 
ecutury of ours, when road and rail, gas and press, 
liav(*, opened up so luanj'' an old-world nook, and 
dragged so many an abuse into the killing light of 
day. Yet Dartmoor remains Dartmoor, and it is 
quite possible to be smothered in its snows, sunk 
in its swamps, or to wander among its blinding 
mists until the deadly chill of fatigue benumbs the 
wearied limbs, for there are wildernesses yet where 
Nature is more than a match for man. 

The fickle heauty of the day had not lasted. 
Clouds went driving by ; that much could be dis- 
tinguished by gazing up through the narrow space 
which weeds and leaves left free. And presently ^ 
it began to rain, and the moaning wind grew shrill, , 
and rushed witli strange and mournful ilissonance 
through the recesses of the cavern. ‘It is all 
my fault--- mine ! ’ sobbed Lady Alice, nestling at 
Ethel’s side. ‘I would not say a word, before 
.starling, about the Hunger Hole, for fear tbe 
elders should object ; and now I am caught in my 
own trap. It’s very hard on you though, Sliss 
Gray.’ 

!Ethel bore up bravely, but she ivas fur from i 
fueling the calm that she afl’eetod. Derhaps Lady ' 
Alice was too positive iii her conviction of the 
hopelessness of tlieir condition ; but it the attention 
of the seekers was diverted into false clianuols, 
who coirld toll what might result before a happy 
accident should bring aid? It was for her pupil 
that she feared, not for herself. In thii event of 
long detention in that wretcluid place, a larg(j-oyed, 
excitable slip of a girl, of high spirit but delicate 
temperiiment, couhl scarcely be expected to endure 
hardships which Ethel, in the bloom of perfect 
health, might be able to support. It was growing 
late, and perccpllbly colder. Night would ]j'e 
upon them soon, and then 

And then the morrow would dawn laggingly, 
and hope would leap irp a little at the sight of i 
welcome daylight, and Hag and droop as the 
hours went by and relief came not. That Lady ' 
Alice could live through a second night in that 
chill atmosphere of the cave, and without su-ste- 
nance, Ethel did not believe. 

‘How cold it strikes !’ .said the young girl almost 
peevishly, as she shivered and pressed do.ser to 
Ethel. ‘I am afraid though,’ she added, more 
gently after a while, ‘that we shall be colder yet 
before the end of this,’ 

As the moaning wind swe}ft by, ami the patter 
of the rain that lashed the outer walls of the 
grotto grew louder, Etliol listened, with a sea.se of 
hearing which her anxiety had sTSarpeued, for any 
sound that might indicate that help wa,s near. But 
no ! There was nothing to be distinguished save 
the beating ol' the rain, the mournful cadence of 
the wind, and the dull reguhar drip of the water 
that trickled from the spring, and fell deep dow’n, 
to the hidden waters at the bottom of the abyss. 

Was that the tread of a horse ? Eancy plays 
.strange tricks with those who watch, but surely 
that sound resembled notliing so much as the 
quick beat of hoofs upon grass or heather, 

L 


Then the sound ami a long tanlalising 

pause .succeeded, Etlnd liegau t(> injagim* that 
her seuaes must have ]il!iye.il her false. No ; for 
the rattling of loose stom-a, dhsttirbed by a Inniiiui 
foot, at the outer portal of the Hunger Hole, ciune 
at lust to eontirm the tirat inipfeSHion that a iKU';u‘’,s 
tramp hud l•(^ally sounded near, ami then a man’s 
form darkened the doorway between ti)(! two eaveic 

‘Alice, look up! We .an* found !’ e.ried 'alihel, 
starting from the rocky hemdi ; .'Uid almost at tlie 
.same imstaut a voice, tim very sound ofwldidi .'umt 
the blood madly coursing tiirongh he.r veins, ex- 
claimed: ‘Tlierc IS some, one here tlien. Alice. 
— Miss Gray, can it be you? .Ah! I see how it is,’ 
added the speaker, as his further pi'ogress was 
barred by the gaping ehasm, while his foot .struck 
against a fragment of the broken bridge, yet cling- 
ing to its rusted holdfast in the ruck. The voice 
w.'us Lord Harrogate’s, 

‘What good angc‘1 sent you to unr help, brother I’ 
said young Lady Alice, langlung and crying all at 
once, now that the tension of her uv<n‘.stra)ucd 
nerves had s]acke.ne.d, 

‘ She is a nmorlaml angel, and here she in to 
jinswor fur homeif,’ returned the young man, an 
Be.tty Mndge, hot ;iud planting, appeared hiviido 
liim in the entrance of the cavern, ‘'fhi.s good 
girl must have wings, I think, as well a, 4 a sharp 
jiair of eye.-i. (She almo.st leapt tip with my homo 
as wc cro.4.4ed the. moorland, avoiding Bitiernley 
Swamp, where Hivj Middleton could never Imva 
made his way over the treacherous peat-hn,g.s. 
I can guc.4s now how this awkward biudness 
mned.’ 

lut how to get at you, now I have found 
you!’ added Lord Harrogate in some perplexity, 
aflerapau.se. It was provoking, to bo ballled by 
the eleven feet of sheer black emptiness that lay 
between the, -wet oul,e;r grtjtto and the dry inner 
compartment of tlie cave. 

‘Homo one, will periiaps arrive bedb re long. A 
planlc put across the gap would set us free,’ said. 
Ethel, advancing to llm edge of the chaHm. 

‘ I wanted to jump it, but Mis.s Gray would not 
let mo try,' called out Taidy Alict'. 

‘And Miss Gray was quite right, Miss Madcap,’ 
un.swered her brother, scatmiiig the. width of the 
aby.ss. ‘An uglier jumi>, or a less inviting, I 
never saw’ — at all events for a young huly to 
venture on. The worst; of it is, that nobody 
excepting myself and this excellent Betty Miidge 
here, is in the secret of the Hunger Hole ; so no- 
body is coming with ropes or planks or civilised 
contrivances of any sort. I have tied my hor.se to 
a bush below, just by the rlead alder-tree ; Imfc I 
can’t well make a snspeu.sion-bridgc out of xaiins 
and saddle-girths, after all.’ 

‘Please ye, my lord,’ put in P(et(;y, who had 
by this time recovered her breath-- ■* ])!eaHe ye, I 
might run acros-s to Earmer Khileher’.s town, and 
ask him. to get chaise ready for the ladies, ami ;-ieiui 
some of his ’men with thing.s 'cross (Svvanip.’ 

This was a very senyiblc proposition, for Mr 
Eletcher wa.s the farmer who dwelt on tlie ridge, 
and at whose ‘ town ' or farm-house, clustered roinu.1 
by cottages for the lulKiurem who rilled the lields 
of that little oasis in the dt‘sert, the. pony and 
wagonette had been left. The pony ami wago- 
nette had long since returned to High Tor in 
charge of the lad in the .Earl’s livery, who had 
sounded the first note of alarm as to the probable 
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fate of the inisyiiii? ones ; but the farmer possessed 
a green chaise and a serviceable cob to draw it, 
and would of course send over all that was needed. 

‘Better ask him then, from me, to send his 
chaise to the Crossroads, at the north end of the 
Horomnere. Bittern] ey Swamp will not be dry 
walking after the rain,’ sai<i Lord Harrogate. 

Betty vanislied on her errand like a fog-wreath 
at sunrise. : ■ 

‘Now lot mo see what I can do single-handed 
11 towards the good work,’ said Lord Harrogate. 

‘ It strikes me that the withered tree I spoke of, 
close to which my nag is tethered, might do good 
i service now. There is something ignominious in 
being balked by a ditch like that.' 

He went, and shortly returned, dragging after 
him the torn-up trunk of the alder of which he 
had spoken. Lady Alice clapped her hands. ‘I 
like a man to be strong ! ’ she said applaudingly, 
j Ethel said nothing, but her colour heightened and 
her eyes grew bright. All women do admire the 
! manly virtues in a man, and strength, like courage 
1 and truth and wit, takes rank among them, 

1 The uprooted alder-tree bridged the chasm, with 
some two feet to spare on each bank, and Lord 
Harrogate tested it with his foot, and assured him- 
self that it would bear a considerable weight. 
With his handkerchief he tied one end of it tightly 
to the iron holdfast belonging to the broken bridge, 
and crossing with a light and elastic step to the 
other side, with no trilling difficulty persuaded tlie 
two girls to follow his example. 

‘ I am afraid we were sad cowards,’ said Ethel, 
when at last the dreaded passage had been effected, 
not very promptly or easily, for the narrow tree 
afforded but a sorry and mnsteady foothold, and 
there was that in the recollection of the ghastly 
de])th below, and the remembrance of tbe narrow- 
ness and slippery roundness of the crackling tree- 
trunk beneath the feet, that was not unlilcely to 
alfect feminine nerves. Yet, propped by Lord 
Harrogate’s arm, and encouraged by Lord Harro- 
gate’s voice, with shut eyes and scarcely throbbing 
hearts, the two girls did manage to get across. 

Then came the hasty traversing of the damjj 
outer cave, the emerging into th,e fresh free air 
from what had seemed a grave closing its hungry 
jaws upon the living, and then the long walic 
through the brooding twilight to the north end of 
Heronmere, whore, thanks to the trusty Betty’s 
winged feet, Farmer Fletcher’s gi’cen chaise was 
in readiness to receive the two half-fainting girls, 
and where at length Lord Harrogate, who had 
hitherto led Bay Middleton by the bridle, as he 
walked beside the rescued prisoners of the Hunger 
Hole, was able to spring again into the saddle, 

To Betty Mudge, as Lord Harrogate laughingly 
declared when he had escorted his sister and her 
governess safely back to High Tor, where the 
warmest welcome awaited those for whom the 
miighhourhood was already in full search, the 
whole credit of the rescue was due. Betty it was 
•who, mushroom-gathering on the moor, had espied 
the signal of distress, Ethel’s handkerchief, flutter- 
ing from the slender top of the hazel-tree that rose 
nice a thin (lagstalf above the rocks. Betty it was 
who, divining mischief where duller eyes might 
have seen nothing hut a hazard or a frolicsome 
prank, had been making her w’ay towards the 
Hunger Hole, when she caught sight of; Lord 
Haringatc spurring across the moor in aimless 


quest of the missing ones. And if there could he 
faith put in the word of as worthy an Earl and as 
estimable a Countess as any in the peerage, tbe 
wind of adversity should never more be suffered 
to blow too bitingly, for Betty’s sake, on any of 
the Mudge family, 

‘I shall ask Morford, as a particular favour, not 
to repair that bridge,’ said Lord Harrogate jest- 
ingly. ‘No chance then that the Hunger Hole 
should turn again into a trap for catching young 


CHAPTER XXX.— -MAN PROPOSES. 

* Harrogate is going, you know, to leave us so 
very soon,’ Lady Maud "He Vere had said, in her 
kindly matter-of-fact way, in the course of con- 
versation with Ethel Gray ; and Ethel had turned 
away her face instinctively, lest the burning blush, 
which rose there unbidden should betray her 
secret to her loupil’s sister and her own friend. 
Poor Ethel had communed with her heart in 
the still hours of more tlian one night since the 
evening that had witnessed her release from the 
Hunger Hole, and she could not but acknow- 
ledge to herself that she loved Lord Harrogate. i 

It was not a welcome conviction that forced 
itself gradually uijon Ethel Gray. The attach- 
ment, hopeless as ^it perforce was, was u thing to 
be deplored, a misfortune ; not a source of Joy. 
Lord Harrogate could be nothing to her. He was 
almost as remote from her humble sphere of life 
as a Prince of the blood-royal would have been. 
Tliero are girls who know, where their own per- 
sonal vanity is at stake, no distinction of raulcs, 
and would set their caps without compunction 
at an Emperor. Ethel was none of these. To fall 
in love, even with an object as hopelessly out of 
reach as one of the fixed stars would "he, is a 
forlorn privilege which has been claimed in every 
age by very humbhj persons of cither ae.x. But to 
Ethel’s proud, maidenly heart it was pain, not 
pleasure, to know that the future Earl, the future 
master of High Tor, had grown to be dearer to her 
than was well for her peace of mind, That she 
was in Ms eyes merely Miss Gray, his sister’s 
governess, was to her thinking a certainty. And 
she did not even wish that it were othervvise. 
Why should there he two persons uuhappy, on 
such a subject, instead of one? It was mucli 
better as it was. She had begun to love him 
before, in that desolate cavern on the moor, he 
had appeared as the harbinger of safety. But slie 
had not admitted to herself that this was so, until 
the whirl of strong feelings consequent on the 
danger and tbe deliverance bad taught her to 
read her own heart, and to leant that his image 
was garnered in its innermost core. And now he 
was going away, going very soon. Well, it was 
better so. A young man such as he tvas could 
not always be expected to linger in a country- 
house. He was going, and she should see him, no 
more. Doubtless it was for the best. 

She was in the garden, and alone. A governess 
is seldom alone. But lessons were over I'or the 
day ; and Lady Alice her {utpil Avas up-sUi,irs 
finishing a sketch, and Ethel ha<l .‘strayed out into 
what, from some household tradition of a fotaiign 
florist Avho had been invoked, when Anus', wsis 
Queen, to shape and stock the llower-heds and to 
I trim the luxiiriant liolly-liedge into Netlun'landiHh 
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neatness, 'waa railed the Dutch garden. A pleasant 
spot it was, with its wealth of fragrant old-iashionetl 
loses and gorgeous display of varieffiited tulips, 
screened by the immemorial holly-hedge Irom the 

rude north-east wind. 

Quite suddenly, as slio reafthed the other end ot 
tho ’holly-liedgo, .Ethel looked up at tho rustle ol 
tiic crisp grecii leaves, against which some one or 
Komething had brushed in passing, and her eyes 
met those of Lord Harrogate. The latter Iifttd his 
hat, but did not immediately speak, while Ethel 
neither spoke nor stirred.^ When the thoughts 
have been busy in conjuring^ np the image ol a 
particular person, and the original ol the air-drawn 
poi’fcrait appears, a kind of dreamy appreciativc- 
ness which is of all sensations the most unlike to 
surprise, is apt to result. It was so in this case ; 
and for a few brief instants Ethel looked at Lord 
.Harrogate as she would have looked at his picture 
on the wall. , t , 

* I thought I might find yon here,’ said Lord 
llarrogato,' dissolving the spell by tb.e sound of his 
voice. ' * I hoped 1 should,’ he added, in a lower 
and more meaning tone. Ethel murmured some- 
thing, stooping ivs she did so to lift tho drooping 
tendril of a standard rose-tree heaten down by 
the heavy rain of yesterday. ‘ Can you guess at 
all, Miss Gray,’ continued tho young man, with an 
evident effort to speak carelessly aiid confidently, 

* why I wanted to find you here — and alone 'I ’ 

It was not c[uite a fair question. Ethel, in her 
simple honesty, not caring to enter on. a course of 
that verbal fencing which comes so naturally to 
a woman whose heart has not yet learned to apeak, 
made no reply. Her colour deepened, and she 
became very intent indeed upon the bruised trail 
of the rose-tree. 

‘ I am going away, as you know, and. that very 
soon. My plans for the winter are quite unde- 
cided. I may not be back at High Tor for a good 
while/ - said the heir to that mansion. 

Now there wore to bo certain autumn mwifcuvres 
ill the open country near Aldcnshot Camp, in wliic.h 
that regiment of niilitia in which Lord Harrogate 
wa.s a cajitain, and toward.? the perfection of whose 
drill and discipline he was thought to have con- 
tributed more than mo.st militia olficers find it 
convenient to do, liad been seleidod^ to figure 
among the ansiliaiy forces on that occasion. 

‘ Borne friends want me/ explained Lord ITarro- 
gato, ‘when our amateur soldieringis over, to go 
with them ou a yacht-cruise in the Mediterranean, 
and so on to Egypt, and perhaps farther. What I 
clioose will very much depend on you, Miss Gray./ 
‘On me!’ She could not avoid aiisworing this 
time, and her tone was one of genuine surprise. 
‘On mo, Lord Harrogate I’ 

‘ On you. I should like all my plans to have 
some reference to you--Ethel!’ said the young 
man, trying to get a full view of the beautiful 
blushing face that was half averted. ‘ I say again, 
canyon guess why!’ 

‘Do not a.sk me to guess/ returned Ethel, with a 
trembling lip. She was very much frightened. 
She had not the least experience in that science^ 
of flivtation in which the modern young lady 

S uates so early. But she divined that words 
been said which rendered it necessary that 


idolised image that her fancy had. sid up ;h the 
emblem of pure chivalry ( 

‘Only because .[ love you -love you vary deariy, 
Ethel!’ said tho heir of High ’I'i.r ; and ai lu) 
spoke ho took her unn'sbitiug hand in^hie and 
drew her toward.? him. .i'’or a nn-iment Etlnd was 
spellbound, .luu' whole fac.nlties absorbetl in the 
one fact that he h.'id told lu.-r that he hive.d nor. 
Gome what might, those wordii — t.hose ilear deh- 
cious words had sunk into her ear, and the. 
memory of them, must remain to l.ln', end e,i‘ what 
would very likely be a lomdy, lovudess liie. ; a 
treasure, luU' very own, of which none could rob 
her! But in the next minute ICthel drew her 
hand away from the hand that held it, a.nd tho 
crimson of indignant anger mounted to her 
cheek. , ,, , . , 

‘ My lord,’ she said, in a voice that all her wish 
to speak and act calmly could not rmider quite 
steady, ‘ you should not have done this, I could 
not liuve believed it of you. It is not generous. 
It is not like yoursidf,’ 

‘ Why not'l’ Lord Harrogate hluudered _ out the 
words txwkwardly enotigh 3 but Ethel nueuud<ir- 
stood Mm, 

‘ Because/ she said firmly, * my position heneath 
your mother’s roof, in its very lowliness, jmght to 

have been my protection from insult, which ’ 

‘Insult!’ ilashed out Lord Harrogate, reddening 
too, and breaking almost roughly in ou tho girl’s 
half-uttereil speech. ‘ Cun you deem that I mean 
to insult you when I tell you of my love—that 
I speak insolently, Miss Gray, when I ask you to 
be my wife 1 ’ 

Ethel quivered .from head to foot iw^her half- 
incredulous ears drank in tho words. ‘ Vou meant 

-that is ’ she faltered out faddy. 

‘ I meant this,’ said Lord .Harrogatn earnestly. 
Mias Griiy-— Elliel, darling, 1 have learned during 
the time that I have known yon, to love you with 
a true and honest love, I am a clumsy wooer, I 
daresay, but surely you caiuiot have deemed that 
I had any other tiniught than that of asking you, 
for weal' and woe, to share my fortunes 1 ’ 

He triml to talm her hand ; Imt she. eluded hi.s 
grasp, and covering her face, sobbed aloud. 

‘Come, Ethel, come, my love! Let it bo mine 
to dry those tears!’ said the young man, passing 
his arm round her waist j but gently and lirmly 
she released herself. 

‘You have mrtdo me very happy and very 
miserable all at once, my lord/ she said, turning 
round and lacing him ; ‘ but believe me, tlujrcs 
must be no more of thi.s. I thank you from my 
heart for the very great conrplimont of your pi,'(ifor» 
enco for a girl so' humljly born, -without fm-iuncs 
or kindred. But I am your fii.ster’s govfirni‘.H,s ; and 
it shall never bo said that Ethel Gray brought 
disunion and sorrow rxpon the nohle family that 
had recoived her xvith so kindly a wcilciimo, I 
have my own ideas of right and wrong, ].r rd 
Harrogate, and I know that I .should bo iui-an am.l 
base, even in my omi eyes, xvere .1 to xmiil nxy.self 
of— your great goodness.’ 

He was taken by axirprise. .Ho had nxade up 
his mind, and reckoned tlie difllcultios of the step 
which he proposed to take. That he -wonld meet 
with some oppositioxi ou the part of hi.s family, he 
was of oour.se aware. .It migld take much time 


other words slioixld bo spoken, and with what , ... 

result ! Could it be that the end of the inter- and much perauusiou to bring his jxaronta, and 


viesv would be the dashing down of the half- j especially the Countess, to consent to a match so 
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little calculatofl to advance liis worldly prospects, 
But lie was no sliallow boy to cry for his toy, and 
then forget the bauble tiiat had been withheld 
from him. His oiler of marriage would no doubt 
render Ethed’s position at High Tor for a time 
uuleuiible. He had thought the matter over. There 
were rehitives of the De Veres who, without being 
partisans of the match, would willingly offer a 
tom]->ora,ry home to such a girl as Ethel Gray, 
while his mother and Lady Gladys were in process 
of being converted to see the matter as he saw it. 

Ethel’s unlooked-for opposition disconcerted all 
these projects. She was very grateful, gentle, and 
almost submissive in her bearing ; but she was as 
steadfast as adamant on the point that it behoved 
her to return a respectful refusal to Lord Harro- 
gate’s proposals. 

‘ Do not tempt me,’’ she said more than once ; 
* do not urge me to forfeit my self-respect, or be 
ftilse to those who have put trust in me. I am 
no lit match for the future master of High Tor, 
the future Earl of Wolverhampton. Would the 
kind Countess have received me here, would Lady 
Maud have given me her friendship, had they 
dreamed of this ? ’ 

She was very firm. She let him infer, if he 
chose, that he was not indifferent to her ; hut to 
none of his instances would she yield her steady 
conviction that duty forbade her to say ‘Yes’ to 
his entreaties. He became — small blame to him 
for being so — almost angry, and tried if reproach 
would succeed where xnayer and argument had 
failed, lu vain. His reproaches brought the 
tears to Ethel’s eyes, but she never faltered in her 
resolve. 

If he pressed her unduly on this point, she said 
sirux>ly that she must go away. Let him forget 
her, or learn, as she hoped he would, to regard 
her as a friend, and then she need not leave High 
Tor. And then 

And then Lady Alice, Ethel’s pitpil, made her 
apx)earance, and there was no more opportunity 
jbr private conversation ; and two days later, Lord 
Harrogate started for Aldershot. 

{To he continued.) 




STllANGE SEA ANIMALS. 

By the term sea-squirts, the naturalist deno- 
minates some of the most remarkable animals 
wdiick it is his province to study. In more polite 
idiraseology the sea-squirts are termed ‘ Ascidians,’ 
this appellation being derived from the Greek 
as/Ms, meaning a wiue-skin or Eastern leathcr- 
botths, to which, in outward shape and form the 
sea-squirts boar a very close reBemblance. And as 
a- final designation, tlio animals under discussion 
maybe known as ‘Tnnicates,’ since their bodie.s 
are inclosed within a tough, bag or ‘tunic,’ the 
cbemical composition of which forms, as avc shall 
presently sliew, one of the notable points of their 
structure. The sea-squirts jn'cseut themselves to 
the zoologist as a group of beings exhibiting 
many exceptions to the ordinary rules of animal 
orgiiuisation ; and it may also be noted that they 
have attained a degree of scientific fame almost 
cxci'.ediug that which their most ardent admirers 
could liave expected. The young sea-squirt has thus 


been credited in certain scientific speculations with 
presenting the naturalist and mankind at large 
with a fatysirtiik of the early progenitor and far- 
back ancestor of the whole vertebrate group of 
animals, including man himself — in other words, 
it is maintained that the young sea-squirt, thiough 
some peculiar process of modification and elevation, 
has given origin to the highest group of living 
beings. With the promise before us of obtaining 
information regarding a most interesting group of 
animals, which are thus held by some savants to 
possess relations of no ordinary kind to man him- 
self, the reader will require little incentive to 
follow out the steps of a brief inquiry into their 
life-history and relations. 

The fame of the sea-sqnirts is by no means of 
modern, date. Aristotle gives us a succinct descrip- 
tion of them in his Sistorij of Animals under 
the designation ‘Tethea; ’ and by the same name 
Pliny has made the sea-squirts of classic repu- 
tation, since wo learn from this latter author that 
they were included as articles of importance in 
the pharmacopoeia of the Eomaus. In their com- 
monest phases, the sea-sqnirts appear as little 
leathery bags of clear aspect, through the some- 
what transparent wail of which the internal organs 
can be discerned. The resemblance of the animals 
to the ancient winc-,skin has already been remarked. 
The wine-skin, as every one knows, was made of 
the stomach of some animal, or of the skin so 
arranged as to present two orifices or necks. Thus 
when we look at a common sea-squirt we see a 
voiltablo little * leathcr-bottel,’ inoastiriug from 
half an inch to an inch or more in length, attached 
by one extremity to the rock at low- water mark, 
or to tlie .shell wo have dredged, and bearing on it.s 
upper surface two prominent openings, each sup- 
ported on a short neck, Tlie origin of the common 
name of ‘sea-sqnirt ’ is by no moans hard to trace. 
The incantious observer who picks up a sea-squirt 
which has through unjiropitious fate been cast uj) 
on the sea-beach after a storm, after a short survey 
of the sac-like body, may possibly be tempted to 
squeeze it as a preliminary to further investigation. 
On being thus irritated, the animal will most likely 
retaliate by forcibly ejecting jets of water from 
the two orifices of the ‘ bottol ; ’ this procedure 
possibly resulting in the reliucjuiahment of the 
sca-squiri; as altogether an unlikely and rtnlavour- 
able object for further study. But the observation 
of this unpolite habit on the part of the animal, 
will be found to assist our further compreheusioix 
of its j)hysiology, and of the manner in which the 
functions of its life are carried on. 

A highly curious item of sea-squirt history is 
furnished at the outset by the consideration of the 
rough bag or ‘test’ in which its organs are in- 
closed. When the chemist analyses this part of 
the animal, he finds it to be composed in greater 
part of a substance known as cellulose. It so 
happens that cellulose is a most important constit- 
uent of plants, being almost as coiutuoji in vege- 
tables as starch. Hence zoologists accounted it a 
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strange -and unwonted proceeding on tlxo part of j 
an. animal, that it should manufacture in a seem- 
ingly natural manner a suhstance proper and ] 
Iteculiar to tlie plant-world. The multiplication | 
of cases of like kind in. animals has destroyed the > 
novelty and unhpie nature of the sea-squirt’.s case ; | 
hut none the less curious must the fact he ac- j 
counted, that the animal should mimic the plant 
in the inode and results of its life. , When the 
tough outer sac is cut open, wo come upon a 
much more delicate and softer structure, known as 
the mantle. This latter forms an inner lining to 
the test, and is the structure upon the presence of 
which the sea-scj^uirt’s power of ejecting water 
depends. The mantle is a higlily muscular layer, 
and lies next the organs and internal heloxigings of 
the animal. 

The dearest mode of describing the structure 
of the soa-squirt is that of hegiuniug with 
that neck of the hoUle-shaped body on which 
the mouth opens. The mouth leads, curiously 
enough, not into a throat, but into a large chamber, 
named the breathing- .sac. The walks of this 
chamber may be simply described as composed of 
a network of fine blood-vessels ; the meshes of 
this network being provided with those delicate 
vibratile filaments, named cilia, the function of 
which is to keep up, by their movements, a constant 
circulation of the water admitted to the breathing- 
chamber. Just within the mouth-opening a few 
small tentacles or feelers exist, these organs serving 
to guard the entrance to the body. On the floor 
of the breathing-sac an opening may be perceived ; 
this aperture leading into tlie tliroat, and being, 
therefore, by many naturalists termed the true 
mouth. And in the way of digestive .apparatus, 
we 'find the sea-squirt to possess a stomach, ' 
intestine, and other organs. ' 

It is highly interesting to note the manner in 
which the sefi-.squirt obtains its food. The nutri- 
tive wherewithal consists of sedimentary matters, 
such as minute animals and plants, these sub- 
stances being drawn into the breathing-sac along 
with the currents of water which are continu- 
ally being taken into the body. The nutritive 
sediment is collected together by certain fohks 
of the lining membrane of the breathing-chamber, | 
and is thus transferred to the mouth-opening ' 
below. The breathing -chambers of the sea- ' 
squirts, it may be noted in passing, frequently ! 
afford lodgment to tiny dwellers in the shape | 
of little pea-crabs. The writer has noticed these I 
little lodgers to issue forth at night from the | 
mouth of the sea-squirts, when the latter have I 
been kept in an aquarium, in order to pick up 
particles of food on the floor of their abode. The 
crabs retreated to their shelter on the slightest 
alarm ; and this case of companionship presents 
one of those curious instances of animal associa- 
tion which at present we are wholly unable to 
expla.in. 

The food being converted into blood in the 
digestive system, we may next inquire as to the 



meams which the sea-stjuirt ]K)sse»,ses fur (drculativig 
the blood tlirough the body. Jri liigher iHiiiiiah-, 
the heart and lilood-vessels peefonu this iniiiortaut 
task ; and in the sea-squirt we liud tliese stnu.^- 
tures to be represented ; the sea~H(|uirtV, heart 
indeed, in respect of iti.» pc!culiii.rity of action, biiing 
without a parallel in the wlioh; iuiiuial world. 
The heart coindsts of a simple tiilu;, .from e;i.(‘li 
end of which blood-vosscds 3)ass, some being dis- 
tributed to the brealhiug-chamber, and otlu'm lo 
the bodj'' generally. .In the liiglu'st animals the 
heart has the double function, of driving; }mrrt 
blood through the body, and of circidatiag inqmro 
blood through the breathing organs for puriiica- 
tion. It is noteworthy to ob.sorvo, tlnit l.q’- a 
curious and, as already remarked, jiltogetlier un- 
p.aralleled contrivance, Nature has succee<led in 
causing the simple tube-heart of the sea-squirt 
to perform the work doiu^ by the complex orgaui of 
higher animals. When we observe the luovoiuents 
of the sca-s(pxirk.s heart, we may see it to }n’opuI 
the blood by its pulsations at iirst to the breathiug- 
chanibor for purili cation. Then a pause .sxicce.ods, 
and the heart is observed to pulsate in. the reverse 
direction, atid to drive the blood from the b.reathiug- 
chamber through the body. .Probably no better 
illuslratioti of the nuinuor in which, by a modifi- 
cation of function, Nature compensates for simpli- 
city of structure, could' be had, than that afforded 
by the sea-squirt’s heart. 

The breathing-chamber, as we have .seen, receivn.o 
fresh sea-waator from the outside world, this water 
containing the vivifying oxygen required for the 
: purification and reimwal of the blood. Having 
' given up its oxygen to the blood contained in the 
I fine b]ood-ves,sei.s of the breathing-chamber, and 
' its .sediment to servo for foodj i.he great bulk of 
water contained in the breathing-sac has now to 
bo got rid of, to make room for a fresh supply. 
Thi.s process is effectod in the most admirable 
manner through the currents created by the. litthi 
filaments or cilia, which cause a constant flow of 
water to pass through the network walls of the 
breathing-chaiuber into a^ second sac or bag whitih 
lies parallel with it. This hitter .sac receives the 
name of the atrinm, and commnnicatc.s with the 
outer world by the second neck or orifice of tlus 
body. Ileuco the water w'hich euter.s by the 
mouth-opening, after passing through the breathing- 
chamber, is ejected by the second aperture of the 
body, and affords the material wherewith the .soa- 
squirt vents its indignation on prying humanity in. 
the shape of the d'eati which liave procured 
for it its popular designation. The .sea-squirt 
regarded in relation to its sedentary habits, would 
seem to rerpiiro no groat exercise of nervous 
powers. Accordingly we find its nervous systeiii 
to be ropre.sented lay a single mu'-'S of nervous 
matter, placed near the nxouth, and frtim whif.h 
nerves jaass to the other parts of tins body. ’fhe. 
acts of a fica-sqnirb may thu.s be rcgaided jui jmvely 
of the character we are accustiamed to name " 
tnatic.’ It is jirovided with instincts miahling it 
to carry on the acts of its life and to lodiib'it a, 
certain, degree of irritability, without at tin* r,ame 
time knowing the ‘reason why’ of it.s own actions. 

The sea-squirts pre.sent no exceptions to the 
universal rule of Harvey, mmw animal ex ovo — thi.s 
philosopher believing in tlie univer.sal devoiopment 
of the animal-.rorm .from au ovum or egg. But 
unlike most higher auitnals, tlm young ,sea-.sqiiirfc 
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<I(h;s not corao from the egg iu tlio likeness of the 
•jiurent. ].t lirsl; apjiears us a tailpole-like Iwcly, 
tins ci'eature- -the larva as it is named — being 
prixluced in some thirty hours after the devclop- 
immt of the egg begins. The liead of the tad- 
]iole is provided with pigment spots or rudi- 
mentary eyes, and with three little suckers, by 
nnauis of which it ixltimately attaches itself to 
fixed bodies, prior to assuming the form of the 
adult and perfect Asoidian, The tail of the 
tadpole-larva next becomes retracted within its 
body, and therein disappears, whilst after fixing 
itself, the well-known feiitures of the sea-scpiirt 
become duly developed. A Eussian zoologist has 
remarked that in the tail of the sea-sqnirt a long 
rod-like body is to be seen. How in the lowest 
lishes, the spine exists in a similar and rod-like 
condition ; and hence, by a certain school of natu- 
ralists, it is urged that the vertebrates may have 
originated in the past from soma form resembling 
the sea-srpxirfc larva, in whose tail we are therefore 
invited to behold the first stage of the vertebrate 
Ixickbone or spine. It is noteworthy to observe, 
however, that the opinions of those naturalists are 
I'ly no means accepted by the scientific world at 
large ; and one eminent German observer declared 
that the rod-like body in the sea-sqnirt larva’s tail 
was not situated iu the back, but in the opposite 
region of the body, and that therefore it could 
not be regarded as corresponding to the ‘back’- 
bonc of higher animals. 

Certain near relations of the sea-squirt become 
of oxcoeding iute.rost from their departure from the 
more usual and staid type of Ascidian structure. 
Amongst these errant members of the .sea-squirt 
tribe the most remarkable perliaps are tlio BalpK — 
clear, gelatinous atiimals, mot with swimming in 
long connected chains on the surface of tlie sea in 
tropical regions. The celebrated novelist Chamisso, 
author of the charming story, Pder Schlemil or 
the Hhailoivk!''<s Man, wlm to liis literary tastes 
united a striking aptitude for natural history 
research, discovered tliat the young of these chain- 
salpas invariably appears as a single form ; whilst 
ca<’Ji. single salpa lias the power of producing a 
connected chain. Thus the salpa sea-squirts exist 
iu two distinct forms — chain-salpas and single 
salpas, and to use Oluimisso’s own words : ‘ A salpa 
mother is not like its daughter or its own mother, 
but resembles its graud-daugbter and its grand- 
mother.’ 

Another curious groxxp of the sea-squirts is that 
known by the name of the Pgrosomce, a name lite- 
rally meaning ‘ ficry-bodics.’ These latter forms 
exist as connected masses of sea-squiids aggregated 
together, so as to form a hollow cylinder or tube, 
closed at oue end ; this animal-colony swimming 
on the surl'acfi of the sea, by the admission and 
forcible ejection of water from the interior of the 
tube. Such a means of locoinotioii reminds us of 
a veritable hydraulic engine, and is decidedly a 
useful modification of the common sea-squirt’s 
habit. The ])yrosomas exhibit a strange phospho- 
rescent light, seen also iu such animals as the 
jelly-fishes. These luminous sea-sqxiirts when seen 
in shoals, have well been described as * miniature 
pillars of fire, gleaming out of the dark sea, with 
an (!ver-Wfiuiug, evcr-l)rightcniiig, soft, bluish light, 
us far iis the eye could reach on every side.’ Side 
by side with this description from tlio pen of a 
distinguished naturalist, may bo phiccd the poetic 


realisation of a similar scene by Sir Walter Scott, 
who in the Lord of the Isles has liappily noted 
the luminosity of the sea when, 

Awaked before the rushing prow 
The mimic fires of ocean glow, 

Those lightnings of the wave ; 

Wild sparkles crest the broken tides, 

And flashing innud the vessel’s sides, 

With elfish lustre lave ; 

While far behind, their livid light 
To the dark billows of the night 
A gloomy siilendoiu* gave. 


THE POINT OF HONOUR. 

A SrOEV OP THE PAST. 

Shortly after Waterloo had been, fought, one 
of our English regiments (which had taken a 
distinguished part in that great victory) stationed 
in a Mediterranean garrison, gained an unen- 
viable notoriety there by a sudden mania for 
duelling that broke out amongst its officers, and 
winch threatened to become so cln-onic in its 
character as seriously to interfere with the dis- 
cipline of the corps. Quarrels were literally ‘ made 
to order ’ at mess-time for the most trilling ali’airs, 
and scarcely a day passed without a hostile meeting 
taking place, which the colonel — a weak-minded 
man — expressed himself powerless to prevent. 
Indeed he had already been sent to ‘ Coventry ’ by 
his subordinates, Avhich, as our readers doubtles.s 
know, is a kind of social excommunkation that, 
when acted upon in an English regiment, generally 
ends in the relireiiieuL from the corps of tlio 
individual on whom it falls. It was so iu this 
instance, for the colonel saw that the vendetta-like 
conduct of his officers towards him was gradually 
divesting him of .all authority iu tlie eye.s of his 
men ; and as ho had none but Ins sociiil iiiforiors 
to whom he could turn for counsel and advice, he 
w.as compelled to relinquish his <;ommand and 
return to England. On arrival in this country he 
lost no time in proceeding to the Horse Guards, 
Avhere he aought^and gained an interview Avitii tbe 
Duke of Wellington, to Avhom lie gave a graphic 
account of the state of affairs Avhich existed in the 
regiment he had just left. 

The Iron Duke listened attentively to the narra- 
tion, and knitted his broAvin anger as the colonel 
rebated the story of the duelling ; ainl when the 
latter had finished speaking, he cxcliiimed in an 
unmistakably stern and uncompromising tone : 
‘ It is your fault, sir I You should have brought 
some of the ringleaders to a court-martial, and 
cashiered them on the spot. You have sadly 
neglected your duty, and that is a thing Avhicli .1 
never pardon.' 

The colonel left the Horse Guards in a very 
crest-fallen state, and he was hardly surprised Avhen 
he saAV in the next Gasfi/!<e the aunouncoment that 
‘ His Maje-sty bad no further need of hi.g services.’ 

In the meantime the Duke had oblhined a 
special audience of the Prince Regent, to Avboiu 
he explained the condition of affairs iu connection 
with the regiment in question. Tlie result, of the 

interview: Avas that Colonel A , a Avell-knoAAux 

martinet, then on half-pay, Avas sent for, and the 
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circumfilanccs explained to lain ; tlia Prince offer- 
ing him tlie command of the regiment on condi- 
tion that he would undertake to cure the duelling 
X)ropensitiea of its officers. Colonel A—; — > was 
tleliglifeil at the prospect of active service, and 
ho willingly accepted the task assigned to lam, 
it hciiig understood that he was to be grantwl a 
royal indemnity for anything serious which might 
iuippon to anybody else in his endeavours to put 
a stop to the duelling. He was a man of higli 
reputation, and had previously held other dilficult 
commands, being known throughout the army as 
a good soldier but a stern disciplinarian. 

Such was the old soldier’s feelings at the special 
honour conferred on him that on leaving St James’s 
Palace he actually forgot to return the salute of 
the sentinels posted at the gates, to the great 
astonishment of the latter, who knew his punc- 
tilious hahits. 

On lag arrival at the garrison he lost no time 
in making himself aetjuuinted with his brnther- 
ofllcers. He had already laid out his plan of 
action in liis own mind, and was fully determined 
to allow nothiirg to swerve him a liair’s-breadth 
from the path of duty. At the mess-table he 
behaved with studied politonoss and ^amiability 
of manner ; and his subordinates indicated that 
they were greatly pleased with their new com- 
mander. lie chatted pleasantly with all, from the 
senior major down to the youngest ensign, and 
when the cloth was removed, reguiled them with 
the latest gossip and doings of London society. 
Before they separated for the night, however, he 
took the opportunity of informing them in a very 
^uiet manner, that he had hoard of the freciuent 
duels which had lately taken place in the corps, 
and that it seemed a matter of regret to him that 
they could not manage to live in peace and amity. 
'However,’ he said, ‘if it be j'-our wish, gentlemen, 
to fight out your quarrels in this way, I shall 
interpose no obstacle to 3 ’‘our doing so. But this 
can only be by your idedging your word of 
honour «o 2 o, to tlio effect that in future no duel 
shall take place withoirt my permission having 
been first obtained. As I am your colonel, it is 
necessary that niy authority should be acknow- 
ledged in all that relates to the honour of the 
regiment’ 

The officers looked at each other and then at 
the colonel, and a somewhat embarrassing silence 

ensued ; but it was broken by Colonel A who 

said': ‘Don’t be afraid that I shall refuse your 
request ; on the contrarjq I shall only be too 
pleased to grant niy permission ili, on examining 
the facts of tiro case, I find sufficient reason to 
think that the applicant’s amour propre has been 
W'ounded, and that a hostile meeting is indis- 
peuBable.’ 

At these reassxxring words the young fire-eaters 
were satisfied, and at once gave the promise 

demanded ; and Colonel A then retired to his 

chamber, where, overcome with the fatigue of a 
rough voyage, he soon found himself snugly 
ensconced in'the arms of Moipheus. 

On the following morning he wiw rather rudely 
awakendd from a refreshing slumber by a loud 
rapping at Ins chamber-door ; and on challenging 
his early visitors, he was informed that it was 
Captain Lord Yellum and Ensign Warbottlo who 
wished to apeak to Mm on a matter of the gravest 
importance*- 




‘You might have chosen a more couvenii'.nt 
hour for your visit, gentitimen/ said the colonel, 
who was natumUy” loath to rise from his 'bed 
at five o’clock on the first .morning .after his 
voyage. 

‘It is an “affair of Ijonour,” c,{d{)md,’ wud tin* 
signifioant reply, ‘and cannot be deJayod. \\’'o 
beg yon will, admit ns inglunily.’ 

The colonel rose and ojamed the dof)r to Uie 
early comor.g. They were two himdKomo young 
men, who had on tlie previona evening already 

attracted Colonel A ’s ulloution by ilui extreme 

friendliness which they exliibited, f(,)r each other. 
They respectfully saluted their eomuianding officer 
as they entered the room, and the latter broke 
an awkward silence by demanding of them the 
object of their visit. 

Ensign Warhottle again raised his hand in salute 
m ho replied; ‘'We have come to ask your per- 
mi.ssion to fight, colonel.’ 

‘ Indeed ! ’ exclaimed (Doloncl A—- — . ‘ T thought 
you were great friends.’ 

‘Yes, colonel, wc have been most intimate 
friends from onr youth upward,’ said Lord Vellum, 
‘and we respect each other very sinoerely; but 
we have had a dispute, and our wounded honour 
must be satisfied.' 

‘Then I presume that something very serious 
must have occurred, gentlemen, to make the only 
remedy for it a recourse to the pistol ?* 

‘It is indeed a very serious m.atter, colonel,’ 
replied Ensign Warhottle ; “ and it is this. After 
you had loft the table last night, wo chatted over 
what you told us about the doings in Loudon 
lately ; and in the enthusiasm of the moment, 
I remarked that I should like .to be there, riding 
at the head of a troop of Life Guards, aud 
e.scorting the Prince Itcgent, with my snlver 
hedmot glitleriug in tlu; sun aud my dranhi sword 
in niy 'liand. " 'Whereupon Imrd Vellum said 
with a sneer that I was a feather-b<nl soldier, 
and that a leaihoru lielmet would be quite good 
enough for such a.s I. I took no notico of t]ii.s 
remark j but I was annoyed and excited ; and 
when ho further asserted that the oHicers of the 
Life Guards wore brass helmets, human nature 
could stand it no longer, and I gave Ixim the lie. 
He retaliated by striking me on. the face ; an 

insult, Colonel A , which justifies me, I think, 

in demanding a hostile meeting/ The hast words 
were said in a manner which"* admitted of only 
one meaning, and the two young officers exchfingc'd 
glance.s of mutual hatred and defiance. 

‘If is indeed grave, gentlemen,’ sententiourdy 
remarked the colonel; ‘the helm ois worn by the 
officers of His Majesty’s Life Guards arc neither 
silver nor brass, lint white metal lacquered ^vith. 
Rilver-gilt ; biit this information will nol., '! 
sume, alter the position of affairs. Do you still 
wish to .fight the question, out P 

‘ Oortainly, sir ! ' exclaimed the two olfici.uv;, 

‘Very well,’ replied the colonel gravely, ‘.far 'bn 
it j[rom me to interpose any ohstach.; to yuiir iut?f)t- 
ing, gentlemen ; but this duel must be a si'i'icms 
one, as befits so important a questkm .as the .Life 
Guards’ helmets, and not an aff.air rcsulliag in a 
mere scratch, as 1 am givim to mideiMand 5.‘j 
generally the case in these me.ss quarrels. J.le- 
memher that j-ou .are British officai's and not 
Spanish bnivoes, and that Ihe honour of a .Lhilifsh. 
1 officer can only be vindicated by the death of his 
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0]>])i>T)cnt. Go, p;r;ntIonK>ii, and iiiflTt your duel ; 
and I. will raoet the survivor on his xcturn.’ 

iriie two young men saluted the colonel and 
retired. A few niiimtes afterwards, they and 
their seconds were seen hurrying off to the place 
of meeting — a spot which is known in the garrison 
to this day as ‘ Diud Avenue.’ 

Three hours later, Colonel A went down 

int,o the parade-ground to inspect the regiment, 
and he was surprised to see both Lord Vellum 
and Ensign Warbottlc amongst the officers who 
approached him to give their morning salute. The 
latter had his arm in a sling ; and to the stern 

impury of Ooloned A as to whether the duel 

had yet taken place, he replied, with a forced 
smile” lighting up his face: ‘Yes, colonel ; his 
lordship has given me a nasty scratch in the arm,’ 
‘A scratch in the arm ! ’ exclaimed the colonel 
contemptuously ‘And do you call that lighting, 
gentlemen — do yon call f?iat fighting? And for 
so important a question as the helmets of His 
Majesty’s Life Guards ! Bah! it is nothing! This 
matter must be fought over again, under pain of 
instant dismissal from the service if iny order be 
(lisoboyed ! ’ 

‘ But ’ begun Lord Vellum, attempting to 

e.xpross his satisfaction at the reparation Ms 
wounded honour had received. 

‘ But me no huts, gentlemen ! ’ exclaimed the 
colonel angrily. ‘ 1 have the Prince’s instructions 
on this point, and it is for yoio to vindiento your 
own honour in a proper manner, or retire disgraced 
from His Majesty’s service.’ 

This alternatives was one not to be thought of ; 
and it need scarcely l.>e said that the young fire- 
eaters chose rather to fight again than be cashiered. 
The duel was fought again, and this time Lord 
Vellum was shot ' through the body— a wound 
which laid him on a sick-bed for two months. 

During this long period many quarrels hud 
taken pdace at the mess-talile, some of which had 
been settled by the colonel acting as ‘arbitrator 
and others stood over for his permission to fight 
— a permission which he refused to grant nutil the 
result of Lord Vellum’s illness should become 

I known. In the meantime Colonel A had 

eommunicated with the Duke of ‘Wellington, from 
whom he received explicit instructions to carry 
tlio matter out to the hitter end, as the only 
means of putting a stop to a matter which was 
fast becoming a w’-orld-wide scandal. 

Lord Vellum was carefully attended to during 
his illness by his ‘friend and enemy’ Ensign 
Warbottlc, to -whoso efforts he not only owed his 
life, but was enabled at the cud of the two months 
to take a short walk every morning. His recovery 
then proceeded rapidly, ata'l he soon became 
enabled to walk without any stqqairt whatever. 

The two friends warn walking together one 
morning, when they suddenly found themselves 

face to iaco with Colonel A 

‘ Ah, gentlemen, good-morning ! ’ e.xclaimed the 
latter’. ‘ I am delighted to ace his lordship out 
again, especially as it will now enable you to 
finish your ajah'e d’honneur in a more satisfactory 
manner.’ 

The young officers, scarcely believing their own 
oars, were for a time struck dumb with astonish- 
■meiit, and they gazed at each other and at the 
colonel with looks of hewildcrment and despair. 


‘ You see, gentlemen,’ said the colonel gravely, 
‘that this question of the Life Guards’ helmets is 
of such importance that I deemed it advisable, since 
his lordship’s illness, to -write to the Duke of 
Wellington on the subject ; and I hare here His 
Grace’s orders that the duel should he renewed 
again and again until the life of one of the com- 
batants .has been forfeited.’ As lie spoke, Colonel 

A drew from the breast-pocket of his coatee 

a large letter, hearing on its envelope the words 
‘On Ills Majesty’s Service ’in large black letters, 
aud in one ’corner the notice in rod ink, ‘Very 
Urgent.’ 

‘ But,’ said the young ensign, ‘ his lordship has 
not recovered yet ; besides — - 

‘ When one can walk,’ interrupted the colonel, 
‘one can also fire off a pistol ; and it^ is not con- 
ducive to the interests and dignity of the service 
that so important a question as the equipment of 
His Majesty’s body-gnard should any longer be 
left undecided,’ 

The two young officers, who had cemented their 
friendship anew during the period of illness, here 
took each other’s hands and gazed long and silently 

into each other’s face. Colonel xi turned a-vvay 

to hide his emotion j for being really possessed of 
a kindly disposition, he began to regret the stern 
and unbending part he had bceii called upon 
to perform. Blushing the signs of his weakness 
away from his eyes, he tunied once more towards 
the young officers ami said : ‘ Gentlemen, I have 
orders from England to supersede you in the 
regiment to which we all have the honour to 
helong ; and I am only to waive the execution of 
these orders on condition that the duel is renewed, 
as already stated. Your honour is absolutely in 
your own hands, and you must choose your own 
co-tirse.. I leave you to decide, gentlemen, what 
tliat course shall be, and bid you for tlio present 
adieu.’ So saying, the coloud left the two friends 
to decide upon their own fate. They ultimately 
decided to consult witli their brotlier-officors on 
the subject, and to bo guided by the general, 
opinion. This opinion turned out to be in favour 
of another fight ; and they once more proceeded to 
the place of meeting, each mentally resolving not 
to injure the other, but each exchanging portraits 
and letters for their friends. The iatal weapons 
were dischai’ged, and Ensign Warbottlc fell to the 
earth with a shot buried in his heart. 

The grief of Lord Yelliun. knew no bounds, for 
he had been led to believe that the balls had been 
withdrawn from the pistols. He threw himsedf 
on the inanimate body of his friend, and could 
with great difficulty bo removed therefrom, At 
length he was conducted to the house of a married 
officer; and from there he indited a letter to 

Colonel A- , tendering his resignation, and 

reproaching the latter with the death of his 
friend. . 

The same afternoon, Colonel. A asscmlded 

the other officers, and addressing himself especially 
to those whose applications to fight were in sus- 
pension, declared himself ready to grant one more 
permission., on the same conditions as the other, 
namely that ‘for honour’s sake’ the combatants 
should fight to the death. In tlic pause which 
ensued, one officer after another saluted the colonel 
respectfully, and then retired as silently us they 
came, leaving, him alone in the mes-s-roum ajid 
master of the” situation. 
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It was a nido Ighsou wliicli theses officers had 
Tftcoivcd, hut it. j'ully accosiiplishod its purpose, 
and IVoiu iliafc day to this duelling has lieen 
almost unknown in the Jlritwh army. 


‘SUrEES’ ON THE STAGE. 
Suri;u»i:'MKUA,uir!S on the stage, ordinarily called 
‘ supers/ receive a small iiay, hut are not reckoned 
Avitliiu the rule of actors, Tliey make up a crowd, 
when a crowd is wanted in the piece, and so on. 
Though viewed as a kind of nohodios, they cannot 
bo done without, and managers need to take care 
not to give tliera 01101106. 

These humble players have been aptly described 
as serfs of the stage, for whom there is no manu- 
mission. Let them work as hard as they will, 
play their* parts as well as they may, their merits 
meet scant recognition either before or behind 
the curtain. For the wage of some threepence an 
hour, they have to Bulnuit to being bullied mid 
badgerei], and put to all manner of por.sonal dis- 
coinlort. Still, with a sense of inferiority, the 
super consider himself an actor. He treads but 
the lowest rung,* but bis foot is* on the theatrical 
ladder. The climbers above may superciliously 
ignore the connection ; but ho feels that he too is 
an actor, and soinetiinGs asserts his lellowsliip ; 
like the poverty-stricken fellow who publicly 
hailed David Garrick as hi,s ‘dear colleague,’ on 
the score that it was his crowing that made the 
ghost of buried Denmark start like a guilty thing 
upon a fearful summons ; and the less obtrusive 
super who, when told of Macready’s death, ex- 
claimed : ‘Ah! another of us gone !’ 

It is recorded that a hkcncli super playing an 
assistant-footman in a 2 ‘>opnhir npi-ra-hoHff'c for 
the first time, foil down in a fit, l)rought on by 
the excitement conseriuent upon his having to 
‘ create the role.’ Too much zeal is always incon- 
venient, At a performance not very long since 
of liichard TIT., II te anuies contending at Eoaworth 
were so carried away by professional ardour that 
the mimic fray came very near the real thing ; 
and one gallant archer introduced himself to the 
manager’s notice with an arrow through his nose, 
so astonishing that gentleman that ho salved the 
wuumcl with half a sovereign. The next evening 
the casualtie.? rose to sudi .alarming proportions, 
that a like treatment would have well-nigh 
exhausted the treasury. 

Such realistic combats would have delighted 
Forrest the American tragedian, famous for his 
* powerful ’ acting. Rehearsing tlie part of .a ljr.ave j 
Roman warrior at the Albany Theatre, Forrest i 
stormed at the representatives of the minions of a 
tyratd for not attacking him with sufficient si)irlt. 
At last the captain of the supers inquired if he 
wanted to make ‘a bully-fight of it,’ and received 
an affirmative answer. Evening came, and in due 
course the fighting scene wa,s reached. Forrest 
‘took the stage/ and the half-dozen myrmidons 
advaTiced against him in skirmishing order, ‘Seize 
him !’ cried the tyrant. Striking a pugilistic atti- 


tude, the first minion hit out from the .slmnldiir, 
and gave the Roman hero a hiir ‘ facer tlu'. .s(;c.()ml 
minion following up v/ilh a wall-judifcd kick from 
behind ; while the others riuilHid in fur a bout at 
(do.se-tpuirters. The eyes of the, astfiimded act, or 
fkishecl fire ; iher(^ was a hliori, iun’iiiuuug'* of Keve'.i, 
and then one sn])er went head limt into tla*. bi;.; 
drum and Bto})pe<l thevi*, four rctirt-.d behiad the. 
scenes to have their wounds ilressed, and the last 
of the valiant crew iij\diug huusdf somehow np 
in the Hies, ru.sluul out upon tlu* roof of the, tli(;alrc 
bawling ‘ Fire ! ’ witli all tlm energy left him ; 
while the breathless tragedian Wiis bowing Ju.s 
acknowledgmeuta of the cuthuaiastic jilnudits of 
the excited audience. 

Considering how often the super changes his 
imtionality, one would exjioct liim. to Ije. too 
thorough a cosmopolitan to cherish any insular or 
continental jirejudiccs. ll’licy ncvcrth(de,s.s luivo 
their symjmihie.s and autijwthies, ‘Blmre, sir,’ 
said an Irishman w'ho had for some nights <liiid ». 
glorious death fighting for Fatherland, ‘it’s migbiy 
onpleusant to bave to bo a tlormau ; 1 ’il, rather 
play a Frencbman/ Ho had to bo contented ly 
receiving the manager’s assurance that if ho con- 
tinued to work up bis agony well, ho might bo 
permitted to change his uniform at the end of the 
month. Greater success awaited a stalwart navvy, 
who after crossing the Danube several times at 
Alexandra Park, declared he must ‘ chuck it up ^ 
if he could not be a Turk. His desire was granted ; 
and the ne.xt afternoon he was intcliing Russians 
into the watesr with .'i will. 

In the old days of the Paris Cirque, a rule is 
said to have obtained, comjtelling Bn] 5 (!r.-j who bad 
incurred the management’s displeasure to go on as 
‘the enemy/ deatiuod tt) .succumb to native valour, 
by which meams the difficulty of getting men to 
n])pear as the foes of France was obviated. When 
the Battlii of Ji'ct/crloo w'as first jiroduced on the 
Englifdi Stage, in one of the i)attle',scene.s the 
French trooi>s drove a Ptritish divi.siou across the 
mimic field. This was done for a few nights. One 
morning, after rehear.s.al, the leader of the super- 
numerary red-coat corps, gathering his followers 
around him, said : ‘ Eoy.s, we mustn’t retreat before 
the Johnny Crapauds again, to be goosed by the 
ptit. It’s all very well at rehearsal, ])nt wdieu it 
come.s to real acting it won’t do. Lf 3 t us turn upon 
the yelling demons and ]>itch them into the pit; I ’ 
And" they did it too, astonishing tlie ‘ FrenclDuen,’ 
to say nothing of the amlicucu ; u.s grcat.ly us Mr 
George Jones ■was once astonislu'd by (uu'taiu ilu'.- 
, atrical pnrates. He, as an American .sailor, had to 
I rescue a fair captive from 1 he clutches of the .afore- 
I said rufliaus. Unfortumdely he, had com rived to 
mortally olfend the four HUp(*rs concerned. ; and 
when he rushed to the hidy’.s id{l with : ‘ Couk; on, 
ye villains ! One Yankee bir i,s mure Hum, a m.al.ch 
for four lubberly sharks !’ inskiad of leading oil' in 
a broadsword fight, tlu*. pirate captain shouted : ‘ ,t 
guess not!’ and .seizing .loues by the legs and 
arras, the pirate.s carried tiim olf tlui ■■^tage, tbqawited 
him in the property close!, and then returuiug, 
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1)iire. off thii (laiuKuI to thou.* roclcy retreat ; leaving 
tliH (inrtaiii to eoruo dou'n beioro a very imich 
pu/zled audience, to whom no explanation was 
voixclusaftid. 

Somo.liody— wo think Mr Dutton Cook—tclls a 
good story of an accwsoire ()nce attached to the 
Porte vSt-‘Martin 3’heatrc!. M. Foinhoime had won 
jnanagerial praise Ibr the adroit, nesa with which 
he handed letters or coflee-cups upon a salver 
and his exc.elleut nnuinex.* of announcing the names 
of sUige-gufi.sts and visitor, a. Naturally enough, he 
thought his services might he more liberally 
rewarded, and made his thought known. 

‘Monsieur Fomhonue,’ said the manager, ‘I 
acknowledge the justice of your application. I 
admire and esteem you. You are one of the most 
useful members of iny company. I well know 
your worth ; no one better.’ 

Glowing with pleasure at this recognition of his 
merits, M. Fomboune, w’itli one of his best bows, 
said : ‘ I may venture then to hope’ — — 

‘By all means, hlonsieur Fombbnne,’ interrupted 
the manager. ‘Hope sustains xis under all our 
alllictions.' Always hope. For my part, hope is 
the only thing left me. Business is wretched. 
The treasury is empty. I. cannot possibly raise 
your salary. But you Jire an artist, and therefore 
above pecuniary considerations. I do not, I cannot 
offer you monciy; but I. can gratify a laudable 
ambition. Hitherto you have ranked only as an 
arccsaomi ; from t.his time yon are an actor. I 
give yon tlu>. right of eui,(n‘ing tin* i/rauii foijer. 
You are permiLted to call .Monsieur Jjemaitre 'tiwn 
mmanuh; to tidone.r Mademoistille Thoodoriiie, 
I am sixre, Monsieur ,l'’oiuboune, that you will 
thoroughly appreciate the distinction I have c.on- 
ierred 'upou you.’ Tlie manager read his man 
rightly; the promoted accmidro wa.s more than 
satisfied. 

Not so well pleased was the English sixper who 
asked for a rise, pleading that he had hemi playing 
his part with tin*, utmost care and zeal lor a liun- 
dred consecutive nights. The manager imiuired 
what part he played. 

‘ Wliy, sir,’ said ho, ‘ I am in the fourth act I 
have to stake twenty pounds in the gambling 
scene.’ 

‘Very well,’ quoth the manager; ‘from to-night 
you shall double the stakes.’ 

Was it the same manager, we wonder, to whom 
Mr Sala’s small super came crying for a redress 
of his grievance I He had been cast to play 
■‘double-four’ in a paxitomimic game of animated 
dominoes ; but the dresser had allotted ‘ double- 
four’ to his brother Jim, and insisted upon Ms 
being coutmited with donning the tabard of ‘four 
and a blank.’ He had protested, ho had howled, 
he had pxmehed Jim’s head, without effect. 

‘ What am 1 to do?’ the little ixantomimist cried. 
‘I’d .sooner give up the profession, than be took 
down so many pegs without never ’avin done 
imffin.’ 

‘ Never mind, my hoy,’ ropliod the amused 
stage-manager; ‘you shall play double-four ; and 
if you behave yourself properly till Boxing Night 
you shall play double-six,’ 

That little fellow would never have made sucli 
a mess of his ‘business’ as did a street urcMn 
who made his first appearance on any stage tinder 
the auspices of Mk J. C, Williamson, when the 
latter was playing Hinick Oil in a country, town. 




Led on by the ear by Lizzie Stofel, and asked: 
‘What for yon cxill "me Dntchy?’ the debutant 
blurted out : ‘ Cause you told me to I’—to the 
immense delight of the house. As soon as the 
act was over, he was told he might go in .front ; 
and before any one could stop him, he pulled 
back the curtain, climbed over the footlights into 
the orchestra, and coolly left the theatre. 

At a performance of Normri at Ihe Uoik Theatre, 
in whicli Cruvelli played the heroine, the little 
daughters of the carpenter were pressed into 
service to represent the ehildrcn of the priostes.s. 
As the curtain drew up on the second act they 
were seen lying on Norma’s couch quiet enough, 
for they were frightened nearly to death by the 
glare of light, the noise in front, and their un- 
accustomed surroundings. Their fright increased 
as Norma vented her jealous rage in recitative; 
and when, dagger in hand, she rushed towards 
them, they gave a shriek, tumbled off their couch, 
and ran off the stage as fast as their legs would 
take them, while the theatre rang with laughter, 
and Norma herself was fain to sit; down until she 
had recovered from the effect of the unexpected 
ipisode. 

Boleno the clown never evoked heartier merri- 
ment than that caused by his first appearance in 
public as one of the ‘principal waves’ in the 
nautical piece Pan? Jonas. It was at Sadler’s 
Wells Theatre, soon after the ‘real water/^ for 
which that house was long famous, had given 
place to the conventional canva,s sea with ibs 
wave-rolling hoys underneath. The last scene re- 
presented the ocean, boariiig on^ its ex]jau,se of 
waters two ships preparing for action. Tlic waves 
rolled as the boys bobbed up and down, and all 
would have gone widl, had imt Master Harry dis- 
covered a Kihall hole in tlie canvas above him. 
Into this hole ho put two fingers, iuteinling to 
take a peep at the front of the house. The rotten 
stuff gave way; the imters of the Atlantic divided, 
and disclosed a small head besmeared with blue 
paint— -the result of friction uguinsb the pahited 
cloth. Catching sight of this, young Joe Grimaldi, 
who was tbe captain in command of one of tlio 
vessels, called out: ‘Man- overboard! ’ while the 
stage-carpenter shook his fist at the api»allcd 
offender, causing that lucklo.ss young rascal to 
disappear from view, and boh with such vigour 
at a remote distance, that a sudden storm seemed 
to have broken over the ocean far away. 

An American critic, disgusted with the mob in 
Julius Gaisar, when that play was acted lately at 
Booth’s Theatre, because they showed no discrimi- 
nation, cheering the meanest soldier walking in 
procession, while they^ let Cmsar and Antony go 
by unrecognised, insists upon the supernume- 
raries being better taught. It is certainly the 
duty of the stage-manager to see that they are 
Xjroperly instructed, but it is no use to ask too 
much of them ; like the actor-manager who calleil 
upon his supers to assume an oily smile of 
truculent defiance ; and the author of Jmima d’Arc, 
who in his stage directions rer|nire,s the represen- 
tatives of the English spectators at the procession 
to the pyre to give vent to a buzz and murmur 
of hatred and exultation ; and the representatives 
of the Amazon’s countrymen to express their feel- 
ings in a buzz and murmur of love, pity, and 
sympathy. Such exacting gentlemen remind one 
of the French manager wiio fined one of the 
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dwcDverod' tliab tlio man lie bad fiaod was a 
nigger born. 


T H E M. 0 W T H ; 

aClP.KGE AKI> A UTS. 

Thu paragraphs on the use of zinc as a preven- 
tive of scale in steam-boilers, in the Month for 
March last (twite 307), have brought ns many 
inquiries for further particulars. One corre- 
spondent wishe.s to know what length of time the 
lump of zinc will last ? to which wc answer, that 
on this point there is nothing more precise in the 
original Report than that the zinc lasts the usual 
time of working the boiler between the pcrioils 
of cleaning. The zinc is more efficacious in the 
form of an ingot or solid lump, than when small 
heaps of clippings are employed ; and wo «;inu«l 
imagine that it would be difficult for any intelli- 
gent' person to determine by observation the 
dissolution of the zinc, 

Tho theoretical explanation of the preservative 
action is, that in tho process of oxidation the zinc 
borrows oxygen from tho air dissolved in. tho feed- 
water only, The two metals, zinc and iron, sur- 
rounded by water at a high temperature, form an 
electrical ‘pile’ with a single liipiid which slowly 
decomposes the water. The oxygen flies to the 
most oxidisable metal, the zinc, wliilo the hydrogen 
is set free on the surface of the iron. This release 
of hydrogen goes on over the whole extent of 
the iron in contact with tho water, and the minute 
bubbles of this gns isolate at each instant tlio 
sid6,s of the boiler from the incrusting sub.stancc. 
If tho quantity of tliis sKl-istauco is siuall, it 
becomes so penetrated by the bubbles that it 
remains soft as mud ; and if in greater fjnantity, 
coherent iucrastation.s are formed, but in sneh 
a slate of i.solation as to be readily separated from 
the iron. 

This remarkable action of zinc was first dis- 
covered in 18G1, during the repair of a steam- vessel 
at Havre 5 and since tlien it has with approval 
been taken into use in ' some of the large manufac- 
turing establishments of Ifrancc. lioaders desir- 
ous of consulting the original Report will find it 
in the Bnlktin th la, BorAetS d’JSncouragemcnt pour 
IPwludris NationaU, No, 61, March 1878, which 
may be obtained through Messns Triibner, the 
well-known London xmblishers, or any foreign 
booksoiler. 

The Institution of Mechanical , Engineers have 
published their usual yearly list of subjects on 
ivhicli they would be glad to have papers for 
reading at their meetings. As may be supposed, 
their scheme includes all branches of mechanical 
engineering ; but we mention a few as likely to 
occupy the attention of some of the many ingenious 
artificers who are always inventing on improving. 
Tor example, there are hot-air engines, enginejs 
worked by gas, and electro-magnetic engines. 
Corn-mills, results of working with an air-blast 
and ring-stones, Elax, lace, and knitting maffiiin- 


ery. Wood- working machines, fijr morticing, dove- 
tailing, jilauiug, _ nmiidiii;.':, surfacing and copy- 
ing. Paper-making iiinl paper-cutting nuic.himjs. 
Machines for printing from engravial luirfaces, and 
tyi)e-com])03ing and distributing nuifthimis. East 
plans for seasoning timber and cordage. Ventila- 
tion of minus. Prevention nf nisi; in iron h)u]w 
and tanks; and a way to diminiidi the dead-weigijt 
in raihvay fraius. 

One of the subjects is improvements in light- 
houses ; by whicli wo are remiiidcd, that a new 
lighthouse at tbo Eddystone is talked of. 'Idio 
present structure was built by Sine-atou in 1760- 
59; and ever since, ,as long before, as indicated 
by the name, the sea has been ’wearing away the 
rock on which it stands, and no-w threatens to 
undermine the foundations. The new tower would 
be built on an adjacent rock with, as wo may 
easily believe, all the best imxmovemenls in 
construction and lighting. 

Descrijitious have hcc'u given at mectiuga of tho 
Institution of machine.'? for pre.ssing cottoji in bales 
for shijiment, Romo machines will pro-ss twice ns 
much cotton into a bale of given size as othor.s ; 
Avhich eflects an important economy us regards 
stowage and in cost of packing, for it is estimated 
that the outlay for fuel for the x>i.’eS3ing engine 
amounts to only a penny a bale. 

Messrs Siemens’ improvements in tho dynamo- 
electric machine aiipear likely to settle tho ques- 
tion as regards traiis}nission of inechmiical p(»wer 
to long distances. Given the power to woi'k one 
maolnne, it can be transmitted by wires to a 
second, from that to a third, and so on continu- 
ously through many miles, A waterfall or steam- 
engine of one hundred ]u)rrfe-X) 0 W(;r working the, 
first machine in the scuies would proiluce fifty 
hnrso-jioivor at a distance of thirty miUw. Ilencc 
it would be x>ossiblo to grind wheat, to shape iron 
in a lathe, to saw wood, or 'weave cof.lou by 
machinery, in a tliatrict whore all the coal was 
exhausted. This consideration ought to be axipre- 
ciated by the peoxde who imagine tliat our cual- 
fields will all too soon be dug com))leli',ly out. 
Another advantage, of tliu dyjiamo-maclune is that 
if thrown out of gear for a few minutes or fur a 
longer lime tliere i.s no loss or waste of iwvoi'. 

Considering that slag can be made into glass, 
and that slag 'is a disagreeable imcumbraneo which 
many manuiacturors 'ivould gladly get rid of, a 
suggestion has been offered that, instead of being 
made of metal, tanks and cisterns should be made 
of slag glas.s, in a single casting. There would 
tlien be no leaky joints, no nnplea.sant taste* from 
paint or metal ; cleaning would bo easy ; and if,' 
large dimensions wore required, a number of small 
tanks might be pdaced side by side, and connected 
by slag-glasa tubes. When this anggcHtiou cnjur-;-: 
to be adopted, there will be no need to itapiiro 
about xu'cyention of rust in tanks, nur i.t’» Im 
timorous of lead-poisoning. 

Very tedious is tlie •work of reducing tal.)b;,s of 
observations to their true value, whatever Llieii 
nature. Observations of tide.s are no esc.eptlon ; 
and as their reduction is of gnr.it impurtiuicu in 
working out a true theory of the t-ideH, attc.mptH 
have been made to accomjili.di the tediuu.! task 
by^ rnachinory, and at length -with succiiSK. Rir 
William Thomson, of tho Univer.'.ity of Glasgow, 
has now constructed wljat be calls an ‘ harmouh? 
analyser/ with which he can -work out the analyses 
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of a twont3>--four-]iom' tide-curve iu about a miuute. 

It ia usual in taking tidal observations that the 
grange records the rise and fall in the twenty-four 
liours in the form of a cxxrve on a sheet or roll 
of paper I and the labour of analysing the sheets 
of /i Avhole year may be imagined. But, as Sir W. 
Thomson’s machine ^v^ill clear sixty or more sheets 
in an hour, a year’s work may be satisfactorily 
disposed of in half a da3^ This will indeed 
I'je good liews to the able investigators who have 
for'' some years investigated the voluminous series 
of arctic tides, and arc still far from completion. 
Their work will be greatly simplified; but the 
machine hy which this happy result is achieved 
involves some of the most refined principles in 
natural philosophy. 

‘ The Worshipful Company of Turners ’ of the 
City of London have published their list ^of prizes 
for the present year, stating the conditions on 
which they will grant the freedom of the Company, 
and of the City''if the Court of Aldermen agree, 
and sums of money and medals to successful com- 
petitors. Any one skilful in turning in wood, 
tiirowing and turning in pottery, and in diamond 
cutting and polisldug, is guahlied to compete, hut 
will he expected to remember that ‘beauty of 
design, symmetry of shape, utility, and general 
excellence of workmanship,’ are qualities which 
will he considered in awarding the prizes. The 
p,pecimens are to be delivered at the Mansion 
House, London, within the first week of October 
next. 

Mr Du Moucel, iu discoursing on the phonograpli 
to a scientific Society in Ihiris, BUgge.stcd that by 
succossivo improvements the instrument would bo 
made capable of roconliiig a speech with all the 
intonations of the speaker ; and that slieets of 
phonographic music might he kept in a portfolio 
for the entertainment of amateiu’.s many years after 
the air was first played or sung. But while wait- 
ing for that result, there might be contrived a clock 
wliieh would .speak, instead of striking the hours. 
Huch a clock would aimounce one o’clock, two 
o’clock, as the hours passed by, and might be made 
to say Twio to get uj), at any required moment. 
But this is a tviile iu comparison with what is 
reported from the United States— namely that 
steam has been applied to the phonograph, and 
that a locomotive provided with the proper appa- 
ratus can talk messages which wonld he heard at 
some inile.s’ distance. In the Crystal Palace at 
Sydenham we lately saw the cylinder of the in- 
strument made to revolve hy clockwork. The 
re.sult was that words and songs were reproduced 
with much more regularity than by the ordinary 
liandle, as bitherto turned ly the operator. As 
yet, liowevcr, auuch remains to he done before 
a speech or a song, as spoken or warbled into the 
instrument, shall, be reproduced witli_ faultless 
exactitude. As with the telephone, so is it with 
the phonograifii — there i.s still a lack both, of 
sound-volume, and quality. 

Mr N. J. Ilolmes, well known as a scientific 
.inventor and electrician, has brought out a portable 
sell-igniting beacon, which may be i)laced on a 
•wreck, a buoy, or in any position where a flashing 
signal, is required, and render good service. When 
iu use, it lights itself at any given moment ; when 
once, alighL cannot be put out by wind or water, 
■will keep burning from fifteen to twenty hours, 
and shew itself by a flash every half-minute, 




Hashing signals are sometime-s wanted inland, fur 
away from the sea ; hut along the coast an appli- 
ance that can he carried from place to place with a 
certainty that it will act as required, can hardly 
fail to be appreciated. 

In a communication to the National Academy 
of Sciences, New York, Mr Le Conte treats of the 
‘ glycogenic function of the liver and its relation 
to vital force and vital heat,’ in a way which will 
perhaps be intere.sting to many readem. In the 
ordinary process of nutrition much sugar is formed 
iu the body ; if the health be good, the whole of 
the sugar is arrested in the liver, changed into a 
less soluble substance nearly related to sugar— 
namely glycogen, and is thus withdrawn froni 
circulation and stored in the liver. This store is 
slowly rechanged into the oxidable form of liver- 
sugar, and is re-delwered, little by little, to the 
blood by the hepatic vein, as the necessities^ of 
combustion for animal heat and vital force require. 
The sole object of the glycogenic function of the 
liver is to prepare food and waste tissue for final 
elimination by lungs and kidneys; to prepare an 
easily combustible fuel, liver-sugar, for the, gene- 
ration of vital force and vital heat hy combustion, : 
and at the same time a residuum suitable for 
eliniinatiou as urea. Glycogen-making is a true 
vital function ; sugar-making is pure chemical 
process. The former is an ascensive, the latter a 
descensive metamorphosis. 

Mr Lo Conte, continues: In the well-lniown 
and risually fatal disease diabetes, sugar is ex- 
creted in largo quantitic!.s by the kidneys. But 
the kidneys are not the organ inlault: they do- 
all they can to remedy the evil by getting rid of 
the sugar which, in the blood, is extremely hurt- 
ful. In such cases the liver is iu fault, and seems 
to have lost its glyeogen-maldng power. It has 
been proved Unit an excess of sugar in the blood 
produce.s, among other hurtful ejibets, cataract 
and bliiuluess, "The cataract so coinmon aniong 
diabetic patients is thus accounted for ; mid it is 
obvbms that the physiologist who will discover a 
way to keep going the glycogen-inaldng function 
of "the liver will "he a benefactor to the human 

ce. 

Well worth reading is Professor Boyd Dawkins 
Prelvniintvi'if Tfcaiiso oti the Mdation of ^ the ^Pleis- 
tocene Mammalia io those now living in Europe^, 
published by the Palacontographical Society. _ It 
makes clear the evidence hy which the relation- 
ship has been established, and abound.s with 
interesting and remarkable facts in tlio history of 
the animals of Europe. For example, the reindeer 
lingered in Caithness down to the twelfth century, 
and, as Professor Dawkins observes, we see ‘that 
it ranged still farther south in the Prehistoric age, 
and ultimately in the Pleistocene, it reached the* 
Alps and Pyrenees. It is surprising,’ he con- 
tinues, ‘that the lion, the jjauthor, and the uruo 
are the only three mammals which have beoi:^ 
exterminated in Europe. The pnincipal interest 
centres in the domestic animals. The fact that 
the urns breed was introduced into Britain by the 
English, is most important for the student of 
history. The distribution of the fallow-d.eer was 
due to the direct inlluouce of the Homan power ; 
while the northwai’d distribution of the cat stands 
in direct relatioix to the iutorcourse which the 
people of . Franco, Germany, and Britain had with 
the southland east of Europe.’ 
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Mr l^tcUruin of the Royttl AllVeil Observatory, ■ 
Jvranritius, vlioae researches we have Ironi tune : 
to time iioticfid, reiterates the expression ot Iuh 
opinion ou tliti sunspot and rainfall (juestitn), and ; 
shews as tlie result of <jbserVfition that tliere vs 
a .rainfall cycle, for and Ainerica us W(dl 

as for India. ‘I lon;.^ ago,’ ho remarks, ‘ohtaiins 
sijnilar results for India, Manritiiw, the Oape, and 
Australia, a.s well as for the depths of wnt(!V in the 
Elbe, Rhine, Odor, Danuhe, and Vistula, and have 
shewn that the mean rainfall curve for the mean 
sunspot cyclti of cloviui yourQ cxliibitw tliu clwiTiUiluv- 
istics of the mean sunspot curve/ Air Mddrum 
is satisiicd that ho has ‘ evidence of a connection 
between sunspots and rainfall nearly, if not iully 
as strong as the evidence of a connection between 
sunspot.s” and terrestrial magnetism.' There are 
many anonialios; Imt ‘underlying them all, ami 
pervading them all, a wcll-marlced rainfall cycle 
is assuredly to be found, especially f<.H- Europe, 
whore the observations are most numcrouH,’ It 
would be interesting to liave a satisfactory pro(.if 
tbai; tlu;,so theories a'rc correct. 

In 1874 the dilVerence of longitude between 
Greenwich and Suez was ihitenniucd under in- 
fitructions from the Astronomer-royal. Hiucc then, 
■as we learn from ( Jolouol Walker’s Report; on, the 
Trigonometrical Survey of India, the ditl’eroncus 
between Bouibay, Axlen, and Buev, have been 
(leteruiinod, and the couno.etiou between England 
and India is now complete, in thoao later obser- 
vations, tdneka were comyiarcd through the tele- 
graph cables, which elliictually tdiminatiHl tin*, 
‘personal cepmUou’ from the uinnerieal result. 
‘It is believed,’ says Ooloucl Walker, ‘that this is 
the first inslimcc* of such, porfeetiou of method 
having been attained.’ 

A Report ou the Progress and Rci;ourec.s of ISfew 
South Wales, by Mr U. Robhi.sun, published at. 
Sydney, alatc-s that, the estimatetl area of Ausi,ralia 
Is three million scpiare miles, of which the colony 
in, question occupies :5iJ:VR'7 stiuarc miles— tluxt 
the populutiou in 1871 was f)01,r}7i)---tluit the clip 
of wool in 1870 amounted to 711,1- IT, (50H pounds-— 
that the sugar-cro]) for 1875 was more, than iiftci-n 
million pounds—that mic seam of coal 'will yield 
84,208,2!)8,{3(j7 touS”-that a beil of kerosene oil 
shale will turn out 2000 gallons of relined oil 
every week for seventy-tw'o years—that in all (up 
to 1874) 12,387,279 tons of coal had been raiseel, 
and that the total \vcight of gold produced 'waa 
8,205,232 ounces. Add to this the other minerals, 
and ships, corn, wine, and cattle, and it will be 
seen that Jlew Bouth Wales may look forward 
with confidence to the time when, should the 
popnkLii)n hecoine us den.se as in England, it will 
contiiin within its burdens a Imiulred jiiillion 
souls. 

From a recently published Report we Icaru that 
the population of 'j’asmania is more than one 
hundred and four thousand, and that the total area 
of the i.sland Ls nearly .seventeen million aere.s, 
gr-eat part of which is suitable for the growth of 
whe.'xt and other grain. Leas hot and dry than 
Aimtralia, Tusmaruii (or Van .Diemen’s Land, as it 
was formerly called) has a very salubrious climate, 
and is, wo are informed, ‘an excellent breeding- 
station for stud stock .for all the Australian conti- 
nent, especially as regards animals of large muscular 
deviilopmcnt, and of the liai’dy constitution so 
requisite in the o.v, the mutton-sheep, and the 


(Iraught-horsi!,’ Tlui bust (‘vidcnco that lln; Tas- I 
maninii climate dcM-rvcs oil lljat Ims bcf-n ! 

I in its favour is to la.* found in the fai't, that, the 
1 mortality of children, e.'qu-ciaUy of inhutis under 
I twedve month!.), is very -small. 

'rail TWO ROHMH, 

Two ro.si:?i onct* In niy g.-inlini : 

I The one* was hiilliuut and rh-h of lino ; 

Prond of Inn- heaniy and ]ii-rfiimii rare, 

BIio siu’oad her liWctdH to eneh jias.-'.iie.' air : 

The other, timid and ehaste of mind, 

' Shrank from the Iuks of the tiekde wind ; 

Proud in the pride of lien- virtm.* meek, 
i Wiie veiled tin.* blirsh on her inode.st cheek. 

I 

D.-iKcd witli the gluvo of her .K.-uidy bloom, 

Th-unk with the bre.-ith of her rioli perfume, 

T tomled tlui one with eeaiieli'ss <*ari'. ; 

1 inurUed tlm ;'rowth of ('iu-li hi.'.-iuty rare, 

And dreamed tliat all ou some i’uluiv day 
"WoiiUl own the power of bor p(.!erle,-ji', sway. 

At linvfith niy ilower, lhat I loved tlm heislv 
'! .sought to lakcond we.ar on my breast, 

That won from h(*r iiavent slem to part, 

Him mifd't rest awhile on my loving iieart, 

.Ibit liowu was the lure of her witching cpell, 

■As Huttering to earth herpebilH fell ; 

Her lio.’U-t wan rntleu and de.'id nt tho core-— 

Ami 1 knew that my foolish droatn was o'er. 

I .saw liow poor was tho fiill-blown blaze 
Thai, had cliannod jny souses and won my pra!,se ; 

And I thought at last of tho timid flower 
Whieli had i)inod unheeded for cooling shower, 

Ihit drouglit un.slakcd had her llfe-Htn-ing dried j 
Ho, fading and faded, she drooped ii,nd died. 

T saw too tiow, with .'uvakenln" eyes, 

Jlow near 1 had been to my longed-for iiri/.o ; 
tine half of the earo I had spent In vain - 
Oaro that liail brought me but grief ami pain— » 

Jf .spent on the ro.se that had pined away. 

Would have re.-u-t-d ,-i flower m eha,st(.‘Iy .e.-iy, 

Tli.-ifc tin; joy of its erni>Jtliw,s e.harm.S untold 
My care Innl repaid a thomiamlfold. 

Ah 1 how oft in tho toil ;uid utvite, 

Tho ehances and changes which wo call life, 
by slight !Uid m'glficfc in time of need, 

Wi! Ivlil the flower, and we rear tin* weed ; 

Then when we see it, and know' too late. 

Wo hlame xmt ourselves, but e.ui-so our fata, 

For no solace have we on which to lean, 

When wo know -ivhut wc long for might have boon. 

Tho Gnnduotors of GUAMiiKBs’s .ToUHN.vn bog to direct 
tho atfcoution of GoN''J'K£ntJ'i’(Hi.s to the. following notice : 
1st. All c-oummnications should b<; .'idilrt-ssod to tlio 
‘Etlitm*, 339 J'ligh tStroet, bilinburgli.’ 

2/L To insure tho retuni of j^apere that iimy- prove 
inuligiblo, i>ostiigU“otamps should in evi-i-y ca.-e accoiu- 
pany them. 

■ 3ci[. MANUi-iOUiUTS should bear tho author*!! full (Jhrisluai 
name, sumamo, and addi-ufis, legibly wril.tiiu. 

4£/t. MH. should bo written on one -sidfi of the h'-af oidy. 
nth. Poetical offerings should be aoeompanied by an 
envelope, stamped and directed. 

Unless Contributors compli/ with the above ruks, i/ic 
JSdUor cannot undertake to return inclit/ible pnjjen;. 

Printed .and Published by 'VV. k it. ihfA.\inK«.s, 47 P.-iter- 
no,stor Row, LowcoiS', and 339 High J-itreet, KwmJUuuu. 
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BIANCON I 
Chaultss Bianconi was altogether a very reraarlc- 
ablc', person, and not less for his energy and perse- 
verance than for his public services, ought to be 
kept in remenibrance. Ho was by birth an Italian 
—not, however, an Italian of the lethargic south, 
but of the northern mountainous district bor- 
dering on the Lake of Como. We might call him 
an Italian highlander. Belonging to a respectable 
though not alllucnt family, he was born on the 
21th September 1780. At school he made so little 
jn'Cigress as to he thought little better than a 
dunce. People did not finite understand his char- 
acter. llis impulse was to w'ork, not to study. 
He wanted to have something to do, and if put on 
a fair track, was not afraid of being left behind in 
the ordinary Imsiness of life. With this adven- 
turous disposition, and with a good physical 
stamina, he W'as bound for eighteen months to 
Andrea Faroni, who was to take him to London, 
and there learn the business of a dealer in prints, 
barometers, and small telescopes. Faroni did not 
strictly fuliil his part of the contract. Instead of 
proceeding to London, he took the boy to Dublin, 
ut which he arrived in 1803 ; so there ho was 
sttirted in a business career in Ireland when six- 
teen years of age. Helpless, friendless, without 
money, and ignorant of the English language, his 
fate was ratlier hard ; but his privations only 
served to strengthen his powers of self-reliance, 
Lilic a hero, he determined to overcome all 
difficulties. 

FaroTii, his master, seems to have made a trade 
of getting Itialiau boys into his clutches. Besides 
Bianconi, he had several others, whom he daily 
turned out to the streets to sell prints in a poor 
kind of frames, always making a point that they 
should set off on their travels without any money, 
and bring home to him the proceeds of their 
industry. At first, Bianconi was at a loss howto 
carry on his dealing.s. The only English word he 
was made acquainted with was ‘ hay, buy;^ and 
when asked the price of his prints, he could only 
count on his tingens the number of peace he 
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demanded. In a short time, he picked up other 
words ; and gave so much satisfaction to his em- 
ployer, that iie was sent off to the country every 
Monday morning with two pounds worth, of 
pictures, and a munificent allowance of Ibixrpcnce 
in his pocket as suhsistence-inoney until he re- 
turned on Saturday evening. How he contrived to 
live on less than a penny a day, is not mentioned. 
We daresay, he often got a warm potato as well 
as a night’s lodging from the kind-hearted peas- 
antry to whom he exhibited his wares. Opening 
bis puck was as good as a show. He carried a 
variiity of Scripture pieces, pictures of the Royal 
family, and portraits of Bonaparte and his distiu- 
gni.sIuR generals, all which were profoundly inter- 
esting, and found willing purchasers. On one 
occasion, an over-zealous magistrate, thinking there 
was a treasonous purpose in selling effigies of 
Bonaparte, arrested the young pedler, and kept 
him all night in a guard-room 'without fire or 
bedding, and only in the morning was he liberated, 
almost in a perishing condition. Every Satunlay 
night, Bianconi returned to Dublin to deliver the 
money he had gathered, and this he did with an 
honesty which commanded that degree of con- 
fidence and respect which led to his professional 
advancement. 

Bianconi’s rambles during three to four years 
took him cluefly in a south-western direction from 
Dublin, towards Waterford, (Jarrick-on-Suir, and 
Clonmel, in which neighbourhood he made many 
friends in respectable circle.s, who were anxious to 
help him with their countenance and advice, of 
which as a foreigner he stood in need. So encour- 
aged, he dropped the trade of ])edler, and set up 
as a carver and gilder in Carrick in 180(5. Not 
long afterwards, he removed to Waterford, and 
issued cards intimating that he was ‘a carver 
and gilder of the first class,’ It was a bold 
announcement; hut he resolved to make up for 
deficiencies by incessant industry ; and witli the 
exception of two hours for meals, he worked from 
six o’clock in the morning until past midnight. 
Hear that, ye false friends of the working classes 
— ye preachers of the gospel of idleness ! Bianconi 
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rmarnecl two yeiirB in WtiterfoTd, mid having im* | 
proved in inoaiia and meohiiiiical kiiowdodge, lie | 
removed to Olomuol, in wdiich ho Bcttled down: 
fur a pc'riafineneo. (Jlouiiu'I Is a thriving borough 
of Boine imporhmeo, on the river Suir, chioily in ' 
the couiiliV’ of 'J’ippiivary, and foivcfcuou miles fioulh . 
Irom Cadml We shall pot go iut()_ any micount 
of his growing trade in mirrors and gilded ph’.ture- 
i'rauies ; it ia euongh to say that Biaucoui, by Ids 
suavity, integritj'', and diligiiucc in his pilling, laid 
the foundation of Ids fortunes, by wldoli ho was 
enabled to jiroject and carry out a very stupendous 
nudertalving. 

A grand" thought burst on Bianconi. IIo con- 
ceived the idea of establishing a system of clieaiJ 
and commoclious travelling through Ireland. The 
only jiublifl conveyances' Avere a few mail and 
day coaches on the groat lines of road. Across 
the country there was no means of transit hetiyoen 
market-towns, except hy private or speciiilly hired 
carriages. The plan fallen upon was to start public 
cars, each with two wheels, drawn by a oinglo horse, 
and carrying six pusseugeW'-three on each side, 
sitting with their faces outward, in, the Irish fashion, 
Avitli ' tlie driver on an elevated seat in front, Tho 
attempt was made in 18X5, beginning with a car 
from Clonmel to Cahir, and suhsequeutly extended, 
to Tipperary and Limerick. The thing took. A 
grievous public want was supplied, and supplied 
by a foreigner, T'rom town to town, this way and 
that way over hundtodH of miles, Biaucoui’s ears 
spread, and became a great institution. On certain 
routes, cars with four wheels drawn by two horses, 
with accommodation for twelve passengers, were 
established ; and latterly there were cars drawn 
hy four horses, accommoclating si.xteen ]iassengers. 
At Clontnel there ivas a gigantic establishment, 
the centre of the organisation, and at the head 
of the whole was Bianconi, like the general at tho 
head of an army — his carving and gilding busi- 
ness, of course, being given up, and nothing 
tliought of but car.s, Iiorses, drivers, and way-bills." 

Bianconffi hca<l was not turned by bis surprising 
succes.s, lie was not one of your foulisli persons 
who, having hit upon a 6U(’.cessful enterprise, leave 
it to its fate, and liceiUessly lake tbeir ease. His 
genius for organisation iviis exerci,sed now only for 
the first time. Tho smallest as well as the greatest 
matters occupied ^his attention ; yet Bianconi was 
not a mere busines,s monster, set on making 
money. He Avas generous in his gifts for pious 
objects and the support of schools ; nor was he 
leas noted for his ]jirofuse and genial hospitality. 
He had, hon-ever, higher claims to the character of 
a public hunetactor. When' liis cars umre generally 
establisliod, he realised the pleasure of seeing the 
good they were doing. In a ])d]jer read by him at 
the British Associafon meeting in 1857, he speaks 
of the .many advantages arising from tho speedy 
and free conauunication he had set on foot; ‘ As 
the establishment extended, I was surprised and 
delighted at its comiixorcial and moral importance. 
I found, as soon as I had opened communication 
with, the .interior of the country, ' tho consumption 
of manui'actured goods greatly increased. In the 
Temote parts of Ireland, 'before my cars ran from 
Tralee to Cahirciveen in the south, from Galway 
to Clifden in tho west, and from Balliua to 
BelnraHet in the no.rth-west, purchasers w’ere 
obliged to give eight or nine pence a yard fur 
calico for shirts, which they afterwards bought for 
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three or four pemv. TJiu jxior tluu'ofni'o, 

Avbo ju'eviourfly could ill aH'Drii to luiy ouo 
were enabled hi buy two Tor a los;; prii-e Lluui they 
had paid for one, and in tin-, lanio ratio (illier com- 
moditie>s came into geiuiinl icie at reduced ])ri<ac,* 
The hitrodue.tion <»! railways luilnmlly deraiig'ai 
the car tmllic. But in IHo?, rdaucuiii U.id i!il! 
nine hundred hur'.en, workin;-; fiixty-rswcn c,nu.. 
veyanccK, and travelling daily four {huiirand two 
hundred and furty-lbur miles. There wac lu hud. 
as inucli car trallic as e.ve.r, only clunigcd in niauy 
])lace3 into muss-roadH, anil miming ulioi't dirtancci-: 
in connection wUh railway stations — a Cad; which 
verihes Avliat i.s obvious to everybody ; for riuiways, 
instead of diminishing the nniuhcr of hQi'se.s in Iho 
country, as short-sighted people progiu)sLicatei.i, 
have greatly increased them. Biaiicoui felt a 
pride in thinking how through the agency of his 
cars the lisheries on the west of Ireland hud launi 
largely promoted, thereby contributing to the 
comfort and imlepondeuce of the people ; and he 
was prouder still to say, for tho sidee of Ireland, 
thatliis conveyances, tliough travelling night and 
day, and many of tlumi oiirryiug imjmrtant mail.s, 
had never unco been inlerruptetl by any social 
disorder, and never sulfered the slightest injury. 

From prudential considerations, Bianconi con- 
tinued a bachelor until he was well established ia 
the car business, and ivas in good circumstances. 
When, as he tliought, the proper time had come, 
and ho had a liaudsoinefy furnished house in 
CJlcmmel into which he might introduce a Avife, he 
in. 1B37 married a young and amiable lady, Mixa 
Hayes, daughter of a stock-broker in Dublin. Of 
this marriage there was a family of a son ami two 
daughters. Tlie son died Avliile'still a young man, 
and the eldest daughter, Kate, died unmarried. 
The youngest ilaughter, '&lary Ann, was married to 
Morgan John 0’C.)onuell, M.P. for Kerry, and 
neplioAV of tho famous Dan, O’Conuell. Hurviviug 
her husband, this lady has lately given to tho world 
a memoir of her father, ' < lhavies Bianconi, a Bio- 
graphy’ (Oliapmau and Hall, Loudon, 1878), to 
which Avo hav<i been indebted for a number of 
iutero.sfcing })artu‘.ul;Lr.s. Mrs G''Oonueir8 roooUeo- 
tiojis picture lier father in hi-s early imirriod life ns 
a man who gave little heed to home ailuira. His 
time was divided on his cars, electioneering, 
and getting into the corporation of Olumuel. lie 
Avas fond of lii.s ohildren, hut too busy to think 
much about them. " For a man of such excellent 
common-sense in. most things,’ says his dau^ghtor, 
‘he was not a judicious father. l,fo suiremd my 
handsome brother tf) grow up without a profession.’’ 
This is nol; said, di.srespt^ctfully, but to pi'csient n 
typo of men in married life, Avho, Avith e.Kcelleut 
alnlities and gooil intentions, liabitually .neglect 
the roaring of their sons to any uiieful ]iurposo. 
Who Could not point to ]am(.!n1aid.e inslaneeo of 
thi.s iiuliscretiun, and the uuluippy cousegue.ucer. 
Avhich .follow I 

Bianconi had an ambition. Tt wuii, to be Mayor 
of Clonmel. .Some will think this ;i woaknes.s', 
hut it was exGusubli^ One Avho had begun Jifo 
aa H poor alien, boy struggiiiig with povmiy, 
.and cared for hy nobody, wished, to shew t.hab 
hy tho revolution of fortitne he. was qtialilied 
fora position of honour and dignity. Jiia ambi- 
tion waa gratiiied. In 1814, he was unanimously 
elected Mayor of tTiniuel fortliomuuiing year; and 
such was the satisfactiou he gave as a' liiugistrale, 
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tliafc lie was elected for a second term, of office. 
For a position of this kind he was eminently 
qualifietl, lie had learned to speak English with 
perfect lluency, and from observation was able 
to act his part in a manner ecjual to that of any 
native-born citizen. Intuitively he had caught 
up the fervour of the Irish character, as well as 
a knowledge of the legal disabilities which had 
liitlierto exasperated the majority of the nation. 
A friend to justice and toleration, and on all sides 
desirous to promote peace and good-will, it is 
not surprising that he attained to popular favour. 

In Mrs O’Coimeirs memoir of her father we have 
a glimpse of a few of his eccentricities. So anxious 
was he to be help.ful when Ms interference could 
be of any use, that while acting as Mayor of Clon- 
mel he did not mind clambering on the top of Ms 
cars to pack the luggage of passengers ; and he 
would give himself any amount of trouble to get 
situations for young men in whom he had con- 
fidence. While generous in his charities, he was 
scrupulous to parsimony when there was a chance 
of making a good bargain. This trait of character, 
however, is not tincommon. Wo have heard 
relat(?,d the anecdote of a wealthy London banker, 
who one day saw his coachman taking home a pie 
of tempting appearance for dinner. Inquiring the 
price of the pie, he learned that it cost hatf-a-crown. 
‘If you please, James, I’ll take the bargain off 
your hands ; there is half-a-crown for you, and you 
can easily get another pie for yourself.’ So saying, 
the banker secured the pie, which would last Min 
for dinner for a week. Bianconi was equally acute 
in trying to turn the penny. ‘ One day, in Fleet 
Street, just after he had engaged a four-wheeled 
cab, ray father .saw a stout gentleman walking very 
quickly towards him, and who was evidently in 
distress at not being able to find a conveyance. 
The spirit of Charles Bianconi, carman, woke up 
too strongly to be suddenly quelled. “I have a 
cab, sir,” he said, “ If you will give me your fare, 
I wHl set you down wliere you like.” The stout 
gentleman was profuse with thanks, and said he 
wanted to go to the Exchange. When they were 
in the cab, he begged to be allowed to know to 
whom ho was indebted. “ My name is Bianconi,” 
said my father’. “ The great Bianconi i? ” replied 
the gentleman. “And what is your name, sir?” 
replied my father, without half the politeness of 
his companion. “My name, sir, is Eothschild.” 
My father, in telling me the story, admitted that 
he was so much overawed by the presence and 
the alfability of so famous a man, that he had not 
presence of mind to return the compliment and 
say, “The great Rothschild 1 ” Tliis was by no 
means a singular instance of my fatlior’.s eccen- 
tricities m tiii.s way ; ol’len at borne, in Ireland, 
wlion be was driving in bis own carriage along the 
higli-road, he would take in a traveller who would 
otherwise have gone by the car, provided that he 
paid the car fare.’ 

In his brooditigs over change of circumstances, 
Bianconi had nourish, ed another ambition than 
lliat of being some day Mayor of Clonmel. He 
wished to be a land-proprietor’, but not being a 
natur.'il-born subject, he was not, according to law, 
eligilrle for buying land unt.il he went through 
certain formalities in 1831, after which he looked 
about .for a suitable investment. His first and 
])rim;ipal acquisition was .Longfteld, a property in 
Tipperary, extending to about a thousand English 


acres. On it was a large and cheerful house, 
overlooking the Suir, and well-wooded pleasure- 
grounds sloping down to the river. Here, with 
splendid views of distant mountains, Biaucoui 
took up his residence — at his arrival on taking 
possession there being a grand flare-up of tenantry 
with no end of cheering, for the new landlurd’.s 
beneficence and means of disbursement were pretty 
well understood. Bianconi did not disappoint 
expectations. When famine, from the failure of 
the potato crops, spread over the land in 1848, 
he employed all who would work, and no one 
died &Dm want at LongfielJ. Ilis many improve- 
ments in fencing, draining, and building cottages 
with slated roofs gave some offence to neighbour- 
ing proprietors of the old school; but he did not 
mind being looked coldly upon, and by his inde- 
pendence of character gained general esteem and 
respect. 

Advancing in life, Bianconi disposed of his 
interest in. the car system which he originated, 
several new proprietors taking his place. In 1851, 
he revisited Italy with Ms family, but found him- 
self out of unison with all that fell under hi.s 
notice. Some family property that devolved on 
him, he presented to several poor relations. It was 
a pleasure for him to return to Ireland, with which 
all Ms feelings were identified, and where ho had 
made numerous warmly cherished acquaintances — 
among others, Daniel O’Connell, with whom he was 
in frequent correspondence. His daughter speaks 
of the immense mass of letters and papers which 
he left behind him, and present.? us with a few 
specimens from persons of note, all in a complL 
rnentary strain. Referring to what he hud effected 
by Ms ingenious enterprise, Lady Blessington write.? 
to him. from England — ‘ I thank you for discover- 
ing those noble qualities in my poor countrymen 
which neglect arid injustice may have concealed, 
but have not been able to destroy. While better- 
ing their condition, you have elevated the moral 
character of those you employ ; you have advanced 
civilisation while inculcating a practical code of 
morality that must ever prove the surest path to 
lead to au amelioration of Ireland. Wisdom ami 
humanity, wliich ought ever to be in.soparable, 
shine most luminousiy in the plan you have pur- 
sued, and its results must win fur you the esteem, 
gratitude, and respect of all who love Ireland, 
The Irish are not an ungrateful people, as they 
have too often been represented, kly own feelingB 
satisfy me on this point. Six of the happiest year;; 
of my life have been spent in your country [Italy], 
where I learned to appreciate the high qualities of 
its natives ; and consequently I am nut .suri)rised, 
though delighted, to find one Italian confci-ring .so 
many beneftts on mine.’ 

In 1865, when scvuiity-nino years of age, Bian- 
coni suffered a serious nilsfortune. When driving 
a private car, part of the huruess .snapped, and lie 
was thrown violently to the ground. Tlis thigh- 
bone was broken ; and rarely at bis advanced age 
does any one recover from the effects of such 
accidents. In a moment of time he had biicn 
made a cripple for the remainder of Ms life, lie 
now only moved about with crutches, or was 
wheeled about in a Bath-chair; yet he uudertoolc, 
journey.?, of course with proper attendance, and 
did not lose his chaTacteri.stic cheerihluess. ‘ When 
long past eighty, when he got to be stout, kmc, 
and b.elpie.ss, he would visit the buys’ Reformato.ry 
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in the Wicklow Mountains,’ and encountered other 
risks inappropriate to his age and infirmity. By 
the governing authorities in Ireland he was held 
in much esteem for the benefits he had conferred 
on the country, ‘That amiable, accomplished, 
and deservedly popular Viceroy, Lord Carlisle, 
never failed to single out Mr Biauconi at the 
Eoyal Dublin shows, or at the other places of 
public resort, when he happened to be present 
in his wheeled chair, for they tvere great friends, 
and Lord Carlisle esteemed him very highly. At 
first it was hardly expected he would have lived 
long after his mishap ; hut by God’s grace he 
remained with us for nearly another ten years,’ 
Aftlieted with paralysis and confined to bed, 
poor Bianconi passed peacefully away after a long 
and useful career, Mrs O’Connell, who was attend- 
ing on him at the last, strangely omits to give 
the date of his decease, which w'as September 22, 
1875, when within two days of being eighty-nine 
years of age. His body wms interred in a mortuary 
chapel, which he had prepared for himself and 
family within the grounds at Longfield. Although 
he had latterly been unable to appear in public 
affairs, his loss was felt to be national. Looking 
to the manner in which he self-reliantly rose from 
obscurity to distinction, and to the success of 
his vast undertakings, his memory cannot but 
he endeared to his adopted country, which stands 
particularly in need of men with his sound 
common -sense and commercial enterprise. In 
conclusion, we might almost he warranted in 
^ying that Charles Bianconi did more practically 
to advance the civilisation and the prosperity 
of Ireland than all its professed patriots and 
politicians put together. w. c. 
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CHAPTEB SXSr.— -TO REMIH'D. 


‘Gentleman — that is, person — wanted most par- 
ticularly to know — please to see him, Sir Sykes ! ’ 
deferentially hinted the under-butler, sliding on 
noiseless feet up to the angle of his master’s 
library table, ‘He was very pressing — send in 
card,’ continued the man, slurring over the words 
he uttered with that inimitable slipperjness of 
diction of which the English, and indeed Cockney 
man-servant possesses the monopoly, and which 
seems obsequiously to suggest rather than boldly 
to announce. Sir Sykes looked up in some 
surprise. 

‘ Did he mention what he wanted ?’ he asked. 

‘ No, Sir Sykes,’ replied the under-butler, edging 
the emblazoned tray on which lay the card, a 
little nearer, as an experienced angler might bring 
his bait within striking distance of the pike that 
lay among the weeds. 

‘You may shew him in — here,’ said Sir Sykes, 
as, without taking the card, he’ read the name 
upon, it, and which was legibly inscribed in a 
big, bold, black handwriting. With a bow the 
under-butler withdrew to execute his master’s j 
orders. 

Great people— and a baronet of Sir Sykes j 
Denzil’s wealth and position, may for all practical I 
purposes be classed among the great of the earth | 


— are proverbially difficult of access. It is the 
business of those about them to hedge them com- 
fortably in from flippant or interested intrusions 
which might ruiile the gohlen calm of their 
existence ; and suspicious-looking strangers by no 
means find the door of such a mansion as Carbery, 
.os a rule, fly open at their summons. 

The man who had on this occasion efifeclcd an 
entry -was not one of those whose faces arc their 
best letters of recommendation. The card he 
had given bore the name of Richard Hold, and 
under ordinary circumstances, such a caller as the 
mariner would never have succeeded in being put 
into communication with a higher dignitary tlian 
the house-steward or the groom of the chambers. 
However, by a judicious mixture of bribing and 
bullying, the visitor bad induced the under-butler 
to do bis errand. Under certain circumstances, 
half a sovereign is a sorry douceur, even to an 
under-butler, but when tendered in company with 
enigmatical threats of ‘ starting with a rope’s end,’ 
by a seafaring personage of stalsvart build and 
resolute air, such a coin becomes doubly efficacious 
as a persuader. 

Richard Hold, master mariner, came in with a 
curious gait and mien, half-slinking, half-swagger- 
ing, like a wolf that daylight has found far from 
the forests and among the haunts of men. He 
was dressed in very new black garments, ‘shore- 
going clothe.s,’ as he would himself have described 
them ; and the hat that he carried in his hand 
was new and tall and hard. He had even pro- 
vided himself with a pair of gloves, so desirous 
was he to omit no item of the customary garb of 
gentlemen ; but these he carried loose, instead of 
subjecting his strong brown fingers to such un- 
wonted confinement. 

‘ I cannot say that I expected this honour, Mr 
Hold,’ said the baronet, stiffly motioning his 
unwelcome visitor to a seat, 

‘ ’Tis likely not,’ coolly returned the adventurer, 
as he took a survey of the apartment. ‘ This sort 
of place, I don’t mind admitting, is a cut, or even 
two cuts above mo. Still, business is business, 
Sir Sykes Denzil, Baronet, and has got to be 
attended to, I reckon, even in such a gen-teel spot 
as this is, mister !’ 

There must be something in the American twang 
and the American forms of speech which all the 
world over hits the fancy of British-born rovers 
of Hold’s caste, for in every quarter of the globe 
our home-reared rovers affect tlie idiom, and some- 
times the accent, of Sam Slick’s countrymen. 

‘ I am scarcely aware, ilr Hold,’ said the baronet 
with cold politeness, ‘ what business it can be to 
which I am indebted for the favour of your 
company, to-day.’ 

‘Aren’t you, though, skipper!’ echoed Hold, 
whose natural audacity, for a moment repressed by 
the weight as it were of the grandeur around him, 
began to assert itself afresli. ‘ Well, let every 
fellow paddle his own canoe and shoo his own 
mustangs. The question is, Are you dealing fairly 
by me or are you not, Sir Sykes Denzil, Baronet 1’ 

‘ I assure you that you are talking Greek to me,’ 
said the master of Carbery Chase, with a tinge 
of colour rising to his pale face. 

‘A nod,’ persisted Hold, ‘is as good every bit 
as a wink— you know the rest of it, mister. But 
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since you want plain speaking, you shall have it. 
You can’t have forgot, no more than I can, that 
our bargain was just this ; A certain young lady 
was to be married to a certain young gentleman.’ 

‘ I apprehend that you allude to — to my ward— 
Miss Ruth Willis,’ said the baronet hesitatingly. 

‘You’ve hit it exactly,’ exclaimed Hold, with 
a slap of his hard hand upon the crown of his 
hard hat, which sounded like a muffled drum, 
somewhat to the discomfiture of its proprietor, 
who eyed its ruffled surface ruefully. ‘ When is 
the %veddingto come off?’ 

Sir Sykes contemplated his ruffianly visitor 
with a disgust which it required all his prudence 
to dissemble. 

‘ In civilised society,’ he said coldly, ‘ events of 
that sort do not take place with quite so expedi- 
tious a disregard of difficulties as your very 
apposite question suggests. In the backwoods it 
is perhaps otherwise.’ 

‘ In the backwoods,’ roughly retorted Hold, ‘ we 
don’t shilly-shally about righting a wrong, no 
more than about the marrying of a young couple 
that hev made up their minds to it. And let me 
tell you, Sir Sykes Denzil, Baronet, the superfine 
Saxony you fine gentlemen wear covers bigger 
rogues, often, than ever did the deerskin hunting- 
shirt with its Indian embroidery of wampum and 
coloured quills. Backwoodsmen ! I ’ve been in 
white-fisted company less to be trusted than 
theirs.’ 

Sir Sykes had imbibed too much of the spirit 
of that modern civilised society of which he 
spoke, to be readily nettled into a burst of anger 
by such taunts as these. Cool, save for' one mo- 
ment, froirr the first, the temperature of his calmly 
flowing blood seemed to grow more frigid as Hold’s 
warmed. 

‘You have, I assure you, Mr Hold, no cause 
whatever for irritation,’ he said smoothly : . ‘ I 
mean — to use your own expression, w'hich 1 will- 
ingly adopt— fairly by you. I neither repudiate 
nor ignore our tacit compact. It is my dearest 
wish that my son should become the husband of 
the exemplary young lady in whose prosperity 
you interest yourself.’ 

Hold gave a growl such as a hear, suddenly 
mollified by the gift of a glittering slice of tooth- 
some honeycomb, might be expected to emit. His 
distrustful eye ranged over the baronet’s plausiffle 
face, as though to test the sincerity of the assur- 
ance -which had just been given. 

‘We’re in the same boat,’ he said, in a tone 
that, if dogged, was less surly than before. ‘ Our 
pumpkins, I guess, ought to go to the same 
market, tliey ought. But fair words don’t put 
fresh butter into a dish of boiled batatas. I ’m a 
British bull-dog of the game old breed,’ he added 
gruffly; ‘and I keep the grip, however I’m 
handled. Is there a likelihood of the marriage 
coming off soonish P 

‘I hope so,’ returned Sir Syke.s. He would 
have given much to have avoided the slight 
embarrassment which he was conscious that his 
manner indicated, and which was not lost upon 
Hold’s watchful eye, 

‘No day fi.xed ? No banns put np — .stop! I 
forgot— you swells inarryhy speciallicen.se of the 
Archbishop of Canterbury — ■no cake ordered ; no 
fal-lals bespoken from the milliner ; no breakfast; 
no orange-flowers, eh 1 Well, I wish to he reason- 


able about it, Sir Sykes, but there must he an 
end of this. Do the young people understand one 
another, or do they not V 

‘It does not answer to hrusquer these things,’ 
returned Sir Sykes apologetically. 

‘ It does not answer to what ? ’ interrupted 
Richard, to whose nautical ears the Drench word 
sounded odder than would have done a fragment 
of linguafranca or a scrap of Eboe or Mandingo, 

‘To be too precipitate,’ explained the baronet, 
‘I have spoken to my son. He sees, I hope, the 
affair in a proper light. He is often in the society 
of Miss Willis, hut — but’ — — 

Sir Sykes wavered miserably here. All his 
deportment seemed to fail him_ before Hold’s 
merciless eye, the very gaze of which probed him 
to the quick. 

‘Aren’t you captain in your own ship?’ asked 
the adventurer curtly. 

The baronet winced at the question. Captain 
in his own ship, in the sense that some men are 
commanders at home, he had never been. His 
own house, his own estate, had not from the first 
been, managed in precise accordance with the 
views of him who owned them. But he had 
been a decorous captain, a captain who walked 
quarter-deck as solemnly as the greatest Tartar 
afloat, and who got lip-service and eye-service as 
a salve to his vanity, until quite recently, 

Now there was a strong and not altogether an 
obedient hand on the helim. A new broom was 
making, in the person of Enoch Wilkins, attorney- 
at-law, a clean sweep of various time-honoured 
abuses such as always do grow up about a great 
estate, and the wails of the indignant sufferers 
could not always bo kept from reaching the re- 
luctant ear.s of Sir Sykes. People who were 
docked of perquisites came in respectful Intterness 
of soul to the baronet, and humbly prayed that 
he would take their part as against Wilkins the 
lawyer and Abrahams the steward. 

Captain in his own ship ! The word was a 
telling one, and it hit him hard. He was only 
captain in an ornamental sense, because Carbery 
was his freehold, and the baronetcy his, and he 
alone could sign receipts and draw cheques. Ho 
had loved his ease much ; and now it was per- 
petually invaded. He was sorry for dismissed 
gamekeepers, and for tenants whose tenure was 
to expire on Lady-day, He gave them drafts on 
his banker as a plaster for the smart which he 
nevertheless felt sure was deserved, Au unre- 
specting City solicitor, and the sharp London Jew 
whom Mr Wilkins had inducted into the steward- 
ship, were swelling the rent-roll in despite of the 
feeble protests of the nominal lord of all. 

‘I can’t compel Captain Denzil to take a wife 
of my choosing ; that is beyond the power of a 
modern Englisfi father, at least wliere sons are 
concerned,’ said Sir Sykes with a sickly .smile. 

‘No ; you can’t do that, skipper. To knot the 
ninetailed cat and give the young billow si.v dozen 
for mutiny,’ said Hold, chuckling over the imagi- 
nary scene, ‘would be too strict discipline for 
Tnealy-mouthed days like those. But you might 
let him have it, Sir Sykes, though not quite so 
downright. Make him uuderstand that bi.s allow- 
ances and his liberty all depend on good heliavioiir, 
and then see what comes of it.’ 

What Sir Sykes suffered during the delivery of 
this speech, could only he inferred from the fact 
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that his lips baeame of a bluish white and that 
he drew liis breath .cjaspingly. 

■' Believe me, Mr Hold,’ he said in a thin broken 
voice, which gained strength somewhat as he pro- 
ceeded, ‘ you may intrust the care of carrying out 
your wishes— that is, our wishes— to me. I 
understand ray son best, and I ’ 

He stopped again, gasping for breath, and the 
lines about his mouth, traced by^ pain, were visible 
enough to attract' the notice of his raiscrupulous 
guest. 

‘ You shall have time. Sir Sykes Denzil, Baronet,’ 
he said apologetically ; ‘ take a fortnight if you 
like. I’m to be heard of meanwhile at old 
Pluggers and he threw the card of that establish- 
ment on the table. 

Then Sir Sykes rang the bell for wine, and the 
■wine was brought. Hold tossed off a bumper of 
sherry. 


‘Your health, skipper,’ he said ; ‘and success to 
the wedding.’ And so, \vith an impudent leer, he 


picked up his tall shining hat and departed. 


CHaptee ssxii.— a dipeerence ot? opinion. 


‘It can’t be done, sir, at. the price, I’d do a 
good deal to meet your wishes and that, and I 
don’t pretend to be more sentimental than my 
neighbours. But marrying is a serious sort of 
step, you know. One can’t cry off and pay forfeit, 
if one changes one’s mind a bit too late. Miss 
■Willis is ’ 

Tims far Caxitain Benzil ; but now Sir Sykes 
interrupted his son with an irritation unusual to 
him : ‘Miss lYillis i.s a great deal too good for you, 
I am afraid. Indeed I trust to her sound sense to 
keep some order in your affairs, and prevent you 
from driving at_ too headlong a pace along the 
road to ruin. Of course her pretensions to pedigree 
are very sliglit compared with our own, if that be 
the obstacle in your way.’ 

‘ Nobody cares much about ancient blood, in a 
woman at least, now-a-days,’ languidly replied 
Jasper. ‘She is lady enough to take the head of 
a dinner-table, or figure creditably in a London 
drawing-room, after a few weeks of training, and 
that’s as much as need be looked for. Aud I 
admit that Miss 'Willis is — very clever.’ 

Except in the case of an authore.ss, no one ever 
apifiies the ejjithet ‘Very clever ’to a lady save 
as a species of covert blame. Sir Sykes felt and 
looked uneasy as the words reached him. 

‘If you have any personal ohjeetion’ he 

began. 

‘Not the least in the world,’ unceremoniously 
interrupted Jasper. ‘I’ll even stretch a point, 
and say I rather like the girl than otherwise. 
.She ’d go straight, I daresay, once the course was 
smooth and clear before her. But I do not think, 
father, you are treating me q^uite well Carbery 
ought, you Icnow it ought, to go in the direct line, 
as such properties do.’ 

‘I apprehend your meaning,’ returned Sir Sykes 
in his coldest tone, ‘ to be [that you resent as a 
grievance the fact that the estate is not entailed 
iipon yourself. You should be more reasonable, 
arid remember the smgular circumstances und.er 
which I became master here,’ 

‘It -was a grand coup!’ exclaimed the captain, 
with an. envious little sigh. ‘ Such a stroke of 
luck does not come twice to the same family.’ 




‘ I got this great gift,’ ]3ursued Sir Sykes, ‘ from 
the hand of one who thought le.ss of wliat he gave 
to me than of what, by making .such a will, he took 
away from othens. The old lord’s self-tormenting 
mind led him to exult, in the liopes that his testa- 
ment extmguishecl, in the injury done to .kith and 
]dn.’ 

‘It was a sell for the De Veres,’ muttered 
Jasper ; ‘ they didn’t on the whole take it badly.’ 
He looked up as he spoke at the glimmering 
blazonry of the great stained-glass wundow, and 
realised, for the first time perhaps, the vexation 
which the caprice of the late lord of Carbery had 
inflicted on those of his own race and name. 

‘ The property,’ said Sir Sykes, ‘ having become 
my own a score of years ago, is mine to give or 
to withhold at my death, as in my lifetime I may 
judge fitting.’ 

‘You have told me that, sir, pretty often,’ .re- 
torted Jasper testily ; ‘ of course it ’s your.?, and 
you can leave it to the Foundling Hospital if 
you like.’ 

‘ Common, policy then would dictate,’ said Sir 
Sykes with deliberate emphasis, ‘ the study of 
my wishes. And I %vish very much indeed that 
Miss ’Willis should become your wife.’ 

‘ I can’t, as I said, do it at the price ; really I 
can’t,’ rejoined Jasper sullenly, as he thrufst liLs 
h.and into a side-pocket and fingered the cigar- 
case that lay there. He did not dare to light a 
cigar in the libraiy, much as he longed to seek 
solace in smoke ; 'but he grew impatient for the 
interview to come to an end, and to recover his 
freedom. 

‘I offered a handsome income,’ said Sir Syke,s 
with an offended look. ‘ Had not the sum proj)osed 
proved sufficient, that was a difficulty not insuper- 
able. You had the option of beginning married 
life with the revenue of an average baronet.’ 

‘ Yes ; but you see, sir, you are a trifle above 
the mark of an average baronet,’ responded the 
captain ; ‘ and I naturally should like when my 
turn comes— I hope it will be a long time first— 
to fill the same jiosition. A, hare allowance, or 
a lump of settled money, won’t make me the equal 
of an ordinary eldest son ; and I don’t see why, 
since by accident I’m not on a par with other 
fellows of my nominal rank and prospects, and 
I am required to marry without being allowed to 
cboose for myself, I should not be put on a level 
with men of my own standing,’ 

Sir Sykes fidgeted re-stlessly in His chair, and 
the lines of pain about his mouth, which grew 
more shaiply defined every day, deepened almost 
perceptibly. 

‘Consider what you are asking of me,’ ho said 
with an injured air; ‘to make myself a mere 
tenant for life where I have been for twenty years 
owner in fee-simple I Sons do not ask thoir 
fathers to entail an estate for their benefit,’ 

‘ I don’t see why I should be in a worse position 
than other fellow.s,’ sullenly responded .Tasper, 
‘ I may have been extravagant and that sort of 
thing ; but there ’s no re-ason why my extravagances 
should be totted up against me to a heavier sum- 
total than those of twenty I could name. Hook- 
ham, now, who let his lather in for a hundred 
and eleven thousand the year that the French 
horse Plon-Plon won the Derby, is as safe of the 
Snivey estates as he is of the Suivey peerage.’ 

‘The Earl of Snivey and his prodigal heir 
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Lord Ilookharn,’ answered Sir Sykes %vith cold 
urbanity, ‘ do not present a case, to my mind, pre- 
cisely in point. You cannot in reason expect me, 
after the sacrifices I liave already made on your 
behalf, to place you in the position, as you call it, 
of heir of entail. I am speaking to you less as a 
father than as a man of theworld.’ 

‘And as a man of the world, sir,’ said the incor- 
rigible Jasper, ‘I trust you will excuse my saying 
that I scarcely care to be hnddled and hustled into 
marrying I don’t know whom, unless at a very 
heavy figure, as my stock-broker, when I was fool 
enough to go on the Exchange, and burned my 
fingers over time-bargains, used to say. I can’t 
think why you should mind my coming next, as 
concerns Carhery Chase here.’ 

This was a home question which, if arraigned 
before the stem tribunal of Minos and Ehada- 
manthus, Sir Sykes would not have found it easy 
to answer. He was in the habit of telling himself 
that Jasper was not a successor to whom the 
honour and welfare of a great family could with 
prudence be intrusted. Were he master, the old 
oaks in the Chase might soon be gambled down 
from their prescriptive loftiness, and mortgages 
might spring up like mushrooms. Here was a 
noble estate unencumbered, like some big diamond 
without a flaw to mar its lustre, and he was asked 
to let his spendthrift son inherit as of right. 
There were Lucy and Blanche to be provided for. 
They would marry, doubtless, and their husbands 
would probably expect that the brides’ hands 
should be heavy with much gold. The bulk of 
the property would devolve on Captain Denzil ; 
but then it might be tied up with an ingenious 
testamentary rigour that should keep the future 
baronet in legal leading-strings through life. Sir 
Sykes cherished too lively a recollection of the 
shifts and straits of his own outlawed progenitor 
Sir Harbottle, to wish the reins of government to 
pass unreservedly into Jasper’s unsteady hands. 

But Sir Sykes had an unavowed motive for 
rejecting his son’s proposition. He was by no 
means sure how Enoch Wilkins of St Nicholas 
Poultney would receive such a suggestion. Mr 
Wilkins, that over-zealous pilot, who had insisted 
on assuming the guidance of aflairs, might be 
furious at hearing that Jasper was to be promoted 
from heir-presumptive to heir-apparent. There 
was no alliance between the captain and the 
shrewd turf lawyer, from whom so much of his 
lightly expended cash had been extracted. Jasper 
by no means relished the elevation of Mr Wilkins 
to be his father’s Mentor and right-hand man. 
Mr Wilkins might guess that Sir Jasper would 
send his japanned deed-boxes elsewhere than to 
St Nicholas Poultney. And yet Sir Sykes could 
not venture to offend Mr Wilkins, 

The’, conversation was protracted for some half- 
hour or more, since Sir Sykes was sincerely 
desirous to carry his point ; but it languished by 
degrees, aud involved, as conversations on import- 
ant topics are in real life apt to do, frequent 
repetitions of some stock phrase or threadbare 
argument. Sir Sykes essayed threats, veiled ones 
of"” course, and not very comprehensible even to 
himscll'. Jasper, however, was very little moved 
by such threats. There are things that a gen- 
tleman cannot do, and assuredly one of them 
is to turn his only son out of doors because he 
decline.y a wife of the parent’s choosing. And to 


no other menace was the captain amenable. He 
should probably, as a result of his lather’s dis- 
pleasure, get no cheques for the next few months ; 
but this stoppage of pocket-money could not much 
affect the happiness of a graceless prodigal who, 
had he once got a sufficient sum in his possession, 
would have turned his back at once on Carbery 
and all that belonged thereto. 

Jasper, then, was singularly stubborn. He w^as 
in general as morally pliable as a jelly-fish, after 
the fashion of most so-called men of pleasure, but 
now he seemed for the nonce to have developed 
a backbone, aud to be hard to bend. There was 
really some lurking sense of injury at his heart, 
and he felt on better terms with his own con- 
science than was often the case, as he resisted his 
lather’s instances that he should ^ marry Miss 
Willis, commence housekeeping on five thousand 
a year, and be a reformed character as well as a 
Benedict. He felt that all was not right, and was 
assured that a bride worth the taking would not 
be urged on his acceptance with such pertinacity. 

‘ I do not see,’ repeated Jasper again and again, 

‘ why I should be in a worse position than other 
fellows.’ 

From that formula, behind which, as behind 
a breastwork, he strongly intrenched himself, 
nothing could drive him. It was not, as he 
explained . with almost xuinccossary candour, that 
he had any undue delicacy with regard to mer- 
cenary marriages ; but that what he stipulated for 
was to be on a level with other spendthrifts of his 
own degree and set, with young Lord ITookliam, 
with Lionel Rattlebury, aud wild Lord Viscount 
Squandercash, and liie rest. Entail the ' estate, 
so that it muat pass to him, Jasper, and post-obi t.s 
would become practicable, aud money bo easily 
raised ; and then Miss Willis was welcome to be 
the partner of his joys and soitoxvs — sixch was 
Jasixer’s simple train of reasoning. It was a heavy 
price, but he stood oixt for it. 

Sir Sykes was not willing to pay the price, at 
the cost, it might be, of a second contest with Mr 
Enoch AVilkins, and the negotiation with his son 
came to no satisfactory conclusion. What was to 
he done ? Hold had named a fortnight as the 
period of grace that lie was dispo.sed to grant ; but 
the baronet was of opinion that it would not be 
politic to allow the time to expire without com- 
municating with this man — who was in some 
sense his master. He would inform Hold of 
Captain Denzil’s unexpected obstinacy, and plead 
for a further delay, and — yes— -he would send 
money. Money has often a wonderfully lenitive 
effect upon the temper, and its softening efi'ects 
should be tried upon this buccaneering fellow. 

Sir Sykes penned his loiter, touching as lightly 
as he could on Jasper’s recalciti-aucy, aud express- 
ing sanguine hopes for the future. He said noth- 
ing about the eutail, which had been the subject 
of the haggling debate between himself aud the 
captain. It would hardly be prudent to tell Hold 
of that, lest Jasper should find an unexpected filly 
to back his demand. 

‘We had better, under the circumstances, give 
him, as I believe whale-fisher.s say, a iittb; more 
line,’ wrote Sir Sykes in his conlideutifil communi- 
cation to Eichard Hold, and ho was wcfik onough 
to pride himself on his neat use of a nautical 
metaphor sure to toll with a seafaring man. And 
he signed a cheque for two hundred and fifty 
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poimds, payalale to Mr Richard Holdj or order, 
and inserted it in the letter, which he despatched 
hy that night’s post. He could scarcely have done 
a more foolish thing. 


OUR YOLUHTEERS. 

Some persons are old enough 'to remember the 
Yolunteer system which prevailed in the early 
years of the present century. It was an enthusi- 
astically patriotic movement, for the country was 
threatened with invasion by Bonaparte, who, how- 
ever, as is well known, never got beyond prepara- 
tions at Boulogne, and by the victory of Nelson at 
Trafalgar received an eflectual check. Yolunteer- 
ing at that time, though very hearty, was at best 
never anything else than playing at soldiering. 
The members of the various corps were only 
civilians in uniforms. Discipline wiis imperfect. 
At any fancied alfront, a man sent in his gun and 
walked offi 

We can mention a case in point, which occurred 
about 1807. The colonel in command of the 
Westminster Yolunteers, one day lost his temper 
on parade, and struck a momher of the corps with 
the flat of his, sword. Such was the general 
indignation at the outrage, that the greater num- 
ber of both officers and men at once sent in their 
resignation, and the regiment was broken up. 
This anecdote was related to us by one of the 
sergeants, who resigned and sent in his sword 
and musket. Evidently, there could have been 
no solid reliance on a body of Yolunteers so ill 
governed and held together so feebly. The whole 
fabric was at length dissolved, and was succeeded 
by militia, regiments strictly under the articles of 
war. 

The volunteering system of our own day has 
step by step attained the character of a Landwehr, 
or reserve force, liable, if the occasion arises, to 
support the army of the line and the militia. It 
embraces infantry, cavalry, and artillery, and 
is constructed on a proper military basis. As 
in former times, each town or district has its owm 
regiment of Yolunteers, -which may be concen- 
trated at a short notice by telegraph. In the 
infancy of the present movement, the peer and 
the artisan, the gentleman and the shopkeeper, 
all ‘ shouldered arms ’ together and inarched gaily 
side by side. Dukes, earls, marquises, and cabinet 
ministers joined the ranks — Lord Palmerston 
(then Prime-minister) himself domiing the uni- 
form and learniug his drill as a private in the 
London Irish Rifle Corps ; while in the Loudon 
Scottish, the Marquis (now Duke) of Abercorn did 
the same thing. This was all well and good ; hut 
it could not last long, nor did it. Liberty is the 
precious possession of all classes in this coimtry, 
but perfect ‘ equality ’ and U’raternity ’ such as the 
above incidents indicated are virtues which have 
not yet attained to any very great degree of perfec- 
tion amongst us. And so it came to pass that 
these noble recruits, whose support at that time 
to the Yolunteer cause cannot of course he over- 
estimated, w-ere among the first who < fell out,’ to 
.make way for those who really meant ‘ soldiering.’ 

Royal reviews and Easter- Monday field-days 
attracted to the ranks of our citizen army all those 
who loved volunteering for the' sake of making a 
show ; _ hut now that the movement has settled 
down into real earnest military work, the true 


manhood of Britain is to the fore— the syjirit 
which looks njion hard work with as light a heart 
as it looks on pleasure, w'hen there is a lesson to 
be learned or a great object to be gained. 

The new movement Avas national in all its 
phases. The diflerent corps adopted titles and 
mottoes Avhich had some distinct connection or 
other with their country’s history, or Avith the 
local traditions of the counties in Avhich they 
Avere raised. In the former category are the tAVO 
national corps Ave have already named ; and in 
the latter may be reckoned the ‘Robin Hoods,’ 
Avith their uniform of Lincoln green, Avhich is the 
only thing about them, hoAveA'er, that reminds one 
of the days of Robin Hood and hi.s jovial baud. 

Though for some cause Avhich A\’-e have never 
heard properly explained, there are no ‘ colours ’ or 
‘standards’ in our Yolunteer corps, each regiment 
has a motto, the flivourite ones being Defence, not 
Defiance (Avhich is the motto of the National Ilifle 
Association), Pro Aris et Focis (For our Hearths 
and Firesides), and Pro Eege et Patria (For King 
and Country). If ever onr Yolunteers are used 
at all it will be in battalion formation, like the 
regular army, for an army of two hundred thou- 
sand men cannot all act as skirmishers, and tlieir 
colours Avould be to them as much the embodi- 
ment of their country’s honour as those of the 
line are to the regiments of the regular army. 
The Yolunteers of 1804 possessed honourable 
emblems in the shape of banners or standards, 
many of Avhich still adorn the walls of London’s 
historic fortress— the Tower, 

In the year 1860 the Yolunteer movement 
received the patronage of Her Majesty the Queen, 
in a manner as practical as it Avas generous and 
graceful. The National Rifle Association, which 
may be said to be the mainspring of the Avhole 
aftair, and Avhich has since become one of our 
most popular institutions, had decided to hold 
the first animal contest in rifle-shooting at 
Wimbledon Common, and the great ‘ Tir National’ 
of England was successfully inaugurated hy the 
Queen firing the first shot. The rifle Avas laid 
for her, and Her Majesty pulled the trigger. 
By the aid of the ‘mechanical rest’ the bullet 
struck the bull’s-eye, and thus Avith an. omen of 
happy import Avas commenced the series of con- 
tests Avhieh to-day has giA’^en us an army of sharp- 
shooters ready to ‘do or die’ for Britain. The. 
Queen then announced that she Avould give a prize 
of two hundred [and fifty pounds to be shot for 


annually, the Avinner having the choice of receiv- 
ing it either in money or in a souvenir of the 


same value. This prize, Avhich is called the 
‘blue-ribbon’ of Wimbledon, can only he shot for 
by Yolunteers ; and to it are also attached the 
gold medal and badge of the National Rifle 
Association. The Prince Consort also gave an 
annual prize to be shot for, and thi.s has been 
continued to the meeting hy the Prince of Wales. 

'These royal acts at once put the seal of popu- 
larity upon the Yolunteer cause, and prize.s of 
all kinds Avere olfored for competition. Things 
were at first someAvhat chaotic at Wimbledon ; but 
as, time Avore on, the common changed its fair-like 
aspect, in Avhich refreshment hootlis occuiiied the 
most prominent place, to the spectacle Avhich it 
noAV always presents on these occasions — namely 
that of a neat and well-ordered encampment AAdicre, 
Avhile the meeting lasts, the strictest military 
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discipline is understood to prevail. Competitors 
from all parts of the world meet there annually, 
for many of the prizes are of a cosmopolitan 
nature. The Dominion of Canada and Australia 
send teams of marksmen, for whom special ‘ chal- 
lenge cups’ are prepared; while the Army and 
Navy, the two Houses of Paiiiarnent, and our 
great Public Schools also exhibit their skill in the 
use of the rifle. 

Our Volunteers had a good deal to put up with 
in the first few years of the movement from the 
street arabs and other idlers, W'ho could find no 
better employment than to fling all kinds of rough 
sarcasm, and wdiat may appropriately be termed 
‘ gutter criticism ’ at the members of the different 
corps. An unfortunate Volunteer, for instance, was 
fined for shooting a dog on Blackheath Common 
as he was going "to -drill, and almost immediately 
every Volunteer was hailed in the London streets 
with the cry of ‘Who shot the dogi ’ Again, when 
the Volunteers met in the public parks for drill 
they were closely surrounded by a critically tan- 
talising crowd, which obstructed their movements 
and laughed heartily at their mistakes. The 
comic papers were also filled with amusing cari- 
catures of our citizen soldiers ; and a great deal 
was done even in liigh places to throw cold- 
water upon this patriotic and popular movement. 
It has now, we are glad to record, outlived all 
this, and has become enthroned in the hearts of 
Englishmen as one of our greatest institutions. It 
numbered at first some two hundred thousand 
men, but this included persons of all ages, sizes, 
and classes j and after the first flush of enthusiasm 
passed off, the motives which actuated many of 
them were not so much military zeal or any of the 
more solid military virtues, as a love of novelty 
and a taste for good-fellowship. 

The Volunteers are now organised upon a some- 
what different footing. No one is accepted as a 
recruit who is not physically able to undergo 
military work and marching ; but should the 
Volunteer wish to quit the service, he must 
comply with the following rules as laid down 
in Regulations for the Volunteer Force. He must 
give to the commanding-officer of his corps four- 
teen days’ notice in writing of his intention to quit 
the corps. He must deliver in good order — fair 
wear and tear only excepted — all arms, clothing, 
and appointments that may have been issued to 
him. And he must pay all money due or becom- 
ing due by him, under the rules of the corps, 
either before or when he quits the corps. When 
the above regulations have been observed, the 
Volunteer is free to bid adieu to the ranks. His 
uniform is supplied to him free, but only on con- 
dition that he shall make himself an ‘ efficient ; ’ 
a condition which if fulfilled, will earn for the 
funds of his corps the government caj)itation grant 
of thirty shillings per year. Efficiency is gained by 
attending a certain number of drills and parades 
and gaining a regulated score of marks for rifle- 
shooting. 

Thus at a small cost to the state the different 
corps are made self-supporting, the Volunteer him- 
self being put to no expense beyond the time 
which he gives up to the necessary drills and 
parades. The Volunteers have now learned what 
niilitaiy disciidine is, and have, by their attending 
the exercises and manceuvres of the regular army, 
shewn themselves willing to submit to it. Most 


Volunteer officers also take a pride in knowing 
their duty, and are no longer helplessly dependent 
on the adjutant and the drill-instructor. Instead 
of being regarded in the light of a novelty, volun- 
teering is now looked upon as a serious business 
by all engaged in it, and as a task which in its 
perfect fulfilment will render them worth}’- citizens 
of a great and widely extended empire. 

The service which the Volunteer movement 
has rendered to Britain is of incalculable value, 
for besides giving us a defending army of nearly 
two hundred thousand ‘efficient’ men, trained to 
the use of every weapon known in -warfare, it has 
been a school in which, during the twenty years of 
its existence, thousands have learned those ele- 
mentary principles of military life which, in the 
case of an invasion, w-ould enable them again 
to come forward in defence of their Queen and 
country. The very fact of Great Britain possess- 
ing such an army would deter, and for av-ight we 
know to the contrary, may have deterred hostile 
nations from invading her shores. 

The two largest Volunteer corps are Scotch — 
namely the 1st Lanarkshire Artillery with seven- 
teen batteries, and the 1st Edinburgh (Queen’s) Rifle 
Brigade with twenty-five companies; these being 
the only two corps whose strength entitles them 
to tw’o adjutants each. The militia and yeomanry 
trainings of 1876 were attended by seventy-six 
thousand, and nine thousand live hundred oliicers 
and men respectively ; while the annual inspec- 
tions of the Volunteers for last year resulted in 
an attendance of 159,378 men of all ranks. 

We find by reference to the Annual Returns of 
the Volunteer corj>s, that no fewer than 16,306 
officers and sergeants obtained Certificates of Pro- 
ficiency in 1877. These are facts which it is con- 
soling for the public to know, for they ought to 
dispel in the future any fear of the consequences 
of foreign invasion. 

The Civil War in America shewed us what a 
Volunteer army could do ; and it behoves this 
country now to see that this magnificent force 
which it has at its disposal should be placed on 
such a footing in relation to the other forces as 
will for ever secure its services. Our Volunteers 
constitute a force to which no other country can. 
present a parallel ; and as such, irrespective of 
its being the means of doing away with the evils 
of conscription, is worthy of all the support 
which the state can give it, for certain events 
within the past few years have shewn us to what 
straits a country is driven, and how great is Die 
misery of its people when it has been succe.ssfully 
invaded. A-s a sign of the times too, we may note 
with satisfaction the patriotic feeling whicli has, 
in the present crisis of our national histor}’', 
induced many Volunteer corps to olfer their 
services to the government for garrison duty at 
home, in the event of our army proceediug abroad, 
one regiment — ^the London Irish — even going .so 
far, we" learn, as to place itself at the absolute dis- 
! posal of the government for service either in or out 
of the United Kingdom. 

Long may it be ere these shores are ever again 
approached by an enemy bent upon our destruc- 
tion as a people ; but we cannot shut our eyes to 
the fact that such an enterprise would piircliaucc 
ere this have been effected if it had not been for 
the patriotic conduct of our youth, who have 
enabled Britain to cover herself with an impeue- 
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trable sliieldj aiul to find in the arms and hearts 
of her onm sous that indomitable strength which 
is best and most appropriately expressed in the 
peaceful words that form the motto of our 
citizen army — namely Defence, not Defiance. 


MONSIETTB DE BOCHEE. 

Badly as the streets of Paris were lighted at the 
close of the reign of Louis XV,, the art of illumi- 
nating ballrooms was as well understood then as 
it is in the latter half of the nineteenth century. 
The guests who flocked to the receptions of M. 
de Eocher, after passing tlirough streets in which 
a few flickering oil-lamps scarcely succeeded in 
making darkness visible, found themselves in the 
centre of floods of dazzling light, and surrounded 
by all that was bright, fashionable, and gay in the 
pleasure-loving city of Paris. 

Times had much altered since the days of the 
Orand Monarque, and the hard and fast lines of 
society, then so rigidly observed, were now well- 
nigh obliterated. A precursor of the groat Eevo- 
lution which was hereafter to overthroAV the state, 
was to be found in the invasion of the saloons 
of the nobility by financiers and capitalists, 
who were received with open arms by those 
%vho wished either to borrow money from them, 
or to recruit their shattered fortunes by alliances 
with the money-hags of the period. Nor was this 
all ; for the poets and writers of the day, anxious 
to secure the support of well-known and wealthy 
patrons, flocked to these reunions, wliich they 
enlivened with their geniality and wit. 

Monsieur de Eocher could lay but little real 
■claim to the patrician prefix which he had for 
some years adhibited to his otherwise j)lebeian 
name. But he held a quasi-official appointment, 
which, althoxxgh outside the Cabinet, gave him 
almost the. dignity of a minister ; while his well- 
known wealth and splendid entertainments at- 
tracted the best society in Paris. He was, moreover, 
a man of wit and learning, and as he possessed 
the somewhat rare faculty of playing the host to 
perfection, had an excellent cook and a cellar of 
first-class wine, his mansion in the Faubourg St 
Germain was one of the most popular in Paris. 
Duke.s and peers, ambassadors and foreigners of 
distinction, the simple gentleman, the poet, the 
literary man, tlie barrister, and the capitalist, all 
found here a common ground for the display of 
their various talents. Fools were rare, for they 
soon found that the climate was not congenial • 
and the conversation was not only remarkable for 
its piquancy, but its intellectual character. Each 
guest, after paying his respects to Madame de 
Eocher, mixed at once in the throng, and was soon 
busied in discussing the last news of the day, or 
deep in the question which agitated Paris. Mar- 
moatel and Diderot, La Harpe and Helvetius, 
seldom missed a reception; but here, as indeed 
throughout Paris, Voltaire was the presiding genius. 
It was a hopeless struggle for any young author 
to attempt to hold his owm against so powerful a 


clique. Voltaire denounced him before his face ; 
Didei'ot caricatured him at the Cafe Procope ; he 
was jeered and laughed at everywhere, and ended 
by submitting to his tormentors. The result of 
such a censorship was not diflicult to foresee ; and 
in a short time no literary effort which did not 
contain at least a covert attack upon religion, in 
accordance with the principles of the fashionable 
pliilosophy, had a chance of success. Let us now 
tell the story of M. de Bochor’.s acquisition of 
wealth. 

His origin indeed was of the lowliest, for his 
father was but a working mason in the days of 
the Grand Monarque. One evening, as the father 
was returning home with his work-basket on his 
shoulder and trowel in hand, a man wrapped in a 
long brown cloak, and closely followed by a car- 
riage without any armorial bearings or ciphers, 
tapped him on the shoulder and asked him 
whether he would like to earn five-and-twenty 
louis. The mason eagerly acquiesced ; and hav- 
ing entered the carriage, his eyes were bandaged, 
and the horses started off at a great rate. For 
several hours the carriage was driven rapidly 
about the streets of Paris, with the obvious inten- 
tion of making the occupant lose all trace of the 
route he had traversed ; and when the object had 
been accomplished, the carriage stopped suddenly 
in the court-yard of a large mansion. Boeher was 
then desired to alight ; and was at once conducted, 
his eyes still bandaged, into a kind of cellar, 
where his eyesight was restored to Mm. Here he 
found two men, both armed, and with their faces 
concealed by masks. The poor man was in an 
agony of terror, believing that his last hour had 
come, but was .somewhat reassured by the gestures 
of his companions, who, fearful of trusting their 
voices, made signs to him to make some mortar 
of the lime which was lying on the floor. A hole 
in the wall disclosed a recess ; and the two men 
raising with difficulty a weighty strong box, placed 
it in the interior, and made signs to the mason to 
build up the wall afresh. Boeher, seeing that 
nothing was required of him but the legitimate 
exercise of his craft, quickly recovered his sell- 
possession ; and guessing that the proprietors of 
the treasure were obliged to quit the country, and 
had hit upon this device for concealing it until 
better times should dawn upon them, the notion 
of appropriating it to his own use flashed like 
lightning across his brain. 

When he concluded his work, as if intending 
to give a last ijolisli to its completion, he placed 
his hand, thickly covered with wet mortar, on 
the new wall, and thus left the distinct impres- 
sion of his five fingers on the hiding-place of the 
treasure-deposit. The promised fiVe-and-twenty 
louis were then faithfully counted out into his 
hand; his eyes were again bandaged, and he 
was re-conducted to the carriage, "which after 
following the same course of deception for three 
long hours, at ^ last deposited him in the same 
street as that in which the man in the brown 
cloak had found him. 

From that day forth Boeher abandoned the use 
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of the hammer and trowel, and passed his time 
in wandering about Paris inspecting the houses 
advertised to he sold, directing his attention espe- 
cially to the cellars and lowmr regions of the 
buildings ; seeking everywhere, but without success, 
that imprint of his hand which would point the 
v/ay to unlimited v/ealth. In the pursuit of this 
phantom, not only the twenty-five louis hut all the 
little savings of his hard work rapidly melted 


away, and misery and hunger began to ^kaock 


loudly at the mason’s door. One' after another he 
sold the petty articles of furniture which had 
embellished his humble home, to procure the 
bread which was necessary to sustain _ life ; and 
pale and in rags he w'andered about Paris, reading 
every new announcement of vacant liouses, a,nd 
became a nuisance to the porters intrusted with 
the care of shewing them. 

Two years thus passed away — ^two long years, 
occupied day by day in seeking a fortune, and 
night by night in dreaming that it was found. 
He was returning home one evening, sad and 
dispirited, witlx the proceeds of the sale of the 
bed upon which his mother had died, and which 
had been one of the very last articles of furniture 
he possessed, when his eye was caught by a large 
posting-bill announcing the sale of a magnificent 
mansion belonging to the Due de Oairoux, in the 
immediate vicinity of his own dwelling. He 
recollected the story of the sudden disappearance 
of the Duke, and on reading the bill, found that 
the property was sold under a legal decree, which 
constituted the heu’s proprietors with a power of 
sale. A last hope crossed poor Bochex’s mind, 
and he at once proceeded to the house, and 
iciiocked hastily at the door. It was almost dark, 
and no one paid any attention to his eager sum- 
mons, After a sleepless ni^ht he again made his 
appearance at the portal of the Duke’s mansion ; 
but although it was now opened, another difficulty 
presented itself, for the porter hesitated to admit 


a man so ragged and dirty as the poor mason had 
■ lei '' ' 


become. At length, however, he agreed to do so 
upon the understanding that a servant accom- 
panied the strange visitor during his survey of the 
premises. The powdered lackey was scarcely more 
courteous than the porter, and scornfully exliibited 
the rich furuiture, pictures, and priceless china 
wlxich adorned the apartments, to his humble 
companion. But these were not what Bocher had 
come to see, and at last he induced the man to 
shew him the cellars. Whilst the footman was 
des'eanting upon the quantity and quality of the 
wines around them, Bocher was anxiously scruti- 
nising all the walls, in hopes of finding that print 
on the mortar which was to open to him the door 
to untold wealth. It w'as all in vain ; and deaf 
to tlie man’s insolence, Bocher was on the point 
of leaving, convinced that his last hope had 
vanished like its predecessors, and that this could 
not have been the house he had visited on that 
eventful evening, when he suddenly perceived a 
small cellar situated in an angle of the wall, 
which had hitherto escaped observation. He turned 
Ixack and examined it closely, his technical know- 
ledge as a mason at once shewing Mm that the 
mortar in one part of the wall was much, fresher 
than elsewhere. He approached tlie spot, and 
there — yes, there was no doubt about it— -tbere 
w'ere the marks of the five fingers, plain and 
distinct I 


At last, at last!’ he murmured to himself; 
and to make assurance doubly sure, he traced out 
each of the impressions with a trembling hand. 
There could be no doubt whatever about it. At 
last his long search was ended. 

Eight days afterwards the property was to be 
sold by auction, and numbers of the aristocracy of 
Paris sent their stewards to bid for it. It Wfxs put 
up at fifty thousand louis d’or, and two thousand 
louis were at once added by the steward of 
the Due de Berri. 

‘Sixty thousand louis,’ said a voice from a 
corner ; and the audience turning round to look 
at the man who had the audacity to outbid the 
richest man in Paris, discovered a poor man whom 
they had supposed to be a beggar. 

‘Sixty thousand louis,’ said the auctioneer; 
‘sixtj thousand lonis are hid, and this fine 
property is going for only sixty thousand louis I’ 

The steward added five thousand louis, and 
the offer was at once capped by the mendicant 
who bid seventy thousand louis. Thus the war 
was carried on until one hundred thousand louis 
were offered, and people were aghast at this extra- 
ordinary duel between the steward of the wealthy 
Duke and a miserable- looking beggar. 

‘One — hundred — and — ten — thousand — louis,’ 
slowly, but with emphasis, shouted the steward 
with a withering look at his ragged opponent 
Bocher hesitated, for although he well remembered 
how heavy the strong box was, it was doubtful 
whether it contained so largo a sum as this, and 
he was well aware that tlie penalty for non- 
payment was the Chatolct prison for life with all 
its horrors. There was not much time for reiiec- 
tion, for already the ‘doing, going’ of the auc- 
tioneer was sounding in his ears. 

‘One hundred and twenty thousand louis,' he 
shouted ; and ‘ One hundred and twenty thousand 
louis are hid,’ repeated the auctioneer amidst a 
breathless silence. This time there was no advance 
on the bidding ; and after waiting the stipulated 
time, the property was knocked down to Bocher ; 
and the discomfited steward of the Duke quitted 
the field of battle, revenging himself with a hitter 
jest as he passed his conqueror. 

Bocher, with the penalty of non-payment of_ the 
enormous purchase-money staring him in the face, 
handed over the required sum within twenty-four 
hours, receiving in return the necessary title- 
deeds. 

The mason became a dealer in monopolies, and 
finished by leaving an immense fortune and a 
patent of nobility to his son. 


Hot contented with the house in Paris which 
had satisfied his father’s aspirations, the son 
built himself a splendid chateau at Moxitigny, 
where he had the honour of entertaining amongst 
other important personages, Louis X'V. and M. de 
Voltaire. The chateau was built ou a hill; and 
puffed up with the vanity of his riches, M. de 
Bocher had the presumption to attempt to surpass 
the great work of Louis XIV. at Versailles, by 
.bringing tbe water from a greater distance and 
throwing it to a greater elevation. He had a 
theatre attached to the ch3.teau, and lived the 
life of great land-proprietors in England, a state 
of things quite unknown in Erance. His museum 
of natural history, his collection of pictures by tlie 
old masters, his stud of horses, were aU unrivalled, 
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and moreover lie had the luck to enjoy his good 
fortune to the last, for he died on the eve_ of 
the great Revolution, leaving two sons behind 
him to enjoy his mysteriously acquired wealth. 


FACTS WOETH KKOWING. 
From inquiries made among French hatters by 
Dr Delaunay, some curious facts concerning heads 
have come to light. In families developing towards 
a higher intellectual standard, heads increase from 
generation to generation ; while families failing 
intellectually, shew a regular decrease in size. 
The men who made the Revolution of 1789 had 
bigger heads than their fathers ; while the sons of 
the present ruling families in France are cranio- 
logically so deficient that hats have to be made 
specially for them. In Paris the largest heads are 
to he found in the quarter of the schools, and j 
among the schools themselves the secular stand 
above the ecclesiastical. 

As flies are said to eat the animalcules in impure 
air, thus removing the seeds of disease, leanness 
in a fly is pirnd facie evidence of pure air in a 
house, while corpulency indicates foul wall-paper 
and had ventilation. Talking of a foul and fresh 
atmosphere, there has lately been adopted in India 
a novel method of giving change of air to people 
who cannot afford to leave home. Patients go up 
in a balloon, which ascends to a certain height, 
and is there made captive. It seems that a few 
days passed in this atmosphere, which is quite 
different from that on the plains beneath, tempo- 
rarily braces up the most languid of invalids. The 
importance to health of a free perspiration no le.S3 
than of fresh air, and what dangers arise from 
perspiration being suddenly checked, has been 
proved by the fact that a person covered com- 
pletely with a compound, impervious to moisture, 
will not live over six hours. On the occasion 
of some papal ceremonies, a poor child was once 
gilded all over with varnish and gold-leaf to repre- 
sent the Golden Age. No wonder that it died in 
a few hours, when we consider that the amount 
of liquid matter which passes through the pores 
of the skill in twenty-four hours in an adult 
person of sound health, is about sixteen fluid 
ounces, or one pint. Besides this, a large amount 
of carbonic acid — a gaseous body — passes through 
the tubes ; so we canuot fail to see the importance 
of keeping them in perfect working order by 
frequent ablutions or other means. 

It has often been stated that ocular weakness 
and diseases in various forms appear to have been 
rapidly increasing in recent times. Dr Boring, in 
discussing before the New York County Medical 
Society the serious question, ‘Is the human eye 
gradually changing its form under the influence of 
modern civilisation?’ confirms the opinion, so far 
at least as short-sightedness is concerned Con- 
stant study, now incidental to the lives of so many, 
has, he says, a tendency to engender tills derange- 
ment of the eye, and it is often transmitted to 
descendants. _ In his opinion, near-sightedness is a 
disease of childhood, and rarely develops itself after 


the fifteenth or eigliteenth year. On examining 
the eyes of over two thousand scholars in the New 
York public scliools, Dr Boring found that the 
proportion of those in a healthy condition were 
eighty-seven per cent, among children under seven 
years” while between that age and tweiity-oiie, 
the proportion of normal eyes was but sixty-oiie; 
which shews, he thinks, that near-sightedness in- 
creases directly with the age to which schooling 
is exteiideii. In Koiiigsberg, Germany, he found 
considerably more than half the population were 
short-sighted; and in America it is more commonly 
met with among the older eastern cities than the 
new ones of the west. Among the most prominent 
' causes of the disease are, in his opinion, a seden- 
tary life, poor food, bad ventilation, and general 
disregard of hygienic requirements — all conducing 
to a "laxity of tissue, of which near-sightedness is 
an indication. 

The experiments of Air G. F. Train on himself 
would seem to give some corroboration to the 
reports of fasting girls that crop np from time to 
time. Ill an attempt to prove that eating is 
merely ‘ an acquired habit,’ he persisted in going 
without food for six days, and expects in time to 
be able to do without nourishment for a much 
longer period ! His experiments, he asserts, prove 
three things : First, that all stories of terrible 
agony in starvation are nonsense ; second, that 
fasting really improved his intelligence ; and third, 
that a person who has fasted six days has no 
ravenous appetite. This, however, we should 
think is accounted for by the sufferer feeling quite 
past eating at a certain stage of starvation. — The 
Toblem of how to live ori sixpence a day ha.®, 
een elucidated by a Bonclon physician, who 
writing in advocacy of vegetarianism, affirms that 
he knows many persons who keep^ themselves 
strong and well on that sura. He further says t 
‘I have myself lived and maintained my full 
weight and power to work on threepence a day, 
and I have no doubt at all that T could live very 
well on a penny a day.’ The ‘penny restaurant’ 
lately announced in New York, where a small cup 
of coffee, bread and butter, pork and beans, a 
slice of corned beaf, oatmeal, and boiled rice, may 
be obtained at a cost of one cent for each item, 
offers tlie very means of carrying out this theory. 
What kind of ‘living’ could be enjoyed on that 
iusignificant sum, is iiot explained by the learned 
experimenter ; hut without pushing theory to such 
an extreme, it is evident that a more careful and 
judicious outlay of small incomes would enable 
many unthinking persons to live well and econo- 
mically, who may now deem such a thing im- 
possible. 

The use of horse-flesh as an article of food has 
made great progress in Paris, where about a tliou- 
sand horses per week are said to he slauglitered, 
the animals even being imported for that purpose. 
It is said that during the Exhibition, the hip- 
pophagists of Paris intend giving a banquet once 
a month to the journalists of all nations, where 
horse and ass flesh prepared in every seductive 
form will be served up. — The snail is becoming 
another iashionable article of diet in France, and 
for some time past a particular place has been 
appropriated for their sale in the Paris fish- 
markets. Snails, says one of the French journals, 
were highly esteemed by the Romans, our masters 
in gastronomy, and are now raised in many of the 
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departments with success. In the sixteenth centurr 
the Capuchins of Fribourg possessed the art of 
fatte7iiiig snails — an art not lost in our day, for in 
Lorraine and Burgundy they raise excellent snails, 
which find sure demand in the Paris market. 
There are now more than fifty restaurants and 
more than a thousand private _ tables in Paris 
where snails are accepted as a delicacy by upwards 
of ten thousand consumers ; the monthly con- 
sumption of this mollusc being estimated at half 
a million. Frank Buckland tells us that snails 
are becoming scarce in the neighbourhood of 
London, where for some time snail-collecting has 
been a regular trade. 

It is a curious fact that so many dwellings once 
the homes of p>oets should have been public-houses 
at one time or another. Burns’s native cottage 
was a house of this description ; the house in 
which Moore was horn was a whisky-shop ; and 
Shelley’s house at Great Marlow, a beer-shop. Even 
Coleridge’s residence at Nether Stowey, the very 
house in which the poet composed his sweet Ode 
to the Nightingale, became an ordinary beer-house. 
A house in which James Montgomery lived for 
forty years at ShefiBeld was a beer-shop ; and 
the birthplace of Kirka White is now a house 
for retailing intoxicating beverages. 

Many facts relating to foreign countries, which 
strike Englishmen as being curious to a degree, 
reach us from time to time. A Spanish soldier, 
we are told, will fight for a week ou an empty 
stomach, provided he can look forward to playing 
his guitar on the seventh day. _ In his country, if 
a bull intended for the fight falls ill, the animal 
is sent to an infirmary. The chief toreador 
Frasculeo has a fortune of two million francs ; 
his combat costume represents one hundred thou- 
sand francs in diamonds alone ; he is courted by 
the highest society in Madrid, is a member of the 
chief aristocratic club ; yet his wife is a fishmonger’s 
daughter, and still helps her mother in the market. 
On days when her husband performs she sits at 
her balcony with her children to receive couriers, 
who come ou horseback waving a white llag as a 
sign of success in the arena. — The account of how 
a titled lady in Eussia has discovered to her cost 
the penalties of expressing in too emphatic a 
manner her disapproval of her governess’s be- 
haviour, will, if true, convey a curious idea of 
some social customs in that country. The Princess 
Manweloff had a habit of striking her governess,^ 
a lady of noble birth, and the latter complained of 
her to the local justice. In this instance the law 
was a respecter of persons, and the Princess was 
ordered three days’ detention in her own house. 


The governess was dissatisfied, and appealed t( 
higher court, which sentenced the defendant 
three months’ imprisonment in the common jail. 
— As a curious fact, it has been noted by Sir 
Samuel Baker that a negro has never been known 
to tame a wild elephant or any wild animal. The 
elephants employed by the ancient Carthaginians 
and Eomans were trained by Arabs and others, 
never by negroes. It had often struck Sir Samuel 
as very distressing that the little children in 
Africa never had a pet animal; and though he 
often ottered rewards for young elephants, he 
never succeeded in getting one alive. 

A curious instance of the acquisition and rejec- 
tion of fortune reaches ixs from New Orleans. A 
stableinaii named Pathier, belonging to an hotel in 


that city, suddenly found himself heir to eighty 
thousand francs at the death of his mother ; yet 
strange to say refused to accept the money. Tlie 
law has in vain endeavoured to induce him to avail 
himself of the windfall : liis only ambition is to 
smoke his pipe and groom the horses. To such an 
instance of contempt of riches it would be diflieult 
to find a parallel. 

Some curiot^s facts from the world of Nature 
crop up’ occasionally, which are well worthy of 
consideration. For instance, it has been proved 
that the bee may under certain circumstances 
turn out to be anything hut the pattern of in- 
dustry it is proverbially supposed to furnish. 
Australian colonists have from time to time_ taken 
out swarms of bees to their adopted land, in the 
hope of deriving practical benefit from the pro- 
fusion of flowers with which the whole country 
abounds. For some little time the newly im- 
torted bees maintained their reputation for in- 
lustry, storing up their food in the comfortable 
hives provided for them, and supplying the 
colonists with far superior honey to that collected 
by the indigenous honey-producers the Gnelli- 
j)ones.’ Presently, however, the hives were dis- 
covered unstockcd at the end of the autumn, not- 
withstanding the long summers of the northern 
parts of Australia, and it was found that the bees 
entirely neglected to lay by a stock of food, as was 
their wont. Though the bees increased and the 
hives were always regularly tenanted, no honey 
was brought home. It soon became evident that, 
finding the perennial suraxner of the tropical parts 
of Australia alfordcd them abundance of food, 
without the intervention of long winters, the bees 
forsook their old habits, gave themselves up to a 
life of happy indolence, ami no longer took the 
trouble to convey their superabundant supplies 
to the hives prepared for them. In short, there 
being no winters to provide for, the bees gave up 
the practice of storing honey. 

Tenacity of life in eels and cats is proverbial ; 
but from an instance tliat occurred at Flinstow 
Farm, near Pembroke, it appears that the pig may 
claim to ranlc with otlier creatures in this ro.spect. 
For sixteen days a pig was missed from the farm- 
yard, and as every search failed to discover it, the 
conclusion was arrived at that it had been .stolen. 
Some masons who were repairing a brick kiln on 
the farm one day discovered the missing animal, 
which had fallen into the kiln, and was unable to 
extricate itself. Though all that time without food, 
the pig when rescued was able to eat, and did 
not seem much the worse for its long imprison- 
ment. 

An unexpected friend to man has been dis- 
covered in a kind of animalcule engendered by 
sewage, which prevents the decomposing matter 
from becoming a dangerous nuisance. Mr Augell, 
the public analyst for Hampshire, having ex- 
amined the sewage-polluted Iluid in Southampton 
Water, has discovered that where the suspended 
matters are thickest there is going on a silent 
destruction of the foul matter.s, through the agency 
of millions of the minute creatures, by some held 
to be of animal, hut by Mr Angell believed to be 
of vegetable origin. On examining the muddy 
fluid through a microscope, it was found to con- 
tain myriads of little brown organisms, surrounded 
with a gelatinous substance. Each specimen w;ifi 
found to he active in its movements and of 
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peculiar shape, heing furnished with a belt of 
cilia round the centre of the body, and with a 
long transparent and very flexible taU. Alter 
death, these tiny atoms give off an odour similar 
to that of sea-weed, and change to a green colour. 
During life they evolve bubbles of oxygen gas, 
which serve to purify the water from the effects 
of the decomposing matter on which they them- 
selves feed. It is a pity, ho-wever, that man, by 
polluting rivers with sewage, should stand so much 
in need of this self-developed scavenger. 

Canada, we are told, claims to have produced 
the largest cheese on record. It weighed seven 
thousand pounds, was six feet ten inches in 
diameter, three feet in height, and twenty-one 
feet in circumference; requiring one milking of 
seven thousand cows, or thirty-five tuns of milk 
to produce it.,— Of numerical curious facts, it may 
not he uninteresting to state that no less than 
sixteen different shades of green are understood to 
be patronised by the fashionable world ; and that 
fifteen persons may dine together a billion times 
without sitting twice in the same relative position, 
by merely changing a chair at each dinner. So 
much for the combination of numbers. 


A CURIOUS AbTTIQUARIAH HOAX. 
Every oue has doubtless read The Antiquary, and 
enjoyed the skill with which the keenest archae- 
ologist of the literary fraternity raised a laugh 
against his own favourite studies. The Kaim of 
Kinprunes and the ‘ A.D.L.L.^ furnish the standard 
jest with which the Oldbucks of every future age 
will be assailed, and tlie bodle that he ‘ thocht was 
an auld coin’ helps in the attack. Scotland being 
thus the scene of the most famoirs fictional story 
of this kind, it is curious to fiud it also the home 
of one of the best authenticated antiquarian hoaxes 
known to have been practised. 

The story which we are about to narrate dates 
hack to the reign of George the Tliird; and 
though now sixty years since, one of the parties 
to the hoax then perpetrated has just made 
the details of the story public in a letter read 
before the Society of Antiquaries of Scotland at 
an early meeting iu the present year. The cir- 
cumstances which led to the hoax being perpe- 
trated were that, when the ruins of the eastern 
portion or choir of the old Abbey Church of 
Dunfermline Avere to be removed for the erection 
of Avhat forms now the parish church, great anxiety 
wus manifested to prove the truth of the statement, 
Avhich, althoiigh found in the records, Avas to some 
extent belieA'ed to be doubtful, that Bruce the 
patriot king of Scotland was inteiTcd there. It 
may suffice for the purposes of the present sketch 
to state that the evidence that King Robert Bruce 
Avas really buried here is stated by the Rev. Peter 
Chalmers, in his History of Hunfermlim, to be 
‘ clear, varied, and strong,’ Bruce died at Gardross 
in Dumbartonshire in 1329 ; and although he had 
confided to his faithful follower Sir James Douglas 
the task of conveying his heart to the Holy Laud, 
Dunfermline Avas chosen by himself as his place of 
sepulture, Mr Chalmers quotes various entries in 


the Chartulary of Dunfermline in support of this ; 
while iu Barbour’s famous poem the king is spoken 
of as having been laid 

In a faja* tuinb, iiitill the exuer. 

In Pordnn’s Scotichronicon mention is also made 
of Bruce being interred ^in the middle of the 
choir ’ of the Abbey Church, 

Wlien the excavations were being made in 1816 
for the erection of the ncAV cliurcb, the operations 
Avere Avatched by many with great interest ; , and 
the Barons of Exchequer in Scotland, in Avhose 
custody Avere the royal palaces, took some 
pains to secure that the remains of the king, if 
found, should be properly treated. Fulfilling 
completely the expectations entertained, a body 
incased in lead Avas found by the excavators, 
occupying exactly the place Avhich the king’s 
' remains Avould he expected to do. It aaus in- 
Avxapped in a double casing of lead; and some 
fragments of gold-embroidered linen cloth Avere 
also found, sheAving that here at least Afas the 
tomb of no common person. The skeleton Avas 
that of a kingly man, six feet in height, Avitli a 
splendid head, and in every Avay worthy of Scot- 
land’s hero. And when the body came to. be 
examined, previous to its reinterment', it was foiind 
that the sternum or breast-bone had been sawn 
throngb longitudinally from top to bottom, this 
being the method adopted by the anatomists of 
the fourteenth century to reach the heart, for 
separate interment. This fact and the position of 
the body seemed to render it all but certain that 
the remains Avere those of Bruce ; but still there 
remained a possibility of mistake. 

It Avas at this point the hoax was perpetrated 
of Avhich Ave now proceed to speak. On the exhu- 
mation of the body, it Avas at once returned to the 
earth, and the place Avliere it was found was 
closed in, flat stones being placed OA’^er the aper- 
ture, The discovery Avas reported to the Barons 
of Exchequer, and_ excited great interest in the 
minds of all Scottish people of patriotic or anti- 
quarian feelings. Considerable delay, lioAvever, 
Avas made in determining Avhat should be done; 
and it Avas not till November 1819 that, Avith 
much ceremony, the skeleton was recoffined and 
reinterred. The tomb Avas filled np with pitch, 
caref ally built oA'^er and inclosed, and an elabo- 
rate Latin epitaph Avas prepared to the effect 
that the interesting discovery had been made 
amongst the ruins of the old church, &c. But as 
Ave have said, there was a possibility of mistake ; 
and it entered into the beads of two young men 
that it AA’-ould be a capital thing to convince the 
good folk of Dunfermline that their toAAui really 
did contain the body of the king. Oue of these AAAas 
the younger brother of the architect engaged iu 
the ncAV church, and the other aii artist comrade. 
Their design Avas to get an old or old-looking 
bronze plate, and after inscribing suitable char- 
acters upon it, to find some means of getting it 
put . into the partially opened graA^e, so that it 
would be discovered on proceeding AAdth the Avork, 
Assisted by the gentleman Avho now tells the story, 
a plate Avas accordingly prepared bearing a devi(-,e" 
When the discovery of the plate was made, 
its existence, jumped so completely Avith the public 
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wish, that it was hailed with unquestioning and 
extravagant joy. So much delight was manifested 
and so ^seriously was the jest taken, that the per- 
petrators' of it were afraid to confess what they 
had done. 

A ludicrous incident occurred at the time. The 
provost of Dunfermline, a banker, .sent for the 
artist, who joyfully waited on the chief magistrate, 
anticipating employment. This it was indeed, 
but of unexpected and unwelcome kind, for it 
was to make a drawing of his own plate, for the 
Transactions of one of the learned societies ! His 
heart sunk, and liLs hand -was tremulous ; and he 
suggested to the provost that he could make the 
drawing better if allowed to take the plate hoi-ne. 
The answer was startling. Amazed at the audacity 
of the request, the banker said : ‘ I have more 
money in the bank just now than ever I had 
before ; but I would rather give you the whole of 
it than let that plate out of my custody for an 
hour, until its destination is decided by the highest 
authorities.’ So the young artist had to sit down 
and make the drawing, afraid to hint at the 
‘solemn mockery’ in which he was engaged 
After a time suspicion fell on the plate, and it 
was generally believed to be a fabrication, although 
the details of the story were not known till now. 
The Rev. Mr Chalmers, whose work was published 
more than forty years ago, speaks of the plate 
as having been ‘satisfactorily ascertained not to 
be ancient.’ In Black’s OuicU to ScoUatid, it is 
stated that the plate — of the hona ftdes of which 
no doubt ise.xpressed — may bo seen in the Museum 
of the Society of Antiquaries at Edinburgh. But 
the estimation in which this relic (which Avould 
have been priceless if genuine) was held by the 
Society may . be judged from the statement made 
by the Secretary at the meeting where the above 
story was made public, that ho had had to search 
for the plate in the cellar in order to exhibit it 
to the Fellows. 

The narrator of the story of which the above 
is an outline is Mr John Nimmo, whose name is 
associated with two journals of widely different 
repute, A printer by trade, he left Edinburgh for 
Paris in the year 1821, and was for many years 
one of the principal eraployds on Gctlignani. He 
is now enjoying well-earned repose after a lengthy 
life of labour. The cause of Mr Nimmo’s leaving 
Scotland recalls the history of a painful event, he 
having been the printer of the Beacon, a newspaper 
which gained imenviable notoriety by its virulent 
personal attacks on men obnoxious to the govern- 
ment of the day. The newspaper is memorable in 
the local history of Scotland from the tragic event 
in which Mr Stewart of Dunearn was engaged. 
Mr Stewart had endeavoured in vain to ascertain 
by whom the articles were written, and when the 
name of Mr Nimmo was given, he refused to accept 
him as responsible. After a while the Beacon was 
given ui), and a successor of the same character 
was started in Glasgow. Mr Stewart discovered 
that some of the articles in the latter were in the 
handwriting of Sir Alexander Boswell, the eldest 
son of Johnson’s biographer. He challenged Sir 
Alexander; and in the duel which ensued the latter 
■was mortally wounded ; and Mr StB'wart, who was 
subseqiTently tried for the offence, was acquitted. 
The fact that ]\tr Nimmo did not return to Soot- 


he found the question, if not forgotten, certainly 
exciting no interest, may explain why he has only 
now made jiublic, in a letter to an old friend in 
Edinburgh, the above curious story. 


VILLAGE VETERANS. 

We are somewhat proud of the number of liale 
old people in our village, the salubrity of which 
outsiders are apt to question, on account of its 
proximity to the Fens. No doubt ague is still 
known amongst ns in some degree ; but the intend- 
ing visitor who for that reason equips himself with 
stores of quinine, evinces just such au exaggerated 
dread as that which inspired Dr Johnson to provide 
himself with pistols on his memorable journey to 
the Highlands. Our death-rate is quite within 
the average, and longevity is one of our strong 
points. We must admit of course that many of 
our veterans are placed rather early on the list 
rheumatism or asthma ; but it is astonishing how 
long they contrive to continue there in spite of 
coughs and stiff joints. We keep a mental register 
of them one and all, know each of them personally., 
and take a lively interest in their condition, as 
becomes a parish doctor. There is an additional 
zest to our observations in the marked individuali- 
ties amongst them, which a pji’otractcd village life 
has always a tendency to produce ; hut over 
and above local and professional pride in their 
length of years and the pleasure which mere 
character-study yields, there lire certain 
and loftier human grounds on which 
excuse a few remarks regarding our 
veteransi 

One sunny spot hard by the southern, wall 
the old bridge forms the favourite haunt of the 
old men in fine ■weather. There they muster in 
strength on the balmy summer mornings, and 
there the hardier of them forgather whenever 
there is a blink of sunshine. 

Most of them walk by the aid of two sticks, 
halest amongst them requiring the assistance of 
least one, and on these they lean a.s they 
their backs against the warm red-brick wall, 
is curious to note the heartines-s of their morning 
greetings, and the ( I ’m bravely, thank ye,’ with 
which an octogenarian doubled up with suffering 
will answer the challenge as to his health. Their 
next task is to compare notes as to the past night’s 
experience, this mutual review of coughs and 
other specific ailments being often couched in 
phrases more quaint than elegant ; as when dear 
old Jemmy Baxter said to his listeners the other 
day : ‘Dash my wig, if I didn’t think I wor 
agoin’ to die.’ Then follows much babbling of 
olden times, of strange things which 
when they were hale and heart}’-, of th( 
corn they could carry, of the acres they could reap, 
of the hard work and big pay they had when the 
great drains were making, and not uu.seldom of 
the merry-maldngs and junketings of halJ' a cen- 
tury ago. Or they talk with a keenness of intere.st, 
sadly suggestive, of the event of the day, ho it the 
arrival of a new steam-plough or tlie latest twin- 
birth in the parish. Sometimes a .scrap of new.s 
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election— and sets them agog with wonder and 
eiu’iosifcy- 

Old age, like most other inevitable things, is a 
great leveller, and our group sometimes consists of 
nidividuals who have held very various positions 
in life. The chief spokesman and referee in all 
matters of gossip is an old man-of-war sailor. lie 
has many a tale to tell of ’board ship, but is best 
known as the village Zaclkiel; a title given, we 
fancy, in derision rather than flattery. He has 
been' every inch a seaman, and is even yet a 
good t3’-pe'’of an old salt, in spite of rhenmatism 
and crutches. The other veterans have for the 
most part been fainn-labourers ; some have been 
mechanics; several innkeepers and tradesmen; 
and one or two have been farmers in a small waja 
All now meet, however, on the common ground 
of age and infirmity. Old Dalboys, at one time 
the hectoring farmer of Longley, smokes the pipe 
of equality with Tommy Hill, whom for thirty 
years he had bullied as his horse-tender ; while 
the superannuated schoolmaster gossips amicably 
with his ancient enemy the now retired sexton. 
They have buried old grudges, feuds, and animo- 
sities under that wall with the sunny southern 
exposure, as thoroughly as they must in any 
case do ere long under the chill walls of the old 
church j'ard. No doubt they have their little 

, childish jealousies still, but these are of a fresh 
growth. Sam Payne and Bill Shipley are both 
fond of the easy position afforded by the obtuse 
angle of a bend in the wall, and grumble a little 
when the other contrives to secure it. Occa- 
, sionully John Shore, in the pride of his practical 
knowledge, will make a stir in the camp by dog- 
gedly disputing such a statement as that London 
lies north-east of Cambridge. At times, too, 
Billie "VYright, who we fear is the butt of these 
veteran schoolboys, will totter off in dudgeon, 
because, being no smoker himself, some of the 
more vivacious of his mates get on the weather- 
side of him with their pipes. But these tifls are 
harmless and ephemeral, and one can well afford to 
smile at and forget them in view of the genuine 
friendship and good-will that prevail. 

There is, by the way, a certain hour on a cer- 
tain day of every week — Wednesday, we believe — 
which never fails to bring a number of our veterans 
to the old bridge, wet or dry, cloud or sunsliine, 
westling wind or downright nor’-easter. On such 
occasions they have company in the shape of a 
limited number of widows, most of them also well 
up in years, who, let us remark, deserve a full 
.share of whatever sympathy we may be disposed 
to grant to our cronies of the other sex. The 
occasion of this special weekly gathering is one 


which a stranger would consider eminently sad 
and painful. They are waiting to receive their 




dole from the relieving ofllcer, who, having many 
districts to visit, and no sheltered stations' at any 
of them, is compelled to perform his interesting 
duty in the open air. The poor old souls, especially 
in bad weather, look anxiously down the road for 
the appearance of the gig and gray pony which 
conveys their ‘hither,’ as, with a kind of grim 
humour, they have styled the official. Knowing 
them as we do, however, and their general cheer- 
fulness and contentment, yre are not disposed to 
claim any undue commiseration for their lot in 
this respect. The distressing side of such a scene 
presents itself to the reflecting onlooker rather 


than to themselves. They have drifted gradually 
— in almost every case he it said by sheer stress 
of circumstances — into the condition of outdoor 
paupers, and their wants have vanished one by 
one with the decrease of their means. Besides, 
none of them is altogether dependent on the 
parochial allowance. One has several grand- 
children ivho earn a little ; another lias a married 
daughter who struggles to spare a trifle ; and a 
third has a wife, younger and stronger than him- 
self, who goes out as nurse or charwoman ; while 
all of them arc the objects of many small kind- 
nesses at the hands of their hetter-off and sympa- 
thetic neighbours. Their actual aliment indeed 
contrasts favourably with that of several others, 
whose pinched incomes, derived from their own 
savings, place them outside the pale of both 
public and private charity. 

The humble annals of some veterans of tlie 
latter class are, when rightly read, the record 


of donglity deeds, of amazing fortitude, and 
nnwnverinfr self-rRsnei't Tbp.ir old nap, is beset 


unwavering self-respect. Their old age i 
with petty cares that might daunt the hearts of 
younger men and women. Some are entirely 
alone in the world, having outlived kith anil 
kin. They have to pinch and scrape, in tlie 
sternest and least lovely sense of that phrase, to 
make ends meet. Their daily anxiety is to keep 
out of debt ; a dinner here and a supper there are 
ceded in the struggle, hut there is no thought of 
surrender while life lasts. One old lady (we use 
the title ^ advisedly, although she is 'only the 
widow of a jobbing carpenter) is now in her 
eighty-second year. She has buried all her family 
except one son, who is the village scapegrace and 
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a sad thorn in his mother’s side. The cottage slie 
occupies is her own ; hut her entire income from 
several other small properties is, when cleared of 
charges, only some seventeen pounds a year. She 
has no word of complaint to make, however, and 
her philosophy may he summed up in the few 
words .she said to us the other day : ‘ I am hearty 
for my years, sir. I have been able to pay my way 
all along and, God willing, I sliall to the end. My 
only trouble is about Harry, and who knows but 
he may alter yet?’ Brave old heart and brave 
old comrades, who thus stand firm and undaunted 
in the last assault of the world and its cares ! 

But whatever their lot and whatever claim 
some may have to special interest and regard, the 
mere fact that they are all veterans in the great 
human array, entitles them without distinction 
to the sympathy of a younger generation. What 
need to pry ■ too closely into their careers ? To 
what purpose the reflection, that this one or that 
one did not acquit himself according to the strict 
standards of thrift, prudence, or perseverance ? Let 
us accept the hedplessness of age, wliich may have 
been reached through failures and weaknesses, in 
the same tender spirit that we do the helplessne.ss 
of childhood, whose inherent weaknesses are yet 
untried. They are all under the wall now whose 
shadow lengthens across their forms in the setting 
of the sun. May the light of human sympatlqy 
also linger with them to the end, till veteran 
after veteran has quitted the old bridge for his 
long home, and his earthly haunts know him no 
more. 
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LITEEATURE, SCIENCE, ASD ART. 

COKDUCTED BY ^nLILLK A.ND ROBERT CHAMBE.RS. 
SATURDAY, JUNE 8, 1878. 


PIXY-LED. 

In the deep green lanes of leafy Devonshire, and 
over its broad heaths and moors, there are (as 
we had occasion to shew in a recent sketch) still 
pixies to be found by those who believe in them ; 
as there are yet Hhe little folk’ — ‘the good 
people’ — in the remotest parts of Scotland, lepre- 
‘Chauns in Irehand, and hs dames hlanclm in France. 
And still, as in olden time, poor dazed mortals are 
pixy-led ; — fascinated, like the victims of the Sirens 
■of old, by the songs which to others are but as the 
sighing of the wind among the reeds, but which to 
them are divinest music, full of lovely promises 
and of fairest visions. To them that handful of 
withered leaves is a mass of shining gold; and 
Riibezahl, now a gnome of the mines and now 
a charcoal-burner of the mountains, is followed 
without question or suspicion when he poses for 
Apollo or offers himself as Alexander, The old 
old times, when fairy Melusines were women by 
day and snakes by night— 'when demon lovers 
abounded, and men and maidens lost their souls 
for eyes too bright to be true — are still repeated in 
the circumstances of to-day ; and to one under the 
spell of the pixies, old age is youth, ugliness is 
beauty, and sordid meanness is magnanimity and 
goodness. The subtle enchantment of glamour is 
j thrown over every part of life ; and, like gardens 
seen in dreams, where the flowers of spring and 
‘the fruits of autumn grow side by side on the 
1 ^same branch, those touclied with elfin fingers see 
■things which never existed and as they never 
existed ; enriching with the wealth of their own 
fancy natures left dowerless by genius, by beauty, 
by grace ; exalting mediocrity into the high place 
of excellence— like the godhead once worshipped 
in a bull and reverenced in a hawk. 

A mair lies at the feet of a vitalised machine, 
. living doll — a talking marionette— whom he 
idealises as the crowned grace of womanhood, 
j just as Titania before him idealised the ass’s head 
of her Gentle J oy. He sees nothing in its true 
light, hut, pixy-led, bears only the sweet poem 
i of his own love, knows only the magic beauty 


of his own creation. Where others gauge the 
vulgar selfishness of a commonplace schemer who | 
has weighed her chances and her advantages in i 
the scales together, and has decided on accepting 
him and his title and his banker’s book as the j 
best that she can do for herself, he declares to he 
unfathomable the sweet reticence of her modesty, 
the saintly devotion of her gentle heart, given to 
him so generously for love’s sake only. Stolidity 
is dignity and stupidity repose ; a fatuous smile I 
is the expression of her inherent sweetness ; levity 
is light-heartedness ; frivolity good-humour ; the 
flirtations, which are patent to the world at large j 
and food for all the circle to discuss, are the 
natural liking of a pretty woman for an innocent | 
admiration which is as naturally her due ; the | 
delicacy of health, which others Icnow as a i 
blind— used now as an excuse for self-indulgent 
indolence, now as the assigned reason for a retire- 
ment not always wisely emi>loyed — is to him, 
pi.xy-led, an incessant spur to his pity, to his fear, 
to Ills devotion. Blinded as he is, even when 
she neglects her children for her pleasure— for 
the idle play that she calls her work — and for 
the coarser personal ambition which she calls a ■ 
cause— he reverences her as a leader, of society ] 
or otherwise, doing her duty to herself and to 
others; a creature too full of intellectual power 
and genius to be confined to the four narrow walls 
of home ; and he thinks that a hired nurse and 
paid governess can do all for the little ones which 
is necessary, aird at less expenditure of fine 
material. This is the lover and husband pixy- 
led ; and who can open his eyes ? 

The mother who adorCvS her handsome, plausible, 
scampish son ; who accepts his boastings as if they 
were so many announcements in the Gazette ; and 
to whom the significant fact that the splendour 
of Ms self-reported career never consolidates into 
public recognition or tangible fortune, conveys 
notbing but a sense of the injustice of I^ate and 
the crossness of circumstance — what is she but 
pixy-led, the magic herb that has blinded her 
being, her maternal love ? She believes in her 
scamp as other folks believe in the Gospel ; credits 
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all his wild romances about his past and his 
present, of which she had no more proof than the 
courtiers had of their Mug’s magic -wind-woven 
garments ; and makes no doubt, raises no question 
as to the certain fortune that awaits him— put on 
paper as a sum ; and figures you know cannot lie ! — 
if only she will trust him with his sisters’ portion 
and her own jointure. She places hei-self and her 
daughters unreservedly in his hands ; and though 
others kno-w that her fairy palace is only a hill-side 
mound of earth and rubbish — her golden tables 
and delicious fruits nothing but ‘agaricus and fungi 
-with mildew and mould’ — and the noble music by 
which she is bewitched, the shrill screechings of a 
‘ scrannel pipe’— yet to her the cheat is true ; and, 
pixy-hlinded, pixy-led as she is, probably remains 
true to the end. For even when the inevitable 
crash comes, and all these rainbow hopes of glitter- 
ing succe.ss pass away into the dark clouds of ruin 
and despair, even then she clings to her faith in 
her boy as a devotee clings to the image of her 
god; and is so certain that, either all will come 
right in the end or, if that is impossible, then that 
it -^^'as not his fault. If this had happened, or that 
had not happened — things impossible to foresee 
and as impossible to control— the rainbow would 
never have faded a-way and they would have built 
their palace under its arch. How was he to blame 
if facts were too strong for him, and fortune was 
not to be wooed or -svon ? So she argires, influ- 
enced by the ‘good people’ who delude her with 
their false shows and fair-spoken words ; making 
use of one of the holiest feelings of human nature 
to bring about her sorrow, and using one of the 
sweetest attributes of womanhood to compass 
ruin. 

If we are pixy-led by our affections, how much 
more by our passions and our fancies ! What after 
all is that thirst for fame, which goes under the 
name of ambition, hut a delusion created by the 
Pucks and the Eiibezahls of the unseen fairy- 
■world that is about us ? What is that craze for 
‘success’ but the same thing? A man gives all 
that makes life wmrth having for the name of 
having succeeded iu his career. He toils through 
youth, maturity, and into old age, and then he 
plants Ms foot on that final rung of the ladder 
where he has coveted to stand: — he buys that 
special property ; holds that special oftice ; is 
invested with that one long-desired dignity: — And 
all for what? To totter through the few frail 
years still left to him, and from which hard 
■u'ork and harder living have taken aU savour. 
Broken in health, how can he, barring certain 
notable exceptions, enjoy those good things which 
he gave that health and his manhood to attain 1 
Hardened in heart by the friction and the fight, 
how can he know the happiness which springs 
from participation, from sympathy, wherein lies 
the only true happiness of man? His mind 
narrowed by long compression in one groove, can ■ 
he, at Ms age, learn the delights of art, the glory ! 
of science, the solace of literatnm ? He has been i 


following the pixy who promised him Success ; 
and the imp has kept her word. But the curse 
which lies iu fairy gold is repeated even in the 
fulfilment ; and when the endowment is made, the 
power of profiting by it is gone. For all the 
purposes of wealth, that pyramid of gold might as 
well be only a mass of -withered forest-leaves. 

The woman who sacrifices the gallant fellow 
whoni she loves for the man -whom .she does not 
love, because the one has as many thousands a-s 
that other has hundreds, is she not pixy-led ? — to 
be landed before long in the w'orst Slough of 
Despond to be found in the whole tract of human 
life I And the man wdio gives up his sweet young 
love, with beauty a true heart and a noble nature 
for her only dower, to marry instead that hard- 
faced w-oinan with her dazzling jointure and her 
evil heart — is he not also pixy-led to lii,s own 
substantial ruin if seeming success ? Where 
love is the uus-^verving star set for guidance in 
the heavens, money and ambition are the torches 
waved by the flitting pixies over the morass — 
we know with Avhat result to those who follow ! 
So with honour in a ragged mantle instead of 
chicanery in cloth of gold ; so with truth pelted 
in the pillory instead of falsehood set in high 

E laces ; so with all the true and noble things of 
fe, whatever their outside reception, instead of 
the apparent glitter of w-hat men call success, and 
the soul knows to be death. 

Pixy-led by superstitious fancies, now of things 
and now of persons, we are as often the slaves of 
seeming as the believers in truths. All the crazy 
belieis which have turned the steady-going world 
of intellect upside down, and substituted for 
realities the merest nightmares — when they are 
not day-dreams — are of the nature of things pixy- 
led. There are people who believe in the secret 
police as a power defying the house-door key 
and penetrating into private dwellings from base- 
ment to garret. And there are people who 
believe in secret poisonings and the’ presence in 
our midst of murderers in dress coats and white 
kid gloves — men who have done to death their 
wives and sisters and friends — it maybe even their 
mothers — Avhen they will gain so much by the 
quiet removal of these poor creatures, apparently 
loved and tended while in reality murdered — but 
men whom neither society suspects nor the law 
can touch. What is all this but pi.xy-led belief? — 
a mere phantasy founded on nothing, without 
proof, foundation, or argument. None the less 
there are hundreds who believe implicitly in these 
two things — the universal overlooking (jf the secret 
police, and the ]n*evalence of undetected poisoning 
among respectable families over whom the .s'Jiadow' 
of crime has apparently never passed. 

It is the same kind of thing, inverted, when 
people give credence to certain statements, whicli 
if true will be their salvation, but whicli have 
neither proof nor warranty. They believe because 
they are told — never mind who the teller or Ixo-w 
unlikely the tale ; just as to say, ‘I read it iu a 
book’ — ‘I saw it in the newspaper,’ is the clincher 
to them of all trustworthiness, Y ou will make you r 
fortune by such and such a scheme ; a fortune to 
be had only for the lifting and at very little risk. 
So whisper the pixies, singing low- and sweet to tho 
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ear of creilulity, under tlie guise of a sharp-faced 
man who has been ‘ something in the City’ for all 
his life, though he never seems to have brought 
mucli out of it. What says the common-sense of 
experience on the other side i Would that fortune 
have been left for you to pick up if those who 
shew it you could have gained it for themselves '? 
Would the finder, the pioneer, the dxsplayer thereof 
— he the ragged robin notoriously impecunious and 
out at elbows — be such a philanthropist as to 
gh-e away what he needs so greatly, for the mpe 
pleasure of doing a kind thing to a comparative 
stranger? Pixy sings with its sweet seductive 
tenor for the one part, and common-sense puts in 
its controlling bass for the other; but the flatter- 
ing imp too often wins the day, and reason 
retires shivering and sad, rebuked and rebuffed ! 

Pixy-led by our hopes and our fears, our pas- 
.sions a,nd our affections, so are we by our tastes. 
The men who ruin themselves for horses and 
hounds, for pictures and hric-d-brae, for gardens 
and fancy fowls; — they have poor relations — nieces 
who are making their own living, young, tender, 
delicate ; sisters who are sitting desolate among 
the cold ashes of the ruined hearth ; but the uncle 
and the brother wastes his clear thousands over 
toys, and thinks himself blessed when he has got 
hold of an unintelligible daub, god-fathered to a 
famous painter, or a hit of cracked porcelain sworn 
to by the dealer as unique. 

Pixy-led by our senses we spend our strength 
like our substance in pleasure and flood our 
brains with drink that we may live in a fool’s 
paradise half our time and a real hades for the 
next half. Pixy-led by our ignorance we accept the 
appearance of things for their substance and knock 
our heads against the xvalls by which we are sur- 
rounded, determined not to learn their real pro- 

S erties. Thus we seek to exorcise the murderous 
iseases. of men, moral as well as physical, by 
muttered charms and potent talismans, rather than 
by tracing the cause in its course — ^haring the 
roots — and thus learning how best to extirpate 
them. But we content ourselves with sighing .at 
the hard necessities of Fate ; and, wrapping our- 
selves up in a false cloak of religion, we say that 
the Father of Men and the God of Love has 
laid on us these terrible scourges that we may 
learn patience under siiflering ; while shutting our 
eyes to the fact that with every poison is an anti- 
dote and that every evil has its remedy. Pixy-led 
by oiir fears we create the sorrows that we dread, 
and live in a world of misery fashioned by our 
self-tormenting hands. How many time-honoured 
beliefs and cherished ideas are only fencies and 
superstitions without base or substance !— how 
many beloved things are utterly without value, 
and beautiful creatures mere pixy cheats if only 
we could open our eyes and see ! Oh ! if ever the 
reign of truth, clear, bright, unmistakable truth, 
comes on this sad earth of ours, what a heap of 
dead bones which now seem to have life would fall 
together — what enchantment of the pixies would 
he at an end ! The gold that now we cherish 
would he turned to rubbish to which we would 
not give harbourage ; and the things which we 
now believe to he rubbish woukl prove themselves 
of purest gold throughoixt. Among our most 
earnest prayers may be inserted that of deliver- 
ance from the charms and magic spells of the 
pixies — in other words, deliverance from vain 


imaginings and false beliefs ; from baseless hope 
and causeless fear; the restless doubt of an un- 
iroved suspicion, and the blind faith which accepts 
lecause it wishes, and believes because it desires. 
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Beatbx, decidedly beaten, had luck to them ! 
The only chance Sir David has left is to slip 
off in the night, grope for a ford higher np the 
stream, and pass his artillery over as best he may. 

I could lay a wager that he tries it.’ 

‘Not he,’ returned a gruffer voice. ‘Moffat’s 
too wary to be caught napp>ing. The sly old fox 
was almost too many for us though, when he 
made that forced march, and all but captured the 
bridge by a swoop of his cavalry.’ 

‘Ah!’ chimed in a third olfleer of the group 
now eating a hurried supper around a bivouac fire,, 
the glow of which was doubly welcome from the 
fact that the uniforms of all present had been, 
drenched and soaked with the heavy rain that had 
fallen that day — ‘ Ah ! tell it not in Gath ; hut it 
was the quickness of those militia fellows — the 
Devon Light Infantry, or whatever they call them- 
selves— that saved us. The enemy’s cavalry were 
just clattering over the bridge, when that militia 
regiment threw out its skirmishers, in very smart 
style too, and saved the chief from a checkm.ate.’ 

‘That was Harrogate’s doing,’ observed the first, 
speaker ; ‘ he ’s their acting-major just now, and 
I saw him on horseback at the bridge- foot. A 
first-rate fellow he is, and could teach a lesison. to- 
some of our pompous bigwigs in cocked-hat and 
feather. All tlie same, I ’cl not work as he does, 
if I were a lord.’ 

‘You had better leave off chattering, you 
youngsters, and get forty winks,’ said the good- 
natured senior with the gruff voice. ‘It’s ten to 
one Moffat has ns under arms and on the march 
a good hour before daybreak, I learned his wayn 
in India, when we were following Tantia Topee 
and the Nana up hill and down dale. As for me, 
I’ve the rounds to-night, and — - Well, ser- 
geant ; what is it ? ’ he added, as he tightened his 
belt. , , , 

‘ A civilian, sir, that wants to be passecl to the 
cpiarters of an officer of the Devon militia, oia 
important business, ho says. He has come in a 
gig from Downton, and the picket stopped him on 
the Whiteparish road.’ 

‘It’s a spy of old Sir David’s!’ exclaimed _ one 
of the subalterns, jumping to his feet ; ‘ one of the 
enemy in plain clothes sent to reconnoitre within 
our lines. I suppose it wouldn’t quite do to hang 
him, though ! ’ 

*A London tailor, more likely,’ said another of 
the young men, with a laugh. ‘Too bad, I call it, 
to be clunned down here, and pestered with hills, 
when one is wearing out one’s clothes and wetting 
one’s feet in the service of an ungrateful country, 
— What sort of man is he, sergeant ? ’ 

‘A sailor-looking fellow, sir — from abroad, I 
should judge— dressed very respectable,’ returnecl 
the sei^eant, again lifting his hand to the peak of 
his cap. ‘ It ’s Lord Harrogate he wants to see- 
on particular business, he says.’ 

There was some little discussion as to whether the 
stranger should be allowed to proceed. Strictly 
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speaking, every British subject lias a right to go 
where he lists, within the four seas, upon a lawful 
errand ; but there are exceptions to this abstract 
right, in practice, if not in theory. This w*as one 
of them. The Autumn Manoeuvres were going oii, 
and two generals of great Indian renown, Sir 
Dime! Roberts, and Lord Moffat, but lately pro- 
moted to the peerage on account of his long and 
good service, were pitted against one anotlier in 
that larger Kriegs^riel or game of war which we 
call a sham campaign. 

Sir David commanded the ‘enemy,’ and his 
business was to get within striking distance of 
London, if his strategy should prove superior to 
that of his old comrade and rival. He was sup- 
posed to have landed a powerful foreign force at 
Poole, Weymouth, or Chris tcliurch, and now to be 
pushing vigorously on, scattering the local levies 
as he caine towards the capital. It was Lord 
Moffat’s more popular task to defend London and 
beat back the invader to his ships. 

There had been much marching and counter- 
marching. The forces employed, men and officers 
alike, had entered into the mimic contest wdth the 
heartiness of so many schoolboys intent upon their 
play. Their willing obedience knew no bounds. 
When the commissariat — as is the nature of com- 
missariats — ^%vas behind-hand with their food, they 
marched, dinnerless, and horo cheerfully every 
hardship that dust, rain, hunger, and fatigue could 
inflict. The men disguised tlieir footsore condition 
that the regiment might have fiiU ranks when the 
mock-fight should come. The officers scarcely 
grumbled over the heavy bills which the spoiling 
of their new uniforms entailed. 

Lord Moffat, the national defender, to the great 
joy of his army and the delight of the newspaper 
correspondents, was getting the best of it. But 
the wily Sir David and his invading hordes had 
been within an ace, if not of victory, at least of 
that upper hand which goes far in sham war as in 
real war. By a stolen flank-march lie had all but 
captured the only available bridge across the Leiie, 
on the swift stream and deep though narrow 
channel of which his veteran antagonist had relied 
perhaps a little too implicitly. 

Sir David’s Hussars and Lancers had come 
charging down upon the feebly guarded hrklgc 
across the Lene, unexpectedly, when every one in 
Lord Moffat’s camp believed them to be miles 
a^vay. Five minutes more of panic and indecision 
would have given up to the ‘ enemy ’ the hill-road 
that skirted the downs, and led direct to Aider- 
shot and London. Luckily, the militia regiment 
posted nearest to the river was in a state of un- 
usually stringent discipline, and had in Lord 
Harrogate an officer who could be cool and firm 
at a moment’s warning. The skirmishers of the 
regiment of which he was now acting-hiajor had 
lined the hank with magical quickness, and the 
battalion had come swiftly on to pour blank- 
cartridge into the ho.stile squadrons. Horse, foot, , 
and guns had come to the help of the men of i 
Devon, and Sir David’s daring onslaught had been 
repulsed, i 

All this sounds very childish, possibly, to those | 
who, at a distance from the scene of strife, only read j 
of it through the cold medium of printed words, j 
But to those who took part in the fray and were I 
all on fire with the keen contagion of the excite- 1 
meat, it was very real. So many stratagems were 


reputed to he in. use for the obtaining of infor- 
mation, so much of the success of either friendly 
belligerent must depend on secrecy as to his 
movements, that it is no wonder if a stranger was 
regarded with extreme suspicion when presenting 
himself at the outposts. 

Had this stranger asked for a less popular officer 
than Lord Harrogate, it is probable that he would 
have met with every conceivable impediment in the 
further prosecution of his researches. But, apart 
from that shadowy halo of respect which, as such, 
still surrounds those born in the purple, Lord 
Harrogate was a man never named but with re- 
spect, and on account of his service at the bridge 
was the hero of the honi’. 

‘I’ll take him with me as far as the post of the 
Devon militia,’ said the gruff field-officer, who had 
now completed the tightening of his bolt and the 
adjustment of his cloak. ‘ My orderly innst look 
after Mm, sergeant’ 

Lord Harrogate, in the act of receiving the 
reports for the night, with some surprise belndd 
Richard Hold, master-mariner, marched up under 
escort to the door of his hastily pitched tent. He 
knew the man at once. That sallow, swarthy 
countenance had attracted some notice in the 
quiet Devonshire country-side near High Tor. 

‘You -want me, then, it seems, Mr’ began 

the future Earl of ‘Wolverhampton, 

‘Hold, my lord! Dick Hold, very much at 
your service I ’ returned the seaman, ‘ if these 
with a half-angry glance at the file of 


militia privates to left and right, and the pink- 
faced young corporal who, stiff’ as a ramrod, com- 
manded the guard — ‘ would give a fellow breathing- 
time,’ 

At a sign from Lord Harrogate, the escort fell 
back, and Richard Hold was at liberty to speak. 
‘ Did your lordship ever hear what happens to a 
pig when he swims?’ asked the seaman abruptly; 
and without giving his auditor leisure to reply to 
the queer question, he resumed : * He cuts his 
tliroan, they say ; aud so do I, maybe, in speaking 
as I’m going to do. I’ve been paid for silence 
until it goes agin me to .speak, even to spoil the 
game of one who hasn’t used me well.’ 

Lord Harrogate, smiling, looked steadily at the 
man, and read a good deal of his character at a 
glance. 

‘Vain, shrewd, boastful, and a bully;’ such was 
his rapid summary of .Hold’s qualities ; ‘ but with 
a stout heart to back his bullying, which is not 
a common conjunction. The fellow must be smart- 
ing under some sense of injury, or he -would not 
be here,’ 

He saw too that Mr Hold was in that peculiar 
condition as to the effects of liquor which police 
constables delicately tlefine wlien they say that 
the prisoner at the bar ‘had been drinking, but 
was not tipsy.’ 

Now, no suspicion that the stranger was even 
flustered by diink had entered the minds of his 
late military custodians, or he would never have 
been admitted within the pickets. Hold, wlieu 
questioned before, had seemed as sober as a Good 
Templar. There is, however, as men of the world 
know, such a thing as latent intoxication, precisely 
as there is such a thing as latent Jieat ; and even 
such a seasoned vessel as Richard Hold may 
suddenly, under excitement, feel the staggering 
effects of brandy swallowed hours ago. 
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^It "ivas on Lnsinessj I tliink, that you had to 
speak to me ? ’ said Lord Harrogate cheerfully. 

‘Business, I guess, can he of more sorts than 
one,’ rapped out the seaman argumentatively. 
‘To reeve a rope for a rogue’s neck is one sort 
o’ business; and to clinker on the irons of the 
chain-gang at Perth, W. A., or Bermuda, or Gib 
(1 ’ve seen the convicts most everywhere ; though, 
mind ye, I never wore the Queen’s canary-suit), is 
another, Eongh customers are most of those that 
get a sentence of penal servitude. It’s on a 
gentleman — say, on Sir Sykes Denzil, Baronet— 
the punishment falls the heaviest.’ j 

‘What do you mean'? Or by wliat right do 
; you drag the name of a landed gentleman, of 
i high position into your rambling talk V asked 
1 Lord Harrogate, very sternly. 

Hold, as though the young man’s severe de- 
meanour had excited instead of sobering him, 
broke into a crowing laugh of scorn. ‘That 
mealy-mouthed hypocrite ! ’ he exclaimed ‘ and 
he, forsooth, is a gentleman of high position, to 
play skipper to my swabber, I suppose, though 
I’ve more pluck in my little finger than Sir 
Sykes Denzil, Baronet, has in his whole body. It 
isn’t to a poor young thing — and she a widow and 
a lady — I’d owe a grudge, and stiE less to an 
innocent baby-girl that had no more harmed him 

than If it were all to come over again, I ’m 

as certain as I stand here that I ’d have gone to 
that young Lady Harrogate herself, and said ’ 

Something liere seemed to flit across Hold’s 
clouded mind, for he started, bit his lip, and 
became silent. 

‘ Did yon know that young Lady Harrogate of 
whom you have made mention, and who has been 
long dead V asked Lord Harrogate encouragingly. 

‘ Maybe I did, and maybe I didn’t,’ grudgingly 
returned Eichard, whose vein of communicative- 
i ness no longer flowed freely. ‘ I ’ve had sunstroke, 
mister, and knocks on the head too, on the topsy- 
turvy side of the world, that ought to excuse me 
if I talk a bib wild when I get liquor aboard. I ’m 
j Jack Ashore. Nobody minds a sailor.’ 

^ It was in vain tliat Lord Harrogate plied him 
with questions. A change had come over the man’s 
[ mood, and his dogged caution was as promi- 
nent as had lately been Ms garrulous bravado. 

' It was evident that he regretted his recent avowal, 

; and that being unable to recall it, he would say 
j no more. Then came nurffled noises from without, 
a single low roll of the drum, and the passing of 
the word from man to man. 

‘ The brigade to which you are attacked, Lord 
Harrogate, is to get under arms and march at 
once,’ said an aide-de-camp, putting his head into 
the canvas doorway of the tent. ‘“Quick and 
silent,” are Lord Molfat’s orders.’ 

‘You must make your mind up, Mr Hold,’ said 
the 'yoiing lord, as he caught up his sword and 
buckled it on, ‘as to whether you prefer to speak, 
or to have had your journey for nothing.’ 

The master-mariner shook his head sullenly. 
‘You titled swells back one another, right or 
■wrong,’ he muttered quernlously. ‘A plain man 
like me might have known it.’ 

‘I hack, nobody in wrong, for my poor part,’ 
replied Lord Harrogate, as he made his hasty pre- 
parations for a start. His pldier-servant was 
already aiding a couple of privates to strike the 
tent. 


I don’t believe you do, my lord!’ exclaimed 
Hold irresolutely ; ‘ you don’t fly false colours at 
the main, whoever does. If you knew that a 
girl, as noble in blood as yourself, was robbed of 
her rights, and made to pass for a mere nobody’s 
child, in. the very place that’ 

‘Harrogate, the colonel only waits for you!’ 
cried the breathless adjutant, as he stood panting 
at the door. Without, was heard the steady tramp 
of marching feet and the rattle of arms. 

‘ One moment, Vicars 1 ’ said Lord Harrogate. — 

' You see, Mr Hold, go I must. Will you give me 
some address, at which this conversation can be 
renewed?’ 

Almost mechanically, Dick drew out one of the 
cards of Old Plugger’s. 

‘ I ’ll look you up there,’ cried Lord Harrogate, 
as he darted out into the night. Then caine the 
smothered sound of voices, as the words of com- 
mand were given, and then the regular hurried, 
tramp of many feet. The brigade had marched, 
leaving Mr Eichard Hold to regain his gig, his 
railway station, and ultimately London, as best he 
might. 

CHxlPTEE XXXIV. — AT BUNDBLCUND MANSIONS. 

‘ I will take your card in to Mr Sturgis, sir. I 
don’t know, I ’m sure, about his being well enough 
to see you ; but perhaps you ’ll please to wait,’ 
said the tall, prim, grim parlour-maid who acted 
as janitress of the front-door of a slack-baked villa 
at Putney, one of twin villas, whicli were called — 
at the express desire of the inhabitant of tlie other 
one, old Colonel Chutnee, H.E.I.C.S.— -Bundelciind 
Mansions. They were capacious villas these, as 
might be augured from the grandiloquent name 
that had been fothered upon them ; and they had 
pleasant gardens, with shaven turf, weeping-wil- 
lows, and azalea beds in, the first style of suburban 
gardening, sloping down to the river at the gentle 
curve of Putney Beach. 

No. 1 Bundelcund Mansions belonged, so far as 
lease and furniture went, to Colonel Chutnee ; 
No. 2 Bundelcund Mansions, to Ebenozer Sturgi.s, 
Esq., retired from the practice of law. Lord 
Harrogate, who was the visitor-expectant at the 
ex-lawyer’s outer portals, had often heard of Mr 
Sturgis, as having been formerly solicitor to that 
young Baroness Harrogate who had been so un- 
fortunate as wife and mother, and to his own father 
the Earl ; but he had never seen Mr Sturgis. 

The Aldershot Autumn Mautcuvres ivein over, 
the troops dispersed, and the victory of Lord 
Moffat over Sir David Eoherts— hard won, and 
much trumpeted by the newspapers, whose corre- 
spondents had accompanied the respective stafis 
of the belligerent generals— was already as much 
forgotten by the imblic as the shreds of cartridge- 
case that lay strewn among the Wessex stubble- 
fields. Lord Harrogate had time now to attend 
to the queer business broached by that respectable 
person, Mr Eichard Hold. 

‘Master will see you, sir — my lord,’ said the 
grim, prim parlour-maid, dropping a flurried 
courtesy, in acknowledgment of the rank of the 
visitor, as she returned. ‘Only you must iflease 
walk into the garden. He ’b mostly there in 
the fine weather.’ 

Hard by the water’s edge, in a leafy arbour, 
overrun with American creepers, with the morning 
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newspapers neatly arranged upon a table _ beside 
liim, and a long slender fisliing-rod lying on 
tiie turf within reaeii, was Mr Sturgis, a little 
nervous-tnarinered, trimly attired old gentleman, 
who shaded his eyes with one thin white hand, 
and then held it out in salutation. 

‘You’ve a De Vere face, niy lord,’ he said, 
rising from his chair. ‘A boy you were, a boy, 
when I saw you last. But I have known so many 
of the name.’ 

Mr Sturgis was deaf ; and it was through the 
serpentine tube of an ear-trumpet that Lord 
Harrogate had to explain the object of his visit. 
He w’ished, he said, that Mr Sturgis would so far 
hblige him. as to recall his recollections of the 
time when Clare, Baroness Harrogate, lost that 
only child who would in due course have suc- 
ceeded her in the title that had now lapsed to the 
Wolverhampton line. Was it not true — a proper 
explanation should be forthcoming as to the 
reason for the inquiry — that Mr Sturgis had been 
at the late Lady Harrogate’s cottage-residence, 
hesicle the Thames, on the very day of the child’s 
drowning ? Was it not also true that there were 
some suspicions of foul play ? 

: The little old lawyer fidgeted very much with 
his yellow silk pocket-handkerchief, his gold- 
rimmed spectacles, and a tiny gold snuff-box that 
lay on the table at his elbow, before he returned 
any answer to these questions. ‘ Poor young thing ! 
poor young creature !’ he said at last. ‘Yes; I 
■was there. I attended her ladyship in Berkshire, 
there, at her request, to see to the proper execution 
of some legal documents relating to the trilling 
property her late husband the Colonel had left 
behind him ; and within a few minutes of my 
reaching Holly Cottage, the accident occurred. 
Ah, to he sure ! It was sad, very sad !’ 

‘You speak of it, I perceive, as an accident ?’ 
said Lord Harrogate interrogatively. ‘There were 
reports, I believe, to the contrary ? ’ 

‘Why, yes,’ replied Mr Sturgis, iu a slow 
reluctant tone. ‘ The vulgar, your lordship kno'ft's, 
like a spice of the marvellous, especially when a 
death is in question, and there were ugly rumours 
flying about— -soon hushed up and "forgotten, 
though,’ 

‘Do you imagine that there was any substratum 
of solid truth, underlying these rumours 1 ’ asked 
Lord Harrogate through the trumpet. 

‘How, my dear sir — my dear lord — ^that’s a 
leading question,’ said the little lawyer argu- 
mentatively, and laying one weak hand on his 
visitor’s coat-sleeve. ‘ what we have to deal with, 
as men of business and men of the world, are 
first facts, and then probabilities. The case pnmd 
facie was a very simple one. Child, of tender 
years, left alone on temce overlooking river — 
scream heard — ^infant’s body vainly sought for in 
the Thames— a very melancholy but common- 
place concatenation of circumstances. Nothing 
hut the rank of the parties called attention to the 
misfortune.’ ! 

‘And yet, Mr Sturgis, you do not believe that I 

things passed in this commonplace, everyday 
fashion 1 ’ said Lord Hai’rogate. 

^Argumenhim ad kominem, my lord— arpw- 
mentum Ah! whisssnP exclaimed Mr 

Stiii'gisj tottering , to his feet and flourishing his 
arms like an insane semaphore — ‘whisssh! you 
bloodthirsty animal ! ’ 


And as he spoke, he flung a short cudgel, tliat 
lay concealed among the leafy walls of the arbour, 
into a clump of rose-bushes a few yar<ls distant. 
A large cat, scai’ed by the hostile demonstration, 
scuttled hastily towards the boundary-wall, leaped 
into a tree, and regaining the neutral ground of 
the brickwork, turned, with arching back, and 
swollen tail, and glared at its human enemy. 

‘One of old Chutneo’s cats — the Colonel’s cats ; 
Persians, he calls them ; but they are neitlier 
deaf nor white, so that’s all nonsense — after my 
pigeons!’ explained Mr Sturgis, ‘I saw the 
brindled moirstcr, the same that robbed me of two 
]>retty fantails and a poutci’, stealing like atigerkin 
through the bushes. Most encroaching, niqjrin- 
ciplecl, odious?, old fellow is that neighbour of 
mine. I wish he were hack with his sejmys. I wish 
he had stopped in that detestable Bundelcund, the 
heathenish name of which he wsrs pighcadeil enough 
to get painted on thi.s house of mine, as if I, of all 
people, were a Qui Hi, like himself.’ 

‘ Uncongenial tastes,’ said Lord Harrogate, smil- 
ing, ‘ must detract a great deal from the pleasures 
of good neighbourhood.’ 

‘Good neighbourhood indeed!’ cried Mr Sturgis 
irritably. ‘I might as well bo cheok-by-jowl with 
a Pindharee or a Dacoo, or any other of the out- 
landish robbers that the Colonel spent such part of 
his life in hunting as he could spare from billiards 
and bitter beer and brandy pawnee. It’s not 
only his cats — it ’s everything ! His very hookah, 
in which he smokes rascally eastern drugs, to 
which tobacco is harmless, poisons the air. He 
trespasses on eveiytliing. He ground-baits for fish 
until the dace in the river turn up their noses at 
paste or gentle. He lets long lme.s, all over hooks, 
trail down the current, entangling the tackle of 
other anglers. There’s nothin", really nothing, of 
which that redfaced Half-pay is not capable, and 
until he dies of apoplexy, there will he no comfort 
forme!’ 

It was evident that there was a standing feud 
between the man of war and the mvan of peace. It 
cost Lord Harrogate some trouble to divert the ex- 
lawyer’s mind from Colonel Chutnee and his mis- 
doings to his own. reminiscences as to that sad 
little episode that had been enacted years before 
at Holly Cottage. And it proved impossible to pin 
so slippery a witness to the point as concerned his 
own impressions with respect to the cause of the 
catastrophe. Mr Sturgis was one of those casuists 
who have been blessed, or the reverse, with that 
peculmrly legal intellect which takes delight in 
the niceties of mental straw-splitting, and the edge 
of which is too fine for the practical work of this 
rough-and-ready world. He was timid too, ajid 
nervously reluctant— having the fear of the law 
of libel perpetually before his eyes, wherever 
Colonel Chutnee -was not the subject of discourse— 
to speak his mind. Nevertheless, Lord Harrogate 
gathered from the ex-solicitor’s guarded talk that 
the speaker’s delicately balanced opinion inclined 
towards the hypothesis that there had been some- 
thing wrong. It was singular that the poor little 
thing’s body had never been recovered. Men liad 
been dragging, dragging night and day ; and not 
the river Thameis alone, hut every creek, back- 
water, weir, and pool had been examined wdtliin 
miles. That the infant had been murdered, was 
a supi)osition grossly improbable. It was no one’s 
interest to make away with the heiress of a barren 
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title. Kidnapping ^va.?, under the circumstances, I 
almost as unlikely as murder. Gipsies, credited 
in popular belief ■with such offences, had never i 
been taxed with stealing a child too young to beg, 
and who would therefore be useless to the strolling 
tribe. Nor v/onkl the lithest Zingari be bold and 
deft enough to venture on a theft so audacious, 
so difficult, and so unprofitable. 

Yet, though Mr Sturgis glildy enumerated all 
tlie grounds on -which a verdict of ‘Accidental 
drowning’ might be returned by a coroners jury, 
Lord Harrogate felt more and more convinced that 
the little lawyer in his heart of hearts believed 
that something was amiss. 

‘Humours rvere afloat at the time,’ said Lord 
Harrogate ; ‘ and unless I am greatly mistaken, 
inquiries were made r 

]\lr Sturgis assented. ‘ Idle tongues -wagged,’ he 
said, ‘ in various circles of society ; and we ■ sifted, 
as w^as our duty — I speak of myself and of luy 
esteemed coadjutors, Messrs Pounce and Pontifex — 
junch loose gossij), and foimd a residuum of — 
nothing. There was much assertion, but not an 
iota of proof.’ 

However, at the clo.se of the interview, Mr 
Sturgis hospitably pressed on his visitor a glass of 
old Madeira — ‘ Very rare, my lord, existing only 
in a few private cellars ; the present, forty years 
since, of a ducal client of mine.’ 

After some further guiet conversation upon 
the mysterious subject in hand, the lawyer put 
into the possession of Lord Harrogate the half 
of a card torn in two, wliich had for two decades 
reposed peaceably in the recesses of his own desk ; 
and told him that this card, picked up on the 
towing-path by one of the men employed in 
searching for the child’s body, was the only 
fragment of mute evidence that -R'as now in 
existence. 


THE EFFECTS OF LIGHT ON PLANTS. 

It is now an ascertained fact that as a rule, no 
organised being in the world subsists alone by the 
nourishment which it absorbs, either in the form 
of food or of atmosi3herie air ; it has also need of 
heat and light. Light is the creator of the charming 
colours, the sweet perfumes, the exquisite flavours 
which we gain from the vegetable kingdom. But 
how these marvellous operations are accomplished, 
what are the rules of the dispersion of darkness 
and its multiplied refractions, are not yet thor- 
oughly determined. Let us glance at what has 
been already determined. . 

Plants are nourished by absorbing through their 
roots certain substances in the soil, and by decom- 
posing through their green parts the carbonic acid 
gas contained in the atmosphere. They decompose 
this gas into carbon, -which is assimilated, and 
into oxygen, which they exhale, and return to the 
atmosphere for the use of animals. This, which may 
be called the respiration of plants, cannot be per- 
formed without the help of the solar rays. Charles 
3-jonnet, the well-known i>hilosopher of Geneva, 
v/as the first in the last century to verify this 
trutli. He remarked that all, plants grow verti- 
cally, and stretch towards the sun in whatever 
position the seed may have been planted. • We 


have all iioticed how plants in dark places direct 
their stems to the place w-heiice a ray of light 
issues. He also discovered tliat when plunged 
into water they idiseugage bubbles or gas under 
the sun’s influence. Our own Dr Priestley took up 
the subject and gained another step ; he burned 
a light in a closed space until it went out, shewing 
that the oxygen had been consumed, and that in 
consequence the air Lad become unlit for main- 
taining combustion. Into the space he introduced 
the green parts of a plant, and after ten days the 
air was so purified that the candle would burn 
once more. In other words he had proved that 
plants can substitute oxygen for carbonic acid gas. 
If some water-cresi3, for instance, be grown^ in 
Avater, and exposed to sunligjit, the presence of 
the oxygen gas given off by the leaves may be 
demonstrated by the. rcldndling of a paper the 
lingering spark of which is introduced into the 
vessel in which the plant is contained. 

Dr Ingenhousz further expdained this interest- 
ing fact. He observed that jdaiits have the power 
of correcting impure air in a few hours ; and 
that this marvellous operation is due solely to the 
influence of the sun upon plants. This influence 
only begins when the sun has risen some little 
time above the horizon ; the obscurity of night 
entirely suspends the operation, as do also high 
buildings or -the shade of trees. Towards the 
close of day the production, of oxygen relaxes, and 
entirely ceases at sunset. 

When these facts had been, established, the 
explanation was soon discovered : the impure gas 
which was absorbed and decomposed during the 
day was nothing hut the carbonic acid which is 
freely given out from the lungs of every breathing 
animal, the pure gas resulting from the de- 
composition being oxygen. But the diurnal respi- 
ration of most plants is exactly the inverse of the 
nocturnal, for the gas which they emit during 
night is the unwholesome carbonic acid. It was 
discovered also that mere heat could not take the 
place of light in these operations. There was 
another point which required elucidation ; this 
was, the relation that existed between the amount 
of carbonic acid absorbed and of oxygen exhaled. 
Another Genevese citizen, De Saussure, maintained 
that the latter is always the smaller quantity, and 
that at the same time a portion of the oxygen 
retained by the plant is replaced by nitrogen ; 
whilst Boussinganit shewed that the volume of 
carbonic acid decomposed was equal to that of 
the oxygen produced. 

There is a wonderful rapidity and energy 
in the performance of these functions by the 
green parts of plants, as was proved by placing 
an earthen vessel in the sun iilled with vino- 
leaves, Through this a current of carbonic acid 
wins passed, and when it came out it was pure 
oxygen. It is calculated that one single leaf of the 
water-lily thus exhales during the summer about 
three hundred quarts of oxygen. Indeed there 
are some peculiarities about aquatic plants which 
make them more valuable in clearing the atmo- 
sphere than others, for during the night they are 
inactive and disengage no carbonic acid, whilst 
they act a.s others do in the daytime. It is easy 
to shew the direct action of the sun on vegetable 
respiration by placing some leaves of the nayas 
ill a vessel filled with water saturated with car- 
bonic gas ; as soon as this i.s expo.sed to the sun, 
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an infinite number of little bubbles of almost pure 
oxygen will be seen rising to the surface. The 
shadow of a cloud crossing the sky suflices to 
lessen this action, which is again resumed with 
sudden activity -when it has passed. By intercept- 
ing the solar rays with a screen, the changes of 
quick or slow production of gas-buhbles may be 
clearly observed. 

So far these remarks apply only to white light, 
that is the mixture of aU the rays which the sun 
sends us ; but this light is not simple ; it is com- 
posed of seven prismatic groups of colours, the 
properties of which are quite distinct. This pris- 
matic group further prolongs and extends itself by 
invisible radiations. - Beyond the red there are 
radiations of heat ; beyond the violet, chemical i 
radiations. The first act on the thermometer; the 
second determine energetic reactions in chemical 
compositions. What is their influence on vegeta- 
tion ■? Does the solar light affect plants through 
its colour, its chemical properties, or its heat ? 

Many experiments have been tried to solve this 
question, but it is still a matter of doubt. If 
plants are placed in coloured glasses, less oxygen 
is disengaged than under the influence of white 
light. Young plants grown in comparative dark- 
ness, and consequently pale as to colour, have 
been exposed to different rays of the spectrum, : 
the effect being that in three hours and a half; 
they assumed a green tint under the action 
of yellow light; whilst an hour longer was 
required for orange, and sixteen hours i'or blue. 
It is evident from this that the energy of solar 
action on plants corresponds neither with the 
maximum of heat, which lies in the red rays, nor 
in the maximum of chemical intensity ■Nvhich Is 
at the other extremity of the spectrum, that is the 
violet. 

If blades of grass are put into tnbes filled with 
water charged with carbonic gas, and exposed to 
coloured rays, and the quantity of oxygen gas 
disengaged is measured, it will be found that the 
Largest quantity is in the tubes which have been 
acted on by yellow and green light; afterwards 
those influenced by orange and red. Just as 
aquatic plants send out gaseous hubbies under 
white light, so do they to nearly the same extent 
under orange light, but twenty times less if 
placed under blue glass. These experiments 
would seem to prove that it is the luminous 
rays only, and principally the yellow and orange, 
that act upon plants. To this may be added, 
that green light produces much the same effect 
as darkness on vegetable respiration; thus ex- 
plaining why there is such a slow lingering 
growth under the shade of large trees or forests, 
where the ground beneath is bathed, in emerald 
light. 

The sun also assists in the transpiration and 
constant renewal of the moisture essential to the 
tissues of plants. Like the human being, when 
there is no evaporation, the plant becomes dropsical, 
and the leaves lall because the stem is too weak to 
bear their weight. This imperious need and love 
which they have for light shews that the solar rays 
are really the essence which gives colour. The 
corollas of those flowers which grow on mountains 
at a great elevation have a deeper hue thau those 
which blow in lowlands. The sun’s rays pass 
more easily through the transparent atmosphere 
wMch bathes the liigher peaks. Certain flowers 
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vary with their altitude; thus the Anthyllis vul- 
neraria passes from white, through pale red, to 
an intense purple. Well -lighted and cleared 
tracts of land are much richer in colour thau 
those shaded by high hedges and trees ; and some 
flowers are observed to change during the day, 
owing to the direct action of the sun. The Hibiscus 
mutabilis, for instance, blooms white in the morn- 
ing and becomes red at noon-day ; the floral buds 
I of the Agapanthus umbellaius are also white at 
i early dawn and afterwards acquire a blue tint ; 
the Cheiranthus camelca changes from white to 
lemon colour and then to a red violet. If a flov'er 
be taken as it is coming out of its sheath aud. 
wrapped in black paper, so as to intercept the 
light, it remains white ; but recovers its colour 
when exposed to the sun. Nor are fruits any 
exception to this rule ; the beneficial action of day- 
' light is necessary to tlieir development, and to all 
those principles which communicate taste and 
I scent to the different parts. 

jA.nother part of this interesting study relates 
to the niacluinical action which light exercises, as 
shewn in the sleep of flowers, the inflection of 
the stems, and the inclination towards the great 
luminary. Pliny speaks of the sunflower which 
always laces the sun and turns round with it ; 
a delicate sensibility w'hich the poet Moore has 
^ beautifully expressed in words and music. The 
lupine is another instance, which indicates by its 
diurnal revolution the hour of the day to the- 
labourer. The stems of all plants as a rule turn 
towards the side of the light, and bend to drink it 
in. This constitutes what is linown as ‘helio- 
tropism.’ If cress ho growm in darkness on moist- 
cotton-wool, and then placed in a room lighted on 
one side only, the stems bend and incline very 
rapidly towards it ; the higher part only turns, the 
lower remaining upright But if it be placed in a 
room lighted by two windows, a fresh observation 
, will he made. Supposing they are on the same side, 
and admitting an equal amount of light, the stem 
bends in the direction of the middle of the angle- 
formed by the rays ; whilst if one window allows 
more light to penetrate into the room than the 
other, the steni_ turns to it. When the two are 
opposite there is no deviation from the straight 
line. 

There are some curious facts regarding climbing- 
plants ; their .stems generally turn from left to right 
round the pole used for support ; others follow 
a contrary direction ; while to some it seems to- 
be a matter of indifference. Mr Darwin has con- 
cluded that light is an influential cause. If plants 
of this class are placed in a room near a window,, 
the stem requires more time to perforin the half- 
revolution during which it is turned away from 
the light, than for that which is towards the 
window. In one case the whole circle was com- 
pleted in five hours and twenty minutes ; of this 
the half in full light only required an hour ; 
whilst the other' could not traverse its part in 
less than four hours and twenty minutes — a very 
strildng variation. Some Chinese iguamas, JHas- 
corea batatas, in full growth were placed in a 
completely darkened cave, and others in a garden ; 
in every case those which were in darkness lost 
the power of climbing round their supports ; those 
exposed to the sun were twisting, but as soon as 
they were put in the celhu- they grew v/ith straight 
stems. ' - 
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The sleep of plants, which certainly has a con- 
nection witli light, is another curiosity in nature. 
Flowers and leaves of some growths seem to fade 
at particular hours, the corolla being closed, which 
after a state of lethargy blows out afresh ; in 
others, the ilower falls and dies without having 
closed. In the case of the convolvulus the flower 
is drawn up at noon. Linnteus noted the hours 
in which certain plants blow and fade, and thus 
composed a floral dial ; but science has not yet 
been able to explain these curious relations to 
light. 

The gi-een colouring of leaves and stems is owing 
to a special matter called chlorophj'll, which forms 
microscopical granulations contained in their cells. I 
These grains are more or less numerous in each 
cell, and it is to their number as well as to the 
intensity of their colour that the plant owes its 
particular shade of green. Sometimes they are 
found pressed together and cover the whole 
internal surface of the cell ; whilst at other times 
they are smaller in quantity and do not touch 
each other. It has recently been observed also in 
the latter case, that under the influence of light 
the green corpuscles undergo very curious changes 
of position ; in certain plants they crowd to the 
part of the wall of the cells exposed to the action 
of the sun — a phenomenon which does not take 
place in darkness or under red rays only. 

There might be given many other very interest- 
ing effects of light on plants, not usually noticed. 
The truth is, the direct rays of the sun exert a 
potent influence on every living thing, whether 
plant or animal. Sunlight, fair and full upon you 
and upon your dwelling, might be called the 
greatest blessing in nature ; but on this branch 
of the subject we will not at present expatiate. 


A SCAEE IN CONNEMAEA 

IN TWO CHAPTERS.— CHAPTER I. 

It -was on a dull sultry afternoon in July 1869, 
that my Mend Morrissy and I found ourselves com- 
fortably located in the commercial room of one 
of the hotels in Westport, County Mayo, Ireland, 
after a long uninteresting car-ride from Sligo and 
Ballina. The excellent turnpike road ran through 
a flat boggy district ; and as we had journeyed 
along through dense clouds of dust, it was with an 
infinite sense of relief that we disencumbered our- 
selves of our wraps and other travelling impedi- 
menta, and prepared ourselves for the substantial 
dinner which was placed on the table for our 
refection. 

To those of our readers who are unacquainted 
with the ‘long-cars’ used in moving about from 
one town to another, and especially in the west of 
Ireland, where the climate is somewhat exhaus- 
tive from its excessive humidity, a journey upon 
these public conveniences has its fascinations as 
well as its drawbacks ; for in going through, the 
country on these vehicles, you can always, except- 
ing in stormy or dusty weather, insure capital 
views of the scenery of the district, pick np a 
gossiping acquaintance with your fellow-travel- 
lers, readily command the local information, in 
the possession of your charioteer, and be alter- 
nately amused and annoyed at one time with, his 
legendary and romantic stories, and at another 
with his sarcastic reflections on the ‘misgovern- 


ment’ of the country since it came under a 
dominion not entirely its own. An Irish car- 
driver always appears to me to he a strikingly 
representative type of the [Milesian race. He is 
impulsive and rash, credulous and wildly poetical, 
with a dash of superstition and romance in his 
character, and a constantly recurring lament for 
the ‘good old times’ that prevailed' Avheii Brian 
Borru was king. At the same time, he is an 
excellent compagnon de voyage, and if he is pro- 
perly treated and humoured, will pour out for 
your delectation quite a flood of antiquarian, genea- 
logical, historical, and legendary lore, appertaining 
to the country in which you are, and the note- 
worthy objects around you. 

Morrissy and I were joined at dinner by a fellow- 
tourist who had travelled on the car from Ballina ; 
and as this gentleman is the principal hero of the 
little adventure I am about to relate, it is necessary 
I should put the reader in possession of some par- 
ticulars respecting him. His appearance was both 
striking and peculiar. At the Ballina car-office ho 
was very anxious about the disposition of his 
luggage. This property consisted of a rifle-case, a 
long wooden trunk which he said contained his 
‘ fi.xings,’ a hat-case of leather, several other boxes 
which sadly taxed the carrying capacity of the 
car, and quite a miscellaneous collection of parcels 
and wrappers. Though only standing some five 
feet eight inches in height, he was strongly built, 
and of good muscular development, his cohiplexion 
having somewhat suffered from a long-continued 
residence in America. He wore a conical-shaped 
wide-awake of green felt ; his gold watch, Avhicli 
Avith its appurtenances of seals and lockets, Avas 
frequently prominently and someAvhat ostenta- 
tiously displayed, bore on the reverse the harp of 
Ireland heaixtifuily enamelled on a green back- 
ground ; and he carried a small pocket pistol 
in the breast of Ids AA’aistcoat. He had previously 
told us that his name was John Hanlon ; that ho 
had left Ireland in consequence of a little political 
trouble, some twenty years previously ; that he 
Avas noAV a prosperous floor-cloth manufacturer at 
Baltimore, and that he was paying a long-cherished 
visit to his native country previous to his final 
settlement in the transatlantic land of his adop- 
tion. Mr Hanlon somewhat surprised me by the 
freedom of speech he indulged in on all subjects 
that cropped up for discussiou on the road, and I 
could only explain it on the hypothesis that hia 
lengthened sojourn in America, and the liberal 
toleration of political questions there enjoyed by 
all classe-s, had lent to his ordinary conversation a 
fluency and a license Avhich were comparatively 
unknown in our more cautious latitude. Hanlon 
evidently considered himself a citizen of the Croat 
Republic, and was certainly far from restricted in 
the expression of his sentiments on subjects rang- 
ing from the latest Democratic ticket in his adopted 
state, to the question of greater political arul 
social freedom for his fatherland. 

My friend Bryan Morrissy possessed many traits 
of character and feeling in common with Mr 
Hanlon, and consequently it Avas not at all ex- 
traordinary to find that they almost immediately 
struck up a close intimacy. Morrissy, a souie- 
Avhat slimly-built fellow of six feet, was a. 
County Waterford man ; and his fervent poetical 
and patriotic teraperameut was so strongdy dis- 
played during the troubles iu Tipperary in lSd8, 
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timt lie jnrl^focl it expedient for tlie good of liis 
lieallli to iiialce a somewhat sudden voyage to 
New Fork. Finding inauy sympathetic friends iii 
<?ork, lie was one tine night fpiietly smuggled on 
board an outward-bound vessel at Queenstown; 
and in a month he found himself at Castle 
Gardens, on Manhattan Island, with a couple of 
sovereigns in his pocket, three shirts, a Sunday 
suit, and letters of introduction to a number of 
Irish Nationalists in the cosmopolitan city of 
New York. For a couple of months he led a 
very active life of unprofitable energy, his time 
mainly occuiiied in addressing huge meetings ; 
but at length he got disgusted with the game 
of politics, "so uublushingly played there by mer- 
cenary ‘ patriots ; ' and as he saw no prospect of 
succeeding in his business as a counting-house 
clerk, he" slipped over to England ; and finding 
that the pursuit of the Young Ireland conspirators 
had been judiciously relaxed, he took a post as a 
store-manager in a Yorkshire manufacturing town 
which. I shall call Fleecehorough, and for a num- 
ber of years devoted himself so closely and assidu- 
ously to his essentially prosaic duties, that even 
the new acquaintances — of wdrom I w'as one — who 
gathered around him, scarcely, realised how deep 
were his convictions on certain ‘burning ques- 
tions’ of national sentiment connected with his 
own country, and at what great hazard he had, at 
an earlier period of hia life, advocated and com- 
promised himself by his enunciation of those 
opinions. 

Considered as a warm friend and a lively and 
entertaining acquaintance, Morrissy was everything 
that one could wish ; and as he was well versed 
in ancient as well as contemporary history, and 
had an appreciative acquaintance with the modern 
poets, especially such as Byron, Burns, Moore, and 
Campbell, whose aspirations after liberty were 
■warm and fervent, his company was liighly appre- 
ciated by the little earnest hand of embryo pub- 
licists among whom he found himself in the 
radical town of Fleecehorough. By his outdoor 

E olitical speeches and harangues in America, he 
ad contracted severe colds, which ultimately 
somewhat affected his hearing — an ailment afflict- 
ing enough in itself,, but which had its occasional 
benefits, a salient example of 'ivhich -will be seen 
in the further progress of this narrative. 

Coming to niyself, as the third of the party, I 
may briefly inform the reader that my name is 
Eobert Talbot, that I am generally accounted a 
pleasant and fairly informed acquaintance, rather 
given to punning and other word-dislocating 
frivolities, though esteemed for my patience as a 
good listener, and as one who generally appreciates 
any smart or witty remark made by another. 
In fact my habit of preserving these good con- 
versational things is so strong that it has been 
my_ practice to ‘take them dmvn in black and 
white and as they sometimes crop up and out 
on seasonable and auspicious occasions, I have got 
myself generally known by the name of ‘the 
repeater.’ And it was during a pleasure excur- 
sion ^through the highlands of Connemara that 
Morrissy and I thus became acquainted with Mr 
John Hanlon, floor-cloth manufacturer, of Balti- 
m.ore, United States. 

Dinner passed pleasantly enough at the West- 
port hotel. _ The provision was bountiful and mis- 
cellaneous in its character, and wo chatted over 


the table as if wo had been acquainted for years. 
When the cloth liad been reinoyed, MDrri.ssy and 
Hanlon drew themselves more confulenliiiliy to- 
gether, and soon commenced exchanging reminis- 
cences of the ‘aOair of 184H,’ oyer a jug of whisky- 
punch. In the earlier liours of the evening their 
conversation was quiet and decorous enougli, but 
with the interchange of mutual confidences, the 
narration of mutually interesting incidents con- 
nected -with the ‘ rising,’ and the i'requeiit appeals 
to the ins])iriting liquor which the constantly 
replenished ‘Toby’ supplied, they soon Itecame 
more cosy, and began to fight their patriotic 
battles over again in strains more hearty and 
convivial than ordinary sobriety would have 
warranted. 

Another person had by this time joined the 
party. Although a complete stranger to ourselves, 
he wa.s evidently well known to the people at 
the hotel, for the waiters treated him with a 
certain deference for which I was unable to 
account. Although plainly and respectably dressed 
in a kind of frieze cut-away suit, these clothes 
did not seem to sit comfortably and naturally 
upon him ; and when he rose to procure a liglit 
fop his pipe or to ring the bell for another supply 
of punch, he paced the room with a habit of 
precision and regularity that somehow sugge.sted 
to me that he must at one time of his life have 
been in the army. The waiters were somewhat 
obsequious in their attention to his orders, called 
him with emphasis ‘Mister Doolan,’ and appeared 
to hold him in a certain degree of respect, if not 
of absolute fear. Mister Doolan paid i^articular 
regard to the conversation of ray Irish friends 
Morrissy and Hanlon ; and if at any time the 
continuity of their narratives appeared likely to 
be broken in favour of subjects more generally 
interesting to myself as an Englishman, I noticed 
that he w’as at extraordinary pains to bring it 
back to the point at which I had broken in upon 
their talk, and to induce them to resume the story 
of their experiences. 

As I %vas very tired with the jolting motion 
of the car — a species of locomotion wfltli which I 
had been previously unfamiliar — I soon afterwards 
retired to rest : bi\t even after I had got to bed 
in the room above, I could hear my friends below 
m the full flight of conversation, not only on the 
past of Ireland, but in somewhat hazy prophecies 
as to the future of their beloved country. To the 
music of this harmonious but disturbing concert, 
relieved at times by the more measured and care- 
ful utterances of Mister Doolan, I listened for a 
time, until the voices became a monotonous drone 
in my sleepy ear; and then I sank into the elysium 
of sleep, a paradise douhlj’- grateful to me after 
the fatiguing incidents of the day, and tlie con- 
sciousness that though I was in a strange land 
I ■was neither alone nor unbefriended. 

As some of my readers ■will be a'U'are, Ireland 
was at this time suffering in the throes of the 
Fenian agitation. Not only was a deep patriotic 
feeling prevalent among honest Irishmen, but the 
national spirit was also being moved strongly and 
passionately by the Irish Americans, ■vdio were 
quietly invading the country, and making large 
and extravagant promises of American support to 
another rising against English rule. The extraor- 
dinary enthusiasm nianircsted by Irish ineu and 
women at that time settled in the United States; 



aiifl l,]iG hearUnejs with which money was sub- 
hcribod by all classes of the community, from the 
middle classes down to the humblest labourers 
of buth sexes, still arrests the atteiitiou of the 
historian, and excites his surprise that enthu- 
siasm so "eueral in its character should have so 
powerfull}’- impressed, the children of Erin who 
peacefully sojourned in a distant land. The fact 
remains that for some time Ireland was seeth- 
ing like a restricted volcano, tlie under-current 
of patriotisni being deep, earnest, and general. 
Government at length awoke to the serious- 
ness of the crisis, and after a long period of inac- 
tion, the English officials came to the conclusion 
that not only was sedition rife in that unhappy 
country of Ireland, but that a great proportion of 
the mischief was directly traceable to Irish- 
American agents, who with military titles and the 
nucleus of "military organisations, were constantly 
latiding on her shores. It was not, however, until 
the English government found that chests and 
packages of arms and munitions of war were 
being systematically despatched to and distributed 
through a large range of the country, that they 
fairly'took the alarm, and began to exercise a stricter 
supervision over the arrival of American Hiber- 
jiians in Ireland, and took measures for obtaining 
careful information of the movements of such dis- 
affected persons as had already procured a footing 
in the country. Not only were the soldiery placed 
on the alert, hut that semi-military organisation, 
the Irish constabulary, had also instructions to 
scrutinise carefully the persons and movements of 
strangers and travellers in the interior of the 
country. These regulations, of a repressive as 
well as detective ciiaracter, were in full force in 
certain wild and disturbed districts at the time that 
Morrissy and I were taking oiir peaceful excursion j 
and they were the means of bringing about the 
curious imbroglio I am now about to describe. 

When I descended to the coffee-room next morn- 
ing, I did not find either of my companions of the 
previous night As they had not evidently yet 
slept off the fumes of the whisky-jjunch, I strolled 
down to the beach of Clew Bay, and was soon 
drinking in not only the fine mountain and sea 
breeze, but also the wild hut charming scenery of 
that fine district. Leaving behind me the desolate 
ruined warehouses which told the mournful story 
of the past, when Westport was indeed the western 
harbour of Ireland, I saw in the near distance the 
placid wuters of the hay, studded with its numerous 
and picturesque islets ; whilst to the left — rearing 
itself in savage majesty over the waters — ^frowned 
the Eeek of Croagh Patrick, the sacred mountain 
of the district, and up the craggy sides of which, 
pilgrimages to the stone hut of St Patrick are 
still regularly made. The light haze resting upon 
the sea and the cloudy vapour that encircled 
the summit of Croagh Patrick, appeared destined 
soon to give way before the western breeze, that 
already curled the surface of the bay into mini- 
ature waves and lent a refreshing fragrance to the 
morning air. But though thus inspirited by the 
ramble, I could not help thinking with some 
uneasiness of the dangerously outspoken language 
both lilorrissy and Hanlon had been using when 
in their cups ; though I had heard so much of the 
proverbial good-fellowship of the Irish character, 
that I was reluctant to bring myself to the convic- 
tion that any such loose tallc would be unfavour- 


ably brought up against them. At the same time 
considering the state of the country and the man} 
'warnings on the subject of political (li3CUS^ion 
which I had received in Dublin, I conld not avoid 
regretting that the convensatinn had talcen such 
a dangerous direction, feeling assured that if any 
of the police or military authorities had been in 
the Commercial Boom at the time, they wouhl 
have been bound to notice what Morrissy 
Hanlon might call ‘ patriotic talk,’ hut which other 
keen protectors of law and order miglit designate 
as seditious and treasonable utterances. It was 
while thus engaged in chewing the cud of sweet 
and bitter fancy that I again found mys( 
door of the hotel, in front of which wai 
standing the long-car on which we 
journeying that day to Clifden. 

I found both Morrissy and Hanlon in 
room awaiting my appearance. The 
table was profusely ladeu with substantial 
cacies ; but though I was ready enough for 
meal, I could see at a glance tlia 
were not eqxrally prepared. Botl 
enough in all conscience, and on 
if you feel ill you must take ‘ t 
that bit you,’ each of them bad a su.spicious- 
looking glass of ‘mountain-dew’ at his elbow. 
Neither seemed inclined for eating, and I therefore 
had the break fast- table much to myself. I tried 
to interest them by describing the delightful walk 
I had enjoyed to the hay, but was unable to 
galvanise either life or spirit into them. My only 
hope was that the fresh keen sea-air and the I'ush- 
ing excitement of the car-ride might by-and-by 
restore them to their wonted physical and mental 
equilibrium. 

As the weather had by this time cleared up, and 
there was every prospect of a fine pleasant journey 
of forty miles to Clifden, through the heart of the 
Connemara mountains, the car filled rapidly that 
morning, partly with visitors like ourselves and 
partly with residents in the district. Within the 
latter category evidently came two fine-looking un- 
doubted Irishmen, who took their seats on luy aide 
of the conveyance, and who interested mo by their 
conversation and evident familiarity with the sights 
of the neighbourhood. They were well though 
plainly dressed, and evidently devoted themselves 
to the task of engaging me in talk of a nature 
innocent enough in itself, but which later on grew 
somewhat irksome and suspicious. Morrissy and 
Hanlon were on the other side of the car ; and just 
as it was about to start, our friend Doolan came up 
in a bit of a hurry, and took the vacant seat which 
had been left unoccupied by their side. Doolan, 
who was spruce and collected enough, aud who 
looked as fresh as a daisy, gave me a half-familiar 
nod, and then exchanged the compliments of the 
day with my friends. " It struck me that Hanlon 
received his approaches in a half-sullen, half- 
distant manner, but that I set down to my latent 
suspicions respecting the man; and, as the car 
rattled gaily over the road to Leenane, and I heard 
little hursts of laughter and apparently racy jests 
exchanged by that party, I felt ashamed of the 
apprehension by which I was still haunted. 

The route, at first direct south, curved a little 
westward as we approached Killery Bay, through 
the mountainous, land-locked, tortuous courses of 
which the Atlantic was now rolling in magnifi- 
cent grandeur. I was entranced with the first 
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view of this fine picture, embracing high rugged 
rocks overhanging the bay, with a stern range of 
iiiountains in the north-west, and a splendid natu- 
ral harbour in which the navy of England might 
saiely ride, protected from all winds except the 
west. My enthusiasm increased as we neared 
Leenane, which pretty little village nestled snugly 
and picturesquely at the head of Killery, and 
where w'e stopped to change horses. Here Mr 
Doolau alighted, somewhat to ray surprise; though 
I fancied a look of intelligence passed between 
him and the two Irishmen with whom I had been 
in conversation. In answer to my question as to 
whether he was not going farther with us, he 
cpxietly remarked that he had a little business in 
the neighbourhood, but that he would be seeing 
us again in the course of the day. I noticed that 
Doolan turned up an avenue leading to a gentle- 
man’s house ; and on asking the driver who resided 
in that fine mansion, was somewhat dryly told 
that ‘ it was the country residence of Mr Sarsfield, 
a magistrate.’ 


AN ASCENT OP AEAEAT. 

The first recorded ascent of the great mountain 
which is an object of veneration to all the races 
who inhabit Asia Minor, however various they 
may be in blood, in customs, aud in creeds ; the 
mountain to which tradition assigns the resting ojf 
the Ark from its floating above the ruins of a 
drowned world, and at whose foot at this present 
time three empires meet, took place in 1829. 
Ararat was then ascended by 3Dr Frederick Parrot, 
a Eusso-German Professor in the university of 
Dorpat, after whom is named one of the pinna- 
cles of Moute Rosa. After two unsuccessful 
attempts, the Professor reached the top of the 
mountain with a party of three Armenians and 
two Russian soldiers. The second ascent was 
made in 1834 by Spassky-Altonomof, who went 
up in order to ascertain Avhelher it was really 
true that the stars are visible at noon from the 
toi33 of the highest mountains. The third -wm 
made hy Herr Ahich in 1845. General Chodzko, 
while conducting the survey of Transcaucasia, 
reached the top with a large party in 1850, and 
remained there for a week in a tent pitched on 
the suow> And a party of Englishmen— who, 
however, believed that they were the first who 
had accomplished the feat— ascended from the 
Turkish side in 1 85C. 

Yet, though these several exploits are perfectly 
proven to the European world, Mr James Bryce 
tells iis in Lis Trcmscmicasia and Ararat (London : 
Macmillan & Go,), that ‘there is not a person 
living within sight of Ararat, unless possibly 
some exceptionally educated Russian official in 
Erivan, who believes that any human foot since 
Father Noah’s has trodden that sacred summit.’ 

The mountain, divided into two peaks caUed 
Great aud Little Ararat, forms an elliptical mass 
of about twenty-five miles in length from north- 
west to south-east, and about half that width, 
‘Little Ararat is an elegant cone or pyramid”, 
rising with steep, smooth, regular sides into a 
comparatively sharp peak. Great Ararat is a 
huge broad-shouldered mass, more like a dome 
than a cone, supported by strong buttresses, and 
throwing put rough ribs or ridges of rock that 
stand, out like knotty muscles from its solid trunk,’ 


The latest mark which the hand of Nature has 
set upon this mighty mountain was made in 
1840, and the story is a pathetic one. Near the 
mouth of the great chasm with its crown of 
tremendous precipices, there formerly stood a 
pleasant little Armenian village, of two hundred 
houses, named Aghurri. The dwellers there were 
pastoral people like their forefathers, who fed 
■ their flocks in the Alpine pastures, and cultivated 
a few fields which were watered by the glacier- 
stream. They claimed that the vine which bore 
these delicious grapes was Father Noah’s own, 
and that the ancient willow, the pride of the 
village, had sprung from one of the planks of the 
Ark. The little monastery of St Jacob had for 
eight hundred years stood just above the village, 
on the spot where the angel of the legend had 
appeared to the monk. With the exception of 
the wandering Kurds, the inhabitants of Aghurri 
were the only dwellers on the mountain ; in their 
village its traditions centred, and there they were 
faithfully preserved. Thus _ Mr Bryce relates the 
fate of the happy mountain village: ‘Towards 
sunset in the evening of the 21st "of June 1840, 
the .sudden shock of an earthquake, accompanied 
by a subterranean roar, and followed by a terrific 
blast of wind, threw down the houses of Aghurri, 
and at the same moment detached enormous 
masses of rock with their superjacent ice from 
the cliffs that surround the ' chasm. ■ A shower 
of falling rocks overwhelmed in an instant the 
village, the monastery, and a Kurdish encamp- 
ment on the pastures above. Not a soul survived 
to tell the tale, Ifour days afterwards, the masses 
of snow and ice that had been precipitated into 
the_ glen suddenly melted, and forming an irre- 
sistible torrent of water and mnd, swept along the 
channel of the stream and down the outer slopes 
of the mountain, far away into the Aras Plain, 
bearing with them huge blocks, and covering the 
ground for miles with a deep bed of mud" and 
gravel. , . , Since then, a few huts have again 
arisen, .somewhat lower down the slope than the 
site of old Aghurri ; here dwell a few Tato, and 
pasture their cattle on the sides of the valley, 
which grass has again begun to clothe. But 
Noah’s vine aud the primeval willow, and the 
little monastery where Parrot lived so happily, 
among the few old monks who had retired to 
this hallowed spot from the troubles of the world, 
are gone for ever ; no Christian bell is heard, no 
Christian service said upon the Mountain of the 
Ark.' 

From the Russian station of Aralykh, on the 
line where the last and very gentle slope of 
Ararat rnedts into the perfectly flat bottom of the: 
Araxes valley, Mr Bryce and his companion com- 
menced their ascent of the mountain on the 11th 
of . September 1876. The officer in command at 
Aralykh, a Mohammedan noble from the Cauctisus,, 
gave them horses and a mounted Cossack escort 
to take them to Sardarbulakh, a small military 
outpost on the pass between Great and Little 
Ararat, Past a Kurdish encampment and up a 
grassy slope the travellers ride to Sardarbulakh 
- — ‘the Governoi-’s Well’ — a very pleasant frontier- 
post, but to them a place of refreshing indeed, 
though the beginning of troubles. Hor.ses could 
go no farther, the necessaries for bivouac must be 
carried, and the Cossacks would not carry them, 
Kurds had to be procured and bargained withy 
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a time-wasting process all the more trying to the 
travellers that they could not underhand what 
was said on either side. The glorious snows were 
beckoning them, the precious minutes were flying, 
but tliere was nothing for it except patience. 

At length it became evident that the travellers 
snust canip at Sardarbulakh ; neither Kurd nor 
Cossack would face the terrors of the mountain 
at night at an unfamiliar height. For the unfore- 
seen annoyance there arose one unexpected item 
of consolation ; a hand of Kurds, rvho had just 
crossed the flanks of Little Ararat from Persia 
in search of fresher pasture, came up, driving their 
cattle to the Governor’s Well ; and the travellers 
beheld, in the most ancient scene within the 
historic record, a picture which vividly reproduced 
the first simple life of the world. The well is an 
elliptical hollow three feet deep, surrounded by 
a loose wall of lumps of lava ; troughs were set 
up all over the surrounding pasture. And Kurdish 
boys and girls went busily to work filling brazen 
bowls and carrying the water to the troughs, 
whence the sheep, small creatures like those of 
the Scotch Highlands, and the goats — ‘ exactly like 
the scapegoat' of Mr Holman Hunt’s picture— 
drank. For two hours the watering went on, and 
the boys and girls and women were so intent upon 
their work that they hardly glanced at the strangers 
from Frangistan, wonderfully foreign as the group 
must have been to them. Only a few men were 
of the nomad party, and they were armed ; the 
women and girls were most picturesquely dressed, 
all unveiled, and each carried a distaff in one hand, 
with a lump of wool upon her wrist, and this 
they plied as they drove the flocks before tlxem. 
Mr Bryce sketches the scene in eloquent words: 

* In the foreground were the beautiful flocks, the 
e.xquisite colours of the women’s dresses and orna- 
ments, their own graceful figures, the stir and 
movement beside the clear pool, the expanse of 
rolling pasture around with its patch of tender 
little birchvvood. On each side a towering cone 
rose to heaven, while in front the mountain 
slope swept down into the broad valley, and 
beyond, stern red mountains ranged away, ridge 
over ridge, to the eastern horizon, all bare and 
parched, with every peak and gully staudin." sharp 
out through the clear air, yet softened Ixy-clistance 
into the most delicately rich and tender hues. 
Here, where a picture of primitive life close at 
hand was combined with a vision of broad 
countries, inhabited by many peoples, _ stretching 
out to the shores of the inland sea of Asia, one 
seemed at a glance to take in and realise their 
character and history, unchanging in the midst 
of change. Through the empires of Assyria and | 
Persia and Macedon, through Parthian Arsacklm 
and Iranian Sassanidse, through the reigns of 
Arabian Califs and Turkish. Sultans and Persian 
Shahs, these Kurds have roamed as they roam 
now, over the slopes of the everlasting mountains, 
watering their flocks at this spring, pitching their 
goats-hair tents in the recesses of these lonely 
rocks, chanting their wildly pathetic lays, with 
neither a past to remember nor a future to plan 
for.’ 

Among the many memories of his ascent of 
Mount Ararat, doubtless Mr Bryce will cherish 
that of the halt at the Governor’s Well with pecu-, 
liar pleasure. The bivouac too in such a spot, 
and amid the astonishing silence of the mountains, 


where no torrents call to one another, no rills 
ripple, no boughs rustle, no stones slip and fall, 
must have been memorahle too. At 1 a.m. the 
party started, thirteen in number, and made across 
grassy hollows for the ridges which trend up the 
great cone ; the Ktirds leading the way. The 
travellers’ hopes were high ; the Kurds got on 
rapidly ; their pace was better than that of the 
Swiss guides ; but it soou slackened ; and at the 
top of the first steep hit these sturdy fellows sat 
down to rest ; and they repeated the performance 
every quarter of an hour, sitting seven or eight 
minutes each time, smoking and chattering, and 
utterly indifferent to gestures of remonstrance and 
appeals. The travellers could not make them 
understand their speech — the interpreter had left 
them at Sardarbulakh. ; ‘ and,’ says Mr Bryce, ‘ it 
was all very well to beckon them, or pull them by 
the elbow or clap them on the back ; they thought 
this was only our fun, and sat still and chattered 
all the same.’ 

When daylight came the travellers began 
to despair, but also to enjoy the wonder L’ul 
effects of light. At 3 A.M, they had seen the 
morning-star spring up from behind the Median 
mountains, shedding a light that almost outshone 
the moon. An hour later, there came upon the 
topmost slope of the cold and ghostly snows of 
the cone, six thousand feet above, a flush of pink. 

‘ Swiftly it floated down the eastern face, and 
touched and kindled the rocks above us,’ says the 
author ; ‘ and then the sun flamed out, and in a 
moment the Araxes valley and all the hollows of 
the savage ridges we were crossing wcu’e Hooded 
with overpowering light,’ At six o’clock it became 
evident that neither Cossacks nor Kurds would go 
farther. Mr Bryce then resolved to leave them, to 
await his return or not as they pleased, and to 
make the ascent of the snow-cone alone ; his 
friend, being unequal to the exertion, agreed to 
wait about and look out for him at nightfall. 
They had now reached a height of twelve thou- 
sand feet ; everything, except Little Ararat 
site, lay below them ; the awful cone rose tlxere 
from wliere they sat, its glittering snows and stern, 
black crags of lava standing up perfectly clear in 
a sea of cloudless blue; tempting indeed, but 
awe-inspiring too, for the summit was hidden 
behind the nearer slopes, and no one coxxld tell 
what the difficulties of the ascent might be. The 
Kurds and the Cossacks knew nothing, and could 
not tell, if they had known anything on the 
subject. 

At 8 A.M. Mr Bryce buckled on his canvas 
gaiters, put some meat lozenges, four hard-boiled 
eggs, a small flask of tea, some crusts of bread, 
and a lemon, into his pocket, bade his friend good- 
bye, and set off^ accompa.mecl, to his no snxall 
surprise, hy two Cossacks (who had been muck 
amused by the ice-axe) and one Kurd. After two 
hours’ climhing, only one Cossack remained with 
the daring mountaineer, and the _ courage of this 
worthy gave wxxy before a terrible sheer clilf, 
which had to be reached by steps cut in the 
intervening snow. Mr Bryce bade him by signs 
return to the bivouac, and pressed on. alone. 

After two hours’ incessant toil ux:) a straight 
slope of volcanic miuerxxls, fragmerxts ol‘ trachyte 
and other stones, which perpetually slipped under 
his foot and hand, it became a qiiestioxi whether 
the gasping climljer coukl possibly reach the jl 
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depircd He wonU not at all events give 

it np yet ; and after a severe struggle with 
this dueidedly had bit, he got on to a rock 
rib where he was revived by beholding a spec- 
tacle which he describes as perhaps the gi-audeat 
on the whole mountain. ‘ At my foot,’ he says, 

‘ was a deep, narrow, impassable gully, in whose 
bottom snow lay where the inclination was not 
too steep. Beyond it a line of rocky towers, 
red, grim, and terrible, ran right up towards the 
summit, its upper end lost in the clouds, through 
which, as at intervals they broke or shilted,^ 
one could descry, far, far above, a wilderness of 

snow.’. -r, 1 

Having crossed the fissure, Mr Bryce began a 
tremendous climb along a slope of friable rocks 
whicb tail up till lost in clouds, and among 
which he was saluted by a violent sulphurous 
smell, which made him look for some trace of an 
eruptive vent, or at least for hot vapours betraying 
the presence of subterranean fires. Nothing of the 
land is to be seen, however, and he attributes the 
smell to the natural decomposition of the trachytic 
rock, which is full of minute crystals of sulpliide of 
iron. All the way up this rock-slope, the climber 
kept his eye fixed on its upper end, to see what 
signs there were of crags or snow-fields above. 
Ho was now thousands of feet above Little Ararat, 
which looked more like a broken obelisk than an 
independent summit twelve thousand eight hun- 
dred feet in height. ‘ With mists to the left and 
above,’ he says, ‘and a range of black precipices 
cutting off all view to the right, there came a 
vehement sense of isolation and solitude, and 1 1 
began to understand better the awe with which the 
mountain-silence inspires the Kurdish shepherds. 
Overhead, the sky had turned from dark blue to 
an intense bright green, a colour whose strangeness 
added to the weird terror of the scene.’ 

In another hour he must turn hack, whether 
he should have gained the summit or not ; to 
he overtaken by darkness upon the mountain 
would mean death ; already he was suffering very { 
severely from cold, and his strength was nearly 
exiiau-sted. The rest must he told in his own 
simple forcible words : ‘ At length the rock-slope 
came suddenly to an end, and I stepped out 
upon the almost level snow at the top of it, 
coming at the same time into the clouds, which 
cling to the colder surfaces. ... In the thick 
mist the eye could pierce only some thirty yards 
ahead ; so I walked on over the snow five or 
six minutes, following the rise of its surface, 
which was gentle, and' fancying tliere might still 
he a good waxy to go. To mark the backward' 
track, I trailed the point of the ice-axe along 
behind me in the soft snow, for there was no 
longer any landmark ; all was closed on every 
side. Suddenly, to my astonishment, the ground 
began to fall away to the north ; I stopped ; a 
puiT of wind drove off the mists on one side^ 
the oppo.site side to that by which I had come, 
and shewed the Araxes Plain at an abysmal depth 
below. It was the top of Ararat.’ 

The traveller himself could not put into words 
the wonder and awe with which he was filled by 
, the spectacle vviiich lay before him. We can only 
I indicate the chief features of that astonishing pano* 

' rania, which included Kazbek and Elbruz, the 
latter two hundred and eighty miles away, and 
; had the Caspian Sea upon its dim horizon. The 


mountains of Daghestan, the extinct volcano of 
Ala Goz, Erivan'with its orchards and its vine- 
yards, Araxes like a silver thread, the Taunus 
ranges and Eingol Dagh, the great Eussian I'urtress 
of Alexandropo'l, and 'Kars, ils enemy then, now in 
Russian hands. Two hunxlred miles away could 
be faintly descried the blue tops of the Assyrian 
mountains of Southern Kurdistan, ‘ mountains that 
look down on Mosul and those huge mounds of 
Nineveh by which the Tigris flows.’ Below and 
around, included in this single view, seeine<l to 
lie the whole cradle of the human race, ‘from 
Mesopotamia, in the south to the great wall of the 
Caucasus that covered the northern horizon, the 
boundary of the civilised world.’ No wojider Unit 
looking on such a scene, a solitary man should feel 
terrified at his own insignificance. ‘Nature,’ says 
the traveller, ‘sits enthroned, serenely caUn,_u])on 
this hoary pinnacle, and speaks to her cluldreu 
only in the storm and carth(i[uakc that level their 
dwellings in the dust.’ 

No wonder the solitary man could take no Inmu 
of time until, while the eye was still unsatisfied 
witli gazing, the curtain of mist closed again, and, 
says the author, ‘I was left alone in this little 
plain of snow, white, .silent, and desolate, _ with a 
vividly bright green sky above it, and a wild west 
wind whistling across it, clouds girding it in, £Uid 
ever and anon through the clouds glimpses of far- 
stretching valleys and mountains away to the 
world’s end.’ 

Mr Bryce accomplished the descent speedily arid 
safely, reaching the encampment .at six o’clock in 
the evening. - Two days later, ho and his friend 
went to visit the Armenian monastery of liltcliiui- 
aclzin, near the northern foot of Arauit, and were 
presented to the Archimandrite. Here is Mr Bryce’s 
pithy account of the interview : ‘ It came out in 
conversation that we had been on the mountain, 
.and the Ariimnian gentleman who w.as acLing_ as 
interpreter turned to the Archimandrite, and said ; 
“This Englishman says he has ascended to the 
top of Massis (Ararat).” The venerable man 
smiled sweetly. “No,” he replied; “that cannot 
be. No one has ever been there. It is irapo.s- 
sible.’” 


LEGAL GLEANINGS. 

STiCKLBim for their rights or fancied rights are 
rarely deterred from trying legal conclusions with 
an adversary by reason of the game not being 
worth the candle. In 1819 the Master of the Rolls 
delivered judgment in a case he described as the 
most difficult one he had ever beeu called upon 
to decide ; a case which had been before the court 
for ten years, and cost each side some four thou- 
sand pounds; the matter in dispute being the 
ownership of a couple of perches of land of the 
value of ten pounds. 

Not long ago a tnaveller by a London Lram-car 
refused, ‘from principle,’ to pay his fare of two- 
1 pence until he arrived at the end of his journey ; 
and a magistrate sympathising with him, dis- 
missed the summons obtained by the Company. 
The latter appc.aled to the Court of Queen’s Bench, 
and got the case remitted to the police court; 
the upshot being that the traveller was fined one 
shilling, and had to pay the costs incurred by 
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tlie Company, amounting to something like fifty 
pouixda ! 

To pay for defeat is had enough, hut to win and 
yet lose by victory is certainly worse. A gentle- 
man once spent two thousand pounds in establish- 
ing his claim to compensation for an infraction 
of liis rights, and then was awarded one hundred 
and ten pounds by the assessor of the damages. — 
ISTor, if his time was of any value to him, did a 
labourer, seeking to recover ten shillings from an 
innkeeper for refusing to supply him with refresh- 
ment, find himself the richer for invoking the aid 
of the law. Going into a public-house, he called 
for half a pint of ‘ four-half,’ for xvhich he put 
down his penny 5 hut mine host refused to serve 
him, so that he was compelled to go farther, to 
a house on the opposite side of the street, where 
they sold beer that ‘ did not suit him so well.’ For 
this he claimed damages in the county court, and 
got them, the judge giving him one shilling. — 
But more unfortunate was a Yorkshire wight who 
won his cause and two shillings damages at York 
assizes, hut had to go to prison for his own costs. 

Something said by a frank-speaking ■witness in 
a case tried by Lord Mansfield impelled liis lord- 
ship to remark: ‘You have said the parish, funds 
are often imprudently applied, and you have men- 
tioned that you once served as churchwarden your- 
self. If you have no objection, I should wish to 
hear what was done with the money at that time?’ 

‘ Why, my loz’d,’ said the farmer, ‘ the money 
was worse applied when I was churchwarden than 
ever I knew it to be in my life.’ 

‘Indeed,’ said the judge ; ‘I should he glad to 
knowhow?’ 

‘Well, my lord, I will tell yon,’ replied the 
witness, * A gentleman left a hundred and twenty 
pounds to the poor of our parish. We applied for 
it again aud again ; but it wouldn’t do : the execu- 
tors, the lawyers, and one and another were glad 
to keep the money in their hands ; for you know, 
my lord, it is an old saying, that might can over- 
come right. We did not know what to do. I 
came to your lordship — then Counsellor Murray — 
for advice, and you advised us to file a bill in 
Chancery. We did so ; and after throwing a 
great deal of good money after bad, we got what 
■they call a decree ; and such a decree it was, that 
when ail expenses were paid, I reckon we ■were 
about a hundred and seventy-five pounds out of 
pocket. Now, my lord, I leave you to judge 
whether the parish money was not worse employed 
when I was churchwarden than ever it was before.’ 
Lord Mansfield thought it might have been used 
to better profit. 

Wlien a man makes a formal contract he should 
be sure it is oue the law will recognise. A would- 
be Benedict of Hancock, Ohio, offered fifty dollars 
reward to any one who would procure him ‘ a wife.’ 
Sam Wickham introduced a bewitching widow, 
and the wedding soon came off. Then Wickham 
wanted the dollars ; but the happy man would not 
pay. His plea perhaps was that he had got a 
widow and not a wife. Sam brought an action for 
the money, aud lost it, aud as he paid his lawyer’s 
bill, solemnly abjured the wife-procuring business 
henceforth for evermore, — A year or two ago, one 
Thomas Clegg sued Charles Derrick in the Roch- 
dale county court upon the following bill of par- 
ticulars : ‘For finding a husband valued at fifty 
pounds, commission live j)ur cent, per annum ; two 


pounds ten shillings,’ The plaintiff deposed that 
the wife of the defendant, when a single woman, 
contracted with him to get her a husband, saving, 
she was twenty-six, not married yet, and feared she 
never would he ; and if he would get Derrick to 
marry her, she would pay him five ijor cent, upon 
fifty pounds a year. He brought the pair together, 
and considered, that the husband was bound to 
fulfil the wife’s agreement. But Mr Clegg learned 
that a contract to procure marriage between two 
parties for reward was altogether illegal, and could 
not be sustained. 

As regards, matrimonial contract.?, the sexes are 
assuredly not on an equality. When Miss 
Roxalana Hoonan sued Mr Earle for breach of 
promise in a Brooklyn court, she admitted the 
gentleman had never promised marriage by his 
hand or tongue, but he had kissed her in company ; 
and Judge Neilson told the jury that no inter- 
change of words was necessary, ‘the gleam of the 
eye and the conjunction of the lip.s being overtures 
when freexuent and ]3rotracted and thus directed, 
they made the defendant pay fifteen thousand 
dollars for heedlessly indulging in eye-gleams and 
lip-conj unctions. 

Extreme explicitness would seem to be required 
when trafficking with Frenchmen. In 1870, a 
lady purchased two hundred pounds’ worth of 
jewellery in Paris, the jeweller giving her a writtent 
promise to exchange the articles if not approved. 
She wore them for half-a-dozen year.?, and then 
intimated to the astonished man her desire to 
change them for others of newer style. He natu- 
rally demurred, arguing, as his advocate ixrged 
before the civil tribunal, that it was unreason- 
able that he should be called upon to accept at 
the price originally paid for them, trinkets that 
had been used constantly for six years. The court 
nevertheless decided that the agreement did not 
define the period during which the exchange 
might be made, and he must do his customer’s 
bidding. This might be law ; equity it certainly 
was not. As' we write, a case of a very similar- 
kind has just been decided in London against Mr 
Streeter, the well-known jeweller, who, having 
promised to take back a diamond ring if not 
approvetl of^ was obliged to do so, though his 
customer had retained it for three years. 

Sharp practice is not always so successful. A 
geutleman took railway tickets for himself, his ser- 
vants, and his horses. After the passengers were 
seated, it was found expedient to mvide the train, 
the gentleman being in. the first part. When the 
second train was about to start, tbe cry was 
‘ Tickets, please.’ The servants having none, they 
and the horses were turned out of their places and 
left behind. The gentleman sued the Company. 
The latter brought forward their by-law settiug 
forth that no passenger would be allowed to enter 
a cai’riage without haying first obtained a ticket, 
to be produced on demand. The court very ixro- 
perly over-ruled the plea, deciding that by deliver- 
ing the ticliets to the master, and not to the 
servants severally, the Company had contracted 
with him personally, and could not justify their 
iailure to carry out the contract they had made. 
This was perhaps just, but we should advise 
that in all such cases each passenger should have 
possession of his own ticket. 

Hood once figured in a court of law as a defend- 
ant in an action for libel, the plaintiff being Sir 
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John Carr, author of Th-e Stranger in Ireland, The^ 
Strang ar ill France, and other tedious books of 
travel. Appended to the poet’s My Pocket-hook, 
or Hints for a right merrie and conceited Tour, in 
Quarto, to be called the Stranger in Ireland in 1805, 
was a sketch entitled ‘ The Knight leaving Ireland 
with regret.’ This was the libel, being, as Sir 
John or his legal aid put it, ‘a certain false, 
scandalous, malicious, ridiculous, and defamatory 
representation of the said Sir , John Carr, in the 
form of a man of ludicrons and ridiculous appear- 
ance, holding a pocket-handkerchief to his face, 
and appearing to be weeping, and also containing 
therein a false, malicious, and ridiculous represen- 
tation f)f a man of ridiculous and ludicrous appear- 
ance following the said representation of the said 
John Carr, and loaded with and bending under the 
weight of three large books, and a jiocket-baml- 
kerchief appearing to be held in one of the hands 
of the representation of a man, and the comers 
tliereof appearing to be tied together as if contain- 
ing sometliiug tlierein, with tlie printed word 
vjanlrohc depending therefrom; tliereby falsely and 
maliciously meaning and intending to represent, 
for the purpose of rendering the said Sir John 
Carr ridiculous, and exposing him to laughter, 
ridicule, and contempt, that one copy of the said 
first above-mentioned boolc,_ and two copies of the 
said secondly above-mentioned book, were so 
heavy as to can.se a man to bend under the weight 
thereof, and that his the said Sir John Carr’s 
wardrobe was very small, and capable of being 
contained in a pocket-handkerchief.' Spite of this 
precise specification of the ofience committed by 
the pencil of the pun-loving poet, twelve good 
men and true failed to find that the traveller had 
been libelled, however much he might have been 
affronted. 

A young man losing his wits througli parental 
thwarting of his matrimonial aspirations, was placed 
in an asylum. Having occasion to leave hi.s charge 
for a few minutes, the attendant forgot to lock the 
door upon him. The lunatic taking advantage of 
the oversight, slipped out of the room, made his 
way to an upper gallery, smashed the window, 
and leaped out a thirty feet fall. The shock 
re.stored Iris reason, but he wa.s crippled for life ; 
and his father brought an action against the 
superintendent of the asylum for compensation. 
The judge ruled that the superintendent could 
not be held guilty of neglect because his subor- 
dinate failed in his duty ; and so saved the jury 
the trouble of asses.sing damages, which, suppo.sing 
they set the benefit done to tire patient’s mind 
again.st the injury done to his limbs, would have 
been a difficult matter for calculation. 

Almost as difficult as that left to certain assessors 
appointed by the civil tribunal of Melun, The 
plaintiff in a case tried in that court alleged that 
M. de Sugoiirac had ordered his gamekeeper to 
place snares near his land, in which ‘bats, owls 
and other night-birds ’ were caught ; in consequence 
of which mice and other vermin had so multi- 
jilied that his crops w’ere spoiled. The tribunal 
holding that if the facts were so, the defendant 
would he liable, appointed three farmers to ascer- 
tain if any damage had been done to the plaintiff’s 
crops ; whether that damage was due to animals 
whose presence on the land arose from the destruc- 
tion of birds of prey by the defendant’s keeper 
and if so, to assess the amount of the plaintiff’s 


loss. — A yet more puzrding suit is still at the time 
we write awaiting the decision, of the American 
bench. A landslip in Shodack filled up a creek 
and turned the water in a different direction. The 
proprietor of a mill deprived of its motive-power, 
sues the farmer owning the land on which the 
slip occurred, not for damage.s, but to compel him 
to restore the stream to its former channel. 


ANOTHEE PAETRIDOE AND Hiai CniCKS. 

A correspondent obliges us with the following : 
‘ Having read the “ Story of a Partridge and her 
Chicks,” which appeared in your journal of 
October 6, 1877, I can fully concur with the 
writer regarding the strong attachment the par- 
tridge has for her young. 

‘ When spending a few holidays in the Highlands 
last summer, I w'a’s wdtness of a somewhat similar 
incident. Accompanying the worthy farmer witli 
whom I was staying to the hayfield one morning, 
the reapers discovered a partridge sitting on her 
eggs right in the way of their scythes. As they 
could not proceed without her being removed, the 
lariner gently lifted her and placed the eggs one 
by one in Ms hat, to carry them to a place of 
safety; the poor bird meanwhile being in great 
distress, watching every movement with fluttering 
wings and palpitating heart, thinking, no doubt, we 
intended robbing lier. No sooner bad she seen the 
last egg safely removed, than, with a cry of delight, 
she llew on to hi.s shoulder, and leaping down 
on the hat containing her eggs, carefully spread 
her feathers, and remained sitting upon them till 
they were placed out of all danger under one 
of the hayricks. On going to see how she fared 
in her new abode in tlie evening, we were greatly 
surprised to see her surrounded by a numerous 
and interesting family. 

‘This bird continued about the farm all the time 
the brood remained by her, and at last got so 
tame that she would feed with the poultry. But 
alas ! Puss made sad havoc among her chicks, only 
seven out of the twenty -three which were hatched 
coming to maturity. Whenever they got the use of 
their wings, they disappeared, and have probably 
ere this time gone the way of all flesh.’ 


TREASUEE-TEOVE. 

SosiBCTiNG I Ve found on my ivay 
Tliroxigh earth to-day ; 

Something of value untold, 

Brighter than gold ; 

Something more fair than the tint 
Of morning glint ; 

Something more sweet than the .song 
Of feathered throng ; 

Something that lovelier glows 
Than queenly ro.se ; 

Something more sparkling fay far 
Than yon bright star ; 

Something I cherish — how well ? 

Words cannot tell. 

Something — Oh, can you not guess ? 

Then I confe,ss. 

Some one ha.s said ‘ Love is blind ; ’ 

Yet do I find, 

Deep in the heart of my Love, 

My Treasure-Trove ! n. K. w. 
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IM A TYPHOON-. 

Our experience of a tyjplioon was during the 
month of October 1875, when the good steamer 
Ava (belonging to the Messageries Maritimes 
Company of France) was on her homeward 
route from Japan to Marseilles. IVe had left 
picturesque Hong-kong, with its lights climbing 
up the sides of the huge Victoria Peak ; we had 
passed through the rooky defile known as the 
Ly-ee-moon Pass, and were fairly on our way 
to Saigon in Cochin-China. Passengers and crew 
together we were some two Imndred souls on board ; 
and taking into consideration the fact that our 
number was composed of twelve different nation- 
alities, we managed to pass those between meal- 
hours which creep so wearily and heavily even on 
board tbe fastest steamers, very agreeably. During 
the daytime we organised matches of quoits or 
‘ bull-board ’ — a game which consists in pitching 
india-rubber pads on to a board divided into dif- 
ferently numbered squEires, at some twelve yards’ 
distance. Occasionally we attemiffed ‘ deck-tennis,’ 
and even cricket ; or we would take violent exer- 
cise by walking briskly up and down tlie deck ; 
or we would lounge, flirt, smoke, read the extra- 
ordinary collection of odd volumes which composed 
the ship’s library j and very frequently tixrn into 
some easy cane- chair and sleep. After dinner we 
had music in plenty ; for amongst our seamen and 
Italian fellow-passengers were many who could 
perform very creditably on tbe piano, lashed amid- 
ships ; and if we had been a little less diverse in 
language, we might have had concerts and theatri- 
cals, as on the P. and 0. steamers. 

The weather for two days was calm, hot, and 
thoroughly tropical. We had embarked at -Yoko- 
hama clad in ulsters and glad of a hot drink •, we 
were now in wliite garments and almost panting 
for a breeze. Double awnings overhead, which 
were frequently wetted, scarcely sufficed to keep 
off the rays of the blistering burning sun during 
the day ; and at night, sleep would only he wooed 
with success by rigging up beds on deck, away 
from the stifling oppressiveness of the cabins 


below. On the third day a slight breeze sprang 
up, and a few clouds sped across the dazzling vault 
of blue sky, as if in flight from some invisible 
pursuing power. Several passengers incontinently 
shut themselves up in their cabins, making them- 
selves as miserable as they could by imagination, 
and refusing to be comforted. (This leads to the 
parenthetical remark, how wonderfully foreigners 
can live, eat, and sleep without the aid of iresli 
air ; for of our hundred passengers, all that re- 
mained on deck after the violent storm-symptoms 
above mentioned were a few Englishmen, and a 
stray Italian silk-merchant on his way home from 
the purchase of silkworms’ eggs in Japan ; from 
annual experience of these seas, doubtless fortified 
against de omr. The remainder were huddled 
together in hot airless cabins, shewing ixp hut at 
meal-times, or contentedly smoking cigarettes in 
the full blast of engine-room smells — anywhere out 
of the pure air and fresh breeze.) So it was for 
us on deck to discern, by various capricious frealis 
of wind, sky, and sea, that a change of no ordi- 
nary nature was about to take place. IVith our 
characteristic insular inquisitiveness about these 
matters, we would jump from the mess-table and 
rusb on deck at an extra pitch of the vessel or at 
the sound of an especially big wave against its 
sides, fearful of losing an iota of the spectacle of 
which we should shortly he unwilling witnesses, 
and leaving our foreign fellow-passengers to them- 
selves and their already sketched -out misery. 

Towards evening the change grew rapidly. Our 
captain, an officer of the French navy, no longer 
headed the festive hoard in the saloon, but was 
on the bridge amidships, consulting charts, sending 
messengers here and there, holding long confabs 
with the first-officer and the chief engineei', and 
betraying generally in his manner no slight degree 
of anxiety. The officers stood in groups eyeing 
the sky and sea, gesticulating and chattering as only 
Frenchmen can do when anything out of the ordi- 
nary is about to occur. Nor was the aspect of 
matters around reassuring. The vast glassy ex- 
pansel of ocean, which had been so mouot,oiious to 
I bur gaze for tbe past two days, was now a seeth- 
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ins, roaring mass of angry Tvave-mountains ; the 
sea-hirds shrieked as they skimmed the crests of 
the ‘vdiite horses ’—sure jiresage of coming ill ; 
our iiiast-Iiead tricolours no longer flapped _ idly 
against the poles, but stood straight out, straining 
and quivering in the breeze. Standing at all 
hecama entirely conditional on one’s power of 
balance ; and there was a nasty heaviness about 
the air and about the colour of sea and sky 
which betokened anything but ease and tran- 
quillity. As Englishmen, travelling on a Erench 
steamer, we were anxious to note the hehaviour 
of the grim, brigandish-looking crew. There were 
great animation and excitement amongst the ofll- 
eers, very few of whom had probabl}'' been trained 
originally for the sea ; but the crew either didn’t 
care or didn’t know about typhoons, or anything 
foreign to dominoes and dice under shelter of the 
forecastle ; they had received no orders to provide 
against contingencies, and so treated matters with 
indifference. 

In the ordinary course of events, at ten p.m. 
most of the passengers, except a few smokers .and 
a stray loving couple or two, would have been 
snug in their berths. But on this evening, wc— 
the English coterie — were in Ml force on deck, 
smoldng and speculating as to the turn matters 
were about to take. As the night wore on, the 
slight eccentricity which had hitherto characterised 
the movements of wind and waves assumed a 
more definite form. The huge ship pitched, and 
tossed, not with the regular swing of an ordinpy 
high sea, hut anyhow and everywhere ; the wind 
screamed through the rigging, and bulged out 
almost to bursting-point the sails, which ■were 
still set as in fair weather. Occasionally a wave 
•would break over the ves.se], driving us oh-servers 
on to stools, chairs, or anything above the level 
of the deck. Still nothing u^as done ; the officers 
chattered and gesticulated, the crew went on with 
their dominoes and dice, hatches were left open, 
awnings fretted and tugged at their bonds, a sail 
was blown to ribbons, but the others wore still 
allowed to bulge and groan in the wind. 

At length a sudden ch.ange took place, and 
officers frantically rushing about informed us that 
■we had got out of our course and were within 
the typhoon cii’cle. The rain came down in 
torrents ; incessant flashes of lightning shewed 
gigantic waves, now burying the vessel in a gulf, 
with great d-ark walls far overhead on every side ; 
no^w lifting her up above the seething abyss 
that yawned far beneath. T'vvo or three big 
lurches sent us all sprawling, in company with 
chairs and divers pieces of loose ship-furniture, to 
the other side of the deck. Other lurches, not to 
he outdone, heat us again to our original positions 
as if w*6 were so many racket-halls. Then the 
o^rder came to clear the decks, take in sail, and 
undo the awnings ; .and as we tottered down the 
companion-ladder and heard the hatches closed 
overhead, we felt very much as if we were being 
packed in a coffin ; .and, to a man, would have given 
anything to be allowed to remain in the fury 
above deck. We then passed three hours, the 
remembrance of which can never fade from the 
minds of the passengers per Ava in that awful 
October night. On deck there ■was at least freedom 
■ of moyemenfc and fresh air. Crammed as ■we were 
into the saloon and cabins, the Black Hole of 
Calcutta would for the time being, have been 


Elysium. At every lurch the whole ship seemed 
to be breaking up; tables, chairs, portmanteaus, 
and cabin furniture dashed about, croclcery iii all 
directions smashed, forms of huddled-up hum, an 
beings swept along like ninepins, women shriek- 
ing, children crying, and men blaspheming in 
every known tongue. Standing upright was of 
course utterly out of the question ; being lashpil 
to a table was bj" no means a safeguard, for 
tables and benches bound to the doclc. by clamps 
of iron yielded to the pressure of huge boxes, 
and fled in company with other lighter fixtures. 
All that could be done was to hang on to tlio 
head-rail running round the saloon ; to have one’s 
head, made the sport of the wall, and to submit 
to one’s legs being made the buffers for boxes and 
trunks, or the jiillars to which lielplcss human 
beings clung as they were swept along. 

This lasted for three hours. At every blow of 
the huge waves every timber in the ship seeme.l 
to creak and proclaim the dissolution of the Ava 
and all on board ; sometimes we lurched to such 
a degree that it seemed impossible that we should 
ever right. One lurch in pavticul'.w, ■which took 
place about two o’clock in the morning, .and which 
.seemed to last five miimtes, although it was prob- 
ably not more than five seconds in duration, is 
never to he forgotten. Fears were entertained, as 
W'e afterwards learned, that the cargo might .shift, 
and at the time of this cahove-inentioned lurch we 
were absolutely given up by the officers. Several 
times we essayed to view matters above deck 
through one of the .after-hatches which had not 
been ■fastened, but each time were literally blown 
down the comp.anion drenched with rain .and spray. 
The big lurch .at two o’clock, however, was the 
height of the typhoon, and by d.aybreak the sea 
had moderated so far as to permit of going on 
I deck. 

What a scene met our eyes as, after o^ver three 
hours’ imprisonment, we stepped out into the 
fresh air! In all directions lay .scattered about 
evidences of the .fearful violence of the typhoon. 
The huge iron davits ivliich had supported one of 
the largest bo.ats were twisted into the semblance 
of a network of corkscrews. The boat herself had 
long since disapxicared. Our foretopmast was 
a complete avreck ; and the other masts had con- 
tributed their quota to the heaps of tackle, blocks, 

' wire-rigging, spars, and tattered sails which 
j encumbered the deck on all sides. ^ But the fore- 
■ part of the vessel bore the most decisive testimony 
to the violence of the typhoon. On this point, 
as might bo expected, the attacks of the -ivaves 
were mainly concentiiffed ; and it is to be doubted 
if much domino and dice playing could have been 
enjoyed by the crew, whose homo Avas in the 
dark mysterious region at the bows. Nufclnng 
ajjparently had escaped. Sheep-pons, coAV-boxe.s, 
poultry-houses, all Averc heaped together in a. 
grand jumble ; and our live-stock mu.st have beoi.-. 
dimiiiislied by a lull hall, ior Ave could see that 
many pens, boxes, and house.s had been SAvept 
away, whilst a very small proportion of the sur- 
vivors ’oonld have been in a fit state to serve as 
healthy food. One boat liad been lifted ■.From its 
davits and forced through the bulwarks on. the 
opposite side of the ship, Avhere it still stuck. 
Scarcely a Avhole untouched yard of bulAvark 
remained, and the sea had evidently niade sevcwal 
perfectly clean SAveeps of the raised forecastle, fox'’ 
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there was si 111 ply nothing left on it at all. How 
the raised ‘gallery’ amidships, on which was the 
steering-house, escaped it was difficult to under- 
! stand ; and if v:-g felt pretty severely the force of 
the storm in a second-hand sort of way between- 
decks, what the poor men lashed to the wheel 
must have experienced during that fearful night, 
exposed to the full violence of the elements, can 
scarcely be imagined. 

However, all hands v.'eut to work willingly to 
clear up and repair damages ; and although it was 
discovered that we had actually been driven back 
more than twenty ] idles, under the influence of 
flue weather and a moderate sea we soon were at 
1 anchor in the sluggish serpentine Saigon lliver. 

Sailors of course experience typhoons frequently 
enough ; but as comparatively few chance travellers 
even in the China seas have witnessed one, this 
necessarily short description may not be found 
uninteresting. 


HELENA, LADY HARROGATE. 

CHAPTER XXXV. — IXTRODUCES A NEW ELEMENT. 

Lord Harrogate, as he turned his hack on Bun- 
delound Mansions — on quitting which he caught a 
glimpse of the redoubtable Colonel Cbutnee, cor- 
pulent, choleric, and purple-faced, being helped 
by an obsequious Hindu bearer and a meek 
London footboy to emerge from the Bath-chair in 
which he was daily drawn forth for exercise — ^felt 
his mind was in a whirl. He had been familiar 
from Ms boyhood with the vague outlines of the 
melancholy history of that young and beautiful 
Clare, Baroness Harrogate, who had for a short 
time borne the title which was now his. 

It had never occurred to Lord Harrogate to 
connect Sir Sykes Deuzil with the disapipearanee 
of the missing child, who, had she lived, would 
have been in her own right a peeress of England, 
until Hold’s strange words, uttered on the occasion 
of his visit to the camp, had given rise to strange 
suspicions. Then he remembered to have heard 
of savage threats breathed by the present pos- 
sessor of Carbery Chase against that youthful 
Lady Harrogate who had been betrothed to him, 
and who had eloped with Colonel De Vere, her 
cousin. Hitherto, he had only regarded these 
meu£ices as a foolish outburst of ill-temper and 
bad taste, not at all in accordance with the usual 
demeanour of the decorous Sir Sykes, and prob- 
ably forgotten, or only treasured up with shame 
and regret, by him who spoke them. 

Hold’s words had made an impression which 
Lord Harrogate could not shake oli ; and without 
giving full credence to the seaman’s insinuations, 
he determined within his own breast that duty 
urged him to sift this business to the bottom.. 
But what was he to do'^ To consult the family 
lawyers was in such a case out of the question. 
Even had not Sir Sykes been tlieir client, Messrs 
Pounce and Pontifex were by no means the sort 
of practitioners whose interest would he easily 
awalceiied in such an aflair. Their business was 
with mortgages and marriage settlements, not with 
murders. Their special mission was to make 
things comfortable for estated clients, arid Crime 
was a monster of which they only read, like other 
honest folks, in the newspapers. ■. 

Still, Lord Harrogate felt the need of profes- 


sional assistance in the quest which he liad under- 
taken, and for a minute the vision of a Private 
Inquiry Ofliee flitted before his mind’s eye. lilr 
Adamopolos or Herr Nicolai, of St Mary Axe and 
Cierkenwell Green respectively, would either of 
them cheerfully charge himself with the craclciug 
of a harder nut than this. Then there recurred 
to Lord Harrogate’s mind the saying of a kuowiag 
friend, Major Raffington of the clubs, with whom 
half the peerage were on speaking terms. 

‘ Hang those men of mystery with their adver- 
tisements in the Agony columns, and their highly 
trained staff of human truffle-dogs, warranted to 
scent out a scandal in the dep)ths of a coal-pit, 
if need be ! The regular fellows at Scotland Yard 
are at any rate under discipline, and so far, more 
satisiiactory to deal with.’ Such had Itcen the 
dictum of Major Raffington, whose Pali-?.Iall 
philosophy was in its narrow w’ay sound enough ; 
and the remembrance of it decided Lord Harrogate 
as to his course of action. A waudoriiig Hausoux 
cab coming within signalling distance, he beckoned 
to the driver. ‘ Scotland Yard ! ’ 

At the central police-office of Scotland Yard, 
Lord Harrogate’s reception, when once his name 
and errand were disclosed, was characterised bj’’ 
that nnimpassioned politeness which is traditional 
with the veteran officers of that blne-eoated army 
of peace to which we look for protection. _ 

In reply to his request for the services of a 
detective, Lord Harrogate, after a brief delay and 
the despatch of a special messenger, was intro- 
duced to Inspector Drew. Lord Harrogate, like 
most of us, had read and heard much of detectives, 
hut he had never seen one. That he did see one 
then, wa,s what it required no trilling cxerlion 
of faith to believe. Inspector Drew diil not look 
in the least like a policeiuau. There was none of 
that military bearing which some of the guardians 
of our homes and hearths affect, no air of being 
a drilled, and disciplined cliampi on of social order 
about him. His plain clothes were very plahi., 
and fitted him loo.seiy withal, nor did he wear 
the portentous clanking boots to which orJinary 
detectives cling so tenaciously. A careful, decent 
sort of person to look upon was Inspector Drew, 
and one who might easily have been _ mistaken 
for a master-carpenter in a small way of business, 
or a town-traveller in hardware, or a strug,gLing 
builder with a couple of terraces and a cresceiit 
or so, mortgaged and unfinished, always on his 
mind. 

The inspector listened with patient respect to 
what Lord Harrogate had to say, making brief 
notes at intervals with a blunt pencil in a burly 
pocket-book. The questions which he asked 
were few and very much to the purpose. \Yliat 
seemed to interest him the most were dates and 
names, whether of persons or places, and these 
he carefully jotted down, trusting to his memory 
for the outlines of the 3 tor;y. When the story 
was concluded, he put up his book and pencil, 
and smiled deferentially from behind his hau 

‘You seem,’ said Lord Harrogate, who had 
noticed the smile, ‘not to credit the idea that 
the child’s disappearance was the result of a 
crime.’ . , 

‘ Well, yoxx see, my lord,’ retoned tho detec- 
tive, roUing up his handkerchief, which he kept 
in the crown of his hat, into the seiiib lance of 
a red crioket*ball, ‘ there was, so far as I can learn, 
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110 money on it. And wliere there ’s no money on 
itj nine times out of ten there ’s nothing np.’ 

Inspector Drew threw into this axiom all the 
weight of his well-matured conviction on. the sub- 
ject; hut his noble emploj’^er was less staggered 
than he, the inspector, had anticipated. It was 
natural, Lord Harrogate thought, that a policeman 
should contemplate the world from a policeman’s 
point of view, setting down all offences against 
person and property to the score of dishonesty 
or drink ; but he himself felt that greed was not 
the only conceivable motive for a lawless act. 

‘There is such a thing as revenge,’ he said 
quietly. 

‘Well, there is,’ answered the detective, with 
frank recognition of an excejition to his own some- 
what narrow rule of theoretical conduct. ‘ I have 
known instances. There ’s been a grudge, you may 
say, and there ’s been a chance. Even, there may 
have been a little hanging about and lying in 
wait ; hut bless you ! not much of it’ 

‘You imply,’ said Lord Harrogate, after a 
moment’s consideration, ‘ that the "bestowing of 
time and thought aud care on a malignant pur- 
pose is rare, arid that most malicious deeds are 
hasty ones V 

‘ You’ve spoken my thoughts, my lord,’ said the 
inspector complacently, ‘ better than I could have 
shaped ’em. People don’t take trouble, even the 
trouble to do mischief, gratis.’ 

But_ Lord Harrogate was not inclined to defer 
on this point, even to so high an authority [as 
that of a superior officer of the metropolitan 
police. To Inspector Drew, who earned hi,s bread 
by bringing under the lash of justice the rogues 
who earned their bread — or the butter to it— by 
nefarious industry, deliberate villainy committed 
neither to save money nor to get money, seemed 
as unlikely as the dream of a poet. Let there he 
a pecuniary motive, and the inspector could be- 
lieve the ugliest story that could be told, hut he 
had no faith in eleemosynary scouudrelisiu. 

Lord Harrogate was of another way of thinking. 
He had not, in his explanation furni.shed to the 
detective, made mention of Sir Sykes Denzil’s 
name ; hut remembering the baronet’s persistent 
melancholy and Hold’s hints, he could not but 
eiitertaiu considerable suspicion as to the real 
character of the supposed accident that had 
occurred so long ago. He had little liking for 
the task on which he found himself, as it were 
perforce, engaged ; but there wa.s in his nature 
a dash of chivalry, which forbade him to sit with 
folded hands while a wrong inflicted long ago 
upon the helpless and unoflending remained 
unpunished and unrighted. 

‘ I cannot quite agree with you there,’ said Lord 
Harrogate seriously ; ‘ though I am not surprised 
that you should rely on the teachings of your 
own experience. Granted that self-iiiterest is the 
mainspring of most crimes. Coiners and forgers 
are not amateurs, and people do not inefc pockets 
or practise burglary for mere amusement. But 
you rather underrate the temptations to which 
an unprincipled man of sufficient education, large 
means, and ample leisure might succumb, when 
brooding over a real or fancied injur}'. I don’t 
know, Inspector, whether I- have succeeded in 
conveying my meaning quite clearly ’ 

The inspector nodded. ‘ Idle : hands,’ he said, 
with some hazy recollections of the poetry of 




Dr Watts, ‘do get queer jobs to do, and ca queer 
tradesmaster to 'teach ’em. And I ’m quite ready 
to admit, my lord, that one man cannot, know the 
world all round, and that there are little games 
the deepest of us may not he up to. I tliink 
your lordship spoke of a bit of a torn letter or 
a card as having been pic.lc.ed up near the water- 
side, when the search for the child was iu 
progres.s ?’ 

No modern student of Assyrian legend lovingly 
poring over the cuneiform character.s on a .scrap 
of Babylonian brick, could have eyed the treasured 
tablet of ine.stimable clay -with a more scrutinising 
care than that wuth which Inspector Drew ex- 
amined this fragment of yellowed pasteboard. 
The card, evidently the half of a visiting-card, 
bore on its face the words — 


STA:Nr)T,SH 
dier Guard.s ; 

and on the back, 

Wilkins 

ney, 

‘ Wilkins ! ’ muttered the inspector, tapping his 
forehead, as though that process would arouse or 
assist his memorjL ‘ I know a few such, but none 
at this moment likely. — Does your lordship know 
the hand ?’ 

Lord Harrogate looked at the faded hand- 
writing, coarse" but painstaking and legible, and 
was compelled to own that he did not know it. 

‘ Not a gentleman’s hand — is it now ? ’ said the 
detective critically. 

‘ No,’ Lord Harrogate answered, smiling ; ‘ I 
think not. Many gentlemen write wor.se, but 
none, as far as my experience goes, with clumsy 
carefulness like this.’ 

‘Didn’t it strike your lordship as a bit odd,’ 
said Inspector Drew smoothly, ‘ that a rough chap 
who handles a pen as a house-painter handles a 
brush, should have been trying his pot-hooks on 
the hack of w'-hat seems to have been the visiting- 
card of an oflicer in the Guards 

The same reflection on his way from Bundel- 
ciuid Mansions to Scotland Yard, had presented 
itself to the mind of Lord Harrogate, and he 
readily .said so. It was the inspector’s turn to 
smile. 

‘ If your lordship will condescend to look 
through these glasses,’ he said, handing the card 
and a horn-rimmed arrangement of lenses across 
the table, ‘I think you’ll see a trifle deeper into 
the millstone than you did.’ 

And by the aid of the magnifier, which wa.s a 
powerful one, Lord Harrogate could distinguisli 
the almost obliterated traces of the original 
pencilled words, in another and more deiioate 
hand, over which the pen-and-ink writing now 
stood. 

‘Certainly, the writer may have had this card 
legitimately in his posses.sion, for auglit we know.’ 

"‘Eeal old copper engraved, you sve, the card 
itself, on the face of it,’ said the detective with 
quite an archreological interesi; in visiting ti.c]ccts ; 
‘none of your modem steel plates and stone- 
cutting, and so forth. But wc mustn’t go too fast, 
my lord. Anybody may collar hold of a card to 
wind fishing-lines upon or thread or anything. 
An angler, or an old Avoman knitting .stoeking.s, 
may have dropped this thing, that we study as if 
it Avere a thousand-pound note.’ 
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HELEIS^A, LADY HAEROGATE. 


Lord Harrogate tlierenpon suggested that the 
Standish in the C4renadier Guards whose name j 
appeared on the card, could, if living, he easily 
traced, and volunteered to niaho the necessary 
inquiries at the War Olfice if, as seemed likely, 
the name should prove to figure no longer in the 
Army List. Inspector Drew undertook to put 1 
a finger, if possible, on the particular Wilkins 
referred to in the brief MS. before liini, and also j 
to ascertain all that could be learned as to the 
antecedents of Mr Richard Hold, 

‘I’d think twice, my lord, before I trusted 
myself at Plugger’s, after dark at anyrate,’ said the 
detective gravely, -when Lord Harrogate mentioned 
his qiurpose of returning the visit which Hold had 
paid him in his tent during the autumn campaign. 

‘ I could shew you cribs less respectable by a deal 
where there ’s less risk for them that have some- 
thing to lose, than at Plugger’s, If you’d like 

company when you go there Ah, well, well ] 

Don’t wet your lips with anything you may be 
offered in the way of liquor, and choose broad 
day for the trip, if you’ll take my advice, my lord.’ 

CHAPTEE xxxvr. — AN UNUSUAL EECEPTION. 

That river-side locality of which Plugger’s board- 
ing-house is an ornament did not present a very 
cheerful aspect on the lowering afternoon of an | 
autumn day, as Lord Harrogate alighted from the 
cab in which he had been conveyed from the West 
End to that far eastern suburb wherein was situ- 
ated Dampier’s Row, The sky, draped with leaden- 
coloured clouds, looked sullenly down upon the 
leaden-colottred surface of the Thames ; and the 
wind moaned among the shipbreakers’ wharfs, 
and the marshy fields where huge old airchors red 
with rust, and worn-out boilers and crumpled 
sheets of battered iroir lay neglected ; and the lazy 
fog crept along the weedy banks, and curled 
above the slimy creeks that narrowed as they ran 
inland. 

There were some hours of daylight left ; for 
Lord Harrogate had judged it better to pay some 
attention to the well-meant warning of Inspector 
Drew, not to call at ‘ the captain’s ’ boarding-house 
after sunset. Arrived in sight of Dampier’s Row 
at last, he recognised the now familiar name of 
Plugger on the dinted brass plate. He rang the 
bell ; and in response to its clangour there appeared 
at the door a white woolly hea^ partially covered 
by a striped nightcap of gay-coloured wool, 
rakishly set on, a pair of small gold ear-rings such 
as foreign sailors often wear, and a wrinkled dusky 
face, tlie original black of which had faded, as 
often happens ■with negroes who have spent many 
years in temperate latitudes, to a nondescript 
brown. 

‘What is there for the service of Monsieur?’ 
askexl the sable janitor of Plugger’s, speaking 
slowly and with a pronounced French accent, and 
carrying his hand in military style to his striped 
nightcap as he spoke, 

‘ I wish to see a Mr Hold,’ returned Lord Harro- 
gate, ‘ who is, I believe, staying here.’ 

‘Ah! ze capitaine ! ’ smilingly rejoined the 
old negro, who may very probably have been a 
shiq)’8 cook, and as probably a French-speakini 
black from Guadaloupe or Martinique. ‘Yais , 
be sail be in. Most of our gentlemans be out 
though, at dis hour. Ha ! Pompey ! Nigger 1 

b_ ^ : ■ ■■■ ■ ■ ■ ' - ■ 


Steward! Your business to attend door, and I 
leave my kitchen and my casseroles to do your 
work for you.’ 

A slim mulatto youth, in a pantry jacket of 
striped cotton, appeared in answer to this appeal. 

‘Cap’eii Hold?’ he said dubiously, on hearing 
the name of the person in request. ‘ Him in for 
sure, but dis child no savvey for certain whether 
him best please to be disturb now.’ 

Hali-a-crown decided Pompey the steward to ■ 
conduct the visitor to the presence of the redoubt- 
able Richard ; and accordingly he ushered Lord 
Harrogate along a passage obstructed by pails, 
dilapidated furniture, and empty hampers, and up 
a narrow staircase, at the top of which was a door 
on which , a blue anchor— attached to which, in 
once bright festoons, was a gilded cable — had been 
painted. 

‘Is Mr — or Captain — Hold asleep, or what?’ 
asked Lord Harrogate in an undertone, noticing 
that Pompey hesitated to knock at the door or to 
turn the handle. 

No, Massa ! ’ whispered the mulatto, rolling 
his expressive eyes towards the unseen occupants 
of the room. ‘ On’y dey mortal short-tempered 
sometimes, after carouse. Dey on spree now 
— one, two, tree days and nights, four of our 
cap’ens, and most time to leave off. Suppose dis 
de finish. Sleep to-night. Wash to-morrow, and 
sober.’ 

Lord Harrogate began to doubt whether he did 
wisely in seeliing an interview with a man of 
Hold’s character^ who had been, as he gathered 
from the steward’s words, engaged in a drinking- 
bout of Gargantuan dimensions. But he reflected 
that what he sought for was the truth, and that 
the hitccaneer in his cups was more likely to 
prove communicative than at another time. 

‘Is this a private room?’ asked Lord Harrogate 
in a low voice. 

The dark youth shook Ms head. ‘We keep 
Blue Anchor,’ he said, with somewhat of that 
childish vanity which goes along with African 
blood, ‘ express for genelmen dat ■want to go on 
spree. No ’stablishment longshore here got same 
’commodation to offer to genelmen. Massa like 
to go in now ? ’ 

And as Lord Harrogate assented, the mulatto 
gently opened the door just wide enough to give 
admission to the visitor, over whose shoulder 
he stood on tiptoe to peer, cautiously, 

‘Hollo! Pompey, you yellow-skinned rascal! 
what d’ye mean by turning strangers into our 
cuddy?’ hailed a hoarse voice, as oopper-visaged 
Oajotain Grincher brought his parboiled eyes and 
bushy white eyebrows and grim mouth to bear 
on the intruders. ‘Since when can’t officers finish 
off their grog comfortable ? ’ 

The fierce old kidnapper had snatched from the 
table a heavy stoneware jug that once had held 
hot water, and, this he was in the act of hurling 
at the mulatto steward, who diicked promptly, to 
avoid it, when his angry eyes met the steady gaze 
of the visitor, and he paused. 

‘ I have not the least wish to intrude uq)ou you, 
sir,’ said Lord Harrogate slowly and with a 
how; ‘and I beg to apologise for any want of 
courtesy in the fashion of my entering here. My 
only desire is to have a few minutes’ conversation 
with a member of your company. Captain Hold, 
whom I have met with before.’ 
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Tliis Tinexpected politeness produced an effect 
on CaptiUii Grinchor whick probably astonished 
that veteran evil-doer. He reeled up trom his 
cliair and made a clumsy bow, as a white bear, 
after a course of education from some travelling 
showman, might have done. 

‘ You he welcome, shipmet, to the Blue Anchor P 
said Captain Grincher, more hoarsely than when 
Iiis husky voice had been raised in menace. ‘Any 
friend of Dick Hold --see, Dick the lubber, isn’t 
ready to answer to his name — is free of quarter- 
deck and cabin. — Steward, a chair for the gentle- 
man passenger. Bustle there ! — And now, mister, 
put a name to it. Here's whisky; here's the 
French brandy we used to run in when first 
I learned to haul a rope ; here's peach-stuff from 
Baltimore ; and this'^ — grasping a jar that stood 
Upon the table, among shattered tobacco-pipes, 
sodden pools of liquor, dirty glasses, jug.s, empty 
bottles, and lemon-peal — ‘ is the good Jamaica, the 
king’s allowance, as we called it forty year ago, 
that beats the lot of ’em.’ 

That Captain Grincher, after his long vigil, was 
but slightly intoxicated at that moment, was toler- 
ably clear. But Lord Harrogate’s chief interest 
wus in the other members of the group, one of 
whom, snoring heavil}’’, reclined on a horse-hair 
sofa ; w’hile a second, of spare form and with long 
dark hair tossed wildly to and fro, was rocking 
himself slowly and with a low crooning cry in. 
his chair; and a third crouched, leaning on the 
table, his head buried between his arms. 

■ ‘Hillol Dick! rouse upl’ ahoirted Captain 
Grincher, employing his two hands as an impro- 
vised speaking-trumpet. — ‘And you Sam, avast 
that whimpering noise, like a sick hound in the 
moonshine, Cuba- way.' 

With the perversity of an intoxicated man, the 
person acldres.sed, and wdio, as he rocked himself 
to and fro, had kept up but a low moaning cry, 
now burst out shrilly: ‘Keep them off! Kill 
them ! Don’t let them gibber at a Avhite man 
like that, with their ugly black faces and grinning 
ivories. Only a lot of niggers, wmrn^ they 7 
Answer me that, you precious partners, that don’t 
stir a finger to beat back the pack of them from 
me!’ 

‘Wouldn’t you say,’ remarked old Captain 
Grincher with infinite disgust, ‘that a fellow who 
can let a set of niggers — rubbed out in Texas 
years and years agone, when he was outlawed 
after the war, and the slaves were set free and 
given lands — weigh upon him that way, wasn’t 
fit to handle a ship in dirty weather ? Yet when 
lie hasn’t got too much of the Bourbon aboard, 
Bam Barks is a man. 'Tis in the education of 


him, ye sec—coming of chapel-going parents — the 
difference lies! I’m of the old breed. Blacks. 




live or dead, don’t trouble me, although more than 
once, in the South Seas, I'Ve’- — 

‘Wm’c, mate!’ interrupted the deep voice of 
Ilichard Hold, as that reputable person lifted his 
haggard head, which had hitherto been pillowed 
on his arms, and looked around him with a dawn- 
ing intelligence in his bloodshot eyes. ‘You 
oughter know by this, what tales it’s best not to 
tell out of school.’ 

Oaptaitt Grincher, though, he took the advice 
in. dudgeon, so far ]irofited by it as to abstain 
from any definite statement as to Ms Polynesian 
expcriGiices. 


‘You remember mo, Mr Flold?’ said Lord 
Hfurogatc, as be .saw the light of recognition 


kindle"" in' Pachard’s rod eyes, as they blinkingly 
)f the visitor. The master- 


scanned the face of 
mariner did not immediately reply, but .for some 
thirty seconds or so stared at Lord Harrogate with 
the dull menace which wo may often note in the 
glaring eyes of an over-driven ox. Then, with 
shaking hand, he clutched a l)otllc. at hi.s elboi.v, 
and pouring out a glassful of the fiery spirit which 
it contained, tossed it off' as if it had been pure 
water, and then, with a hand that shook no more, 
reifienished the glass and drank a portion of its 
contents. Ho was evidently by a great effort of 
the will shaking off', as hardened topers can some- 
times do, the effects of the debauch. 

‘I have come,’ punsued Lord Harrogate, ‘just 
to talk over with you, if yoit are willing, the 
matter on which you spoke to me at the bivouac 
in Woolmor Forest. If another time or place 
would’ 

‘No! confound it, no!’ broke in Hold buskily, 
but coherently enough. ‘I talked, I’m afraid, 
sad rubbish when I beat up your quarters, .and 
I'aslc your pardon, I ’m sure, for the trouble I gave 
you. Fact is — I ’d been drinking, and drinking 
just eirough to set my tongue going. Fact is too, 
I was vexed then with a party that shall be name- 
less, and being, as I said, the wmrse for liquor, 
dragged his name into my yarn. Don’t you mind 
it, mister ! I ’m not quite myself when I ’ve had a 
glass too much — or too little. What I said ain’t 
no more worth remembering than the chatter 
of the monkeys, Dick Hold ’s famous for it. — 
Isn’t he, Grincher ? ’ 

Captain Grincher met thi.s appeal with a string 
of muttered maledictions of a sweeping character, 
and tinkling the tea-spoon in his tumbler, tossed 
off the remainder of his grog; while the Aulerican, 
.still swaying himself to and fro, set up a yelp 
like that of a dog in pain. 

‘ If you would give me a few moments’ conver- 
sation,’ Lord Harrogate began; but Dick sullenly 
cut him short with; ‘’Taint no manner of iise. 
You think perhaps, because you’re a soldier- 
officer and have a handle to your name, you can 
order a fellow like me as I ’d order the steward, 
Pompey there, to bring me a can of punch. If so, 

‘Come, come, Mr Hold, we need not quarrel,’ 
replied Lord Harrogate, with imperturbable good- 
humour. ‘ I listened to you patiently enough the 
other night, you know.’ 

‘And that’s true too,’ said Hold, dropping his 
voice to a lower key. ‘’Twarn’t you that sought 

me before I was blockhead enough to W ell ! 

sir, or my lord, I hear no malice. Better pass a 
wet sponge over that part of your memory where 
you 've scored up 'vvhat concerns Dick Hold, that ’s 
all!’ 

He drank oft' the residue of the ’vvhisky in his 
glass as he spoke, and snapping his finger-s, leaned 
heavily back in hi.s cliair, and coni'ronted his 
visitor with an air of impenetrable olistinacy. It 
was plainly useless to ply him with argument or 
question. 

‘If ever you see cause to change your mind. 
Captain Hold,’ said Lord Harrogate as he rose, 
‘ I shall he glad to hear from you.’ 

Hold nodded doggedly. But old CTqitain Grin- 
cher insisted on accompanying the guest to the 



head of tlie stairs, and in roaring for Pompey, 
nnder threat of rope’s-ending, to appear and shew 
the gentleman to the street door. 

‘we’re not savages,’ said the veteran apologeti- 
cally. ‘ We can keep a civil tongue in our heads, 
at Plugger’s, for such as are civil to us.— Ahoy ! 
darky f snowball ! I ’ll put a little life into you 
ii you don’t tumble up smarter when I call. — 
Good-day, shipmet ! ’ 

And Captain Grincher went back to his sym- 
posium ill tlie Blue Anchor, leaving Lord Harro- 
gate, under Ponipey’s guidance, to tliread his way 
to the front-door, and^emerge at length upon the 
dank pavement of Dampier’s Eow. 

j PAMPHLET S. 

i Pamphlets— the name given to one or a few 
! printed sheets, and for the most part on subjects 
j of transitory interest — do not now command any 
j great measure of respect. They are an antiquated 
! method of bringing matters under public notice, 

I and have been largely superseded by the news- 
j papers. To understand the history of pamphlets, 
i we must carry the mind hack to the seventeenth 
: century, when newspapers were scarcely known, 

' and (what is more significant) when the press was 
; placed under severe legal restraints. At that time, 

; pamphlets embodying the opinions of political or 
! theological partisans were in numerous instances 
' privately printed and scattered about profusely on 
the streets of London. When men did not dare to 
express their opinions openly, and when no printer 
or publisher would put his name to lucubrations 
of doubtful tendency, secret presses in the back- 
rooms of private dwellings were throwing off 
hundreds of pamphlets to be furtively disseminated 
among the populace. It was no unnsual thing in 
a morning to see Gheapside and Fleet Street 
scattered with pamphlets, to be picked up by any- 
body, and of the origin of which no one was aware. 
So far as the pamphlets of old times have been 
preserved, they present a curious historical record. 
Without consulting them, an historian would have 
but an imperfect idea of the convulsed state of 
feeling in past times— for be it always kept in 
mind that newspapers and other popular engines 
of intelligence and controversy are but of compara- 
tively modern date. 

The British Museum contains one of the largest, 
finest, and most valuable collection of political 
pamphlets in the world. We do not say the 
veiy largest, because possibly the National Library 
at Paris contains a still more extensive collection, 
xeferring to events during the great French Eevo- 
lution. The vast collection in the British Museum 
refers principally to the middle of the seventeenth 
century, when Charles I, began to be in colUsion 
with iris people, and continued nearly till the 
Eestoration of his son. The twenty years from 1640 
to 160*0 were peculiarly the age of pamjjhleteeis ; 
though it is proper to say that pamphlets were 
fired off without stint so long as the Stuarts were 
ou the throne. It is interesting to, take a retro- 
spective glance at these old pamphleteering times. 


In 1640, among the booksellers of Lomlon was 
Mr Thomason, Thomlinson, or Tomlinson — all 
three modes of spelling being adopted, but with 
the best claim to correctness for tlie first. He 
conceived the idea of collecting copies of all the 
pamphlets which appeared in great number about 
that time, as permanent records of men’s opinions, 
arguments, and policy. As soon as he had pur- 
chased (sometimes at great cost, owing to being 
what publishers call ‘ out of print ’) the pamphlets 
of preceding years, others appeared in still increas- 
ing number. The first blood of the Civil War, 
shed in 1G42 ; the surrender of Gliaides as a 
prisoner in 164.6 ; his execution in 1649 ; the dis- 
solution of the parliament, and the assumption of 
power by Cromwell — all gave Thomason a fall 
amount of work to do, in collecting copies of the 
pamphlets which issued every day from the press. 
And so he continued his labours till 1660, amid 
heavy expenditure, personal danger, and almost 
insurmountable difficulties. 

There was the collection ; but— what to do with 
it ? Like the wdiitc elephant from Siam, and like 
the Yicar of Wakefield’s big picture, room had 
to be found for it. Thomason was weE served 
by confidential agents, who managed to conceal 
from the authorities the fact that the heap was 
constantly increasing. At last the difficulty of 
concealment became very trying, and had to be 
met by various manceilvres. The Puritans being 
in power through the greater part of the period, 
and intensely hostile to the royalists, it became 
a matter of much peril to include royalist pam- 
phlets in the collection ; and yet without such in- 
clusion the collection would be shorn of half its 
value. Thomason narrowly watched the move- 
ments of the Puritan armies; when they went 
north, he carried his costly collection south ; when 
they went east, he went west. But the more bulky 
the collection became, the more diflieult was it 
to move about in this way. At one time he had 
some idea of sending the pamphlets for safety to 
Holland ; but he dreaded the perils of the sea. 
At last he hit upon a whim.sical and successful 
expedient. , He caused the pamphlets to be packed 
in solid heaps resembling tables, placed around 
the walls of a large storeroom or warehouse, and 
covered with canvas. Although often suspected,* 
no one betrayed him. Gii one occasion he was 
imprisoned for seven weeks by the Puritans ; but 
his secret never leaked out. 

There is reason to believe that some of the 
royalists had a surmise concerning the existence 
of the Thomason Collection. In 1647 the king, 
while travelling as a prisoner towards the Isle of 
Wight, had one of the pamphlets in his possession. 
While still at Hampton Court, he desired to see 
this paxtieular pamphlet; and Thomason sent it 
to him on loan, though with some misgiving as 
to its safety. After a time the pamphlet was 
returned, with ' the king’s earnest exliortation to 
• Thomason to continue the collection. The collector 
afterwards printed a remarkable momoranduin. I 
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concerning this incident. When, two gentlemen 
of the court came to liini to borrow the pamphlet 
for the king, he told them that all he had Avas 
at His Majesty’s command, hut nevertheless ex- 
pressed sonie apprehension — ‘ presuming that Avhen 
HisMajestie had done with it, little account Avould 
be made of it, and if I should lose it, by that loss 
I slioirld lose a limb of my collection, which I 
should bo A^eiy sorry to see, well knowing it Avould 
be impossible to supply it if it should happen 
to be lost,’ His fears, though happily relieved, 
were not wholly groundless ; for the king let the 
volume fall in the mud AAdiile journeying as a 
prisoner to Carisbroolce, The particular volume 
that contained this pamphlet has been examined 
much more recently, and found to have a great 
number of stains on the edges of the leaves, some 
more tlnui an inch in depth. When Ave consider 
the state of the roads at that period, Ave may 
imagine the plight into AAdiich a book would be 
brought by dropping into a slough of mud from 
the hand of a horseman. 

After the hapless king’s death and the assump- 
tion of the Protectorate by CroniAvell, Thomason 
found his OAvn warehouse no longer a safe repository 
for his pamphlets. lie made a pretended sale of the 
collection (so far as it had gone at that time, 1653) 
to the University of Oxford, as being better able 
to hear up against any prosecution that might be 
Avaged. So far as we can judge, he continued to 
add to the collection for seven years longer, and 
to send the additions to Oxford. 

Mr Thomason died in the year of the Great Eire 
of London, 16G6 ; and his really precious collec- 
tion Avas still at Oxford. By his Avill he left it in 
trust for the benefit of bis children. But now 
came on another series of troubles, commercial 
not political. What Avas the value of the collec- 
tion ) Who could tell ? As there Avas no other 
such collection in existence, it Avas really priceless 
in that sense ; Avhile, if Ave adopt the rule that 

The value of a thing 

Is Avhat it AA'ill bring, 

then it required to be ascertained Avhat the collec- 
tion Avould really bring in money. The collection 
was bought some years afterwards by Mearne the 
bookseller, at a price Avhicli does not seem to have 
been placed upon record, for Charles 11. ; but the 
king, nob AA'illiiig to keep pamphlets Avhich dAvelt 
so much on the irnhappy years of his early life, 
alloAved Mrs Mearne, after her husband’s death, 
to sell them at the best obtainable price. It avus 
said that the collection had been so highly priced 
as to lead to the refusal of four tliousand pounds 
for it. But the market, to use a commercial 
phrase, Avas lost. As time wore on, fcAver arul 
fewer persons cared about the matter. When the 
Stuarts had given Avay to the House of Orange, 
and this to Anne, and this to the House of 
Hanover, the memory of the old Cromwell days 
died out, Oldys the historical antiquary valued 
the collection at no more than one-twentieth 
part the above-named sum. In 1745 it still 
remained in the possession of a member of the 
Mearne family, Mr Sisson. Erora him it passed 
to his sister, Miss Sisson; and at length George 
III, shortly after his ascent to the throne, pur- 
chased the collection for a sum of between three 
ahfl four hundred pounds. 

Thus ended the trading or commercial history 


of the Thomason pamphlets. What Avould the 
collector have thought, if he could Imve foreseen 
that a king of England Avould obtain such a collec- 
tion for so little money — a collection tluit had 
involved tAventy years of labour, research, diffi- 
culty, and personal danger! George HI. presented 
them (the best part of the transaction) to the 
British Museum, in trust for the British nation. 

At Avliat time they Avero uniformly bound up 
into a series is not exactly recorded. They are 
bound in two thousand Amlumes, the octaAms being 
brought together; and the small quartos, large 
quartos, and folios similarly treated. 

The reader Avill haAm no difficulty in believing 
that these remarkable pamphlets touch all sides 
of the burning questions Avhich agitated the public 
mind in the middle of the seventeenth century. 
Controversial theology and ecclesiastical rivalry 
had their share as Avell as party Avrangling and 
great political questions. Some of those for 
1643 are thus headed — ‘Newes out of yo Lowe 
Couutreyc, in tAAm letters, one to ye Earl of New- 
castle, ye other to Captain Crysp’ — ‘A Relation 
of a Victorie obtained by Sir li, Hopton over my 
Lord of Stamford in Cornewall’ — ‘ Humble 
Petition of y® best affected Jlinistcrs of y“ Citty 
of Loudon to yo Lords and Commons’ — ‘ Some 
Wiser than Some, or a display of ye times past 
and present’ — ‘Mr Corbett’s East Sermon before 
y® House of Commons.’ One title suffices to sheAV 
hoAV the Royalists and Roundheads belaboured 
one another, at a time Avhen it had not yet become 
dangerous for the former to speak out — ‘An ex- 
act description of a Roundhead and a Long-head 
Shag-poll, taken out of the finest Antiquities and 
Records ; ’ it AA'as Avritten to confute ‘ The Ridicu- 
lous, Absurd, and beyond comparison most foolish 
baffle-headed Pamphlets sent into the World by a 
Stinking Locust,’ A pretty foretaste here of the 
language likely to he employed in the pamphlet 
itself. 

Passing over the greater part of the period 
covered by the Thomason Collection, Ave see what 
an altered state of public feeling marked 1660 and 
one or two subsequent years — ‘The Relation of 
His Majestic’s Entertainment passing through the 
City of Loudon to his Coronation’— ‘ Neptune’s- 
Address to His most Sacred Majesty Charles the 
Second, for severall Shows upon the Water before 
Whitehall ’ — ‘ Tiie Eortunate Change ; being a 
Pauegyrick to His Sacred Majesty upon his Coro- 
nation’ — ‘Verses on the blessed and happy Coro- 
nation of Charles the Second’ — ‘A Poem on St 
James his Park, as lately improA^ed by I-fis 
Majesty’ — ‘An Ode on the fair Weather that 
attended His Majesty on his Birthday and his 
Coronation’ — ‘AHymne called England’s Hosanna 
to God, ‘ in imitation of the Song Sung by the 
Angels, Glory to God,’ &c. 

Lord Macaulay is known to haA'-e made use of 
this unique and extensive collectiou in preparing 
the materials for the opening cliapters of his 
History of Hnylandj he Avell kncAv the value of 
such pamphlets as exponents of the opinions and 
feelings of men at the times of Avhich he Avas 
writing. Isaac Disraeli remarked justly enough, 
that it is not alone the political Avorld Avhicli aa^c 
find mirrored in such pamphlets. ‘ They enter into 
every object of human thought. The silent revolu- 
tions in manners, language, liahits, are set before 
us. The interest which some take in novel sub- 
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jeots of discovery would be -wholly lost -were it 
aiot for these records ; and indeed it is the multi- 
plicity of iDamphlets on a particular topic or 
object which appear at a particular period that 
offers the truest picture of piublic opinion. Many 
men eminent in rank, or who, from their position, 
have never written anything else, have -written a 
pamphlet ; and as the motive must be urgent 
■which induces any such to have recourse to this 
pdan, so is the matter of deeper interest ; and it has 
often hapjpened that the public have thus derived 
information which else had not reached them. 
The heads of parties have sometimes iss-ued these 
as manifestoes ; and the tails have sometimes thus 
let out secrets for which they have been repri- 
manded.’ 


A SCARE IN CONNEMARA. 

IN TWO CHAPTEES. — CHAPTBE 11. 

On resuming o-ur journey, my two Irish, friends 
became more particular in their inquiries, and my 
slumbering fears were again roused. As we were 
creeping on the road towards Letterfrack, they 
became more confidential in their conversation, 
and more mysteriou.s in their manner. One of 
them slyly whispered to me that he had pene- 
trated my disguise ; that he and his friend kne-w 
what my errand was in that district ; that I was 
‘Captain O’Connor,’ and that both they and the 
other ‘Nationalist boys’ -would be very glad 
to see me. I was foolish enough, in, the first 
instance, to feel flattered at being taken for a 
renowned Eenian leader, and believe that I to 
some extent encouraged the decej)tion by pre- 
tending to be as mysterious as my two inexpli- 
cable friends. But as their apparent cordiality^ 
increased, my o-wn courage began to be corre- 
spondingly depressed, until at length I felt — Bob 
Acres-like — as if it was all oozing out at my finger- 
ends. At each renewed compliment to myself 
personally and to the great patriotic cause I was 

3 osed to have so fervently at heart, I only 
} disjointed and evasive replies, which might 
either have done duty for studiously concealed 
mysteries — which they were not — or for heart-sick 
and apprehensive fears, which they undoubtedly 
were. We were now skirting the celebrated 
Twelve Pius of Connemara, and though the 
scenery was at some points almost awful from its 
majestic solemnity and sublimity, I was in no 
mood for its enjoyment, wriggled uneasily in my 
seat, and prayed fervently for our arrival at 
Clifden, where I fondly hoped I should see the 
last of my pertinacious tormentors. 

In the meanthne Morrissy and Hanlon appeared 
to be m the Ml current of enjoyment. They 
■were ‘ keeping their spirits uiJ by pouring spirits 
down,’ and at each post-station they were always 
ready, as they said, to stretch their legs and ‘put 
themselves outside of a pint of stout’ or ‘ a noggin 
of whisky.’ As the afternoon waned, the -weather 
became delightfully fine ; and at every turn of 
the road we encountered some new reach of 
mountain scenery, or noticed with pleasure the 
sun’s rays broken and diverted by passing clouds 
into little exquisite bits of chromatic effect, which 
were; as marvellous in their realistic influences as 
some of Turner’s most delicious, but sometimes 
pronounced impossible masses of colotxrlng. 


Arrived at length at Clifden, we found that 
town finely located on an inlet from the Atlantic, 
quite a model place as far as regards buildings 
both public and private, and rich in picturesque 
scenery, both wildly natural and artificially cre- 
ated. And though my two Hibernian car-com- 
panions joined us at the dinner-table, that meal, 
to which hunger was the j>leasante3t sauce imagin- 
able, passed off very agreeably, even though I 
was troubled to find that Morrissy and Hanlon 
again evinced a disposition to travel over the dan- 
gerous ground of national politics. W e were sub- 
sequently standing on a rocky knoll overlooking 
the sea, admiring the gorgeously empurpled sun- 
set, -when -we heard the noise of an approaching 
car, and on turning our eyes in the direction of 
the hotel were astonished to see Mr Doolan on a 
private conveyance, and accompanied by a conple 
of the Royal Irish Oonstahulary in full uniform. 
In answer to our frank expressions of welcome, I 
noticed that his demeanour was somewhat distant 
and repellmg in its character, for he peremptorily 
checked our cordial advances by requesting the 
pleasure of our company at once in a private room 
of the hotel. 

When we had there assembled, an anxious and 
expectant group, Doolan broke the silence by re- 
marking : ‘ Perhaps you are not aware, gentlemen, 
that I am an officer of the Irish Constabulary 1 ’ 

‘ I had not the least idea of it,’ I replied — ^for 
Morrissy and Hanlon were almost dumbfoiinded, 
and unable to get out a word. ‘ But if you are an 
inspector, what has that to do with us '? “ Our 

withers are unwriing,’” I added, in a mock- 
theatrical manner. 

‘ That we shall probably ascertain by-and-by,’ 
continued Doolan ; ‘but in the meantime it is my 
duty to ask yon a few questions, — You are an 
Irishman, Mr Morrissy; what is your present 
business in Ireland ? What is your little game in 
this district ? ’ 

Morrissy, whose deafness, either real or assumed, 

I here stood him in good service, replied, as if in 
echo of the constable’s question : ‘ I don’t know 
what game there is in this district, except hares 
and rabbits, and a few trouts in the .mountain 
streams,’ 

‘By what name do you call jmurself now?’ 
resumed Doolan. 

‘ I call myself an Irishman,’ Morrissy replied 
with a grin. 

‘ Where are you now established ? ’ 

‘ I am not established at all, at all,’ continued 
Morrissy ; ‘ I am disestablished at ^^d 

want an establishment.’ 

‘Why are you travelling here in Connemara?’ 
said Doolan, whose face was now getting bronzed 
from loss of temper. 

‘I have not been in Mayo for many a year— not 
since 1847,’ answered Morrissy. 

‘ What took you to the States ? ’ 

‘'The ship that crossed the ocean,’ replied 
Morrissy. 

‘Were you not obliged to leave the country?’ 
demanded Doolan, with particular emphasis. 

‘You would he obliged if I would leave the 
country,’ repeated MoMissy, stupidly scratching 
Ms poU. ‘Well, I shall leave when I am ready, 
and not before.’ 

Doolan, severely ; ‘ Are you not a “ Young Irish- 
man? ”’ 
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Morrissv : 'Sliure if I am a “Young Irisli- 
luan,’' it is of old standing, since I am now fifty 
years of age/ 

This last sally provoked a laugh, and even 
Dookn’s risibilities appeared to be somewhat 
tickled, but he continued his examination by ask- 
ing: ‘E'oWj no nonsense! You are here on 
secret national business, I opine. Do you not 
licloiig to a secret society 

‘I know and belong to several secret societies,’ 
zesponded Monissy, with a comical expression of 
■countenance. ‘ I am an Odd Fellow', an. Ancient 
Druid, a member of the Ancient Order of Ante- 
diluvian Buffaloes, and I also belong to the 
Honourable Society of Owlets or Fly-by-nights, 
in the town of Fleeceboiough, in Yorkshire, 
England/ , 

H could control myself no longer, but 
broke out in a hearty guffinw. Doolan pursed up 
liis brows with meditative severity, and then told 
Morrissy tliat the language he and Hanlon had 
used ali "Westport was certainly seditious ; that 
he had felt it his duty to consult his superior 
officer respecting it ; that ho had since seen Mr 
Sarsfiehl, a justice of the peace, and had froni that 
gentleman obtained an authority to detain all 
three of us, on suspicion of being Irish Americans 
engaged in construct] ve-treason-fclony ; and that 
particular and private inquiries had been insti- 
tuted ill Yorkshire about Morrissy and myself, 
but that no reply had yet been received to the 
telegrams. Doolan added that he had obtained 
<mr names and addresses from our luggage at the 
Westport hotel, and that, pending further informa- 
tion respecting us, we were to consider ourselves 
in custody. The two Irishmen who had been so 
particularly inquisitive about my concerns during 
the car-ride, liere entered the room, in answer to 
an almost imperceptible signal from Mister Doolan, 
and jsr.oeeedcd to close up to us, as if they were 
awaiting an order for putting on the handcuffs. 
That last extreme order, however, was not yet 


given. 




Here was a dilemma ! Morrissy and I wore 
anxious to get on to Galway without any loss of 
time. We there expected letter.?, as well as 
instructions as to whether our holiday could be 
prolonged ; and all our arrangements appeared 
Hkely to be knocked on the head, all because a 
■couple of soft-headed and soft-hearted Irishmen 
could not avoid talking politics over their whisky, 
and could not avoid fraternising ‘ at home in ould 
Ireland/ when so far away from their respective 
homes. The mischief was now out. My sus- 
picions had not been groundless at Westport. Our 
party had had their fling, and now they must be 
prepared to pay the piper. 

The next victim for cross-examination wns 
Hanlon. He had pulled himself together better 
than I expected under the circumstances; and 
though his behaviour under the crucial test of 
questioning was characterised by a certain amount 
of happy audacity, there was an evident air of 
sincerity in his answers, that appeared to embarrass 
Doolan, not a little. It is true that that constable 
was fully protected against consequences. Not 
only had he the authority of Ms superior officer 
and of a justice of the peace to back Mm, but he 
had also the law on his side ; for Mayo had then 
been 'proclaimed/ and the servants of the crowm 
were supported in many essential psaticulars 


in the commission of acts which •would be con- 
demned as ' ffilse imprisouiiiftiits ’ in England. Not 
on this account, therefore, was it that Doolan was 
troubled in spirit. No ! it was becauso_ he vvas an 
Irishman, and keenly sensitive to ridicule ; and 
he appeared to contemplate the possibility that he 
had discovered that terrible product of over-zeal, 
a ' mare’s nest.’ He, however, soon again screwed 
np his courage, and at once placed Hanlon on the 
rack. 

I confess that even if I tried ever so much, 
I should utterly fail to reproduce the scene that 
ensued, in all its serious as well as its hpmorous 
aspects. Both were sons racy of the soil, keen- 
witted, sarcastic, earnest, and eager for the mental 
encounter; and though Doolan endeavoured to 
preserve the ’vantage-ground given him by judi- 
cial authority, he was from time to time stung 
into remembering that he was, after all, but a 
man, although happening to be ' clothed in a little 
brief authority,’ He scver.al times lost his teiiipcr 
for a moment, and could only recover him- 
self at a sacrifice. Assked why he had come to 
Ireland after such a long sojourn at .Baltimore, 
TJnited States, Hanlon replied that he had been 
fortunate in business ; that he was not so young 
as he once was ; and that he felt a great yearning 
to see the ' ould counthry ’ again, and before 
he returned for good to his American home. 
This was a decided hit foi: Hanlon, for ho had 
unconsciously struck the chord of love of country 
which vibrates in every true man’s breast; and 
even Doolan was obliged to acknowledge the 
humanising and patriotic sentiment. Questioned 
as to his reasons for bringing with hiin an Ameri- 
can ropeating-iiflo and revolver, Hanlon answered 
that they were presents from the new countiy 
to his lu’other in Limerick, whose name and address 
he then and there openly proclaimed. As to the 
watch, wdth its emblazonment of Irish harp and 
shamrock, he maliciously asked Doolan if a true 
Irishman was to be blamed for carrying a scientific 
toy which so vividly illustrated Ms love for Ireland, 
though he, when at his new homo, W'as some thou- 
sands of miles away from the dear old soil In 
conclusion, he politely informed Mister Doolan 
that he was a large floor-cloth manufacturer in 
Baltimore, employing some couple of hundred 
hands, and that he should be glad to execute a 
large wholesale order for every workhouse, prison, 
and lunatic asylum in that part of the country! 
As this information was emphatically and convinc- 
ingly poured .forth by the now impassioned Hanlon, 
I stole a glance at Doolan, and could scarcely help 
pitying that unfortunate official. It was evident 
that he was staggered by the 'new comphixion 
put upon the affair; and though he coulil not 
help feeling that he Lad been warranted :iu tlie 
extreme steps he had taken, he was unable to 
satisfy his own mind that the explanations given 
by Hanlon and Morrissy were not full and explicit 
enough, and certainly bore the impress oi‘ truth 
upon the luce of them. The two subordinate 
constables appeared to enjoy the porjilexity of 
their superior officer, but were too well discip- 
lined to show it, except by mobile .facial contor- 
tions, which at times they w'ere unable altogether 
to control. 

As the youngest member of the company I here 
ventured to suggest that we should partake of a 
little refreshment. I asked if such long palavers 
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Vr’ere not very dry v'ork, and ■\vhetlier it would 
not be better' to discuRS the matter more quietly 
over a .qlass of grog, adding that if things came to 
the worst the stains quo could at any moment be 
resumed, and that no disadvantage could attach to 
cither policemen or politicians in the meantime. 
Tliis suggestion gave Doolatr a respite, for which 
he was "evidently grateful ; but he made this re- 
mark respecting it: ‘I may as well inform you, 
ifr llorrissy and Mr Talbot, that I have tele- 
grainiod respecting you to the municipal autho- 
rities at Ifleeceborough, and that I expect an 
answer every moment.’ 

Although I immediately felt the impropriety of 
the remark, and found that I had no sooner opened 
ray mouth than I had, Pat-like, ‘ put my foot into 
it,’ I could not for the life of me help remarking : 
‘I am glad you have taken that step, Doolan, for 

I am a man -well known to the police at Fleece- 
borough.’ 

Doolan glanced at me with astonishment when 

I made this unhappy observation. It instantljr re- 
vived his latent suspicions. A man with an inti- 
mate knowledge of the police could only be a 
suspicious character — such was certainly his Irish 
experience of such cases. I was asked for an 
explanation, and promptly furnished it. I stated 
that ray business avocations brought rne into daily 
intercourse not only with the police but the 
magistrates of my native town in Yorkshire ; and 
after I had shewn and satisfied him that this 
could he a state of things that could exist without 
danger to the State or treachery and treason to the 
Grown, his brows again unbent, and whilst he 
.somew'hat coldly admitted my plea, he censured 
me for my imprudence in speaking thus flijjpantly 
of powers’ and constituted authorities, 

‘ And now,’ Doolan continued, ‘ I shall be able 
to see my w^ay more clearly if your credentials of 
re.spectability are only supported by the evidence 
of your Mayor and your Superintendent of Police,’ 

Just at this Juncture a telegraph messenger 
entered the room and handed a telegram to 
Doolan. It w'as from the Police Superintendent 
of Fleeceborough, and ran as follows : 

‘ Post-office Teleohaph. From Fast Fetterloch, 
Supcrintendeyit of Polios, Fleeceborough, Yorkshire— 
To Dominick Doolan, Pvoyal Irish Gomtabulary, 
Lecnane or Qlifden, Ireland.— Marxissj and Talbot 
are neither American Irish nor Fenians. _ They are 
respectable citizens in this town, fond of spouting, 
but with no treason about them. Eemember me 
kindly to Talbot.’ 

This communication was so far satisfactory that 
Doolan at once held out his hand to Morrissy and 
my.seif, and begged our pardon for the trouble 
and annoyance Tie had given us. The twm stern 
constables moved off to a respectful distance, and 
appeared as if they would like to queuch their 
thirst. The hint was not lost ; and although 
the three raemhers of that model force (for so it 
is in many respects), the Royal Irish Constabu- 
lary, were exceedingly modest in their addresses to ! 
the potent liquor,' the eftect was seen in their 
increased courtesy- and kindness, and in the, agree- 
ablcness of their conversation, which was extended 
to a late hour of the night. But Hanlon was still 
under a cloud ; Mister 'Doolan had, however, des- 
patched another message to Limerick ; and early 
next morning an answer was received which fully 
bore out Hanlon’s account of liimself, and removed 

n, — — — __ — 

the last lingering taint of suspicion from his 
honest name. 

There is a smart six-oared police galley in the 
bay at Clifden ; and after visiting the Owenglen 
Falls and Clifden Castle (proudly perched on an 
eminence in the town), the half-dozen of us pulled 
down the stream towards the Atlantic, ami raced 
gaily with the Inland Revenue boat, which -was 
also fully manned in honour of the occasion. We 
did not resume the car to Galway that day, but 
lingered about sweet Clifden ; and afterwards 
exchanged many a joke and song over the tempe- 
rately imbibed liquids. The afternoon of the next 
day found us in Galway, whore we got our letters 
and our extended leave of ah.sence. This we util- 
ised by steaming up Lough Corrib to the ancient 
and interesting archa3ological demesne of Cong, 
Four days afterwards, Morrissy and I were again ' 
among the long chimneys and the vitiated atmo- 
sphere of Fleecehoi'ougii ; and Hanlon was with 
his friends at Limerick. 


CURIOUS CHARGES. 

In a former paper we drew attention to the 
Romance of Accident as illustrated by the import- 
ant results often ari.sing from trivial circumstances. 
The breadth of a hair, the turning of a straw, 
may make all the difference between success and 
failure ; and the following incidents, as further 
examples of the manner in which a certain 
amount of chance seems to reign over human 
allhirs, may not be uninteresting to our readers. 

Though Valentine Jamerai, hotter known as 
Duval, the orphan shepherd-boy, early displayed 
such an eager thirst for knowledge, the after- 
success of his life was mainly owing to an acci- 
dental circumstance. Wlien cattle-keeper to the 
hermits of St Anne, near Luncville, he was one 
day discovered by two noblnraen studying geo- 
graphy under a tree with his maps spread out 
before him. So pleased were they with his con- 
versation, that they introduced him to the Duke 
of Lorraine, who sent him to college, aud after- 
wards made him his librarian. The Duke proved 
a kind patron, for not content with that, ho even- 
tually procured him the situation of Keeper of 
the Books and Medals of the Imperial Cabinet of 
Vienna ; in which capacity he published several 
learned works on Coins. 

John Mole, an Englishman noted for his skill 
in rapid calculation, was indebted to chance for 
the discovery of his talent. When in the humble 
capacity of a farm-servant, he was sent to a 
carpenter’s shop for a load of timber, A work- 
man asked him whether he could tell how 
many cubical quarters of inches could he cut 
out of a solid foot of wood; upon which Mole 
replied he could tell how many could he cut out 
of ten thousand solid feet. Ho then answered the 
question. How many farthings there were in a 
million of moidores, of the value of twenty-seven 
shRliugs each. From, that time he applied dili- 
gently to acquire a knowledge of figures, and 
became eminent for his skill in algebra.— -Another 
gifted mathematician, Edmund Stone, obtained 
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the powerful patronage of the Duke of Argyll 
through that nobleman chancing to discover him, 
when a youth of eighteen, reading Newton’s 
Principia. Conversing with him, the Duke was 
astonished to learn that this gardener’s son had 
already made considerable progress in arithmetic, 
geometry, Latin, and French. Pleased with his 
young countryman, the Duke took him under his 
protection, and idaced him in a situation to con- 
tinue his studies. Nor was the nobleman’s kind- 
ness thrown away, for his jiroduced several 

mathematical works, and was chosen F.R.S. in 
1735. 

The early fortunes of Torrigiano, a distin- 
guished Itahan sculptor, hinged apparently on a 
blow of Ms fist. When a fellow-student with 
Michael Angelo in the gardens of St Mark, on a 
dispute one day arising between them, he struck 
a savage blow, which happened to break his com- 
panion’s nose. Compelled to quit Florence, he 
first worked at Home, and then became a soldier, 
and served under Oa3sar Borgia. He afterwards 
obtained great reputation in England as a sculptor, 
Ins tomb of Henry VIL in Westminster Abbey 
being called by Bacon, ‘one of the stateliest and 
daintiest monuments in Europe.’ — ^As Raleigh was 
advanced in the royal favour through his gallantry 
when his sovereign chanced to hesitate in crossing 
a puddle, so Potemkin became one of the Russian 
Empress’s especial ‘favourites’ through a little 
act of attention on his part. Catharine II, after 
taking the sceptre from her Aveak husband, par- 
aded the streets of St Petersburg SAVord in hand. 
Young Potemkin, then of a manly appearance, 
Avell made and handsome, happened to notice that 
the SAVord Avhich the Empress used was Avithout 
the SAVord-knot— a mark of distiuctioii attached to 
the swords of northern commanders — instantly 
detached his, and presented it with a grace that 
AA^as highly pleasing to Catharine ; and from that 
day his promotion increased rapidly. 

Elijca Rachel, a celebrated tragedienne, might 
have dragged out a precarious liAung by singing in 
the streets, had not her voice chanced to attract 
the notice of some connoisseurs, Avho kindly placed 
her under the tuition of Charon, a celebrated 
singing-master. Soon giving evidence of great 
tragic poAver, she made her appearance at the 
TIiAltre Frangais ; but though her debut Aims not 
auspicious, the sharp critical eyes of M. Jules 
Janin soon discovered in her a AA’-otfchy interpreter 
of the cliefs-d’aiivre of Racine and Corneille ; and 
his criticism on her acting resulted in lier after- 
Avards reaping both fame and Avealth wherever she 
appeared, . 

Chance not only has much to do at times 
Avith furthering men’s progress in life, but has 
frequently been the cause of their adopting those 
very callings in wMch they have afterwards be- 
come famous. When George Stephenson worked 
as a pit engine-boy at twopence a day’s wages, it 
AA'as a lucky accident that gave him. the oppor- 
tunity of shewing his skill, and in thus leading to 


his advancement to the office ot engineman, paved 
the Avay to the successful career that sub.soqueutly 
distinguished him. — Sir Robert Wilson, a general 
of distinction, A\ho began life in a solicitor’s office, 
Avould in all likelihood have adopted the law us 
his profession, had it not been for a chance intro- 
duction to the Duke of York, Avhich changed what 
might have been an iudifi'ercut lawyer into an 
able general. Tims induced to exclxangc the de,sk 
for the field, he made his ajxpearance in Flanders 
in 1793, and bore a conspicuous pari; iii all the 
cavalry actions of that campaign, Avliiclr Avas the 
beginning of his subsequent Amried and gallant 
career. 

By a chance circumstance Avas Galileo’s atten- 
tion directed to the equal duration of the oscil- 
lation of the pendulum. Happening to be one 
day in the cathedral of Pisa, he remarked the 
regulated and periodical motion of a lam]) sus- 
pended from the roof of the nave. By rejxeated 
experiments, he confirmed the fact of the equal 
duration of its oscillation, and at once compre- 
hended that this phenomenon might bo employed 
to serve as an exact measure of time. Ii’ifty years 
afterwards he made use of this idea for the construc- 
tion of a clock intended for astronomical observa- 
tions. — ‘ My taste for mechanics,’ says Mr James 
Ferguson in a sketch of his life, ‘arose from an 
accident. When about eight years of age, a part of 
the roof of the house being decayed," my father 
applied a prop and lever to an ujxright spar, and 
to my great astonishment, I saAV him lift u].) the 
ponderous roof as if it had been a small Aveight, 
Thinking further of the matter, I began making 
levers, and Avrote out a short account of two lifting- 
machines of my oAvu invention, sketched out 
figures of them, and imagined it to be the first 
treatise of the kind that ever Avas Avritten.’ From 
such small beginnings did that knowledge spring 
for Avhich he Avas afterwards so justly renowned. 

The idea of using gas as being liglxter than air for 
balloons, is said to have been suggested to Jacques 
Montgolfier by a Avork of Priestley’s. It is also nar- 
rated that one day Avhile boiling Avater in a coffee- 
pot, the top of Avhich Av^as covered Avith paper folded 
in a spherical forxn, Jacques saw the paper sAvell 
and rise ; and that hence he took the idea of a light 
machine made buoyant by iuliation, and traversing 
the air. Ascertaining that a balloon and car could 
be kept suspended by a supply of heated aii’, after 
some experiments Jacques and his brother made a 
successful ascent at Versailles, in presence of the 
royal family and numerous spectators, — Alexander 
Cozens, a landscape-painter, taught wliat may truly 
be called chance-sketching, Avhich he is supposed 
to have adopted from a hint of .Leonardo da Vinci. 
His process was to dash out on several pieces of 
paper a number of accidental largo blots and 
loose flourishes, from Avhich he selected forms, and 
sometimes produced A^ery grand ideas ; but they 
were in general rather indefinite in their execu- 
tion, ai-'xi.j'.ot always pleasing in colour. — While on 
this p-fttvf't our subject, Ave may remind the reader 
that t' liscovery of San SalAmdur AA'as, Ave are 
told, in a measure oAving to the flight of some 
parrots in that direction, AA’hich Pinzoix, the 
captsiin of the caravel Pinta, observing, he in- 
duced Columbus to alter his intended course 
and steer to the south-west. 



GUEIOUS CHANGES. 


Chance in many instances seems to have exer- 
cised its sway over the domain of literary and 
other xmojects, of which the experience of Sydney j 
Smith may be taken as an illustration. "Vyiien in . 
Edinburgh during the agitated state of society | 
consequent on the principles of the French Revo- 
lution becoming propagated, -he there became ac- | 
quainted with Lord Jeffrey, Lord Murray, and 
Lord Brougham, all of whom maintained liberal 
opinions upon political subjects. In his own 
wmrds : ‘One day we happened to meet in the 
eighth or ninth flat in Buccleuch Place, the ele- 
vated residence of the then Mr Jeffrey ; I pro- 
posed that we should set uj) a “ Review.” This was 
acceded to with acclamation. I was appointed 
editor, and remained long enough in Edinburgh 
to edit the first number.’ In this way is the Edin- 
burgh Review said to have originated. — ^William 
Spence while engaged in business at Hull em- 
braced a casual opportunity of sending a present 
of a few insects to the Rev. W. Kirby at Barham. 
This trivial incident we are told laid the founda- 
tion of a lifelong friendship, of which the memory 
will he preserved in their joint work entitled 
Introdiiciion to Entomology, a work written in 
the form of letters, which became immediately 
popular, and has continued to be so to the 
present time. 

Chance works very favourably at times in the 
acquisition of wealth and property for those who 
least expect such luck. A Versailles wine-shop- 
keeper was at work in his cellar when suddenly 
the ground gave way, and he fell into what %vas at 
first thought to he a well ; but on lights being 
brought, the hole was found to be the entrance to 
another wine-cellar,' containing some of the best 
vintages of France and Spain. The archfeologists 
of Versailles were aroused ; and their examination 
proves that this mysterious subterranean wine- 
cellar formed part of the Pavilion du Rendezvous, 
which Louis XV. annexed to the Parc-aux-Cerfs, 
about which so many queer things are related by 
the court chroniclers of the period. The wine is 
said to have attracted connoisseurs from all parts. — 
A farmer in the neighbourhood of. Tavistock was 
as lucky in another way. In repairing an old 
mahogany secretaire, knocked down to him at an 
auction, he discovered a secret drawer containing 
forty sovereigns, a gold enamelled ring, and a lot 
of securities'for money, one of which was a certifi- 
cate for over five hundred pounds Three per Cent. 
Consols. An old scrap of paper dated 1700 led 
to the belief that forty guineas had originally 
been placed there, but bad been taken out in 
modern times and replaced by the sovereigns. — 
A Hastings chemist was even more lucky than 
the Tavistock farmer, all owing to an accident that 
befall a lady’s pet dog. He treated the animal 
so successfully, that when the grateful owner died, 
which happened not long afterwards, she left the 
lucky chemist a good many thousand pounds ; 
which enabled him to change the cares of business 
for the ifleasures of retirement. 

Lost money has often been regained by tl:^e acci- 
dental detection of the thiefl A French tie; v not 
long since frequently missed some of her ; , -v ahles 
in a most unaccountable manner. One'vjily her 
servant fall down-stairs and; was severely hurt. 
On acting the good Samaritan and pouring oil into 
her wounds, the mistress was astonished to find all 
her lost jewels in the pocket of her maid, who it 


seems had all the time been the culprit. — How 
much oftener accidents contribute to the loss of 
money, scarcely needs comment ; but the maimer 
in ivhich a gentleman lost all his winnings at 
play is worth repetition, as an instance of the 
fickleness of fate. He had won nine hundred 
pounds at the ‘ green table ’ at Monaco, and was 
only waiting for his laundress to bring his dozen 
shirts home before he should quit the place. The 
laundress, however, did not turn up at the 
appointed time, and to while away the hours he 
went into the Casino. Of course he played — 
and not only lost all he had already won, but 
twelve hundred pounds besides ; which made him 
heartily wish he had left the shirts behind, that 
cost him one hundred pounds apiece for the 
washing. 

Amongst those who have been most remarkably 
affected by accidental surprises are the deaf and 
dumb ; and tales of unknown antiquity relate how 
speech or learning has been recovered or improved 
in this way. As a case in point About 1750 a 
merchant of Cleves named Jorissen, who had 
become almost totally deaf, sitting one day near a 
harpsichord while some one was playing, and 
having a tobacco-pipe in his month, the bowl of 
whicli rested accidentally against the body of 
the instrument, was agreeably surprised to hear 
all the notes in tlie most distinct manner. 
This accident wms a happy one, for Jorissen soon 
learned, by means of a piece of hard wood placed 
against his teeth, the other end of which was 
placed against the speaker’s teeth, not only to keep 
tip a conversation, but to understand the least 
whi.spcr. — Other cures have been brought about 
less by skill than accidental circumstances. There 
is a story of a Frenchman who through a sword- 
wound received in a duel, suffered from internal 
ahsceases, which forced him to walk in a stooping 
posture. Some time after, becoming engaged iu 
another affair, of honour, this time with pistols, 
the bullet of his adversary chanced to pass exactly 
through the abscesses caused by the former wound, 
which making them discharge, not only relieved 
him from the stoop, but caused him to walk v/ith 
rather a stiff carriage ever afterwards. 

Not only have some of the ills to which human 
flesh is heir been cured by accident, but life 
itself has been preserved from destruction by the 
same means. Lives are often lost by accident, it 
is true ; but how they have also been saved by the 
chance detention of passengers from travelling in 
ships or trains that have afterward become wrecked, 
is well known. The writer can testify to the 
escape of a sailor from what is called a watery 
grave, owing to Jack happening to he tipsy, and 
incapable of taking his place in a boat putting off 
to a wreck on the Isle of Man coast, when invited 
by his companions to take an oar. The boat put 
off without him, and its crew were all drowned. — 
When a crowd collected on the hanks of the St- 
Martin Ganal in France not long since, it was 
a lucky thing that a man who lived near was 
urged by his wife to go and see what was the 
matter, . Upon arriving on the scene of action, he 
learned that a child had fallen into the water 
and disappeared. Being an expert swimmer, he 
plunged into the spot, marked by a few bubbles, aud 
rescued alive /w's own son, a lad aged eight, who 
in playing had slipped over the bank. 

Granted, that success in this life mainly depends 
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upon steadiness and honesty of purpose on the 
part of all who would secure it, still the foregoing 
examples shew how curiously little things have 
soiuetizues to do -with great results. 


NOTES FEOM NEW MEXICO. 

Noe many years the United States’ government have 
been zealously endeavouring to collect materials 
for a series of topograpihical maps of their terri- 
tories, a tafsk which necessitated mnch work of a 
highly scientific nature. Other matters, however, 
have not keen neglected by the surveyors ; and so 
far as possible, without interference with their 
main object, they have always made careful Inves- 
tigations respecting the resources of the country 
in wood, water, and agricultural productions ; the 
influence of climate, the character of vegetation, 
the location and extent of precious and economic 
minerals, the routes of communication for rail and 
common roads ; the character, habits, and dis- 
position toward settlers of the several Indian 
tribes ; the water-supply available for irrigation ; 
the season of rain and snow-fall ; the condition of 
mining and other industries, &c. 

During the season of 1877, a small but well- 
organised and equipped expedition was desp)atched 
to examine a comparatively unknown section of 
New Mexico ; and Mr T. W. Goad, the meteoro- 
logist of the party, recently coinuiunicated to the 
Eoyal GeogRiphical Society an account of their 
explorations, which contiiins .some features of 
general interest. 

In the course of their investigations between 
the Sierra Blanca and Oscura mountains, they 
met, with a lava-flow more than seventy-five miles 
long and about three miles broad. This Mai Pals, 
as the Mexicans call it, resembles a black river, 
■widening and narrowing as the country undulates ; 
it is some'vvhat higher than the surrounding 
country, and is full of caverns; the region, in 
fact, somewhat resembles the lava-heds of Oregon, 
whore the Modoes for a long time so successfully 
resisted the United States’ troops. 

Several of the caverns were visited by the party ; 
Imt the only one of importance was near Port 
Stanton. This cave, like the others, was in a 
limestone formation, and proved of considerable 
leugLh. Some persons at Port Stanton asserted 
that no one had been to the end, although a 
distance of ’five miles was measured. The explo- 
ration was of a most uncomfortable nature, neces- 
sitating long crawls through narrow passages, 
and obliging the explorers to wade up to their 
waists in ice-cold -water for hours. Stalactites and 
stalagmites of immense size reflected the faint 
light of the tallow-candles carried by the ex- 
plorers; -^v’hile sometimes they would come upon 
domes eathedral-like in their lofty grandeur. The 
lake in this cave was said to contain eyeless fish, 
but none of the party was able to catch or see 
any. A thorough search was made for an exit 
.beyond, and holes hardly large enough for the 


body to pass were crawled through ; but no success 
attended the efforts of the ex.plorc3's. 

Numerous Pueblo and Spanish ruins were also 
visited, of which tlie largest was Gran Qiiivira. 
It is supposed that in the year 1550 Cortez in 
crossing the continent left some of his followers 
located in this spot, and that the.se men, takii'ig 
advantage of the superstitions of the ]\Iontezuuia 
Indians, compelled them to build a city unuc-r 
their supervision. Eventually the Indians rebelled, 
killed their oppressors, and destroyed evcrythiiig. 
Tradition says that treasure lies buried in the 
ruins. The walls of the principal church are still 
standing, and present some interesting appearances. 
On the east of the church is the town, the main 
building of which contained eight or nine hu7i- 
dred rooms. Now no water is near, though drains 
and dried-up springs indicate there Iraving been 
formerly ' a plentiful supplj^. The Indians told 
the surveying party that a river flowed under- 
neath the church, but no trace of it was to be 
seen. 

Some of Mr Goad’s remarks respecting the 
Indians of this region possess peculiar interest. 
Apaches, Navajoes, and Utes are the nomadic 
tribes there met with ; and to the east may be 
found the Arapahoes, Comanches, &o. The Mes- 
carello Apaches are without doubt of the worst 
class; laziness, theft, and every other crinre, can 
be attribixted to them. SmaE of stature and thin, 
they present a miserable appearance. Tbcir feats 
on horseback are wonderful, and could not be 
excelled in any country. Their eyc-s are deep-set, 
and have an expression of fiendish malice itncoin- 
for table to encounter. With red and yellow paint 
bedaubed on their faces, they come into the 
Agency with wild gesticulations, whooping and 
yelling like maniacs. A governmeut agent is 
deputed to supply them -with blankets, cooking 
utensils, beef, and many other things, which, to 
Mr Goad’s own personal knowledge, are wasted. 
It is not easy to account for the want of thrift 
of these red men. Their Eeservatioi'i abounds 
with game, bear, deer, wild-tiukoy, &e. The 
land is also ricli for agricultural purposes ; so 
their continued depredations in Texas and else- 
where seem hardly to admit of excuse. During 
their stay in tliis region the survey jJarty, however, 
was not molested, and never lost an animal. 

The Navajoes are a far .superior race, and as 
Lieutenant Morrison, the leader of the expedition 
says, there is probably no Indian in the plaius 
as intelligent. Of straight lithe figure.^, sipuaro 
shoulders, average height, quick in their ruo-v’c- 
ments, with bright intelligent faces, ■Ihey arc 
easily distinguished when mingling with " othei 
Indians ; while still having the eharacteristic.s of 
the nomadic tribes, they are better able to support 
themselves. Even now they raise corn and bread, 
and have very large herds of sheei> and horses, 
besides four-liorned sheep. 

The squaw’s process of making blankets is a 
very tedious alfair. Between two upright poles 
are three horizontal, two of these placed apart, 
a little more than the length of the blanket, which 
runs vertically from one to the other ; the warp 
threads are stretched ; then those of the woof are 
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put in one at a time by hand: a narrow thin 
hoard is put in after each of them, and they are 
hammered down by striking the board with a club, 
which tliey handle so skilfully as to rarely break 
a thread. Some of the yarn is furnished by the 
goyernment ; but the best white yarn they make 
from the wool of their sheep, and the finest red 
by picking English cloth and spinning the yarn. 
These blankets are delightfully warm, and are a 
perfect protection against rain. 

The TJtes are comparatively industrious, for 
I they seek a livelihood by hunting the buffalo, 

I tanning the hides skilfully and ornamentally, and 
j bartering them with the whites. . _ . 

The canon of the Rio Grande, below Costilla, 
Mr Goad considers peculiarly interesting, because 
it diflhrs in most respects from other canons ; that 
is, instead of being worn away by the action of 
water alone, it was probably commenced by vol- 
canic action. Though it is very narrow, its depth 
is about one thousand feet. The river at this 
point has a great fall, and rushes along with a 
velocity of ten miles an hour. Down this awful 
abyss Mr Goad had to find his way to the water's 
edge, in order that certain observations might be 
properly taken. Though he modestly says nothing 
of his exploit, it is satisfactory to know that he 
escaped without accident. 

Owing to the high elevation of the country 
above the sea-level, the climate is delightful, 
for at no season is one deprived of sleep by 
excessive heat, nor does the dry cold affect the 
body. In summer, during the day, the heat may 
be very gredt ; but as soon as the sun sets, a 
delightful cool breeze springs up and at once 
soothes the over-heated blood. Oonsurnption is 
rtnloiown among the people of New Mexico ; and 
if the Mexicans were a little more cleanly, their 
bane— -the sinall-pox — might disappear. Small- 
pox in New Mexico is not of that virulent descrip- 
tion known in Europe ; hut nevertheless, Mexican 
and Indian children die by the hundred from want 
of common jsrecaution. It is a strange thing that 
if an animal die on the road and is not devoured 
by coyotes or wolves, the flesh will become dry, 
and not decompose in the usual manner. This 
may be attributable to the dryness of the air, 
which absorbs all moisture. The atmosphere 
being so clear, objects at great distances appear 
close at band, and one unaccustomed to this phe- 
nomenon would frequently be led to undertake 
journeys of five times the supposed distance — a 
fact w'liich, added to many remarkable mirages, 
rendered great care necessary on the part of the 
expedition in the conduct of their explorations. 

MORE ABOUT BEAVERS. 

Fuom a gentleman in the state of Mississippi, 
United States, we have received the following com- 
munication regarding tho.se interesting creatures 
the beavers. He WTites as follows : 

‘I have seen with interest in one of yonr late 
numbers (February 9) some account of the success- 
ful attempt by Lord Bute to acclimatise beavers 
in Great Britain ; and think that some peculiarities 
I have noticed in the habits of that animal frona 
my extreme southern point of view (latitude 
thirty-one degrees), may he worth relating, espe- 
cially as shewing that the re-introduction of the 


heaver into your island need not of necessity be 
a work of so much care and expense, or require 
so many precautions as seem to have attended 
Lord Bute’s experiment. A few words as to 
locality. 

‘Less than one hundred miles north of New 
Orleans, when the line of the Northern Railroad 
has passed the low-lying plains and rank swamps 
of Lower Louisiana, it enters into a rolling or 
gently Undulating country, elevated two or three 
hundred feet above the sea-level, of hut second- 
rate fertility, and sparsely inhabited, hut watered 
by countless little streatns of clear cool water, 
flowing over gravelly beds, wherein it appears the 
beavers greatly rejoice. 

‘ The Orleanais and inhabitants of the rich low 
banks of the Mississippi River also esteem it 
highly as a place of summer retreat ; glad to 
exchange the miasma of the swamps and marshes, 
and the almost tropical heat of the sugar-cane 
fields, for the breezy hills and balsamic fragrance 
of the long-leaved pine. Here, some ten yeans 
ago, I pitched my .summer tent on a well-wooded 
hill overlooking the Tangipokoa, a little river of 
bright sparkling water, into which flows, through 
my place, one of the many spring-fed rivulets of 
the country ; and ever since, as soon as the orange 
flowers in the streets of New Orleans indicate that 
winter is fairly over, there arises a great outcry 
among the little ones to get hack to their country 
home. 

‘ All through this country I found, rather to my 
surprise, that beavers are quite conunon j seldom 
seen, as they are shy and nocturnal in their habits. 
Their dams are found on the little streams. We 
frequently come across the slides they make either 
for amusement or exercise, leading from the top of 
the bank down to the water’s edge. Occasionally 
we see them on moonlit summer nights swimming 
in the deep pools of the river, or hear the loud 
slaps of their tails. From time to time, beaver 
meat and tails have been brought to us for sale ; 
aud if we happen to have city Mends staying with 
us, we present it to them as a course of game. It 
is quite eatable ; hut after an experiment or two, 

I find that my own family don’t “hanker” after it. 

‘On the “Spring Branch” within sight and gun- 
shot of my dining-room windows they have built 
two dams such as you describe, of sticks, mud, 
aud moss. They have their nests or dwellings 
in the banks, with no exterior indication of their 
place ; the object of the pond tlieir dam_ creates 
being to entirely cover tbe entranees, of which 
I think they have several to each nest. 

‘ They build no houses such as are described in 
all accounts I have read, in the middle of their 
ponds like a hay-cock, or as you say, like an 
enlarged wren’s nest turned over ; nor can I hear 
of any ever being found in my neighbourhood. 
Whether the mild climate, where the streams 
never freeze, has changed their habits, or that 
my beavers are less advanced in civilisation tban 
th ei r more northern brethren, I leave for more 
learned observers than I am to determine, hut 
certain it is that they here have left off their most 
interesting trait. . n 

‘The dams are very well built. ^ We had this | 
spring a tremendous deluge of rain, and a dam 
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of my own on the little stream I have mentioned, 
the construction of which had been the principal 
occupation of my last Bummer’s vacation, was 
entirely carried away. 

‘The other day, after a survey of the ruins, I 
walked down. to ray heaver dams to see how they 
liad fared, and found them iutaet— a patch of 
fresh mud and moss, smoothed and flattened by 
a beaver’s tail, being the only sign of any repairs 
having been wanted since the flood. They don’t 
seem "to touch any of the large trees, magnolia, 
heed), or oak— two to four feet in diameter — but 
confine themselves to the undergrowth, mostly 
under three inches through. They don’t cut a 
“ ■wedge-shaped gap,” but gnaw all round, so as to 
leave the stump a perfect cone. Their favourite I 
wood is what the country people here call “ beaver - 1 
wood” (I think it is a Deutzia, hearing white 
flowers not unlike orange-blossoms). About their | 
ponds we can fmd quantities of truncheons two i 
or three feet long, with both ends rounded as if j 
by a lathe. • I 

‘ I don’t think they live in large communities ; 
probably not more than one or two families to a I 
pond, "My own colony was thinned off by the | 
trapping of sin or eight by an intelligent contra- ' 
band, whom I left in charge one^ winter. He I 
shewed me the skins with great pride when we i 
again retoned, and had saved an old female 
heaver, who had been caught by the foot, as a pet 
for the children. But after some months’ fruitless 
attempts to gain any further recognition than 
snaps and snarls, we opened the door, and hade 
her go home. The trap has since been confined 
to its legitimate vocation of catching minks and 
’coons. 

‘The point of my communication is, that it ought 
not to be difficult or expensive to start a colony 
of beavers anywhere in a country where thera 
are running streams and the proper undergrowth 
to supply them with food, since they live and 
thrive without any care within a stoue’s-lhrow of 
even a railway station with all its adj uncts. Perhaps 
a stronger case occurs a couple of miles below mo, 
where the railway crosses some wet springy ground 
where there used to be several dams. The line of 
embankment supplied the place of those dams, and 
the heavers taking the good the gods provided, 
worked no more on their own dams, but enjoyed 
the ])oud of from four or five acres the emhank- 
ment had made for them, A year or two since, the 
railway hands undertook to put a culvert through 
the embankment and drain the pond, which, after 
running freely for a few days and nearly empty- 
ing tlie pond, suddenly stopped one night ; and on 
being examined was found to have been stopped 
up i)y the heavers. It was opened, and again 
closed. This went on for some time. As "the 
hands passed along they would open the end, and 
at night the lieavers ■would shut it up ; till finding 
that closing at the end where their work could so 
easily he broken down did no good, the heavers 
moved their dam to the middle of the culvert, 
which was some forty feet long, out of the reach 
of the xooles used to poke it down ; and there it is, 
I helie^’e, to the present day~at least last time I 
passed, the water was at its usual level. All of 
which proves that heavers will work with express 
trains thundering over their heads in a manner 
their ancestors never contemplated, any more than 
our own.’ 


BRITISH GUIANA. 

The writer of the article on ” British Ouiana,’ 
published in No. 476 of Ghamhers’.^ Journal., 
rerpiests us to state that the strictures upon tlie 
conduct of the planters of that colony in reference 
to the employment of coolie labour, contained 
in the article, are not inspired by anything in 
the work of whicli it is a review, but fonuded 
upon general reading on tlie coolie question. 
Mr Barrington Brown, the author oi‘ the work re- 
viewed — Canoe and CannjJ Life in British Guiana 
— has requested the author of the article to state 
that ‘During a six years’ sojourn in Guiana, he, 
Mr Barrington Brown, never met with a single 
case, or even heard of one, where a planter had 
kidnapped a coolie, or acted the part of a tyrant 
to one.’ The author of the article makes this 
statement public with great pleasure ; but while 
doing so, desires to point out that those who 
benefit by the coolie system cannot be held guilt- 
less of the abuses of it by the agents employed in 
carrying it out; even though' they he absolved of 
personal abetment of those abuses. 


A BACHELOR’S APOLOGY. 

Hrii eyes ■were bright ; her figure slight, 

And light as any fairy ; 

Her nose was heavenward iiiolined ; 

Her manners sweet and airy. 

Her month was like a rosebud ; 

^ Her voice like any linnet ; 

Her head was little, and I fear 
Had very little in it. 

But then so artless was her art, 

My heart could not resist her ; 

And added to her other charms, 

She had a pretty sister. 

They bloomed like any double rose. 

They blushed a double pink ; 

One graced the name of Laura ; 

' The other, Kate, I think. 

When left alone witli Laura, 

Love urged his soft dictate • 

And in sweet Laura’s absence, 

I doted more— on Kate. 

And thus to choose between them 
’Twere treason to decide, 

Because I had been happiest 
With either for my bride. 

To filch one flower, and leave her 
Goinijaiiion all alone, 

To pine in single sadness 
"Vyould need a lioart of stone. 

And tliat ’s the reason, Ladies, 

I’m still your partisan. 

For being single-hearted, 

I rest a single man. 

.. T. ..IV. 
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LITERATURE, SCIENCE, AM ART. 

COOTJCTEB BY -WILLIAM AKD HOBEUT CHAMBERS. 
SATURDAY, JUIYE 22, 1878. 


TAINE’S WARNING. 

We desire to introduce our readers to the know- 
ledge of a remarkable French ^^’^iter, Hippolite 
Adolphe Taine, whose works are beginning to 
attract attention. We speak of him as being re- 
markable, because, unlike most French authors, 
he writes to the apprehension of English minds. 
There is nothing jerky or ranting about his style. 
We never fail to understand his meaning, which 
we cannot say of Victor Hugo and many others. 
Perhaps this phenomenon of intelligibility is 
•partly due to the fact that M. Taine is well ac- 
■quainted with the English language and literature, 
about which he has written with vigour and accu- 
.racy. He is not an old man ; for he w’as born so 
lately as 1828, and in his own country enjoyed the 
benefits of a university education. The turn of 
his mind appears to he toward critical analysis. 
He sifts to the bottom all he takes in hand. We 
cannot call him an historian ; but be will spend 
•months and years in examining old documents, 
and picking out the facts on which historians may 
form their narratives. The laborious perseverance 
with which he pursues these studies gives one an 
extraordinary idea of his patient and intelligent 
industry. 

The latest of Taine’s productions has engaged 
the earnest consideration of Frenchmen, as hearing 
on subjects of momentous interest, and reflectively 
may prove of service in our own country. The 
title of the hook is Les Origines cle la France Con- 
.Um^oraine, which might be construed to signify 
‘the origin of the present condition of things 
in France.’ It is a terrible ripping up of the 
idiotic way in which the French monarchy was 
upset and followed by endless and abortive at- 
tempts to establish a government at once settled 
and favourable to public liberty. From it we are 
enabled clearly to understand how France has 
"brought itself into that strangely exceptional 
-condition, out of which successive generations of 
■schemers are seemingly unable to drag it ; so that 
after nearly a hundred years, with several inter- 
mediate revolutions and coups d’ete#, a very 
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gallant and estimable people are still at tbe mercy 
of circumstances — a queer outcome, not without a 
salutary lesson all over the world. . 

It has always appeared to us that the turning- 
point towards ruin in France -was about 1541, 
when Francis 1. commenced his infamous crusades 
against the Waldenses. Up till this time England 
and France were nearly on a par as concerns social 
organisation. Now they parted company. Eng- 
land abolished the monastic establishments, set 
up a modified religious system, and commenced 
something like regular parliamentary legislation. 
France on the contrary began the ignoble work of 
religious persecution, and the perfecting of political 
despotism. Successive French kings, drawing after 
them, nobility and clergy into a vortex of wasteful 
though polite dissipation, gave a twist to the social 
fabric from which it never recovered, M. Taine 
dwells at great length on the frivolous habits of 
the court. Affecting almost the character of a 
deity, the king knew nothing of practical govern- 
ment. He was an ignorant and highly decorous 
puppet, and government was carried on by ministers 
accountable to nobody. The great point was to 
draw money from an inordinate taxation that 
reached the humblest individual, and which was 
expended in monstrous extravagance. The princi- 
pal, if not the only occupation of the king was 
hunting. Great tracts of fertile country were laid 
waste for his amusement. Louis XVJ. has been 
usually considered a well-behaved king, hut he did 
little else than slaughter wild animals. Taine tells 
us to a nicety the extent of his butcheries, for the 
record of them is preserved. Sometimes he killed 
upwards of four hundred head of game in a day. 
In 1780 he brought down 20,534 head ; in 1781, I 
20,291 head. In fourteen years he destroyed 
189,251 head, besides 1254 stags, with boars and 
bucks proportionate— aU by his own hand. Even 
when affairs •wore in the most critical state, the 
king went out hunting. In short, the mania for 
slaughtering wild animals, which were bred and 
preserved for his diversion, set aside all con- 
siderations of state policy. According to Taine, 
battue-shooting, as it is now called, had not 
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a little to do with bringing on the Eevolation, 
for besides withdrawing attention Iroia matters 
of solid concern, it involved the appropriation of 
Tast domains for the rearing of creatures doonicd 
to destnictiou by way of pastime. The brutality 
of this species of pastime need not be dwelt on. 
The wickedness consisted in depriving the people 
of food, in order that game might not be en- 
croached upon except by the king and privileged 
orders. 

The accounts given by Taine of the condition 
of the peasantry in the eighteenth century, when 
oppression had reached its climax, are appalling. 
In the most fertile regions there were misery and 
privation. Black bread steeped in water, and even 
that to a limited extent, was the principal food. 
In some places the people were reduced to eating 
grass and weeds, though to touch the weeds was 
reckoned penal, as they were sacred to the feeding 
of game. A case is told of a poor woman with 
two children in swaddling-clothes whose whole reli- 
ance was on the milk of two goats. The goats ate 
the weeds, and that being a crime, the goats were 
killed by authority. The extortions in the shape 
of taxes to which the humbler classes were subject 
are almost incredible. On the most wretched 
cottage a house-tax -was levied. To escape this 
exaction, some tried to live in caves and holes in 
the earth. The subterfuge was unavailing. They 
had to pay a ]ooll-tax of five francs a year, from 
which it was impossible to escape. A tax was 
levied on salt. Some endeavoured to do with the 
smallest possible quantity of the article ; but the 
tax-collectors visiting every dwelling estimated 
what each family ought to consume per annum, 
and on that they rvere taxed. People living at 
the sea-side occasionally found a little salt dried 
on the rocks. If they dared to appropriate it, 
they 'were guilty of cheating the revenue, and 
were subject to a severe punishment ; the handful 
of salt so secured being in the meanwhile de- 
stroyed, us a warning to all persons who airda- 
ciously picked up so much as a particle of salt on 
the sea-shore. 

The nobility, seigneurs, and other great men, 
b^ing drawn off to Paris, where it was indispens- 
able they should shew themselves, the jreasautry 
imd other rural occupants generally had no friend 
to whom they could look but the cure or parish 
priest. The cures, liowever, could do little for 
them ; for besides having no sort of political 
influence, they for the most part had only the 
barest means of sirbsistence. Although practically 
doing nearly all the clerical work in the country, 
they were thought to be well jraid with a stipend 
equal to twelve or fifteen pounds a year ; while the 
higher clergy enjoyed large revenues, which they 
did nothiug^'for, and possessed tlie additional privi- 
lege of being exempt from taxation. These dis- 
orders in the ecclesiastical system were another 
cause of revolutionary violence. M. Taine pre- 
sents a number of amusing details of the expendi- 
ture of the royal household, in which some thou- 
sands of haingers-on, high and low, were con- 
cerned. The waste of food at the various tables in 
the household was something awful. ‘The street 
at Yersaille.? is still shewn, formerly lined with 
stalls, to which the king’s valets resorted to 
nonrish Versailles by the sale of his dessert.’ 

One naturally wonders how such abuses- should 
have been .tolerated j but any comment upon 
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them would have been followed by sum in ary 
vengeance. At the very least, any one finding 
fault would have been scorned as a bourgeois, and 
lost caste. No doubt, the humbler and middlc- 
clas.ses had their grumble in an underhand way. 
Politically, these classes were reckoned little bettor 
than the lower animals, A tradesman, no mattoi' 
what wa.s his wealth, vvas contemptuously called 
a Toturier, a term equivalent to a clodpoll.' Attor- 
neys and notaries were relegated to the ranks 
of the roturiers. No nobleman driving through 
the streets of Paris felt he did wrong in causing 
the wheels of his carriage to splash with rnud 
any ordinary passenger. Eoturiers might be- 
thankful they were not ridden ovei*. In all 
this there was accumulating a degree of hatred 
and discontent fated to burst out like torrents 
of fire from a volcano. 

How the volcano did hurst out is exceedingly 
curious. Though destined to burst out some way 
or other, no one could have prognosticated that 
the flame was to he kindled as a matter of a jest- 
ing among people of rank. Taine describes the 
usual conversation at the court and in the salons 
as having long been a kind of drivelling nonsense 
interspersed with witticisms. There prevailed no 
knowledge of public nor of local affairs. Life was 
viewed as a high-dress opera. All acted a part. 
Talk of the actual condition of things would have 
been deemed degrading, absurd. The conversation 
flowed in abstractions and mirthful sallies. By- 
and-by there arose charming observations on the 
rights of man j and this style of..rial]c, promoted 
by the philosophers -who , figured in good society, 
became a passion. What strikes ns now as very 
strange was the inconsiderateness of haranguing 
in drawing-rooms on subjects of this nature, for 
society as it actually existed W'as a denial of the 
rights which it became the fashion to extol. It 
was like playing -with firebrands. Yet, the trutli, 
as learned from Taine and historians generally, 
is that the fashionable declaimers never seemed 
to give a thought as to their fine-spun theories 
being taken up in earnest. 

This kind of prattle about the rights of man 
would in time have passed away like other fashion- 
able diversions, but for the fact that the philosoifiiic. 
theories got into print, and ■were eagerly caught 
up by stiklents of the various colleges, who began 
to deliver public harangues interspersed with 
scraps of Latin on the glorious old republics of 
Eome and Sparta, Eoturiers of every de.scrip- 
tion speedily embraced the new doctrines, that 
■were so energetically dilfu-sed. The lower cla-sses 
could not read, or had no inclination to do so; 
that happened to be of little consequence, for 
the harangues of the orators made them aware 
how they had all along been cheated of their 
rights. The leading apostle of the new doc- 
trine was Jean Jacques Eoussoau, son of a ■watch- 
maker in Geneva. After roving about in a half- 
mad kind of ■way, Eousseau settled in .Paris. 
Some of his writings -were morally objectionable ; 
but none of them did any serious I'larm politi- 
cally except Ms Gontrat Social. This work, char- 
acteristically wild in sentiment, piaporled that 
in nature there is a social contract which ought to 
regulate the rights of human beings one towards 
another. ’Without using any jargon about an 
alleged contract, we all acknowledge that in every 
well-regulated community there are rights to be 
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rautually respected. The civil law enforces these | 
rights. Eoiisseau in his crazy dreamings went far j 
beyond this reasonable view of the matter. His ' 
iJontrat Social laid down the principle, that irre- 
spective of mental diversities and casual circum- 
stances, all men are equal ; starting from which 
theory came the delirious cry of ‘ liberty, equality, 
and fraternity.’ Eousseau died in 1778. His 
tomb, v.'hich may be seen in the Pantheon at Paris, 
consists of a vault with a door partially open, out 
of which is stretched the figure of a hand holding 
a blazing torch, as an emblem of his having set 
fire to tlie world. His writings certainly were the 
torch which fired the French revolutionary vol- 
cano. In eleven years from his decease, the appal- 
ling effects of his doctrines were visible. The 
oppressions of the privileged orders, the denial of 
justice, the crucial taxation, the religions intoler- 
ance, the frightful condition of the country, fur- 
nished materials for the conflagration. How the 
mob were, incited to lay the monarchy in ruin, 

[ how the ting and queen perished on the scaffold, 
how the nobility whom they had pampered left 
them in their distress, and fled abroad like flocks 
of scared pigeons, are facts with which every one 
is familiar. 

The French Eevolutiou wms not the mere over- 
throw of a dynasty. In the madness of the 
moment, every institution was laid low. It was a 
clean sweep. Under the inspirations of liberty, 
equality, and fraternity,’ the nation had to begin 
over again, according to the fancies of men 
who never possessed any experience in govern- 
nrent. There was no want of audacity in trying 
to put things to rights, Men who could just 
sign their names, and had barely shoos to their 
feet, took the upper hand, or were obsequiously 
consulted. Fanatical clubs domineered over the 
earliest appointed legislative bodies. From the 
notion of putting all on an equal footing, the right 
of primoge-^iture was abolished, and the rule of 
equal division of property among children was 
established. Of all the laws enacted during this 
wild saturnalia, this one has wrought the most 
lasting mischief ; for through successive divisions 
and subdivisions of property, it has created a poor 
peasant proprietary, unfitted to take any intelli- 
j gent part in public business, and who are usually 
' a facile herd in the hands of a designing central 
authority. It has further had the malignant effect 
of keeping down the number of children in families, 
whereby the population of France is suffering a 
gradual diminution. The Legislative Assembly, 
as it was called, whicb met in October 1792, was 
composed of individuals generally inferior in 
knowledge or social status. Among the whole, 
there were not fifty members with means of liveE- 
hood above two pounds a week, which does not 
surprise us, for the constituencies were for the 
most part devoid of education, and easily imposed 
on by pretenders of no administrative capacity. 

The moral to be drawn from the outcome of the 
French Eevolation will survive throughout all 
time. It is, that, from a whim in abstract politics, 
a country may recklessly bring on itself the most 
terrible disasters. From what has been stated, the 
convulsion in France was in the first place due to a 
gross system of mismanagement, and in fact a break- 
down was inevitable. The thing to be deplored 
was the attempt to remodel the government on 
, nothing more substantial tban a chimera — a very 




pretty chimera, no doubt, but only a toy, and not 
qualified to encounter the hard realities of every- 
day life. Abstractly, men may be equal. Each 
has a head, two legs, two arras, and other physical 
attributes of humanity. But you cannot say that 
the man who is ignorant, thriftless, devoid of self- 
respect, and who, meanly clothed, stands lounging 
in the streets wdtli his hands in his pockets %vait- 
ing with the hope of being treated to a dram — and 
of which class we see hundreds daily — is in social 
aspects equal to a man who is intelligent, diligent 
in his calling, and who by a course of thrift has 
realised a decent maintenance for himself and 
family. The two cannot be compared, and could 
not be spoken of as equal unless by a perversion of 
terms. Camille Desmoulins and other heedless 
enthusiasts who declaimed on the tops of tables 
in the Palais-Eoyal on the rights of man, failed 
to recognise the distinction between man as a mere- 
uninstrueted animal, and man as an intelligent 
being alive to his duties and responsibilities. The- 
Parisian orators, in their insane philanthropy, did 
all in their power to flatter the most ignorant and 
depraved of the population, and to puff them up- 
with such exalted notions of their dignity and 
importance, as led them to assume an intolerable 
superiority, and commit the most fearful excesses. 
It was a sad mistake ; and do we not see this- 
mistake, though in modified conditions, perpe- 
trated in a very inconsiderate manner until the 
present day? 

The typical French voter immediately after 
the Kevolution, was an unlettered being ; and his 
successor in the rural districts, whose only wish is 
to drudge, to live parsimoniously, and to be let 
alone,, remains in the same category. So do the 
waifs, the roughs, or whatever they may be called, 
who embarrass tlie large towns. Thoughtful French- 
men of the present day, like M. Taine, quite- 
understand how the more intelligent and the pro- 
pertied classes may he swamped by the ignorant- 
and semi-pauperised. They are not inclined to think 
that representative institutions arc in themselves 
a gnarantee for sound legislation ; because they 
have seen with what fatal effect the worst passions 
and prejudices among the uneducated masses act 
upon representatives in bringing about changes 
which intelligent and nntiammelled individuals 
•would repudiate. The French, who have paid so 
dearly for chimeras, may perhaps be under a morbid 
sensibility on this score, but we cannot withhold 
from them our sympathy. It is clear that every 
kind of representative government that has been set 
up in France, has fallen by the clamour of mobs. 
The clamour of a Parisian mob, incited hy a 
skilfully propagated falsehood, hurried France into 
war in July 1870 ; and in three months afterwards 
the same mob wrecked the whole machinery of 
government in the course of a Sunday afternoon. 
Whether mobs act directly, or by representatives 
who, through weakness or selfishness, meanly 
curry their favour, the end is the same. It seems 
to matter little whether outrageous proceedings 
are counselled by a mob in the parks and streets 
or by assemblages of their appointment under a 
roof. 

The WABOTiiG we gather from Taine is, that no 
representative system is safe which rests mainly on 
a poor and illiterate constituency. France feels the 
Mi force of this warning, which comes too late. 
It is, however, not too late for other countries 
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whose institutions have not yet been dissolved 
by the whims of philanthropists, ’ charlatans, and 
politicians, who act either under strangely incon- 
siderate notions of duty, or are not disinclined 
to jeopardise national existence in order to pro- 
mote the temporary interests of party. Ear be 
it from us to assume a function irreconcilable with 
the well-known character of these- pages, but it 
is hardly out of place for its to recommend calm 
consideration in every matter of serious national 
concern, and in particular to draw attention to the 
terrible lessons taught by contemporary history. 

■ W. C. 


HELENA, LADY HAEEOGATE. 

CSiiirER XXXVIL — ANOTHER SORT OP CAPTAIN. 

Dappled, by Eichard Hold’s singular change of 
purpose, in his hopes of procuring information 
from him, Lord Harrogate next turned his atten- 
tion to the. discovery of that officer in the Guards 
bearing the aristocratic name of Standish, on the 
back of whose card the words ‘ Wilkins ’ and ‘ ney ’ 
were still visible in faded ink. It is not very diffi- 
cult at the Horse Guards, the War Office, or the 
Army Agents’, to glean some particulars as to the 

g 'eseut status of an old officer formerly in the 
ousehold Brigade ; hut Major Eaffingtcu, who 
was fortunately found in the bay-window of the 
Pterodactyle Club, in Pall Mall, saved Lood Harro- 
gate the trouble of a reference to these grave 
authorities. / 

‘I’ve known so many, you see, of fche name,’ 
said the major, telling off his quondam acquaint- 
ances on the buttons of his waistcoat. ‘'There was 
Beauty Standish, very vain dog, hut remarkahly 
handsome fellow — he died in Attila's y^ar—so 
long ago as that ! ’ (Major Eaffington did not 
presumably allude to the Hunnish conqueroi', but 
to a by-gone winner of the Derby.) ‘Then there 
was Hide-and-seek Standish, as we called him, who 
was head and ears in debt, and spent his energies 
in dodging the bailiffs. And there was Charley, 
who exchanged into the Line, and died of cholera 
at Lahore. And — I’ve purposely kept him till 
the last! — your man must bo old “Trump” 
Standish, as they nicknamed him, on account ' 
of his proclivities for whist. Eetired these 
fifteeu years, and no chicken then. Yes, the 
old hoy is alive and in London ; chambers at the 
Albany. He and I are about the only two 
sensible men in town, for we know when we are 
well off, and never follow the herd in rushing out 
of it. Not a member here, old Captain Standish. 
Belongs to my club, the Walpole, though, and 
nets liis ten or fifteen guineas a night at whist 
after dinner in the season as well as ever he did. 
I happen to know he ’s in London, for we dined 
alone together yesterday at the Walpole ; and I 
made the Jie/give ns a more soigne hit of dinner 
than yon would think possible at this dead time 
of yexir. Not half a had fellow, old Standish ! ’ 

‘ Captain Standish will be with your lordship in 
a minute— he has not quite finished dressing — 
if your lordship will plexise to wait,’ the captain’s 
man had said, as he pushed forward an easy-chair, 
and (leferentixilly smoothed out the morning papers 
on the table, and then leaving the visitor in the 
little drawing-room, hurried away through the 


curtained doors to lend assistance in the tedious 
process of his master’s toilet. 

Lord Harrogate, as he looked arouutl him, felt 
as though he were in a species of social museum, 
so many , of the objects which he beheld were 
suggestive of recollections of the past. On the 
walls hung the portraits of dead and gone beauties, 
toasts of other days. The yellow letter, displayed 
upon yonder table with a sort of ostentatious 
carelessness, and beginning ‘ Dear Shindish,’ was 
signed by a Royal Highness whose mortal remains 
had long reposed in crimson-vclvefc coffin, gold- 
adorned, under tons of marble. The very per- 
fumes of musk and ambergris that clung to the 
portfolios and caskets and Books of Beauty and 
china-bowls artistically disposed on stand and con- 
.sole, w'ere like ghostly scents from some Elysium 
of an obsolete fashion. 

The appearance of the master of these treasures, 
when at length he presented' himself, with aO'ahle 
how and smile nicely graduated to display as 
much as was prudent of his dazzling front-tcetli, 
was perfectly in accordance with'' the objects 
around. 

■■■ I make no apology, my lord, for receiving you 
thus,’ said the e.x-Guardsmtiu, speaking with that 
measured self-conscious urbanity of tone and 
hexiring which hut a few survivors of a courtlier 
generation yet xiffeet. ‘ There is a time for dress- 
ing-gown and slippers, as there is for coat and 
boots, and I know that I can trust to your 
; kindness to excuse mine.’ 

Captain Standish’s dressing-gown and Captain 
Standish’s slippers, on their own merits needed 
neither excuse nor apology, if once the principle 
of such ehiborate undress could ho conceded. 
The captain belonged to an era ,when splendid 
robes of this kind were habituxilly worn by men 
of fashion, and when a dandy received visits 
draped in .I'TOcade or velvet gorgeous with em- 
hroidsTybf floss-silk or gold or silver. He knew 
B'etter at his time of life, and in the second half 
of the nineteenth century, than to glimmer in 
quasi-theatrical magnificence. But the dressing- 
gown which he wore, a mere pattern of palin.s on 
a moiise-gray ground, was such as a king could 
not buy, now that the remnant of the Cashmere 
shawl- weavers have ceased to treat the matchless 
Himalayan wool as once they did ; and the purple- 
velvet slippers, heavy with gold thread from the 
cunning needles of Stamboul, were worthy of the 
dressing-gown. 

The -wearer of these handsome vestments -was a 
well-preserved, fresh-looking, elderly dandy, with 
small blue eyes, that were quick to note the pips 
on each card as it dropped from the hand of the 
player ; a wig that contained a slight but judicious 
sprinkling of gray ; and a firm inouth iiud chin. 
His necktie, of the palest hu/l^ was .arranged with 
a neatness unattainable by tlie caro.less gilded 
youth of to-day ; and his waistcoat, of a some- 
what deeper shade, owed its perfect fit and un- 
creased smoothness to the combined efforts of 
tailor, laundress, and valet. 

‘ Had the honour of knowing your father. 
Knew him as Lord Marlow, in your grxiudlather’s 
time. The Harrogate title wasn’t in your branch 
then. That is why I ventured ou the liberty of 
offering you my hand.’ 

In saying this, Captain Standish was within the 
mark. It was not his whole hand, but three of 
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its blanched and bejewelled finders that lie bad 
extended to Lord Harrogate. To a young juan, 
the famous whist-player seldom beld out more 
than two. In the days and in the society when 
and where the captain had learned his code of 
ethics, hand-shaking was a ceremony to be nicely 
regulated, not la^'ished, as at present, wholesale. 

‘It was on the subject of that very title — of the 
unfortunate event which brought it into our im- 
mediate family,’ said Lord Harrogate, ‘that I 
wished to speak with you, Captain Standish.’ 

‘Ah, indeed!’ returned the Guardsman coolly. 

‘ Very delighted, of course, if I can be of service 
in any way, but at the present moment believe 
me, I cannot see how. Sad story ! I remember 
as if it were ye-sterday the Drawing-room at St 
James’s, Avhen Clare, Lady Harrogate, went to 
court as Lady Harrogate. As Miss Clare De 
Vere she had been iiresented, of course; and I 
remember how lovely she looked at the great ball 
at Dorsetshire House. Then she married Hed De 
Vere — he owed me thirty pounds, poor fellow, the 
fag-end of an unsettled account at cards, when he 
broke his neck — and thel child was, drowned, and 

But bless me ! my Lord Harrogate, what can 

I do to right matters at this time of day 1 ’ 

Lord Harrogate produced, not the moiety of the 
torn card, from which Inspector Drew, who clung 
to it with fanatical tenacity, as the one undeniable 
piece of circumstantial evidence available in the 
case, was reluctant to be ’separated, but a fac-simile, 
due to the patient skill of a photographer, at the 
same time explaining where and how the original 
had been found. 

‘I haven’t a doubt of its being my card,’ said 
the captain unhesitatingly. ‘I have stuck to the 
model until to-day. See ! ’ he added, as he opened 
a card-case in embossed silver, and shook out a 
half-dozen of pasteboard parallelograms ; ‘ the 
only change I have seen fit to make is in putting 
“late Grenadier Guards.” As to how the card got 
to the towing-path, that,’ said Captain Standish 
meditatively, ‘ is quite another sort of thing. Per- 
haps a dun dropped it. My tailor, I know, was 
fond of guc1geon-ii.shing, and once boasted to me 
of his sltill in spinning a minno\n I’m not an 
angler myself.’ 

The written words ‘ Wilkins ’ and ‘ ney ’ at first 
suggested nothing to the Guardsman’s usually 
retentive memory. ‘ The onty fellow of the name 
that I remember,’ he said, stroking his smooth- 
shaven chin, ‘ was a stage-coachman, Hat Wilkins, 
who tooled the Cambridge Telegraph after Dick 
Vaughan, that we called Heck-or-nought, died. 
“Ney” too is a puzzle to me. Courteney is a 
name that ends so, to be sure. So does Waveney. 
I knew Lord Waveney, the present Duke, you 
know, remarkably well. But he was not a Cam- 
bridge tuft, and had ’ nothing to do with Nat 
Wilkins.’ 

Lord Harrogate, somewhat unwillingly, men- 
tioned the name of Sir Sykes Deiizil. 

‘Oh, ah, to he sure,’ replied the captain, elevat- 
ing his eyebrows a very little ; ‘ man that came 
in by cliancc for all old Harrogate had to leave. 
Yes, I knew Sykes Denzil— -knew him too when 
he was so pushed, about the time that old 
Sir HarbottW went to his rest, that he looked 
twice at a shilling before he called a hackney or 
tipped a waiter. And now I think of it,’ added 
. the ex-Guardsman with a half-reproachful tap on 
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his square forehead, ‘I am reminded somehow 
of another Wilkins, a lawyer in the City. I’ve 
had no dealings with the fellow’ ever since I sent 
in my papers and left the army ; but he was 
a useful sort of fellow to gentlemen in difficulties.’ 

Lord Harrogate drew a deep breath. He stood 
astonished at his own dullness in not having iden- 
tified ere this the owner of the name of Wilkins 
with that pushing London solicitor who was now 
law’-agent of the Carbery property, and whose 
influence over Sir Sykes was the subject of much 
local W'onder. As for the ‘ ney,’ that might easily 
be the last syllable in the word ‘attorney,’ or 
it might be part of an address. 

‘ I ’ve a Law List somewhere,’ said the captain, 
ringing the bell ; and his well-trained servant 
promptly hunted out the red-backed volume, 
wherein figured Enoch Wilkins, of St Nicholas 
Poultney, in the City of London. 

‘There you have your “ney,”’ said Captain 
Standish triumphantly ; ‘ and I suppose I recom- 
mended the man to Denzil — young Denzil, as 
he then was — since the card is mine. But I don’t 
in the least recollect having done so ; and all the 
cross-examining counsel of the Central Criminal 
Court would fail, I fear, in refreshing my memory 
so far as to make me remember it. Yet I conclude 
I did so, since the card is mine.’ 

CHAPTER XXXVIII.— EOR VALUABLE 
CONSIDERATION. 

‘ In short, Jasper, it must be done I ’ Sir Sykes 
groaned out the words rather than spoke them, 
and as he did so, sank hack in his chair and hid 
his face and almost sobbed. There was some- 
thing piteous in the abnegation, on the part of a 
proiid grave, man of that dignified decorum which 
had for years infolded him like a mantle of state, 
that might have "touched the heart of even Jasper. 
And Jasper seeing his father’s distress, and per- 
ceiving that it was genuine, was startled, if not 
sympathetic. 

‘I don’t like to see you thus, sir,’ he said with 
unusual gentleness, rising from the chair in which 
he had. lounged till now. He moved a step or two 
forward, and then stood, as though dubious as to 
W'hat consolation to offer. 

There had never been much confidence between 
the baronet and his heir. In some respects they 
were perhaps too much alike, in others as \yide 
apart as the poles ; but there were no points of 
contact in [the characters of the two men which 
could render the company of one congenial to the 
other. Still, blood is thicker than water, and 
Jasper could not view quite unmoved his father’s 
evident misery. 

‘You mean, sir, I think, that I must marry 
Miss Willis — if she will have me, of course ? ’ said 
Jasper slowly. ‘It is a serious step to take. _No 
hacking out of it, when once the words “ I will ” 
have been pronounced. I did not see my way, 
you may remember, when we talked of this 
before.’ 

‘You did not, as you phrase it, see your way,’ 
returned Sir Sykes bitterly ; ‘ in other words, 
you held out for high terms, and now I have no 
choice but to submit to them. It is the fashion 
of the day, it would appear, to drive a hard 
bargain, even when the bargainer is a son dealing 
with his own father.’ 
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Ko^r, this was not an entirely fair remark on 
the part of Sir Sykes, and Jasper could not but 
feel that this was so. The baronet bad taken it 
upon iiimself to force a wife upon his son, and the 
latter was, according to all precedent, entitled to 
expect compensation for the matrimonial sacrifice 
urged upon him. That he himself was' not a 
model son, the former cavalry officer was well 
aware ; hut he did feel that in this matter of 
the match with Miss Ruth Willis ho was hardly 
used. _ 

‘ I don’t know about bargaining,’ said Jasper, 

Most men, and many women, have moral 
natures so oddly tempered that in them vanity 
takes the precedence of self-interest ; and that it 
is all hut impossible to abstain from resenting a 
reproach or rebutting an accusation, even if mute 
meekness would be the most immediately profit- 
able policy. Philosophers, no doubt with the 
example of Socrates before their mental retina, 
cxa. e,xercise due self-control ; and servants— albeit 
they never heard of the Porch or of the white- 
robed group of eager disciples jostling round the 
sage, or of shrill-voiced Xaiitippe— learn practical 
philosophy, and can bear to be blamed for what 
they never did, perhaps reflecting on the many 
undiscovered peccadilloes that balance the account. 

But Jasper, who had not had the advantage of a 
servant’s training, could not help the exculpating 
of himself froni the charge of ‘ bargaining ’ with 
his father, albeit, even as be spoke, he felt his 
languid pulses quicken at the idea of being jn'o- 
moted to the permanent position of heir-presump- 
tive of Carbery Chase. The words which Sir Sykes 
had spoken must surely imply a design to yield in 
that matter of tlie entail ; and as heir of entail, 
a new career and new possibilities would open 
before Jasper Deuzil. 

'I don’t know about bargaining,’ said Jasper, 
in an injured tone. Sir Sykes, however, did not 
take up the ball of contention, and there was 
.silence for a little .space. The baronet was the 
first to speak. 

‘Old Lord Harrogate’s splendid bequest,’ he 
said, in' a low wearied voice, ‘has brought with it 
little happiness. I smile now, when I recall the 
exultation, half incredulous, with which .1 first 
learned that I was master of Carbery and its great 
rent-roll — I, who had been used to consider money 
as the one thing needful. Poverty — the poverty 
of aristocratic beggars, such as were your grand- 
father and myself— is a stern schoolmaster. I 
believed in wealth, till I had it.’ 

Jasper felt a faint thrill of genuine sympathy as 
he hearkened to the sad, almost heart-broken tone 
in which his father spoke. Ho said nothing, how- 
ever, and indeed scarcely knew what to say. It 
was true enough that Sir Sykes had led hut a 
seque-stered and restricted life, with so many 
opportunities for worldly gratification j but this 
the ex-Lancer had always set down to eccentricity 
or a disordered liver. The popular belief which 
attributed the baronet’s morose melancholy to his 
early bereavement, had never seemed to Jasper 
other than mythical. 

‘Ill-got gains,’ said Sir S3?'kes, pursuing his train 
of thought, ‘do not, they say, prosper. Mine 
were not strictly ill got. The great inheritance 
that Ml to me was not won by dark and crooked 
means, not even by time-serving and cajolery. I 
am blameless as regards that. But I do assure 


you, my son, that if I had the power to put back 
the hands of Time’s inexorable dial, and be young 
again, with creditors clntcliiiig at the price of my 
commission, and duns besetting me at every turn, 
I would cheerfully give up Carbery, to be once 
more the needy man I w.ns when I left India.’ 

This really seemed to Jasper .so very unreason- 
able, that he did not Icnow how to reply. His 
notion was that there were, for a gentleman of high 
degree, only two good and substantial grounds 
for imhappiness— an overdrawn balance, and the 
meeting with cold-shoulders and averted eyes in 
club and betting-ring. StiU it was incumbent on 
him to make some reply. 

‘ I think, sir,’ he said, ‘ that a change would do 
you good — change of air, change of scene, and that 
sort of thing. Even a scamper over the continent 
would be delightful after the monotony of this’ — 
he was going to say ‘old jail,’ but checked himsoll^ 
and said—' style of existence ’ in.stead. 

‘All I can hope for now is to go down to my 
grave in quiet,’ resumed Sir Sykes, ignoring his 
son’s not ill-intended advice. ‘ I .should not like 
my remaining years to be overshadowed by a 
cloud of shame, or to have Scorn’s finger pointed 
at me. Believe me, Jasper, that when I ask you 
to offer your hand in marriage to Miss Willis I 
do ilot do so ■without a sufficient reason. It may 
be immaterial to you whether or not the finger of 
Reproach be directed against your father ; but you 
cannot be indifferent to your own interest, and 
that is deeply concerned in your compliance with 
my urgent wishes. Here’ — throwing it on the 
table — ‘ is a draught of my instructions to Mr 
Wilkins, Your marriage settlements and the 
deed entailing the estate can, if you please, be 
signed on the same clay.’ 

Jasper shrugged his shoulders with a depre- 
catory action, took up the paper, and glanced at 
its contents. , .Nothing could by possibility be 
more explicit, Carbery Chase with its broad acres 
was henceforth, like any other entailed estate, to 
pass from father to son according to the strictest 
rules of primogeniture. Entailers are prone to 
tie up their lands by will ; but in this case the 
unusual expedient of a deed was to render Jasper’s 
rights over the property independent of Sir 
Sykes’s pleasure. 

‘Nothing could be more hand.some, I mu.st 
own,’ said Jasper, a little sheepish in hi.s deport- 
ment as he concluded the perusal. 

‘Say rather, th,at nothing could better prove 
the necessity of the case,’ retorted the baronet 
peevishly. ‘ I presume, now that 1 have met your 
wishes, that you will no longer object to conibrm 
to mine.’ 

‘You mean, .sir, about Miss Willis?’ asked 
Jasper, to be quite sure of his fact bedbre pledging 
himself. 

Sir Sykes nodded silently. What he uinler- 
went Avas probably undreamed of by his son, 
Avhose moral fibre was of a coarser quality. This 
unnatural bargaining, this higgling over a marriage 
on one hand and the reversion of an estate on the 
other, was to him absolute torture. He had set 
great .store by men’s opinion of him, had prized 
his fair renown and Avorldly repute above all 
things, and now he felt himsedf Immblcd lioth in 
liis own eye,s and in Jasper’s by the humiliating 
concession to which he had been "brought. 

‘I am ready, sir,’ said Jasper sloAAdy, ‘to submit 
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my judgment to yonrs in this business. After: 
your great kindness’ — here Sir Sykes made an i 
impatient movement, but uttered no word — ‘ I 
can do no less. Miss Willis, I have no doubt j 
of it, will make an excellent w-ife, as wives go. 

I have to propose, however, and to be accepted, 
if I am’- — ^ 

Sir Sykes did not appear inclined to discuss the 
probability of his son^ proposals being rejected 
by his ward. 

‘ You will have an ample income to begin with,’ 
he said shortly ; ‘nor do I care how soon, in the 
course of nature, Carbery devolves upon you. 
Best and peace, rest and peace ! Could I but 
insure these for the short residue of my life, I 
should ask no more.’ 

‘Well, well!’ returned Jasi)er, with a blunt 
indifference to his father’s feelings, of which he 
was himself hut half aware. ‘ The women at any- 
rate like a wedding, so Lucy and Blanche no 
doubt will he pleased to be hride’s-maids. And 
we shall have to quarter the arms of Willis in 
the old Denzil escutcheon. By-the-by, what are 
the arms of Willis ? It ’s odd how little I know 
of the fair Euth’s lineage.’ 

‘ Take my word for it,’ said Sir Sykes, rising in | 
anger, ‘that the girl has good blood in her veins, 
better it may be than your own.’ Having said 
which, the baronet left the room without a word 
of explanation. 

‘Particularly shady business,’ soliloquised Jasper, 
when the door had closed upon his father. ‘ How- 
ever, I am the slave of my word — when it ’s made 
worth my while — and I’ll speak to Miss — AYillis 
before I sleep.’ 

LIGHTNINC. 

Of all the risks to which mankind is exposed, 
there is probably none so inaccurately estimated 
as that of injury from lightning. The ordinary 
risks of life are calmly considered and truly appre- 
ciated ; but the danger arising from the electrical 
disturbances which shew themselves in thunder- 
storms excites in many folks a feeling of dread that 
renders the mind incapable of the calm applica- 
tion needed to estimate a chance at its real value. 
Hence there is a tendency to magnify this danger, 
and the tendency is strong in x>ropoi^tion as the 
nervous system of the individual is weak and 
his imagination active. In other cases, the fear 
of danger is diminished by being habituated to 
it ; so powerful indeed is the influence of habit 
in this respect, that in time our apprehensions 
vanish altogether, though their cause remain 
unabated. 

There cair be no doubt that the awe evoked by a 
thunder-storm is in some measure due to the singu- 
larly imposing character of the manifestations. A 
■flash of lightning comes upon the eye with a 
rapidity and a vividness that cannot fail to im- 
jiress the mind with the idea of tremendous force ; 
and to deepen the impression, the flash is followed 
by a crashing xjeal of thundei'-, a sound that is 
alone in its grandeur. Thus our two chief senses 
are acted upon successively in a degree that is 
never otherwise reached. Another cause of the 
feeling of dread is ignorance of the nature of the 
agencies at work. To the scieutifie man, who sees 
in the storm the actions of a force with which he 
iS'. familiar, obeying laws that to him are well 


knowuj this cause is of little import. Bat to the 
man who is -ttuthout this knowledge, the manifes- 
tations of this apparently irresistible force present 
themselves in a different light. The erratic course 
of the lightning suggests to his mind an uncon- 
trolled power ; a suggestion that is I'epeated by 
the irregularity of the interval between the dis- 
charges, and the strangely destructive effects which, 
these discharges sometimes occasion. 

These are the causes of what may be described 
as the general dread of lightning, that apprehen- 
sion which every one feels in some degree during 
the continuance of a thunder-storm. The degree, 
as we have already remarked, is determined by 
the nervous organisation of the individual and 
the strength of his imagination. But beyond this 
vague feeling of impending danger which all 
share in common, there is aroirsed in some persons 
by the outbreak of a thunder-storm an inordinate 
dread, an overpowering terror, that cannot he 
accounted for wholly in this way. The source of 
this exceptional fear of lightning is generally to 
be traced to early impressions. The imagina- 
tion of the child has been violently and painfully 
excited. In the very tender years of life the 
imagination is extremely active, and the mind is 
particularly impressionable. The cMld that has 
been thrown into a state of terror by a supposed 
ghostly ai3paTitiou will, especially if it he of a 
nervous temperament, carry a dread of super- 
natural appearances into mature life ; and though 
the man may, by the force of his reason and will, 
repress the feeling, it will nevertheless arise when- 
ever occasion for it recurs. There are few who do 
not suffer in, this wmy from the indiscretion of 
nurse-girls or elder playmates, the undue fear of 
lightning being among the commonest evils 
induced by this meank 

The causes of an excessive dread of lightning 
having been ascertained, the remedies are ob-vious. 
That degree of apinehension, hardly amounting 
to fear, w'hich is occasioned by the nature of the 
phenomeuon, admits of no modification ; nor is it 
desirable that tlie moderate and proper sense of 
awe called forth by wdiat is perhaps the grandest 
exhibition of natural forces, should be suppressed. 
But the evil of a fear arising from ignorance, and 
particularly of that excessive fear which is a 
source of disquietude and shame to those in whom 
it is found, calls for protest. As better than cure, 
prevention alone is to be looked to. Excessive 
dread is indeed hardly to be described as less than 
a malady which when once established admits of 
no cure. This fact should lead parents to take 
every possible care that no impressions of the 
character in question be made in early child- 
hood. When the dread, however, arises from 
simi)le ignorance, ail that is needed is to 
remove tfi,e ignorance. It is with this object in 
view that we offer a few plain remarks on the 
nature of lightning and on the laws w'hich it 
obeys. 

When a cloud becomes charged with electricity, 
the earth also becomes charged in a like degree 
with electricity of an opjrosite kind ; if the cloud 
is charged ‘ positively,’ as it is termed in. technical 
language, the earth is charged ‘ negatively.’ The 
air between the cloud and the earth acts as the 
dielectric or non-conducting sulistancc w'hicli keeps 
■ the two kinds of electricity apart. This arrange- 
ment of two charged conducting surfaces separated 
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l 3 y a non-conducting substance constitutes what 
is known as a ‘condenser/ a familiar example 
of which is found in the Leyden jar. When a 
condenser is charged, the electricities upon the 
opposite surfaces have a tendency to get together, 
and the tendency becomes stronger as the ‘ charge ’ 
or quantity of electricity increases. The force 
which impels the two electricities together is 
known to men of science as ‘ electro-motive force,’ 
and the state which it sets up is called ‘tension.’ 
It is easy to see that if the tension goes on increas- 
ing hy an accumulation of electricity on the sepa- 
rated surfaces, there must come a time when it 
will equal and exceed the resistance offered hy 
the intervening stratum of air. When this time 
comes, the electricities pass through the air to 
each other, from the cloud to the earth, and from 
the earth to the cloud. But as the resistance to 
he overcome is very great — air offering much 
greater resistance to objects traversing it than 
most people would suppose — much heat is gene- 
rated, and this heat shews itself in the flash which 
we call lightning. Thus the lightning-flash is the 
visible manifestation of tlie boat generated by the 
passage of the electricities through the air. It is 
a well-known scientific fact that electricity always 
chooses the path that offers to it the least resist- 
ance ; and, as in the case of lightning, this point 
or path is continually changing, in consequence of 
the motion of the cloud and other varying circum- 
stances, the successive discharges occur in different 
pilaces. 

It will now be readily perceived why tall build- 
ings, such as church spires, are more liable to be 
‘struck/ to use the common expression, than struc- 
tures of a less height. Buildings may be con- 
structed, wholly or in part, of substances possess- 
ing greater conducting power than the air, and 
as they rise to considerable distances above the 
earth’s surface, they lessen by so much the thick- 
ness of the stratum of air to be traversed, 
and diminish in a corresponding degree the 
resistance to be overcome between cloud and 
earth. Of two edifices equally conductive, the 
higher will thus occasion the greater reduction 
of resistance, and consequently the discharge will 
take place directly over this building, and through 
it to and from the ground. The effects of the 
passage of electricity through the building will 
be determined by the degree of conductivity 
possessed by the latter, or in other words, by the 
resistance it offers. If it be constructed of metal, 
or if it have a continuous piece of metal running 
through it from top to bottom, the electric charge 
will pass without causing in it any visible effect, 
because little or no resistance is opposed. For 
this reason, buildings, as the reader doubtless 
knows, have often affixed to them for their protec- 
tion a metal rod called a lightning-conductor. But 
if there be no metal employed in the construc- 
tion of the building, or if the metal used be in 
separate and detached pieces, there will be great 
resistance to be overcome, and the force required 
to overcome it may he sufficient to cause the 
destruction of the building, or at least the dis- 
placement of those parts where the resistance is 
greatest. The heat generated by the passage of 
electricity through badly conducting substances 
■ is often great enough to set comhustime materials 
on fire. 

Instead of a buildiag, the object causmg the 




diminution of resistance may be a tree. The 
moisture contained in a living tree renders it a. 
moderately good conductor of electricity, and on 
that account it is more likely to attract lightning- 
than an ordinary stone building. So also tlie- 
human body, which is a better conductor than, a 
tree, may by occupying a favourable situation 
become part of the line of least resistance ; in such 
a case the passage of tlie electric charge will take 
place through it, as it did through the tree and the- 
Duilding. But since both the tree and the human 
or any other animal body possess a low degree of 
conductivity, the consequent force exerted may 
cause their destruction. Thus we see that a 
body is ‘struck’ when it becomes part of a line of 
least resistance ; and from a consideration of tbe- 
foregoing facts, we are able to perceive when a 
body is likely to become part of that line. "VYe 
also see that good conductors, such as the metals, 
are unaltered by the passage of the charge through 
them; while imperfect conductors, such as trees 
and animal bodies, are either injured or de- 
stroyed by it. The electric fluid revenges itself, 
as it were, upon whatever offers resistance tO' 
its course. 

We may now endeavour to ascertain under what 
conditions damage from lightning is possible, and 
what are the means by 'which the risk may be 
lessened or avoided. Aji isolated tree, standing 
either upon a wide plain or upon an eminence, is 
obviously likely to determine a lightning discharge, 
to ‘ attract the lightning,’ to use a common expres- 
sion. The top of the tree is the nearest point tO' 
the cloud ; and since the tree is a better conductor- 
than tbe air, a line drawn vertically through it to- 
the cloud marks the shortest and easiest course 
along which the electricities may pass. If, when 
the charged cloud arrives directly over this point, 
the tension is sufficient to overcome the resistance' 
along that line, a discharge will take place, and 
the tree will be struck. ]3ut if the tensioir be- 
not sufficient, tbe cloud will pass harmlessly over,. 
Hence it appears that a person standing during a 
thunder-storm beneath a tree so situate is exposed 
to some risk. On no account, therefore, should 
the traveller take refuge under an isolated tree; 
generally he will do well to avoid its neighbour- 
hood altogether; but should he be, overtaken by 
the storm when on a plain with no shelter near,, 
the tree may still be made to afford him some 
protection. *If he take np a position near it, but 
not under its branches, he will probably escape 
unhurt should the lightning ' descend ixpon it. 
The safest distance from the tree is that which 
is equal to its height. To approach much nearer 
than this is to incur the risk of being within the 
influence of the stroke ; to remain at a much 
greater distance away is to place one’s self in 
the same conditions of isolation as the tree itself. 
It will have been remarked by all observers of the 
phenomenon that whenever a tree has been strucli; 
by lightning it has generally occupied an isolated 
position. In describing the position as one of 
isolation, however, it is not meant that the tree 
is necessarily standing alone, but that it is not 
one of a numerous group. When there are many 
trees together, their collective conductivity is often 
sufficient to cause an indestructive discharge of the 
electricity. This is especially likely to happen 
when the trees are wet wnth rain, for then their 
surfaces are covered with a film of water, which is 
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a good conductor. For tliis reason, the danger 
from liglitning is muck less after rain has begun 
to fall, than, before when everything is dry. 

It appears, therefore, that the safest situation 
during a thunder-storm is in the midst of a wood, 
particularly if the neighbourhood of the tallest 
trees be avoided. In such a place of shelter, the 
traveller may take refuge in full assurance that 
he will there be effectually shielded from harm. 
The greatest risk of injury from lightning is un- 
douhtedly incurred hy persons travelling across 
a wide and very flat plain, because in such a 
situation they are the only elevated objects. To 
lessen the risk, which may here be somewhat 
serious, advantage should be taken of ■whatever 
undulations of surface .may exist, to keep upon 
the lowest ground. No doubt the prostrate posi- 
tion would in these circumstances afford greater 
security than the erect. 

It hapiJens not imfreqnently that animals are 
killed by lightning under a tree to Avhich they 
had betaken themselves for shelter. In these 
cases, the tree is struck partly in consequence of 
its isolation, and partly on account of the presence 
of the animals beneath it. Usually there are 
several and often many of them assembled to- 
gether, huddled probably by terror into contact 
one with another. The air, heated by their bodies, 
rises above them laden with moisture, derived 
mainly from their breath. Who has not noticed 
the cloud of vapour that in the early morning and 
in certain states of the weather hangs over a flock 
of sheep or a herd of kine 2 The column of moist 
air ascending through the branches of the tree ] 
towards the cloud, offers, in consequence of the 
comparatively high conductivity of water, a favour- 
able passage for the electricity. A herd of cattle 
under an isolated tree is thus exposed to a double 
risk; also it is evident that these animals are in 
the open country less secure from injury than 
human beings, ■vvlio cannot affect the atmosphere 
in a like degree. 

The danger from lightning in a dwelling-house 
is exceedingly small. The materials used in 
building are, with the sole exception of the metals, 
very bad conductors ; and the form of a house is 
not that which is favourable to the reception of 
an electric charge. Towers and spires, the latter 
especially, possess that form ; but these structures 
are nearly always protected by conductors a-ffixed 
to them. It has been suggested that chimneys 
may, through the conductivity of their soot-lining, 
attract lightning. But as communication with 
moist earth is interrupted below the fireplace, 
the influence of the soot in diminishing the total 
resistance is compensated. A house around the 
roof of which there is a system of water-pipes 
reaching to the ground is very effectually pro- 
tected. The timid may, however, put their fears 
to rest hy affixing a conductor to the highest 
chimney, and taking care that the lower end be 
carried sufficiently deep into the ground to be 
always in moist earth. 

A consideration of the preceding facts leads to 
the conclusion, that the risk of personal injury 
from lightning is necessarily smalL The condi- 
tioiis favoixrable to the occurrence of accidents 
1 are few, and of such a nature that the combina- 
tions requisite for their fulfilment cannot often 
take place. There are but two situations in which 
danger is to be apprehended — namely on the 


portions of a flat district that are destitute of 
trees ; and beneath the branches of an isolated tree 
standing in a spot that is not dominated at a 
short distance by higher ground. But even here 
the danger is not necessarily certain, for thunder- 
clouds do not by any means invariably discharge 
to the ground. 

The infrequency of accident from lightning is 
Icnown alike to those who are ignorant of the 
laws which the storm obeys, and to those who can 
correctly estimate the risk from a full under- 
standing of the circumstances and conditions under 
which its forces are set in action. This know- 
ledge should alone go far towards shewing how 
exaggerated are the alarms felt by the timid. 
But small as is the risk, it may be made still 
less by au observance of the precautions which 
have been here pointed out. Attention to these 
will give almost perfect security to the ])erson ; 
and a knowledge of this fact, combined with the 
ability to accurately estimate the amount of risk 
in all circumstances, should relieve the mind of 
painful apprehensions. 


ANOTHER TALE OF HOMBURG. 

My friend Karl Otto Fichte had been for many 
years at the head of the medical practice at Hom- 
burg. He had studied in London, was married to 
an Englishwoman, and had formed another bond 
of love for all things English in a devoted admira- 
tion of Shakspeare, whose difficulties and beauties 
he wus in the habit of discussing in papers con- 
tributed to tlie Jalirhiicher of the German Shak- 
sixeare Society. His love of children was such as 
is perhaps oiily that of kiud-hearted husbands who 
are childless, and xvas illustrated by the countless 
portraits which, together with cases of stufled 
birds, covered so many of his walls. For some 
years I was iu the habit of passing my short 
holiday at Homburg for the sake of my old fellow- 
student’s society. After our pipes were lit at 
night, Doctor Fichte told me many a story of 
the worst side of the bad specimens of humanity, 
flocking to a spot in order to repair self-abused 
constitutions, and to feed their wild hopes of 
restoring broken fortunes. Always marked as 
his sketclies were by the meanness and corruption 
•xvith which the confirmed gambler’s whole nature 
festens, they were here and there relieved hy some 
little touch of goodness or beauty, that threw into 
deeper shade the main features of -the subject. 
The Doctor was at his best when a child was one 
of his characters, as in the story of the Martyns 
recorded in these columns (October 17, 1874). 
The following narrative, which has long lingered 
in my memory, contains, I think, sufficient in- 
terest, .simple as it is, to point a moral. I give 
it in Dr Fichte’s own words. 

A few summers ago, my wife’s attention was 
much drawn to an English couple frequenting the 
public resorts here. 'The husband seemed about 
fifty years of age, much broken in health and 
spirits, but bearing in his face the impress of 
ability and mental culture. His mean attire and 
unhealthy look contrasted strangely with the 
faultless dress and self-possessed Men of the wife, 
and with the bonniness of a little girl of some 
three years, their never-failing companion, whose 
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rosy cheeks, hriglit honest eyes, and winsome 
naturnlness were as much opposed to the broken- 
down appearance of Iheoiie parent as to the glossy 
self-conscionsness of the other. ^ Fondness for the 
child, however, seemed to be their common virtue ; 
and the group sufficiently interested the crowd 
of dawdlers to form a point of some attraction in 
the gardens and at the Brunnen. Shyand soine- 
what nervous towards strangers, the little_ girl 
rather repelled the advances of most admirers, 
preferring to form steadier friendships with the 
officials of the Kurhans and the girls serving at 
the springs. The father, shortly after I had first 
heard of him, came to consult me ; when I was not 
long in determining that his yellow^withered face, 
glassy deep-sunk eyes, and lame gait betokened a 
confirmed use of opium. It was the usual story 
he had to toll. Adopted as a cure for severe 
neuralgic pain, the drug from a remedy grew into 
, a pleasure, and ripened into a necessity.. The 
particulars I learned from him from time to time, 
which I was able to supplement subsequently by 
his wife’s narrative, will shew what manner of 
patient I had to treat, and how far I could look 
to the wife for aid in effecting his cure. 

George Evenden—as I will call him— after 
some years’ practice at the English bar, had been 
appointed to a judgeship in Jamaica soon after 
his marriage. Though a clever and accomplished 
man, ho was too idle and self-indulgent to make 
any sure progress in an arduous profession at 
home ; and distasteful though the exile wms to 
Mm, he did not hesitate to accept the proffered 
appointment in the West Indies, where a few 
months later he wag joined by liis wife and first- 
born child. Hitherto the married life of the Even- 
dens had not been altogether a happy one. Mrs 
Evenden, the only child of a naval officer, left 
motherless as an infiint, had known no other home 
than the occasional shelter of the houses of 
relatives during her holidays from school. Hand- 
some, clever, and ambitious as a scliool-girl, she, 
to her credit, grew into an accomplished woman, 
in every way fitted for the life of hard dependence 
which she had foreseen would be her lot. With 
strong health, remarkable coolness of nerve, and 
great powers of fascination, she ivas unable to 
disguise from those who sought to be her, real 
Mends that she had a cold heart and somewhat 
lax principles. Such was Harriet Merton, when 
at twenty years of age she mot Evenden during 
the assizes in a town in the south of England. A 
short acquaintance irregularly formed led to an 
engagement of marriage, and in place of starting 
in life as a governess, she speedily became the 
wife of a man double her age. Both soon owned 
to themselves that they Inul made a mistake. 
Entirely opposed to his wife in character, tastes, 
and views of life, Evenden, naturally fickle, grew 
disappointed and angry with himself for marrying, 
caring not to win the esteem of a woman whom 
he had never really loved ; while she, absorbed in 
herself, never oven tried to love a man whom she 
did not respect for worldly eminence. The birth 
of a child, as a new pleasure shared by both 
parents, produeocl for a tiine a happier feeling 
between them ; but soon the wife tired of her new 
duties, became discontented with her uncongenial 
surroundings ; while Evenden, alienated by her 
want of sympathy, by nature faint-hearted, drifted 
into bad habits, ana losing his health through 
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intemperance, sought relief in, the besotting remedy 
of opium. 

! Necessarily resigning hi.s post as judge, he took 
i to coffee-planting, with the natural result of fail- 
. ing in an occupation that left him free to indulge 
in a vicious habit. Harriet, who cared for her 
children — of which Ihere were then two — only so 
far as they did credit to her owm talents and 
attractions, occupied horsolf in. shining in the 
society of the adjoining camp at Newcastle, and 
was by no means delighted at the thought of 
returning to England ; a step Avhich, long advised 
by medical friends, W'as at last decided on by the 
unusual outbreak of yellow fever among the troops, 
whose cantonment of tents, dotted picturesquely 
among tree-ferns and plantains on the mountain- 
sides, had nearly touched the inclosure of Even- 
den’s house. The death of their eldest child on 
the passage home seems to have awakened the 
father to a sense of Ms physical and moral debase- 
ment ; and lie had come here with the evidently 
honest intention of throwing off his evil habit. 
Harriet too had been steadied'” by her loss, and was 
able to find genuine amusement at anyrate in 
seeing little Violet happy. 

Tlic first thing I endeavoured to imjn’ess upon 
I my patient was the necessity of strict truthfulness 
in his confidences with me on the subject of his 
habit, for I knew by experience that the deceit of 
opium-eaters is one of the hardest points that we 
have to assail in attempting their cure ; secondly, 
that the task of curing himself was one that couM 
be acconiplisliecl ; next, that for some weeks he 
must be prepared for much suffering, Avhich it was 
out of the power of any doctor directly to alle- 
viate 5 and lastly, I urged him of all things never 
to give up the sxnalleBt ground gained in, the 
struggle. The administration of the opium was 
to be under Mrs Evenden’s sole control, the very 
place of its keeping to be concealed from him. 
His usual daily allowance of eighty grains was to 
be at once reduced to sixty grains, divided into 
four equal portions ; the end of the first week was 
: to see it reduced to forty grains ; the end of the 
second week to twenty grain, s ; and so on until 
the fortieth day, which I fi.vcd for its entire 
abandonment. I prescribed valerian and bromide 
of potassium, and advised a moderate indulgence 
in tobacco. 

For the first few days my patient suffered but 
little beyond extreme restlessness and inability 
to sleep, and there was even then apparent a 
slight improvement in his health and spirits; 
but in the second week he began to be racked 
by pain, tliat rising beneath tbe slioulder-blades, 
crept up over neck, ear, and eye, wJiile be secnicid, 
lie said, to bo on firo all over his body just 
beneath the skin. The only sleep he could now 
get was a change from the reality ol' bodily 
torture to a vivid succes-sion of gha.stly dreams 
ending in some fearful catastrojihe, that roused 
him, bathed in perspiration from sole to crown. 
The third and fourtli weeks Avere, as I had antici- 
pated, liis worst time. Each hour had .for him the 
duration of a day; each day seemed strangely pro- 
longed into a period that kiioAV no reckoning. 
Never free from acute psiin, he Avas perpeUialiy 
on the move, and if he tried to sit, he wuis 
instantly impelled to shift from chair to chair. 
His irritability became almost maniacal, and often 
he told me would he bite his tongue till the blood 




catne, in tlie effort to master it. Impatient of the 
slightest contradiction, he -was, though very rarely, 
almost unkind to his much-loved cliild, who was 
as much with him as I allowed her to be during 
this trying time. •' Dear little father ’ — as she was 
wont to call him — ‘ dear little fatlier, can you have 
me?’ -was a frequent query I heard outside his 
door. On entering and finding him tearing up 
and clown the room with hot flushed cheeks, she 
would try to stop him with the plaintive words : 
‘Father, do you love me ? Yes; you do love me 
a little bit ; now you tell me about Beauty and 
the Beast;’ and the two were at once on the floor, 
poring over some gorgeous jiicture-book. Then 
when the fatlier could sit still no longer, Yiolet 
would mount his back, and order him to career 
across the room, kissing him on each cheek for 
being her ‘ dear old horse.’ Or clasping her round 
the Avaisfc %vith his fingers locked in front of her, 
he would swing her backwards and forwards be- 
tween his legs till the pair were breathless. Once 
when his irritability overcame him, and he ad- 
dressed her rather less tenderly than usual as 
‘Child!’ with the blood mantling in her cheeks, 
she went up to a large looking-glass, and having 
carefully smoothed her hair, running up to him, 
smothered his hand with kisses, and said: ‘No, 
father ; I ’m your little maiden now ; look I ’ allud- 
ing, I found, to an old flirtation between the pair 
of lovers, in which the designation was derived 
from a certain arrangement of hair. The poor 
man clasped her passionately in his arms, and 
then sinking on to a sofa, burst into an irrepres- 
sible flood of tears. 

AYe had reached the end of the fourth week. 
The opium was reduced to five grains a clay, dis- 
txibirted into ten portions ; the appetite had become 
enormous, and the walking pow’-ers unabated. The 
deficiency of sleep was great, and the liver much 
disoi’dered ; but I had great hopes of success, for 
I saw that my patient was honestly doing battle 
with his enemy. Five weeks had passed ; growing 
feebler, he could not wind up his watch, or guide 
a pen without the assistance of the other hand, 
and complained especially of a constant cold 
perspiration down the spine. His pulse was slow 
and heavy, the face flushed, and fingers swollen. 
At last, after two days’ allowance of half a grain, 
the fortieth day was passed absolutely without 
opium. 

AYas the victory won 1 There is, as you doubt- 
less know, one great point of advantage that 
attends the attempted cure of opium-eating, as 
compared wi th that of excessive drinking, or even 
tobacco-smoking, and this is that there is no specific 
desire for the drug as pleasurable. The patient 
yearns for freedom from pain, but the opium is 
not an object of craving for its own delights, as 
is the drunkard’s dram or the forbidden pipe. 
But though Iliad bcdieved that Eveuden’s desire 
to be cured was sincere, I had been glad to know 
tluit his wife kept the drug, and that the kej’- of 
the drawer was ou the chatelaine by her side. I 
would that I could have trusted her for that 
natural support ■which a wife could render in 
guiding her husband from the danger of a relapse. 
But I had been, troubled by her constant absence 
from borne, and so it was but rarely that I could 
see her to give my necessary instructioas. Incred- 
ible as it had seemed to me, she at once opposed the 
plan I now suggested of taking her husband away 


for a few days’ change of scene. A little later I 
was enlightened as to much that puzzled me in 
her.;. ■■■ ^ ■ ■ . ■ 

One night after supper, on entering one of the 
rooms of the Kurhaus, I was attracted by a knot 
of by-standers absorbed in watching the play of 
a lad^' seated at the roulette table. It ivas Harriet 
Evenden, whose child I had found but three hours 
ago trying to comfort her father, as he lay racked 
on a sofa, with a fiivourite story told in "her own 
words. Most elegantly dressed, without a sign of 
excitement on her handsome features, Mrs Evenden 
was watching the fortunes of five napoleons, ivliich 
she had pushed on d, cheval to the line separating 
the zero from one of the adjacent numbers. 
Messieurs, faites lejeu. Lejeu est-il fait ? Bien ns 
m plus (Gentlemen, make your game. Is the 
game made ? No more is staked) ; and the 
ivoiy ball tumbled into the compartment bear- 
ing the same number as one of. those touched 
by the five napoleons. The croupier, after settling 
other gains and losses, counted out seventeen 
times five gold pieces; and the winner, raking 
np her ninety napoleons as coolly as they had 
been dealt to her, proceeded apparently to cast up 
ou a card the result of her ventures. I left, dis- 
tressed by wbat •was to me a very sorry sight 
indeed. The difficulty of Evenden’s permanent 
cure was to my mind enormously increased, not 
only because her pursuit would make her forget- 
ful of, perhaps indifferent to his vice, but because 
the knowledge of her conduct, if disapproved of 
by him, was the very thing to snap his weak 
powers of self-control. More than once, w'hen we 
had been talking over the practice of gambling 
here, he had — I then remembered — congratulated 
himself on being too poor to play. ‘ I have never 
been a gambler. Doctor,’ he said, ‘ and I trust that 
this one virtue wilF not leave me,’ And as I 
thought of their dear little ATolet, I quite shud- 
dered over my own forecast. 

After much perplexing thought, I determined 
to speak to Mrs Evenden on the subject of her 
playing, though the task of reforming a gambler 
seemed yet more uncertain than that of curing an 
opium-eater. The next afternoon, when I had 
seen her husband in the gardens seated near the 
band, with Violet close by, iiiaking friends witli 
some young soldiers, I made my way to their 
house in the Untere Promenade, and found, as I 
had thought probable, Harriet away from home. 
After shutting a little gate on the balcony, which 
opening outwards down a steep flight of steps, 
I had always looked uppir as a possible source of 
danger for tbe child, I hastened to the Kurhaus, 
and found Mrs Evenden at the roulette table, as 
before the centre of some little attraction. On 
seeing me, she bowed as composedly as if she had 
met me in the gardeas, and went on with her 
play. Getting round to her side, I begged her to 
come out ; and on returning to her house, I openly 
remonstrated with her on the subject of gambling. 
AYithout the slightest discomposure of manner, 
and in perfect good-temper, she entei’ed on the 
particulars of her married life that I have given 
you, told me that she had sought in the distraction 
of play a substitute for home pleasures, and the 
means of indulging tastes denied her by the habits 
of a husband whom she could not respect. After 
a long conversation, during which T spoke plainly 
and sometimes warmly, I left with her promise to 
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acconipatiY licr IiusLand and my wife in a ten 
days' expedition that I had planned for them in 
the Black Forest, and to forsake the Kurhaus for 
the few days pending their departure. 

Shattered, feeble, and snllering though Evenden 
still was, I felt very confident that time and self- 
control only were needed to restore him to health 
and vigour, Happj' enough he seemed too when, 
two days later, at a very early hour, I caught 
sight of the inseparable pair just outside the town, 
Violet in wild delight mounted on one of our 
little dog-drawn milk-carts, urging on the dog and 
beaming with merriment, ‘You see me, Doctor, 
I’m Peggy in the low-backed car. My fluffy 
kitten IS the chicken Peggy is picking. Little 
Father’s the lover who envies the chicken. You 
he the man at the turnpike har, and scratch your 
old poll.’ And then we all three went through j 
the whole ditty of that charming Irish song The ] 
Low-iaclced Gar, to the amused wonderment of the i 
kind owner of the cart. Dear child ! Happy in 
the ignorance of her parents' faults, might she 
never have occasion to rue them, and above all ! 
never wear the fetters that mind and body forge j 
for themselves out of vice ! i 

In the afternoon of the self-same day, as I was 
dismissing my last patient, Mrs Ev.endcn entered j 
this roonn t7ith an air of almost contemptuous ! 
triumph, she told me in unmoved accents that her 
husband had got at some opium that morning 
•while she was out ; that she had returned home to 
find him playing and talking •wdth Violet with an 
incoherent wildness, which after some hours had 
given place to heavy stupor, in which she had just 
left him. As far as she could gatlier from the 
child’s account, her liusb.and had taken the ojiinm 
out of a little ivory box which Violet had discovered 
in the depths of a •Rmrk-basket, and begged him to 
unscrew for her. This box, in which Evenden 
used to carry his pocket-hoard of the drug, had 
been long missing, and had been by my desire the 
object of much search. As I feared possible, the 
sudden temptation had broken down the resistance 
of weeks. Driving at once to their house, on 
entering the drawing-room I found the unhappy 
man stretched on the sofa in heavy torpor, broken 
only by an occasional convulsive twitching in his 
face and limbs. The furniture was in wild dis- 
order, and littered about were dolls, toys, rugs, and 
various articles of dress, as though father ami 
daughter had been acting some favourite nursery 
story. While engaged in rousing Evenden from a 
stupor, which by its rapid, increase, together with 
the ghastly features and almost imperceptible 
pulse, marked the large quantity of the dose, I 
heard his wife outside the door asking for Violet. 

‘ Is she not with her father, madam ? ’ answered 
the servant. At that moment, instinctively my 
eye caitght sight of the open balcony-gate. With 
a fearful thought I bounded outside and looked 
doivn into the garden. In another moment I was 
by the side of Violet, lying at the foot of the steps 
with her Red-Eiding-Hood cloak tumbled over her 
head — still and silent in the beauty of a painless 
death. The neck had been broken in the fall, and 
her little spirit had taken its flight in calm and 
sinless peace. Probably after the morning’s wild 
fun was over, and the horrid poison had had its 
full play, Violet failing to rouse her father from 
his unconscious state, had rim out frightened to the 
balcony, to look or call for help, and rushing 


against the treachcrou.s gate, liad .fallen headlong 
below. When Evenden, on awaking from the 
prolonged sleep which followed the stupor, asked 
for Violet, I told him that, though he had failed 
in resisting the sudden onslaught of his foe, 1 was 
now certain of his final victory over opium ; for 
she Avho had been his loving comrade in his first 
effort, would henceforth, as his ministering angel, 
gird him with fresh strength, for the last assault. 

And I was not wrong. When we had strewed 
the sad little grave with flowers, Mrs Evenden left 
Homburg on a visit to Ihigland, and her husband 
took up his abode with me. This time the hope 
of cure was assured by his abiding sorrow. After 
six months’ sojourn he left me, a wholly diU'erent 
man from the invalid I had at first known. Still 
bearing of course some eflects of the long self- 
indulgence, he had a look of strength and patient 
endurance that foretold the certainty of a lasting 
cure. The light had departed from his day ; but 
he wa.s truly a wi.ser and better man. Harriet 
Evenden, sobered by their loss, reformed the 
defects, if unable to change the nature of her 
character. In the village where they have fixed 
their homo by ^the sea, they have from small 
beginnings established a cottage hospital for con- 
valescent children ; and by the wife’s able manage- 
ment and exertions, the husband, in his fondness 
for the little patients, is able to perpetuate his 
enduring love for her wlio had been for three 
short years the one sweetness of a self-im,bittered 
life. 


THE AMERICi\.N AROTIO EXPEDITION. 
UNDi.sir.A.Y]!iD by past reverses, but rather incited 
by them to renewed efforts, Anrerica is now coutem- 
ji'lating a fresh expedition to the North Pole, Mr 
James (lord on Bennett, the enterprising jiropriotor 
of the New York Herald, being its chief promoter„ 
As to the motives which actuate Mr Bennett in thi.s 
fresh instance of imergy, it is no part of our pur- 
pose to inquire. From whatever cause, Mr .Bennett 
is the moving spirit in the undertaking now on 
foot ; and he is ably seconded by an officer of merit 
and experience, Captain Howgate, This gentle- 
man has given his enthusiastic adherence to the 
project, and will in all probability take, if he ha.s 
not already a.ssumecl, command of the expedition^ 
O’nr readers will be aware that the government of 
the United States has been asked to enrol into its 
service and commission with its authority a band 
of picked officers and men, and to allow the 
steamer Pandora to .sail imdor the American Hag 
upon a Polar expedition. Tlio Senate has ex- 
pressed approval of the project, and pas.sed a bi!i 
to appropriate fifty thousand dollars towards tlie 
expenses ; and there is little doubt entertyined 
that Congress will ratify with its formal saiuitiou a 
scheme so powerfully .supported. Po-ssibly before 
these lines appear in print the consent may have 
been given. Some brief particulars therefore of 
the mode in which the expedition is to be man- 
aged may not be without intere.st to Engli,sb 
readers. 

The object of this expedition is to settle a 
colony of hardy and resolute men at some favour- 
able point on the borders of the Polar Sea, and 
to provide it with all modern appliances for over- 
coming the physical obstacles in the pathway 
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to tlie Pole, and fov resisting the effects of cold, 
sickness, and isolation. This is in accordance 
•with the recommendation of the German govern- 
ment Commission, which again is based on tlie 
plan advocated by Lieutenant Weyprecht. The 
locality to be selected for such a station, moreover, 
is also that mentioned by Weyprecht — namely the 
eastern .shore of Greenland. Captain Howgate has 
chosen as the site of the proposed colony the shore 
of Lady Franklin Bay, having been influenced in 
liis selection by a circumstance of supreme import- 
■ance — the fact that a seam of coal "was found 
existing there and easily workable -when the Dis- 
covery, under Captain Nares, visited the place. 
The theory upon which this station is to be 
established is both simple and plausible ; but it 
remains to be seen whether it will work out 
so neatly in practice as it does on paper. We 
"will quote Captain lio'svgate’s own words, as com- 
municated to the Nm York Herald. He says : 

* When Captain Hall reached the upper extremity 
of Robeson’s Channel, the look-ont of the Polaris 
reported open water in sight and just beyond the 
pack which surrounded the vessel and impeded 
■further progress. This open W’ater was afterwards 
seen from the Cape at the northern opening of 
Newman’s Bay; and it was the opinion of the crew 
of the ill-fated vessel that if she had been but 
the fraction of an hour earlier in reaching the 
channel, they could have steamed unobstructed 
to the Pole itself or to the shores of such lands, 
if any exist, as may bound the so-called open 
Polar Sea. We know that they did not succeed, 
but were forced to winter almost within sight of 
this sea ; and subsequently disheartened by the 
loss of their gallant commander, abandoned the 
enterprise. Where this open water was found, 
Captain Nates, in 1875 and 1876, found solid im- 
penetrable ice, through which no vessel could 
force its way, and over wdiich it was equally 
impossible for sledge-parties to work. _ These facts 
appear to shew that within the Arctic Circle the 
seasons vary as markedly as in more temperate 
southern latitude.s, and that the icy barriers to 
the Pole are sometimes broken up by favouring 
winds and temperature. To get farther north or 
to reach the Pole, prompt advantage must be 
taken of such favouring circumstances ; and to do 
this with the least expenditure of time, money, 
and huniiin life, it is essential that the exploring 
party be on the ground at the very time the ice 
give's way and opens the gateway to the long- 
sought prize. Hence the idea of having a colony 
of navigators at hand ready at this opportunity 
to take advantage of it.’ 

So speaks Captain Howgate ; but if \ve are to 
pay him the compliment of crediting him Avith 
anything like an accurate knowledge of his subject, 
it must be confessed that there is a difficulty in 
reconciling his theory with the experience of Ca]3- 
•tain Nares upon this qiiestion of an ‘open Polar 
Sea.’ So far from discovering any signs of occa- 
sional dispersion of the massive and rugged pack- 
ice, and the consequent ‘ breaking up of the icy 
barriers to the, Pole,’ Captain Nares found ice ‘of 
unusual age and thickness ; ’ so remarkable in its 
nature as to lead to the general opinion that it was 
the accumulation of many years if not centuries, 
that the sea was never open, and that progress 
through it or over it to the Pole was impossible 
•with our present resources. Impressed firmly 


with this conviction, Captain Nares gave to the 
huge barrier which stopped the way the name 
of the ‘ Sea of Ancient Ice ;’ or in terras savour- 
ing less of romance and more of hard geological 
science, the Palmocrystio Sea. On the other hand, 
Captain Howgate’s view is shared by no less 

S 'ised an explorer than Dr Hayes, who says 
y that in his opinion Captain Nares’s Palteo- 
crystic Sea is ‘a simple absurdity,’ and ivho 
strongly advocates the formation of a colony at 
some point in Smith Sound, from Avbich, when 
the opportunity came, a dash for the Pole could 
be made, 

Lea-ving our readers, however, to dispose in the 
manner which may be most satisfactory to them- 
selves of this contradiction of authorities upon 
the vexed question of the open Polar Sea, we may 
proceed to less debatable ground, and state how 
the remote little colony is to be kept in a state 
of efficiency and health. The men are to take 
with them a good supply of materials for the 
erection of strong and substantial buildings to 
withstand the terrible cold to which they will 
be subjected. They are to have medicines, pdenty 
of provisions, sledges and dogs for hunting and 
local exploring, and all the facilities possible for 
rendering existence as comfortable as their isola-- 
tion and" the low temperature will permit.^ They 
will he under a system of strict discipline, for 
experience in all Arctic expeditious has proved 
to demonstration over and over again how essen- 
tial this is to a successful prosecution of Avork. 
It is also proposed to establish at Cape Union, 
nearly a degree farther north, and Avhere the Alert 
found her Avinter-quarters, a subsidiary colony, 
with Avhich a telegraphic communication is to 
be maintained. . ^ ^ ^ 

After the return of the Nares expedition, the 
recital of the difficulties experienced in crossing 
the Paloeocrystic Sea speedily gave rise to a sug- 
gestion that since it was impossible to travel along 
the surface, it might he feasible to pass over it. 
In other words, the expediency of pressing balloons 
into service came before the minds of experts, 
and received a very general and favourable con- 
sideration. It seems likely that some practical 
application of the suggestion Avill he attempted. 
Professor Samuel Kingj a distinguislied American 
aeronaut, has entered upon a series of experiments 
Avith a vieAV of determining the practicability of 
using 'balloons at the temperature and under the 
climatic influences of the Arctic regions, A great, 
indeed the principal difficulty is at once obviated 
by the fortunate discovery of coal at the site of 
the proposed colony, and the successful manu- 
facture of the gas may he taken as a. fait accompli; 
but the question of suitable material for the 
covering of the balloon itself is one of _ grave 
moment, although the Professor is sanguine of 
ultimately solving that problem. A 'French aero- 
naut, M. de Fonvielle, is also experimentalising 
in the same direction, and is similarly hopeful of 
success. 

In some general observations upon the scheme, 
Captain HoAA'gate remarks that the failure of the 
admirably equipped Nares expedition is, in his 
opinion, due in great measure to the abnormally 
cold season and, the exceptional character of the 
Avinds, Avhich had resulted in the formation of ice- 
ridges running across the line of march; thus 
making progress difficult, slow, and dangerous. 
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It would liave accomplished much, however, if it 
had done nothing more than determine the exist- 
ence of coal at the Discovery^ $ winter-quarters ; 
and instead of discouraging fresh efforts, the result 
of the expedition should stimulate explorers oi the 
Arctic regions to further endeavours. The un- 
favourable meteorological conditions encountered 
by Captain Nares and his gallant band may not 
exist during the present season, and indeed may 
not occur again for several years. The scheme has 
received the hearty commendation and support oi 
well-known Arctic explorers, amongst whom may 
he named Captain Kennedy, Captain Marklmni, 
Dr Hayes, Lieutenant Payer, and Dr John ilae, 
and the officers and crew of the PoZans/_and 
scientific men, naval officers, and private citizeiis 
throughout the United States are not less unani- 
mousln their s!ip])orfc and enconragemenfc 

Whatever may be the results of the expedition, 
Englishmen, we feel sure, will unite in regarding 
it with generous and sympathetic iutercst and in 
lieartily wishing it success. 




EQUAL TO THE OCCASION, 
Wees’ Lord Liverpool was forming his ministry 
in 1822, he thought it absolutely necessary to 
have Canning at the Foreign Office, although aware 
the appointment would be obnoxious to George IV. 
The Duke of Wellington undertook the unpleasant 
task of communicating Lord Liverpool’s determi- 
nation, and W’cnt to Brighton for that purpose. 
As soon as the king knew what was wanted of 
him, he broke out : * Arthur, it is impossible ! I 
said, on my honour as a gentleman, he should 
never be one of my ministers again, I am sure 
you will agree with me that I cannot do what 
I said on my honour a gentleman I would not 
do.’ Another man Avould have been silenced ; but 
the great soldier, always equal to an emergency, 
replied: ‘Pardon me, sir, but I don’t agree with 
you at all. Your Majesty is not a gentleman.’ 
The bold assertion startled the king ; but the Duke 
went on: ‘Your Majesty is not a gentleman, but 
the Sovereign of England, with duties to your 
people far above any to yourself ; and these duties 
render it imperative that you should employ the 
abilities of Mr Canning.’ ‘ Well, Arthur,’ said the 
king, drawing a long breath, ‘ if I must, I must.’ 

Although he did not like being told he was no 
gentleman, George IV. had once at least, while 
Regent, forgotten he was one. That was when he 
flung a glass of -wine in Colonel Hamlyn’s face, 
with ; ‘ Hainlyn, you are a blackguard ! ’ The in- 
sulted officer could not return the compliment 
without coramitteng something like treason ; it 
was out of the question to challenge the Prince ; 
while to let the insult pass unnoticed was equally 
impossible. The colonel filled his glass and 
threw the coritents in thp face of his neighbour, 
saying : ‘ His Royal Highness’s toast ; pass it on ! ’ 
‘Hainlyn,’ cried the Regent, ‘you’re a capital 
fellow ! Here ’s your health !’ And they were fast 
friends frotft that evening, 

A Schleswig lass, whose betrothed had gone to 
.seek a better fortune in America, under promise 


to send for her as soon as he found himself able 
to support a wile, arior patiently waiting a few 
years, grew sick of hope deferred, and took up 
with another sweetheart. She was no sooner fairly 
on with the new love, when a letter arrived from 
the old one, inclosing money to pay her passage- 
to America. Here was a pretty dilemma ; but the 
doubly-jflighted damRel’s mother found a way out 
of the difficulty. Slic sent out her second daughtci' 
in her sister’s place. ‘ The two girls,’ said she,, 
'are as like as two blades of grass, and it will 
,je all one to him wliich of them he gets for a 
wife.’ For the sake of all jDarties, it is to be 
hoped the cheated man was as easily victimised 
as the .Spanish official who stopped the corre- 
spondent of an English newspaper attempting 
to cross the Republican lines, daring the Civil 
War of 1874, with a demand for his passport-~a 
non-existent document. ‘ Specials ’ are not readily 
prevented going where they have a mind to go, 
and the de'maud -was met by the production of a 
fashionable tailor’s bill, bearing the arms of sundry 
royal and imperial patrons on its face, and duly 
stamped and receipted, A pretty pantominuc per- 
fonvumcc ensued, the journalist trying to impress 
upon the official mind that the figures in the 
account represented his personal measurements, set 
down for the purpose of identification ; and 
having, succeeded in that, he pointed triumph- 
antly to the stamp and the signature across it, 
as irrefragable proof of the official character of 
the document ; and the half-satisfied, wholly 
mystified Spaniard let him go on his way, 
showering silent blessings on his tailor’s head. 

An unemployed actor, disinclined to rust in 
idleness, to say nothing of starving, determined 
to ‘do the provinces’ as an entertainer. The pro- 
vinces, however, did not prove the happy hunting- 
ground he expected, and when he arrived at a 
certain small town in- the north, his funds and 
his spirits were equally low. The latter were not 
raised by the wmrthy who had the letting of the 
‘hall’ informing him a theatrical exhibition w’ould 
be ‘ nae glide at a’ ’ there ; but that if he gave a 
lecture on chemistry the place would be crowded. 
At this straw our desperate actor clutched. He 
would turn scientific lecturer, and chance it being 
discovered that be knew nothing of his subject. 
The hall was engaged, the bills distributed, bis 
last coppers spent upon red-fire, brick-dust, iron- 
filings and some innocent powders ; the time came, 
and the lecturer stood before a crowded audience, 
without an)’’ dear idea of what he was to say or 
do, save that he was going to perform the old 
experiment of producing hydrogen, and a new one 
of his own invention, which. he hoped would bring 
the performance to a sudden end. The friendly 
hall-keeper had borrowed a pestle and mortar, a 
Leyden jar and two or three retorts, which with 
a few physio bottles filled with hrigbt-eoluured 
waters, gave the table quite a scientific appearance. 
The pseudo-savant commenced by reading a few 
pages of a popular treatise on chemistry, by way 
of introduction, and then closing the hook, trusted 
to impudence to pull him through ; and pull him 
through it did. He says : ‘I explained, with many 
mispronounced words, the hydrogen experiment ; 
and then it occurred to me to arrange a little acci- 
dent, which would perhaps make them nervous, 
and prepare them for what ivas to follow. This I 
easily did by thrusting a retort neck downwards 
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into the fire ; the fe%v drops of water condensed, 
and burst it with a loud report. I then proceeded I 
to explain the dangerous nature of chemicals, 
dwelt on gun-cotton, sudden death of experimen- 
talists by fumes, &c., meanwhile filling my mortar 
with brick-dust and other harmless ingredients. 
Having worked the audience up to the required 
pitch of nervousness, I dilated on the dangerous 
and uncertain nature of the compound I was mix- j 
ing. I spoke of my bad health, and wound up 
by saying : “ Startling and marvellous as the 
announcement may seem, it is nevertheless true, 
that were I to leave off stirring this mixture for 
one single second, the whole of this building and 
every one therein would be blown into unre- 
cognisable atoms !” In less than two minutes 
there was not a soul left in the place except Mr 
Mactaggart and myself, who pitched the stuff j 
aw’ay, and cheerfully divided the profits.' 

The artful actor’s auditors shewed less coolness 
than the man, whose hat being riddled, by a 
shooter of small birds, quietly asked: ‘Bid you 
shoot at me, sir?’ to which the maladroit but, no 
way disconcerted sportsman replied : ‘ O no, sir : 

I never, hit what I fire at I ’ at once obviating the 
necessity of apologising, and mollifying the reci- 
pient of the erratic charge, as effectually as Provost 
Baker was mollified by a ready-witted laddie, 
brought before the Rutherglen Burgh Court for | 
plucking forbidden fruit. Said the provost to the 
small offender : ‘ If you had a garden, and pilfer- 
ing hoys were to break into it and steal your 
property, in what way would you like to have 
them punished?' Said the small offender to the 
jirovost: ‘Aweel, sir, I think I'd let them awa’ 
for the first offence.’ Of course he was dismissed j 
after being suitably admonished. 

A young suh-lieutenaut on sick-leave put up at 
an hotel in Poonah, and while recovering his 
health lost his heart, proposed to the fair thief, ' 
was accepted, and the wedding-day agreed upon. 
His colonel, however, happened to disapprove of I 
sub -lieutenants marrying, and telegraxihed a 
peremptory ‘ Joiir at once,’ 

The disgusted subaltern handed the unwelcome 
missive to his lady-love. She read it, and then, 
with a blush of maidenlj'’ sinqfiicit}’’, remarked: 
‘I am glad your colonel approves of the match ; 
but wbat a hurry he is in ! I don’t think I can 
be ready so soon, but I ’ll do my best ; because, 
of course love, the colonel must be obeyed.’ 

‘You don’t seem to understand the telegram, 
darling,’ said the dull fellow ; ‘ it quite upsets our 
plans ; he says “ J oin at once.’” 

The lady looked up with an arch smile and 
replied: ‘It is you, dear, who don’t seem to 
understand it. The colonel says plainly, “Join 
at once.” Of course he means get married imme- 
diately. What else can he possibly mean ? ’ 

‘What else indeed?' exclaimed the enlightened 
lover, accepting the new reading without demur. 
So forty-eight hours afterwards the colonel re-, 
ceived the message: ‘ Your orders are obeyed. We 
j were joined at once.’ 

A woman’s wit rarely fails her when she needs 
to exercise it. Madame Thierret, a popular Prench 
actress, was once travelling to Baden in a first- 
class carriage, although only provided with a 
second-class ticket. At Kehl her ticket was de- 
manded by a German employd of the Company. 


understand the man. ‘If you 
hours,' said she, ‘it will be all 
German took her by the arm, for 
of ejecting her from the caiT'>‘'"« 
on the ears that sent him 
side of the platform. This 
missarj’', who inquired, 
man. ‘ Because he was 

of impertinent things to me,' replied the actress. 
The officer thought he had caught her nicely, and 
grimly demanded how she knew that, since she 
pretended not to understand German, ‘Nonsense ! ' 
ansTvered ready hladame Thierret ; ‘when a dog 
wants to bite you, you understand it very well, 
althougb you do not talk doggerel.’ And the com- 
missary wisely gave in. 

A blind beggar on the Pont-Neuf entreated 
charity of passers-by on the plea of being 
blind man the father of two children, A 
man who responded to the pitiful appeal saw the 
same man a few days afterwards at Asnieres 
soliciting alms as a poor blind man the father 
of four children, ‘ What !’ said he— speaking 
course in French — ‘‘have you had two children 
since I saw you in Paris last week ? ’ ‘ .No,_ sir,' 
was the unabashed reply; ‘but in Paris living 
is so dear that two cbildren are sufficient to excite 
pity ; in the country, I am obliged to have four 
at "the very least, and even then find it hard 
to make both ends meet.’ 

A French gentleman anxious to fmd a_ wife for 
a scapegrace nephew, went to a matrimonial agent, 
who handed him his list of lady clients.^ Eunuiug 
this through, he lighted upon his wife’s name, 
entered as desirous of obtaining a husband between 
the age of twenty-eight and thirty-five — a blonde 
preferred. Forgetting his nephew, he hurried 
home to announce his discovery to his wife. 
That lady was not at all disturbed. ‘ 0 yes,’ said 
she ; ‘ that is my name ; I put it down wdien 
were so ill in the spring, and the doctor 
we must prepare for the worst,’ This was at least 
an honest confession. 

John Rives, a Washington journalist, obtained 
the promise of Major Hobbie, the Assistant-posfc- 
master-general, that a friend of his should be taken 
on the post-office establishment the fir.st time a 
vacancy occurred. Rives reminded the major of 
the promise whenever be saw him, always receiv- 
ing for answer — ‘ No vacancy.’ One day the 
date for office came, breathless with running, to 
Rives, begging him to come with him to the 
major. The pair were soon in the big man’s 
presence. He guessed their errand, and hastened 
to pronounce the familiar words — ‘No vacancy,' 
‘0 yes, there is,’ said the office-seeker : ‘Paine 
is dead, drowned in the canal; I have just seen 
his body on the bank,’ The Assistant-postinuster- 
general summoned his confidential clerk, and he, 
on the question being put to him by his chief, 
said there was no vacancy. Rives’s friend insisted 
there must be, telbng _Mr Marr he had 
straight . from seeing Paine’s body taken 
the water ; but Marr, understanding win 
major required of him, quietly answered : ‘ There 
is no vacancy. Certainly, x>oor Paine is gone ; 
bis place was filled an hour ago by the^ appoint- 
ment of a man who saw him fall in.’ Rives took 
the hint, and never reminded Hobbie of his 
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brakema-n, tlie superintendent of a Pennsylvpian 
line, upon tlie appearance of a new applicant,, 
said: ‘You want to brake on this road, do yoil ? 
lYell, you can sit down there. We have no 
vacancy just at present ; but we kill about two 
brakeman a day, and I daresay in a few minutes 
I shall hear of some one losing an arm or a leg, 
and then you can have the joh.’ The man thought 
he would not wait, and wou'ld-he bralcemen became 
scarce in that neighbourhood. 

Braggarts are generally easy to be scared. A 
Preiich shoemaker fond of boasting nothing could 
frighten him, proved an exception to the rule. 
Two young fellows' resolved to put him to the 
test, so one shammed dead, and the other prevailed 
upon the shoemaker to watch the body through 
the night. Being busy, he took his tools with him 
and worked beside the corpse. About midnight 
a cup of black coffee was brought to him to keep 
him awake, and he was so exhilarated by the 
draught that he struck up a merry song, still 
plying his hammer vigorously. Suddenly the 
would-he corpse arose and said in sepulchral 
tones : ‘ When a man is in the presence of death 
he should not sing 1 ’ The .shoemaker was startled, 
but recovering his self-possession in a moment, 
he dealt the corpse a blow on the head with his 
hammer as he uttered : ‘ When a man is dead 
he should not speak 1 ’ 

There was a real dead man at a Paris boarding- 
house, and after he had been taken to his last 
lodging, it got about that he was in the unseemly 
hal)it of paying nightly visits to the room in which 
he died, and for a long time the room remained 
tenantless in consequence. At last it was taken by 
a student, who laughed at the idea of the place 
being haunted. Annoyed at his incredulity, two 
of the lodgers arrayed themselves in .sheets, and 
glided into the room one night at that witching 
hour when grave-yards arc supposed to yawn. 
With solemn step and slow, they stalked around 
the bed, until happening to glance behind, they 
beheld a sheeted figure watching their movements. 
This was more than they bargained for, and they 
were out of the room and in their owu ebambera 
almost before they knew it. Next morning they 
settled with the landlord and departed, never 
dreaming their intended victim had divined their 
intentions and paid them in their own coin. They 
were not quite equal to the occasion. 




RAPID FULFILMENT OF ‘PROPHECY.’ 
About seven years ago a little hook was published 
in the Netherlands by a person assuming the 
name of ‘Dr Dioscorides,’ in which an attempt 
was made to picture the social cliatiges which 
another century or two of invention would elfect 
in the world. The book, after going through 
three editions in Dutch and also receiving some 
notice in a German translation, was done into 
English in the end of 1871. One prophecy of 
what 2071 A.U. might have in store for us has 
already heeu fulfilled in Professor Graham Bell’s 
Telephone; five years instead of two hundred 
having thus sufficed for its realisation. The con- 
ceptions of Dr Dioscorides are so like the reali- 
ties, that a few of his expressions are worthy of 
reproduction. ‘ Arrived at my hotel . . . methought 
I heard a kind of music, feeble yet melodious 
in the extreme. The sound approached a.s near 


as possible that of the human voice ; but still 
the quality was altogether cliU'crent. Besides, no 
artist, male or female, was to he seen in the 
room.' A .small box on tire table was found to 
be the source of the sound ; and taking the aftair 
to he an ordinary mnsical-'box, the narrator gazes 
with no little contempt and surprise on a crowd 
of serious enthu-siafstic men and rvomen clu.stered 
round the table. Amazement and indignation re- 
sulted li'om his question, as to the new ‘ musical 
instrument ; ' and it is explained that as the 
American papers had been writing in terms of 
most extravagant xrraise of a new singer who was 
to eclipse at once Oatalani, Malibran, Sonntag, 
Jenny Lind, and Patti, the opera managers of 
Europe had hired one of the snhatlantic telegraph 
cables, in order to test her voice by means of 
the newly-invented ‘telephon,’ A glimpse of a 
possible phonograph is also afforded in this curious 
little hook, in sundry slips of paper on which the 
results of the singing of the distant cantatrice are 
being recorded ; and the narrator describes the 
enthusiastic exclamation of a musical editor, as he 
watches one of the curves : ‘ Won't the connoisseurs 
be astonished when they see a tone like this I ’ 
The trial being satisfactory, an ovatioir of applause 
was sent to the singer ‘by means of another tele- 
phon working in the opposite direction ; ’ and the 
narrative closes so far as this projected invention 
is concerned. It may he of interest to watch if, 
within a few years, others of the scientific specula- 
tions of this Dutch prophet shall be fulfilled, such 
as ‘ holiochrornes ’ or nature-coloured photographs ; 
‘ energeiathocs ' or storers of force ; or the pro- 
duction of artificial light and heat for general 
instead of isolated use. The effort now being 
made to use the electric light for urban illumina- 
tion i.s so far a step toward.s one of the novelties 
which this hook pictures as being in store for us 
in the year 2071. 


A SCOTTISH SABBATH. 

A BOTJE mist wraps tlie peaktid mountain -tops, 
And sliroiuls the valleys with a wreathiJd cloud 
Of dewy vapour, till the glorious sun 
His might i>uts forth, and with: his radiant light 
Dispels the haze, and a bright stream of gold 
Pours forth, and gildeth all the smiling morn. 

"Cross the heath-lands to the neighbouring kirk, 
Walk the farm-maiden and her stalwart swain ; 
She with her snooded ham, in modesty 
Down-looking, as the neighbours slow pass by ; 

He reverent-speaking of the looked -for day — 

Hot distant now — when they their lives .shall join 
In sacred bonds. 

Upon the western breeze 
Is borne the fragrance of tlie wide-spread nuiors, 
The pink -tipped gowan heads beneath their feet, 
The harebells quiver, and tlie golden furze 
Is thickly blossomed. See ! they enter now — 
That guileless paii- — with all-bocorniiig awe 
(His bonnet dolled in silent reverence), 

The old gray porch ; and as conic thi-onging in 
The lairds and peasants — equal each man here 
Unto his noighliour, in thi.s holy place — 

Chime out the bells, upon the soft spring air, 
Tbeir clear- voiced summons to the Hou.se of Cod. 
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beyond the demand that the scale of 
is necessarily moderate. Let no one go into the 
Civil Service in the hojje of being either highly 
paid or lightly worked. The Public is the hardest 
of all masters. Whatever might be the 
formerly, there is now no such thing as idle- 
ness in any office under government. The drol- 
leries of Pmich on the subject might at one time 
be true to nature. They would not fit under the 
present high-pressure system. 

To be sure, the hours of work in the 
offices are not long ; eight hours being the longest 
day, and six hours the shortest ; hut there is now 
crammed into these few hours such an amount of 
tedious, dull, uninteresting, and almost unchange- 
able work, as to leave all, save those who 
possessed of the strongest constitutions, useless 
any further exertions until a night’s rest 
renewed their failing energies and given 
another day’s lease of life. To shew that there 
is here no exaggeration, let us look behind 
scenes of that most popular of all public de- 
partments, the General Post-office. 

The Money Order Office is a fair specimen of 
the work which is daily performed at St Martin’s- 
le-Grand ; though the hardest worked of all the 
branches of the Post-office are the Savings-bank 
and Telegraph departments. In the Money Order 
Office there are about sixty clerks constantly 
employed — namelj^ forty established clerks and 
twenty ‘ writers,’ the last-named being a class of 
public servants about whom we shall presently 
offer some e.xplanation. About forty of these 
clerks aud writers are called ‘ examiners,’ and their 
duty is to examine, check, correct, and certify 
the daily accounts of all the postmasters in the 
kingdom ; and when we mention that each post- 
master sends in to the chief office daily about 
seven separate accounts, all of which have to 
be carefully examined, checked, and compared 
with his consolidated cash account, some idea of 
the stupendous nature of the work done may he 
arrived at. Each examiner, on reaching the office 
in the morning, finds on his desk an oblong box, 
that contains his day’s work, which has been 
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THE CIVIL SERVICE. 

Within our recollection — indeed not many years 
ago — tbe securing of situations in government 
offices Avas very mucb a matter of political favour. 
Members of parliament Avere beset by tlieir sup- 
porters to get sons into the Excise, the Post-office, 
and so on. The condition of affairs Avas certainly 
not so had as it appears to file in the United 
States, where the Civil Service from top to bottom 
is little better than a system of political jobbery ; 
but though not so had, it Avas bad enough. There 
was hardly any examination as to qualification for 
office, and in all departments there AAms much 
laxity as regards the proper performance of duties. 
Little by little, iu a manner scarcely observable, 
all this has been changed, The organisation of 
the British Civil Service through its several de- 
partments is the most complete in the Avorld. It 
is the result of immense care and consideration on 
the part of statesmen Avorkiiig independently of 
party. Political leanings have now nothing to do 
Avitli appointment to office. Ability and good char- 
acter are alone considered. All who aspire to he 
■servants of the Crown must pass through certain 
critical examinations, in Avhich personal favour is 
unknoAvn. Excellent, hoAvever, as the new system 
is, it is not Avithont faults, as Ave shall haA'e occa- 
sion to notice ; but the faults are those of detail, 
and easily curable. 

One reason, perhaps, Avhy there should he 
any faults at all, consists in the headlong rush 
jof unreflecting young persons towards the CiAul 
Service. Wanting in a sense of independence, 
or afraid to trust to their individual exertions, 
hosts of lads sell themselves for life, as Ave 
may call it, to the public service. For the cer- 
tainty of getting two or three hundred a year, 
they become drudges in a routine of daily toil 
fur the best part of tlieir exi.stence. Possibly, a 
vast number are unfitted for • acting an inde- 
pendent part, and so far there is nothing to 
complain of. At the same time it is quite obvious 
that from Avbatever cause, tile supply of youths 
for tbe Civil Service is always so considerably 
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already sorted and arranged in alphabetical order 
by competent messengers. He will take perhaps 
for this day’s work all the towns and villages 
•which range between the letters A and G, with 
the exception of such large towns as Manchester 
and Liverpool, if any such should come within 
the range of his letters for these are i-mmense 
accounts in themselves, and form one examiner’s 
work alone. As there are about seven accounts 
to each postmaster — namely the Money Order, 
Savings-bank, Insurance, Annuity, Telegraph, Bog 
and Gun License, and Stamp accounts — ^the exam- 
iner will have from seven to eight hundred accounts 
to add mp, tick, correct, initial, and compare 
within the short space of six hours. This is no 
child’s play, especially as many of the small 
country postmasters generally manage to have 
their affairs in a pretty pickle; and to a novice 
entering upon the work, ten hours are about the 
time it takes him to get through with it. 

Quite recently, clerks of the new ‘Lower 
Division’ have been substituted for ‘writers’ in 
all branches of the Postroffice. The latter, how- 
ever, still continue to perform quite as important 
duties in other departments of the Civil Service. 
In another part of the Money Order branch, 
clerks are also engaged in examining and checking 
the accounts of the foreign and colonial post- 
masters, a work that involves an acquaintance 
with two foreign languages, French and German. 

Such then is the kind of work done in our 
government departments, and as we think that 
■we have sufficiently proved the position of a Civil 
Service clerk to he no sinecure (and there is very 
little, if any, difference between all the offices 
nowadays), we will proceed to give our readers an 
insight into the present organisation of the Service 
and the pay and status of its members. 

There is no institution of greater importance 
in any civilised country than an lionourable and 
incorruptible Civil Service. It includes, in this 
country, all who are engaged in the service of the 
state, with the exception of the naval and military 
professions, and is divided into many branches, of 
which the highest is that portion which is charged 
with the administration of the government — 
namely the cabinet ministers, each of whom is at 
the head of a great civil department. 

The Civil Service of England, as a distinct 
organisation for the collection of the revenue, dates 
from the time of Charles IL, w-hich is also the 
reign in which we first hear of ‘ writers ’ in His 
Majesty’s dockyards, these officers being mentioned 
in Pepys’ Bianj. The principal departments of 
the Civil Service are (1) The Treasury, or depart- 
ment of the government; (2) Foreign Office ; (3) 
Home Office ; (4) Admiralty ; (5) Customs ; (6) 
Inland Revenue (Somerset House) ; (7) War 
Office ; (8) Education Office. Other smaller offices 
there are of lesser importance, such as the Board 
of Works, Board of Trade, Exchequer and Audit 
and Stationery Offices, &;c. ; while the War Office 
includes Avithin its fold the ‘ Horse Guards,’ the 
Ordnance Office, the Army Clothing Depot, and 
other minor hureaw. The Treasury presides as a 
matter of ^ course over all the other departments, 
and has in many respects a kind of. autocratic 
authority. Those connected with this high and 
important administration make and unmake Civil 


Sea’vants, clieck the tendency to C5xtravagan.ee on 
the part of the spending departments, and keep 
a strict watch over the interior economy of the 
jpublic offices. In fact the Lovd.s of the Trea.sm'y 
enjoy almost unlimited swiw, acknowledging no 
otiier authority save parliament ami the Queen. 

Within the last five-and-twonty years, however, 
another important olfice, which might bo describc-cl 
as the ‘ffictoturn’ of tlie Treasury, ]ia.s arisen in our 
midst under the title of the Civil Service Com- 
mission. Originally instituted by parliament .for 
the purpose of examining and reyjorting upon tlie 
fitness of candidates for the Civil Service, it has 
gradually extended its sphere of action, until it has 
almost become co-existent and co-equal Avith the 
Treasury. 

The adA’ice and opinion of tlie Civil Service 
Commissioners are sought by the Treasury in 
matters relating to the pay and status of Civil 
Servants of every grade, and no appointment is 
made until the Commissioners have granted to the 
candidate their ‘ certificate of qualification.’ The 
entrance to the CiAul Service is only throngh the 
Civil Service Commission, the business of Avhich 
is conducted in a diugy-looking building in 
Cannon Roav, Westminster, the front of Avdiicli 
j overlooks the Victoria Embankment and the river. 
Here it is that the necessary examinations take 
place for situations Ainder the CroAvn, ranging 
I from a Secretary of Legation doAAm to the ‘ heAvers 
} of Avood and draAvers of AA^ater ’ in the public 
I offices ; for strange to say, the very coal-porters 
and scrubbing- women noAvadays have to pass a 
Civil Service examination ! This would appear to 
be making competition a reductio ad alsurdmn, 
and carrying matters to uriAvIaoIesome extremes. 

On several occasions lately, the Civil Service 
Commission has been literally besieged by hosts of 
eager aj)plicants for certain situations in the public 
service, the most notable being that of the employ- 
ment of young AA'omeii in the Post-oflice. The 
Commissioners had inserted advertisements in the 
neAvspapers to the effect that applicants for the 
new situation of ‘ connterwoman ’ in the General 
Post-office Avere to attend at their office in Cannon. 
Roav on a certain day betAveen ten and tAvelve 
A.M. ; and Avhen the morning arrived, the Avould- 
be ‘ counterAA'omen’ arrived to the number of 
three thousand respectable females ! Here Avas a 
state of things for Avhich the Civil Service Com- 
mission Avas not at all prepared, as it Avas impos- 
sible for them to examine all. In fact they had 
to close the building ; and those who Avere lucky 
enough to have got inside had their names placed 
on a list for examination on a future day. The 
streefAvas crowded throughout it.s length, and the 
traffic Avas blocked for about two hours. 

There are now AAffiat are called an ‘Old’ and a 
‘ New ’ Civil Service. The former includes every 
member who was appointed before the i2Ui Feb- 
ruary 1876 ; and the latter, those who have entered 
since that date. This division of the Service into 
two parts Avas the result of the labours of a Royal 
Commission presided over by Dr Lyon Playfair, 
M.P. After receiving evidence from ail classes of 
public servants, the Commissioners decided to 
recommend the * introduction of a new system 
altogether, Avhich Avill gradually supersede the 
old,_ and by Avhich the Service will in future be 
divided into two distinct castes, to be styled the 
‘ Upper ’ and ‘ Lower ’ divisions. 
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This new scheme of lower division clerks was 
intended to supersede Avhab may be tenned the 
‘writer’ system ; although the last Report of the 
Civil Service Cotninissioners, dated August 1877, 
states that ‘ writers ’ are now in greater demand 
in the public offices than before. 

Let us compare the pay of the two Services, in 
order to see what is the future value of a berth under 
the Crown, The pay of a clerk in the old Civil 
Service began at ataout ninety pounds per annum, 
and rose annirally by increments of ten pounds to 
two hundred and forty pounds in the third class ; 
three hundred and eighty pounds in the second ; 
and live hundred pounds in the first— the promo- 
tion from one class to another going regularly by 
seniority as vacancies occurred. This wage (which 
differed in some offices), the clerks found too small 
for them, and petitioned the Treasury for an in- 
crease, on account of the rise in the prices of the 
necessaries of life. The only answer which they 
have received has been the introduction of a 
new class, which will in course of time supersede 
them. 

The pay of the new Service (as recommended 
by Dr Playfair and his colleagues) is as follows : 
Clarks of the upper division, one hundred pounds, 
by triennial inci’ements to four hundred pounds, 
with ‘ duty pa,y’ up to two hundred pounds per 
annum attaching to situations involving the 
performance of krperior duties. Men clerks of 
the lower division, eighty pounds, by a similar 
increase of fifteen pounds to two hundred pounds. 
(If the office be a seven hours’ one, the minimum 
is ninety pounds, and the maximum two hundred 
and fifty.) Extra pay, not exceeding one hundred 
pounds per annum, is also attainable b}’’ lower 
division clerks whose duties involve the super- 
intendence of other clerks. Boy clerks of_ the 
lower division, fourteen shillings per week, rising 
by one shilling per w'eek annually so long as 
they are employed. In estimating the value of 
this new scale we should remember that the 
Civil Servant’s i^ension is calculated at the rate 
of one-sixtieth part of his salary for each year 
that he has served, so that the difference in the 
two scales of payment will also create a pro- 
portionate difference in his pension. It will also 
take a young man twenty-four years to reach the 
maximum of this lower division. This is not a 
very dazzling inducement to those who seek a 
post under the Crown. Nevertheless, the exami- 
nations are always well attended, notwithstand- 
ing the fees which have to he paid, and which 
are forfeited if the candidate is rejected. The 
new system has given rise to a host of professional 
‘crammers,’ who make it their business to stuff 
into the heads of intending candidates all the 
extra knowledge which is required to enable them 
to pass the examination, and which is seldom, if 
ever, required again during their official career. 

It may here be noted that the government have 
hitherto refrained from carrying out the recom- 
mendations of the Royal Commission so far as 
they relate to the higher branches of the Service, 
in which promotions continue to be made, and 
salaries are paid in like manner as if the Order in 
question had never been issued; An attempt to 
alter this state of things has, however, been lately 
made in the Admiralty, where, in order to induce 
men, who are serving on the old system, to retire, 
extraordinarily liberal terms have been offered. 
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These axe~Jifty pounds for every year’s service, 
and a pension, which is in no case to he less than 
hulf the recipient’s present pay. It is to be hoped 
that this is the dawning of a better day for the 
Civil Service, though why such comparatively 
excellent terms are allowed to the Admiralty and 
not to the other offices from which many clerks 
have had to retire, is a problem which we confess 
ourselves unable to solve. 

The examination for the upper division includes 
a long list of subjects, which comprise several lan- 
guages and a thorough knowledge of mathematics j 
indeed everything that can only he attained by a 
university education. That for the lower division 
includes English, History, Geography, Book-keep- 
ing, Arithmetic, English Composition, Indexing, 
Precis, and other minor subjects ; while the fees for 
each examination amount to about three pounds 
in the first case, and one pound in the second. _ In 
addition to this, there are now special examinations 
for outdoor officers of the Customs and assistants iu 
the Excise, These are not very difficult ; and the 
pay of the former commences at fifty-five pounds 
per annum with a neat uniform ; and promotion is 
available up to the rank of Surveyor, the pay of 
which is about equal to that of an upper division 
clerk. An assistant of the Excise is allowed a 
permanent salary of sixty pounds per annum,, 
and when he is on duty he receives two shillings 
per day more. . 

The other appointments in the Civil Service are- 
‘writers’ and ‘messengers.’ The former are sup- 
posed to be a temporary class of public servants; 
and they are in one sense, as their pay is regu- 
lated on an hourly scale (tenpence per hour), and 
they receive no pension, no matter how long 
or how faithfully they have served the Crown, 
The Admiralty and Customs possess this class oj 
writers ; but in the former office they are now 
‘ established writers,’ with a maximum of one hun- 
dred and sixty pounds, and this, though they per- 
form the same duties as, and side by side with Old 
Service ‘clerks’ getting their four hundred pounds 
(and even in some cases six hundred pounds) a 
year ! The writers engaged by the Civil Service 
Commissioners as ‘ copyists ’ only, were compelled 
to do the work of the clerks whose places they 
filled; and deeming this to be a breach of their 
contract, they made many unpecessful attemifis 
to gain an improvement in their pay and position. 
This has just been positively refused them, with 
the addition of a delicate hint to the effect that, 
if not satisfied, they can leave a service in which 
they have spent the best part of their working 
lives. Writers have to pass a strictly competitive’ 
examination, and are then placed on a ‘register’' 
for employment in any department where their- 
services are required. Unlike the established 
clerks, they can resign if they find the work 
too difficult or too heavy for them ; and on report- 
ing themselves at the office of the Civil Service 
Commission, they are, if their conduct has been 
satiHactory, transferred to some other department. 
The pay of the writers is, however, nothing more 
than a miserable pittance, totally insufficient to 
keep and maintain, them in a respectable position ; 
and the government which ^irovides so liberally 
for those who leave the service, might very well 
grant a small increase of pay to this extremely 
hard-worked class of our public servants. The 
messengers, on the contrary, are well paid, and 
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hoki permanent appointments, entitling fhem to a 
pension and other privileges, many of them being 
far better off than the writers. 

And now we will leave our readers to_ judge 
whether the public service of to-day is the 
Elysium which many persons imagine it to be. 
We have given tliein the simple facts of the case, 
and it will do no harm if it should happen to 
dispel from their minds any illusion wliicb they 
may have cherished on the subject. Those wdio 
seek to serve the Stale must he fully prepared to 
enter upon the task w-itli a firm hand, a clear bead, 
and a courageous sjiirit, for they will have to do 
battle not only with hard work and divers adverse 
influen ces winch it would no t be politic to speak 
of in these pages, but with their own will, ■which 
is generally the hardest fight of all. Those who 
are not -willing to do this ; who are not willing to 
work incessantly during certain hours under the 
proviso that, if necessary, their whole time must he 
given to the State without extra pay ; and those 
who are seeking for sinecures in an age of hard 
work and poor pay, had better look elsewhere for 
employment, for we can assure them, that of all 
the situations to Avhich they may reasonably aspire, 
the one which is the least likely to fulfil their 
expectations is that of a clerk or -writer in Her 
Majesty’s Civil Service. We pity the hosts of 
lads who, from erroneous conceptions, the weak 
advice of friends, or the want of a self-reliant 
spirit, heedlessly seek a livelihood in the Civil 
Service, and for the sake of a poor rate of pay, 
sacrifice a life-long existence. At the same time, 
let us fully, acknowledge that on the principle of 
supply exceedin," demand, the Crown (tliat is to 
say, the tax-paying public) is quite entitled to 
benefit by the excess of applications. 


HELEHA, LADY HABROGATE. 

CHArTEE XXXIX.— ACCEPTED. 

A BOOK, and not a dull one, might be compiled 
from existing anecdotes hearing on the one single 
subject of what, half a century ago, -was known 
by the playful periphrasis of ‘popping the ques- 
tion.’ Popguns matrimonial have always been of 
the most various quality, some discharged, as it 
were, by the lightest touch to a hair-trigger, and 
others given to hang lire like some clumsy arque- 
buse of the middle ages. There have been pro- 
posals of marriage after an acquaintance of an 
hour’s duration, and instances of prudent suitors 
who looked before leaping for so many years that 
the stealing on of age rendered any leap at all 
unnecessary. And out of the number of those 
who contrive to get married, the immense majority, 
if quite candid, would avow that they blundered 
into a proposal, rather than spoke their minds of 
set purpose and at a time deliberately selected. 

‘It’s got to he done,’ said Jasper, as he left 
the library, and with a young man’s usual impa- 
tience when an irksome task is laid upon him, he 
told himself that there was no time like the 
present for the necessary interview with the object 
of his affections. He was a cool, hackneyed ma n 
of the little-great world of fashionable London, 
and as such was not likely to be troubled b-y 
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those tortures of shyness which afflict raw curates 
or callow* sub-lieutenauts. Yet, as he made his 
■way towuirds the room wdiereiii he expected to 
find her wdiom be sought, bis step w'as slow*, and 
his knitted brow and downcast eye gave token of 
unusual tliouglitfulness. Wliat was the key to the 
enigma, wdiat the truth concerning this I’nystery, 
that had exercised Jasper’s sharp but shallow wdts 
ever since the day wliou he had dogged his father’s 
footsteps to 27ie Trcmllar's BeM, and played the 
eaves-dropper during the baronet’s conversation 
wdth so very dubious an acquaintance as Richard 
Hold? Who was this girl, wlioiu he had pledged 
himself to marry, yet of wdiom he knew absolutely 
nothing beyond the fact of her inexplicable influ- 
ence over Sir Sykes, and that she had been received 
under the roof of her present guardian iu com- 
pliance with the demand of such a man as Hold ? 
What had Sir Sykes done, that he should have 
become the puppet and the victim of a ruffianly 
adventurer such as Hold, and what interest had the 
latter in pushing the fortunes of the baronet’s 
ward ? 

Jasper -tvas not very scrupulous. His opinion 
of women w^as so emphatically that they ^vere 
not to be trusted, that he did not look for any 
very exalted ideal of feminine perfection iu his 
future -viflfe. If he cared for any one, it was for 
Lady Gladys De Yere, and he had sense enough 
to know that Lady Gladys neither liked him nor 
respected him. Hot that he had taken to heart 
this humiliating lesson hi a manner calculated to 
yield profit. 

‘It’s because I’m broken dow'ii,’ he had .said 
to himself more than once ; and lie really did 
believe tluit had he still been in the full 'swim 
of metropolitan fashion and heir-aisparent to Car- 
hery Chase, Lady Gladys or any other virtuous 
ami well-bred young lady would have regarded 
him as a big fish worth the catching, quite irre- 
spective of his past history and personal faults. 
Now, he had oftered to him an opportunity of 
feeling solid ground beneath liis feet, of taking 
up a position whence no caprice could dislodge 
him, of becoming heir of entail to the fine estate 
so long coveted. The gift was saddled with an 
awkward condition, to be sure, but Jasper w’as 
ready to taka any female hand tliat was weighted 
-w'ith such a dowry as that of the Dovoushire 
estate. 

As Captain Denzil had anticipated, Ruth Willis 
was in the morning-room that overlooked the 
rose-garden. She was not alone. His sister 
Blanche was with her. Something in Jasper’,s 
face, sometliing iu Jasper’s manner, served to make 
Blanche, within five minutes of her brother’s 
entrance, take up her lacework and gli<le quietly 
out of the room. Girls have a subtle instinct 
which enables them to divine when a man is going 
to make an ofl’er of marriage to one of their 
company, and a sympathy with match-making 
which induces thorn, even to tlicir own detriment, 
to lend a helping hand to the swain who comes 
a-wooing. Blanche Denzil was not excessively 
fond of the Indian orphan, and did not consider 
the alliance as one precisely suitable to her 
brother, yet some feminine freemasonry made her 
leave a clear stage for the suitor to tell his talc. 
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Eutli did not change colour or assume an air 
of self-consciousness, "but sat quiet, plying her 
crochet-needle with perfect composure. 

‘ I thought you were out. Captain Denzil,’ she 
said coolly’’. 

‘No; I have been talldng to my father, Miss 
Willis,’ said Jasper, determining to mate the 
plunge at once — ‘ talking, by Jove, about you.’ 

‘Of me ? You did me very great honour then, 
Captain Denzil,’ said Euth, with a slightly scorn- 
ful ring, as Jasper fancied, in her voice. ‘Sir 
Sykes, however, is always kind.’ 

‘He means to be kind,’ said the ex-cavalry 
officer, smoothing out his moustache. ‘Y'ou’ll be 
mistress one day — I In^e of course it won’t be 
veryi- soon — of Garbery Chase ; and in the mteau- 
time ’ 

Euth arched her eyebrows a very_ little, and 
Jasper came to a shamefaced stop in his discourse. 
It occurred to him for the first time that he had 
taken for granted both the proposal and the 
acceptance. 

‘Either you are mocldiig me’ 'Euth began 

slowly, and with a malicious glitter in her elfish 
eyes. 

‘No ; by Jove ! not for the world, Miss Willis,’ 
protested Jasper. 

‘ Or,’ continued Ruth, ‘ ymu come as an ambas- 
sador, to communicate to me, as your words 
imply, a proposal of marriage on the p.art of 
your father ’ 

‘ No ; but of myself— hang it, yes !’ interrupted 
Jasper, with vexation in his tone and look. ‘ Yon 
are so hard on a fellow, Miss Willis ; and~and I ’m 
a little confused, and that, I only mean to say, I 
think I’ve shewn you pretty plainly, Miss Willis, 
how much I admired you ; and now I’ve come to- 
day to ask you to make m.e the happiest of men 
by consenting to be iny wife.’ 

(‘It was neatly put, though I say so— rather well 
rounded, ’pon my word it was,’ Jasper _ said,_ 
l)etween the puffs of his cigar, on the occasion of 
a visit which he paid to his old friend Captain 
Prodgers in the cavalry barracks of the county 
town; and indeed by that time he had come to 
look on the mode of his making the offer as rather 
a creditable performance than otherwise.) 

‘You speak seriously,’ said Miss Willis, looking 
up, without a blush or tremor, in his face. 

‘ Yes; I do,’ returned the young man — ‘Ruth, 
dear Euth ! ’ And he took her hand, and tried to 
pass his arm around her slender waist. She 
suffered her hand to be taken, but the encircling 
arm she put aside. • _ 

‘ And you ask me to marry you — soon ? ’ said 
Ruth, smiling; a strange smile it was, and made 
tlie stranger by the singular expression of the eyes. 
If ever eyes were fraught with an exultant yet 
self-restrained sense of power, they were those of 
Euth Willis as she rose to her feet and con- 
fronted her suitor. 

‘ Indeed, I do — my dearest wish,’ stammered 
out Jasper. 

‘ Then you shall have your dearest wish, 
answered Euth. ‘ You have made me a very 
flattering and generous offer, Captain Denzil ; and 
I accept it, accept it in the same frank spirit as 
that in which it is made. You ask me to be your 
wife, and I answer, Yes.’ 

Having said tffiis with no hesitation, no trace of 
w’cakness or emotion, and with that impish glitter 


still visible in her darlc eyes, the little lady 
quietly released her hand from that of Jaspei*, 
swept him a courtesy such as would not have 
disgraced the old Bourbon court of Versailles, and 
was gone from his sight and from the room before 
he had time to recover from Ihc amazement which 
her singular behaviour caused him, Jasper was 
but half-pleased. He was as little in love as any 
fortune-hunter who had ever burned his mer- 
cenary incense before the shrine of a moneyed 
idol ; hut though the business of the hour had been 
shuffled through with busiucss-like promptitude, 
he could notleel that his own part in it had 
been of a dignified character. 

‘Never mind,’ he muttered, as he rambled off 
to smoke by himself in the grounds ; ‘ it all comes 
to the same thing in the long-run. There’s no 
nonsense about her, at any rate.’ And then he fell 
to dreaming over his cigar, of the prospect of a 
return next season to London, and of all the 
brilliant prospects that a command of money such 
as he should now be able to borrow, would open 
out before him. 




OIIAPTEB XL . — THE WALK BESIDE THE HIVEH, 

Again was Euth Willis pacing to and fro beneath 
the trees, on the stony bank that overhung the 
swift but narrow river that brawled below on its 
short hut noisy journey from lofty Dartmoor to 
the sea. The spot, as "has been mentioned, was 
a favourite one with the Indian orphan. Thither 
it was that she had repaired months before to 
read the stolen letter snatched from Sir Sykes’s 
library table, and thitber .she went again on the 
afternoon of the day, the morning of which had 
witnessed Jasper’s proposal and her own acceptance 
of it. 

Time and the Seasons— rvliich are Time's hand- 
maids, and do their work diligently each in her 
allotted groove — had not been idle since that 
earlier day when Ruth, like a caged tigress, had 
stalked to and fro uijon the bank, scarce heedful 
of the brawling of the clamorous water below, the 
stolen letter firmly clasped in her small hand. 
Then the rustling' greenery of the thick leaves 
overhead had interpo-sod a screen between her and 
the hot summer smi. Now the pale yellow beams 
glinted on bare stems, and boughs from rvhich the 
red and russet leaves -were falling fast. 

‘ I am , the first,’ said Euth to herself, as, by a 
quick glance, she perceived that she was the only 
occrrpant of that lonely nook. ‘ He will not fail 
me, though.’ 

And indeed she had not taken more than half- 
a-dozen turns before the cracking of dead sticks 
and the snapping of twig and brushwood an- 
nounced that .somebo<ly was bursting rudely 
through the ornamental belt of woodland ; and 
through the parting boughs appeared the bronzed 
countenance and stalwart form of Richard Hold. 

‘The booby has spoken, has he?’ said Hold, 
after one glance at his sister, as he stood, dusty 
and panting, in the path. 

‘ How do you know that ? ’ asked Euth tartly. 

‘ I read it in your lace,’ answered the man, pass- 
ing the back of his broad baud across his heated 
brow. ‘Resides, he was bound to speak. Money 
will do it, money ! What won’t it do ? Answer 
me that ! Eox the fear of losing it or the hope 
1 of winning it, how men will creep and wriggle 
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and grovel in tlie dust, and fawn and whiiiiper 
and whine!’ ' . _ t, i 

‘ You have been drinking, brother !’ said But n 
in reproachful accents. . . 

‘Drinking? I always have. How’s a man to 
kill time and get on from one thing to another 
without drinking ? If one didn’t^ drink, how do 
you suppose, my lass, a man could live ? ’ demanded 
Ifold, in the aggrieved tone of one who feels that 
the fundamental principles of his belief are being 
called in question. 

‘We women don’t do it/ answered Euih, pursing 
lip her lips. 

‘You don’t, Missy, and it’s well you don’t,’ 
rejoined Eichard good-humouredly. ‘If ever, in 
the newfangled days they say are coming, yon 
have to use your brains as we use ours, perhaps 
you’ll learn the way to the bottle too., I’m none 
the worse, though, for what I took before I left 
The Rent. Now spin your yarn, my girl, and I’ll 
lend it the best attention I can muster.’ 

‘■\Vell, Dick,’ said Euth, sidling np to him, 
‘your guess, in the first place, was correct. 
Captain Denzil did come to me and ask me to 
be his wife.’ 

‘ And you didn’t say No ! ’ replied Hold with a 
nod and a chuckle, 

‘I said Yes/ returned Euth ; ‘but I said it with 
such scorn, with such flippant, cold indiflhrence 
of voice and action, that if the man had had a 
drop of manly blood in his veins, a spark 
of manly feeling in liis heart, he would have 
flung back the hand I permitted him to lake, and 
plucked away his neck from the gildf>d yoke to 
which, in his greed and laziness, ho had bowed it. 
He resented my treatment, as I could see, but he 
had not the honesty to .shew it. Plow I despise 
him 1 How, if we come to be married, I shall 
learn to hate him I’ 

‘There’s no donht about the marrying, is 
there V asked Hold anxiously, 

‘There is always a chance, brotlier, in a case 
of this sort, that Fate or Death may forbid the 
banns ! ’ returned Ruth. ‘ But so far as promises 
go, the bird is springed already.’ 

‘ I made pretty sure of that,’ observed the sea- 
man, pushing back the darlc grizzled luiir that 
protruded from under his felt hat. ‘ My last letter 
to Sir Sykes, sent over from The Traveller's liest 
but yesterday, called a spade a spade, I reckon.’ 

‘ Sometimes it answers bettei*,’ said Euth coldly, 
‘to call it an agricultural implement. You are 
too headstrong, Brother Dick, and should remem- 
ber the old adage about the iron baud in the 
velvet glove.’ 

‘I never heard it,’ was Dick’s blunt rejoinder, 
‘and shouldn’t have valued it the snapping of a 
gun-flint if I had. Book-learning don’t count for 
much with me, Missy. And that ’s odd too, con- 
sidering where I was raised ; but after all a pastry- 
cook’s ’prentice has no appetite for tarts. Well ! 
my band can grip pretty strongly,* but I don’t 
muffle it up in gloves of any sort, Idd or velvet. 
And it is because I’ve squeezed Sir.S 3 dee 3 Denzil, 
Baronet, as smartly as I have, that you have had 
Young Ilopeful at your feet to-day.’ 

‘ xViul now/ said Euth ifleasantly, and adapting 
her metaphor~as it was her wumt to do ■when 
desirous to' conciliate Jier formidable ally — to the 
seaman’s calling — ‘no'w that we are coming into 
port with a fair wind and a full sail, would it not 


be foolish to yaw tlie ship out of lior course into 
shoal- water, Dick ? ’ 

‘You’re a smooth-spoken one, Missy!’ rejoined 
Hold, until a sort of admiration expressed in the 
ring of his gruff voice; ‘and deserve to be a lady, 
and to wear silks and satins, and eat oil’ gold, and 
ride in a grand carriage ; never a doubt of that ! 
But I’ve set my heart, niy dear, on helping jmu 
to jmur rights, and 1 11 not rest until y!)u have 
them, or my name ’s not Dick.’ 

‘You mean — as ’to the name?’ said Enth 
quickly. 

‘I do mean as to the name,’ stubbornly rejoined 
Eichard. ‘ Why on earth should you be married 
as Euth Willis, when you. could be “my Lady” 
from the first V 

Euth shook her head, and somew'hat of a cloud 
came over her dark intelligent features. 

‘A barren title, I have felt from the begiilning, 
could avail us little/ she said softly. ‘Garbery 
Chase and the fat acres represented a prize worth 
the winning ; and remember I shall be called Lady 
Denzil when Sir Sykes dies.’ 

‘You shall be called by a finer word than that 
on your wedding day/ persisted Dick obstinately, 
‘ I want to make them stare, those quality folks, 
who eye an honest sailor as though be were an 
escaped galle 3 »--slave, I want to strip that dandy 
lord of his 'borrowed plumes ; though, after all, 
he ’s not so bad a chap, by a sight, as either of the 
Denzils, jmung or old. And I want the fop of 
a bridegroom — ha, ha ! a pretty life you ’ll lead 
him once the knot is tied ! — want him to feel him- 
self, as he will be, as the dirt under your feet 
compared with such a ]ad_y as you ’ll be.’ 

‘Now, brotlier,’ said Eutli in piersuasive accent.^, 
and laying her band as she spoke witdi a light 
touch on the mariner’s arm, ‘ you know ivcdl 
enough that in affairs of real diliiculty I come to 
to pilot me clear of the dangers in my traclt. 
This affair of the title is, in comparison with the 
solid advantages already’- secured, a small matter. 
Don’t let UR Jeopardise our winnings merely to 
gratity a whini ’ 

‘No ; but to drive the nail home and clench it!’ 
interrupted Hold, striking las closed fist heavily 
into the open palm of the other hand, ‘ Dainty, 
■well-educated bit of a thing as you are, I know 
these people you live among better than you do 
yourselli, and I know that it doesn’t do to be 
niealy-niouthed in dealing with them. What has 
brought old Stiffback — old Sir Arrogant — to bis 
senses, but the gentle reminder I gave him that it 
rested with me to make him exchange his luxurious 

home for Never mind what ! I ’ll inalre 

him swallow yet another of tlie bitter pills I 
keep in store for him, and own you for what you 
are—a lady in jmur ’ 

‘ Dick, Dick ! something whispers to nio that 
harm will come of this, that your rashness will 
spring the mine, and blow ns and our .scbeiue.s 
into the air. Wait till after the ■wedding. Vfait 
till I am safe ! ’ pleaded Euth ; but she jfleadod in 
vain. Hold laughed at her fears. 

‘Hark ye, my lass,’ he said in liis grufl' tones. 
‘Once we were chased — never mind why — bj’- a 
Queen’s ship, and our only chance of escape lay 
in going through a channel marked in the cliavts 
as doubly dangerous. The gap was so narrow 
you might have tossed a liiscuit on to the reef 
either side. Ahead, the water foamed and seethed 
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on sainlbiuik and sunken rock, and astern was the 
enemy, doing bis best with bis long gun to cripple 
our spars. Twice, as I handled the schooner, I 
heard the grating o£ her keel on the stones below, 
while down rattled boom and yard, shot away bw 
the pursuer'. Should we strike and fill, the 
stoutest swimmer had small chance to gain the 
shore, the water was so alive with .sharks. And 
my mates lo.st heart, and “ Give in, Dick,” says 
one, and “ Give in, cap’en,” says another'. What 
they wanted was to hack topsails, lay to, and wait 
till Pier Majesty’s gunboat overhauled us, rather 
than keep oirr course irr that perilous thread 
of water.’ 

‘Well!’ said Eutlr, as tlre rnan paused for breath. 
She rvas interested, in sjrrte of herself, in the wdld 
tale, irrelevant as she deemed it to the business 
in hand. 

‘Well,’ rejoined Bichard forcibly, ‘I was of 
another sort of stuff, I guess — no white spots about 
my heart— and I cracked on, carried the schooner 
through places where the mtin-of-war didn’t dare 
to follow, and got off by the skin of my teeth, it’s 
true ; hut then, as often, a miss proved as good 
as a mile. That was the time they first put upon 
me the name of Daredevil Dick.’ 

‘You are a bold fellow. Nobody doubts it!’ 
said Euth, looking in her turn with involuntary 
and as it were extorted admiration at the bronzed 
countenance of the narrator, now all aglow with a 
pride perhaps not wholly unjustifiable. A bad 
man was Eichard Hold. He had ugly memories 
to plague him in his sober moments, and was 
now a 'hardened Ishmaelite, -whose hand had been 
against the hands of all men for many a sinful 
ymar ; but he had some good points._ It was not 
difficult to fancy a state of things in which his 
reckless courage might have won him the laurels 
of a rugged hero. 

‘ Men don’t often question my grit, anyhow,’ 
answered Hold grimly. ‘ I just told you the story 
of how we shewed a clean pair of heels to H.M.’s 
■ gunboat Stinger, because I wi.shed you to see, 
Missy, that l' like to be commander of my own 
craft. What do I care for pompous old Sir Sykes? 
I ’ve aiigered in my time tliose whose black looks 
boded ■\vorse than his could do. He’ll have to 
grin and hear it.’ 

Euth was but ill-pleased. She had learned, 
however, by experience that beyond a certain 
point Eiehard Hold could not safely be thwarted, 
and that, with a considerable share of practical 
shrewdness, there was in him a dash of that stub- 
born savagery which prompts the bleeding bull of 
the Spanish arena to stoop his shagg}’- neck and 
rush, through flaring fireworks and fluttering flags, 
full at the mounted lancers, 

‘You won’t at anyrate speak to-day, Dick?’ 
she said, looking xip into his face. 

‘No; I’ll give them that much grace,’ returned 
Hold, with one of his hard laughs. ‘ To-morrow 
I ’ll teach them to dance to a new tune.’ 

This, Euth felt, was something gained. She 
might then break the bad news to Sir Sykes, 
tutor him to play his part, soften the stroke which 
she could not quite avert. She had lived long 
enough at Carbery Chase to appreciate the horror 
with which well-bred people endure ‘ a scene.’ 
There was no help for it now ; the scene must be 
made. But by a little timely tact its effects might 
be rendered less intensely disagreeable. 


Think it over again, brother ! ’ said Euth at 
pa-rting. ‘I wish you saw, as I do, that quiet ways 
succeed the best.’ 

But for me, Missy, you ’d not he here,’ 
answ^ered Hold shortly, ‘ Well, good-night I ’ 

And so they parted. 

{To he continued.) 


■SEA-MATS. 

Yisitous to the sea-side must frequently have 
observed certain peculiar organisms, looking like 
j)ieces of pale-brown sea-weed, lying amongst the 
debi’is -wbicb the boisterous waves have tossed 
upon the land. Collectors of sea-weeds place these 
organisms in their herbaria, and puzzle themselves 
to find ‘ a local habitatioxx and a name ’ for suck 
unknown species of sea-plants; and scientifle 
friends are ultimately applied to for the correct 
designation of the plaixts. That they are plants 
there appears to be no reasonable doubt. They 
resemble sea-weeds in the first place, and in the 
next, they grow rooted and fixed to oyster-.sheU3 
and stones. Better proof that the pale-broxvn 
things of the sea-bcacli are sea-weeds could not 
he required. Imagine the surprise of the non- 
technical collector, however, when the scientific 
friend remarks upon the futility of attempting to 
classify the unknown organisms with sea--weeds. 
He further astonishes us when he informs us that 
the supposed sea- weeds are veritable animals of no 
mean degree of organisation. Each piece of ‘ sea- 
weed’ is in fact a colony of minute beings, boxxnd 
together by the closest ties of relationship. In- 
credulous as the naturalist’s assertion ma3’- seem 
it is capable of being speedily proved. When a 
fragment of the supposed sea-xveed is placed under 
a microscope of moderate power, or even xvhen 
it is sxxrveyed through a hand-lens, xx'C behold 
numerous little ‘cells' or spaces of oval shape. 
The whole organism in fact seems to be conqDosed 
of these cells, which are packed thickly together 
on both sides of the sea-weed-like structure. No 
sea-weed proper presents such an aspect, and the 
old maxim that ‘appearances are deceptive’ is 
here illustrated anew. 

Suppose, hoxvevcr, that w'e obtain a fragment 
of one of these curious plant- like structures in 
a living state. If wo then place it under a 
good microscope, we shall have not only proof 
positive of its animal natxxre, but we shall also be 
startled and delighted by the scene xvhich the 
wonder-glass opens to our view. IV’e may note 
the little cells as before, bxxt we can also see that 
each cell contains a little tena,nt, -v'oluntarily 
imprisoned within the narrow limits of it.s home. 
As we continue our watch we see currents of 
particles sweeping in anti out of the cells. A 
moment later, and from the apertures of some of 
the cells Ettle heads are thrxxst out ; each head 
being surrounded by a crown of tentacles or feelers 
richly provided with little vibratile processes 
named cilia. As these feelers wave backwards and 
forwards in the water ■vv’^e can readily acquire the 
idea that they may serve for breathing as well as 
for sweeping food-particles into the moxxth. All 
is activity in the little colony before xis. Heads 
pop out and in xvith ceaseless movement, and we 
could fancy that were our sense of hearing magni- 
fied, we should be deafened with the roar of the 
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■busy life that prevails iu the miniature world 
below our gaze. . , * -i-' 

Such is a brief description of a sight familiar 
enough to the microscopic observer. It leaves 
no doubt upon our mind that the supposed sea- 
weed is a true animal in every sense. And if 
we apply to the naturalist we shall be told that 
such organisms tossed up hy the waves on the 
heacli are named Flmtrce or ‘ Sea-mats,’ and that 
they may iu popular language be_ nained ‘zoo- 
phytes’-— a term expressive of their striking re- 
semhlaiice to idaiits. 

The interest which attaches to these curious 
heings, may warrant a further investigation 
into their nature and constitution. 'We have 
already named them a ‘colony’ of animals, 
so that we awaken to the idea that animals 
may exist in a ‘compound’ state. "Each little 
member of this colony, however, is essentially 
distinct from its neighbours, and is connected 
to them merely by the community of the outer 
horny covering of the cells, which remains as the 
‘Sea-mat’ when all else has perished after the 
zoophytes’ home has been thrown up on the shore. 
Each cell, however, exactly resembles its neigh- 
bours in all essential particulars j so_ that if 
we gain an idea of the structure of ' one cell 
and its tenant, we shall have acquired a know- 
ledge of the whole colony of cells which, 
in defiance of all written and nnwritten^ statutes 
against overcrowding, are clustered so thicklj’’ on 
both sides of the flat sea- weed-like structure. 
Beginning with the outside of the cell, w'e find 
that portion of the being to be of horny consist- 
ence. There is nothing special to note about the 
external wall of the dwelling-place, save to observe 
that one usually finds thereupon certain minute 
parasitic beings known as ‘birds’-hcad processes.’ 
These latter possess jaws, which snap continually ; 
their movements persisting after the death of the 
little tenant of the coll. What these ‘ processes ’ 
are, naturalists cannot definitely say. Star-fishes 
and sea-urchins bear organisms of allied nature 
on their skin and shells; bvrt whether they are 
parasitic lodgers, or whether they are modified 
members of the colony as has been suggested, 
time and further research alone can shew. The 
cell has an aperture through which, as we have 
already seen, the head and tentacles can he pro- 
truded. Inside, it is lined by a very delicate 
uieinbraiie which has been called the ‘ endocyst,’ 
and this membrane is attached to the base of the 
tentacles, the movements of which may he further 
glanced at. 

Motion iu the animal world is usually accom- 
plished hy means of muscles.^ The movements 
of the little sea-mat colonist are muscular 
in their nature, and skilful research has shewn 
US that a special set of muscles exists for the 
purpose of turning out the tentacles, whilst another 
set is developed for pulling them iu again. When 
the tentacles are withdrawn into the cell, the action 
resembles that by wdiich the finger of a glove 
is pushed in upon itself, or that by which a night- 
cap is doubled in order to fit the head. This 
is what is scientifically known as ‘invagination.’ 
And it follows that when the tentacles are pro- 
truded they are simply extended from the fold 
into which they had previously been pushed. 

The internal furnishings of this little house are 
of a tolerably complete l^nd. The mouth is the 




entrance to a digestive system of complete char- 
acter in which food is assimilated; and although 
no heart exists, yet wo know that a continual 
circulation of the Iluid contained within the cell 
is kept up by means of the little cilia or 
filaments which line it. Meac the mouth the 
microscopist detects a large mass of nervous matter 
from which nerve-filaments radiate to surrounding 
parts ; and we thus find that each little member 
of the colony possesses means for directing and 
governing the actions of its humble existence. 
The questions may now be asked, how has this 
curious colony of animals grown ? and how comes 
it to exist in the .similitude of a plant ? These are 
very important queries, inasmuch as they enable 
us to gain a correct idea of tlie individuality of 
animals, and also determine for us some curious 
features of animal life. We shall find a clue to the 
answers of these questions if we reflect that the 
tenant of each little cell has the power of pro- 
ducing eggs from which new colonies may spring. 
It is ivell to remember, however, how each colony 
grows. Like the tree, the sca-mat colony ex- 
hibits a process of continual waste. As tlic 
leaves of the tree wither and fall, so the little 
members of the colony die, and so the cells perish. 
But just as the tree produces new bud.s from 
which, fresh leaves will arise, so also the sea- 
mat colony repairs its loss by budding, and thus 
mimics the plant more closely than in tlie assump- 
tion of a sea-weed-like form. A process of budding, 
then, is seen to repair the ordinary losso.s and 
mortality of the sea-mat. A like process of bud- 
ding may be shewm to inaugurate its life, and to 
produce its characteristic .shape and appearance. 
For iu due time each little cell will produce its 
eggs ; and such of these latter as meet W’ith a 
kindly fate and undergo a process of develop- 
ment, -will ultimately appear each as a little body, 
at first swimming freely iu the surrounding water, 
and then settling down to form a single primitive 
cell. Like an ambitious emigrant from a motlier- 
coimtry, this single cell and its tenant aspires to 
become the founder of a colony. Soon it throws 
out little jn’oeesses of its substance, which remain 
connected to it, and in due time develop into 
cells like itself. These new cells iu their turn 
develop buds, and through the work of each 
successive generation of buds and cells, the sca- 
mat colony is once again produced. 

There is anotiier mode in which now colonies of 
these and allied animals may be developed ; this 
latter process having been studied chiefly in cer- 
tain fre.sh-water relations of the sea-mats. Certain, 
peculiar little bodies resembling in shape two 
watch-glasses placed face to face, and inclosing 
living matter between them, are sometimes to be 
found within the cells growing upon a cord-like 
structure attached to the digestive .system oi' the 
little tenant. These bodies are named ‘ winter- 
eggs,’ because they appear to be produced iu the 
winter season, and to be liberated by the decay 
of the parent-cells iu the spring. When they are 
liberated, each winter-egg escapes into the siir- 
rouudiug water, and when its ])i'otccting ‘ watch- 
glasses’ unclose, a young organism escapes there- 
from. This little being seLtle.s down, develops 
all the characters of a single cell and its tenant, 
and iu due season and by the process of budding 
develops a colony like to that from which it 
.sprang. The ‘ winter-eggs ’ are regarded by natu- 



ralists merel}" as ‘buds’ wliicb are jaroduced 
internally, and wliicli are destined to lay the 
foundations of new colonies, as we have seen. 

The liistory of the sea-mats affords some valu- 
able hints regarding the personality of animals. 
The higher animals are invariably single and 
simple beings, and are thus named ‘individuals.’ 
No doubt exists that a horse, a dog, and a bird 
are ‘individual’ animals in every sense of the 
term. So also is a whelk, an oyster, a worm, and 
a sea-anemone. "What relationship can the ordi- 
nary aiiimal be shewn to possess with the com- 
pound colony represented by the sea-mat? We 
may say that the true individual is the result of 
the full and complete development of one germ 
or egg. Does the sea-mat colon}' then arise from 
one germ, it may be asked ? Undoubtedly, is the 
reply to this cjnestion ; for the beginning of the 
colony was seen to exist in the single little cell 
developed from a germ. Thus the whole sea- 
mat with its hundreds or thousands of members 
is strictly comparable with the single higher 
animal. And the philosophy of zoology bids 
us regard the members of the colony merely as 
so many similar ‘ units ’ which make up a single 
personality and an individual whole. This latter 
thought is by no means the least curious suggested 
by a stray organism thrown by chance across our 
steps in a sea-side stroll. 

THE DOUBLE PICTUEE. 
Yisitoks to Madrid at the present moment may 
view a picture, or rather a double picture, which ' 
as a. work of art equals anything the great painter 
Murillo ever executed, and at the saine time con- 
veys to the mind food for reliection of no ordinary 
character. Where the picture has been hidden for 
BO many years, I am unable to state ; but to my 
wondering gaze it was exhibited a few months ago 
at the private residence of the descendants of the 
family in whose palace the incidents occurred 
which are here about to be related. The gilding 
of the picture-frame has long since disappeared, 
but on the canvas the portrait of a beautiful lady, 

I life-size, is painted. She is young, just budding 
I into womanhood, dressed in the gorgeous Spanish 
style of the seventeenth century. No one can 
doubt her beauty, her wealth, or her high station. 
She is just stretching forth her hand to greet a 
visitor, and words of kindness appear to be coming 
from her half-opened lips. The countenance ex- 
presses perfect happiness, and suggests that care or 
disappointment has never assailed that pure crea- 
ture, A notice in Spanish tacked to the frame 
tells the spectator to ‘turn the picture.’ Appli- 
ances are made easy for the latter purpose ; and 
then the spectator sees painted on the reverse side 
a vault, a coffin, and a pale face with the hues of 
death upon it. There are clouds above thi.s, yet 
they seem to he breaking away, and shining vistas 
of a better world appear ; whilst here and there 
angels’ face,s, full of love and joy, peep through the 
slight openings, as if beckoning the spirit aloft. 
The features of the dead are . evidently identical 
with those of the lady on the obverse. But every- 
thing on the lower part of the reverse side of the 
canvas denotes decay. The mouldering coffins, the 
clamp slimy walls, witli flickering torche,s around, 
would indeed he horrible to gaze upon, were it 


I longed to know the history of this w’onderful 
double picture; and my Sj)anish guide collected 
the foEowing facts, which he gathered partly from 
manuscripts and partly from the De Yillamanrique 
family, 

Philip lY. of Spain kept up a grand royal 
court at Madrid early in the seventeenth century, 
Olivarez, w'ho was the Prime-minister and favou- 
rite of the king, greatly patronised the fine arts, 
and welcomed men of genius to his palace, accept- 
ing them as liis guests. About 16*20, Yelasquez, 
though horn in Seville, visited Madrid, and painted 
so faithfiflly the portrait of tlie Minister, that 
Philip sat for his own portrait, and appointed 
Yelasquez the court painter. Prince Charles, after- 
wards Charles I, of England, sat to the same 
artist, who now claimed friendship with all the 
nobles of the court. About 1628, Eubens was 
sent on a political mission to Spain, and 
closely associated with Yelasquez ; and in such 
esteem were the two great painters held, that 
they were invited to all the royal banquets, and 
the highest noble.s in the land desired to dci them 
honour. A few years later, Murillo, who also was 
born at Seville, came with letters of introduction 
to Yclascpiez, and was accepted in the same 
society as his brother -painters. Amongst the 
nobility of that period was the Count de Yilla- 
manrique, who gave the largest and most select 
entertainments ; and young Murillo, who was a 
brilliant scholar and of distinguished birth, 
attracted his special attention. Murillo was but 
a comparative youth when he completed his first 
great picture illustrative of the Life of Joseph. liis 
patron Count de Yillamanrique (for whom, it was 
painted) wished to exhibit this as a work of art 
his Mends. 

A new picture, of merit, was in Madrid at that 
period an idol ; it served as food for conversa- 
tion whether by persons of genius or by those 
who quoted others’ opinions; more than this, it 
was frequently the medium of bringing together the 
aristocrats of the period, and served as an excuse 
for social gatherings. The young painter’s new 
picture was to he exhibited at Yillamanrique’s 
palace, and all the nobles in Madrid were invited 
to view it. On the day of the exhibition the 
streets were crowded with carriages containing 
persons of the highest rank, including the Prirae- 
minister, all wending their way to Count Yilla- 
manrique’s mansion, which was lighted up in the 
fullest gala character of the age. The rooms were 
soon filled with youth and beauty as well as 
with age and genius. The banqueting-room, the 
ball-room, and even the approaches, were brilliantly 
illuminated; the nobles and ladies, bedecked in 
rich velvets and jewels, flitted from one room to 
another, or formed themselves into circles for 
conversation until music burst forth, and there 
was a rush to the dancing-room. Amongst all the 
grace and beauty of that assembly none attracted 
so much intere.st as Catalina, the Count’s daughter 
and heiress to the estates of Yillamanrique. Her 
large liquid eyes had an expression peculiarly 
charming in a Spanish lady ; her complexion was 
clear and bright ; and her black hair curling 
luxuriantly down her shoulders, made her the 
personification of a Spanish belle. 

As to the picture, at intervals persons would 
come again and again into the banqueting-hall, 
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lion \ipon it. But the painter heard not the praises 
la^'iHhed upon himself or his work ; one object 
alone attmeted his attention, and that was the 
licnutilhl Catalina. They are now together; for 
among the gay cayaliers and proud nobles a.s- 
seuibied at 'VTllanianr'ique palace that evening, 
none excelled the young painter in grace and 
eloquence, whilst his handsome countenance beamed 
vritli honest pleasure ; and as he and Catalina 
joined in the dance or -walked together side by 
side, every eye seemed bent in admiration of the 
young couple ; and even the Count smiled approval, 
as he had a great regard for Murillo, and con- 
sidered him quite his daughter’s equal; indeed 
the matter appeared to he settled that same 
evening in the minds of all present that the young 
people were made for each other. 

The youthful painter returned to his rooms that 
flight, or rather early morning, in a transport of 
chdight never experienced before. This was 
followed by da,y.s and months of happiness; for 
he was invited to take uj) his abode in Count 
Yillamanrique’s i')alace, and every day he saw 
his lady-love, and every day he painted as he 
had never painted before. The canvas seemed 
to glow with life beneath his hand; and the 
proudest work he was executing was the portrait 
of his lovely Catalina; but this for the present 
W'as to be kept a secret. Murillo was accounted 
the happiest man in. all Madrid, No assembly was 
complete without him; and his joyful laugh and 
his merry wit always attracted general attention. 
At length the betrothal -svas an understood affair ; 
and Murillo went to tell his friends the joyful 
tidings at )Seville, and invite some of them to be 
present at the ceremony. It -was evening when 
he returned to Madrid. He saw Catalina enter the 
cathedral, watched her as she dipped her finger 
in the consecrated water and as she knelt in silent 
prayer amid the worshipping throng. The young 
man knelt reverently by her si<lc until the vesper 
service was concluded, when she rose with a 
dejected air, to depart; hut scarcely had she 
quitted the church wdien Murillo gently touched 
the maiden, who turned her head quickly and 
greeted him wdth surprise and joy, ‘Welcome 
hack, E.steban!’ (he -was named Esteban Barto- 
loaneo Murillo) she said ; ‘ welcome back to 
Madrid!’ 

‘Your devotion should indeed bring down a 
blessing, for never was such a devotee. I knelt 
beside you all through the service, and yet you 
deigned not to give me one single glance,’ 

Catalina laughingly rejoined: ‘Well, I shall 
no longer need the offices of my servjint;’ and 
turning to the old man who wms following her 
with the kneeling-cushion and the book of prayer, 
said: ‘You can go home now, good Bartolo; and 
tell the Count that his daughter is in safe hands.’ 

The young couple walked along as loveus 
should do, happy in each other’s society; but 
somehow the painter saw a shade of sadness on 
tbe maiden’s face, which he attributed to religious 
zeal, from -which he tried to rouse her. ‘ I have 
a favour to ask of you to-morrow,’ he said. 

She quickly replied ; ‘ I will graut it before it 
is asked. At what time shall I see you in the 
morning 1’ 

_ ‘ The -lirst favour that I ask,’ responded Murillo, 
‘is that you "will pay a visit to my studio as early 
as you conveniently can before the day advances.’ 


‘I -will bo there by eight o’clock,’ she replied. 

: It was a beautiful summer morning, and the 
s-weet breath of the em-ly day came floating 
into the studio, whilst the painter stood looking 
vacantly at an unfinished picture on the easel. 
How far he had got into dreamland or what he 
was meditating upon, it is impossible to divine, 
but the rustle of garments roused him Irom his 
reverie, when he met the sad and tearful gaze of 
Catalina. She had glided noiselessly into the 
room, and looking oru'-r Lluriilo’s shoulder, had 
discovered that the canvas before him contained 
an outline of her own portrait. 

The painter seized her hand and put it to his 
lips, saying ; ‘ Why so sad, fair lady ? I will paint 
you as a Magdalen bathed in tears. You have 
granted my first favour iu coming here. The next 
favour I am going to ask you is to .sit for two or 
three succeeding days, that I may make a perfect 
picture of you; making it something like the 
original, hut never so beautiful.’ 

The maiden wept ; and Murillo entreated her to 
walk in the garden, to shake off the melancholy. 

‘ O my Esteban 1 ’ she exclaimed, ‘ I feel tliat I 
am yours for ever. But length of happine.ss may 
not he allowed us on earth. A time is co-raing, 
I know only too well, when we must part, for 
I have not long to live. I do not fear to die ; 
hut -u’ould that we had never met— not for my 
sake, but for yours,’ 

He gazed upon her with an awe-stricken expres- 
sion. ‘Die, my beloved !’ he said ; ‘you are jest- 
ing. Yoxxr cheek glows witli health, your constitu- 
tion is strong, and I look forward to many years 
of bappine.ss we may enjoy together.’ 

‘ I would I could think so, Esteban ; but God in 
his wisdom has decreed otherwise.’ 

Murillo cheered the maiden, and her fears 
seemed to lessen ; she became more choei’ful, and 
sat for her portrait. Days passed away in sweet 
communion with each other ; she became even gay 
and apparently happy ; and the last day of sitting 
for the portrait arrived. The picture, nearly coni- 
pleted, was to be exhibited before the wed- 
ding. Catalina xvas early in. the studio, and 
putting her hand on tlie painter’s shoulder and 
looking him full in tlie face with mournful eyes, 
she said; ‘Esteban, I have one request to make 
of you. I have granted your favour ; now do me 
this one last favour tl'iat I ask of you. It 
will be difficult to perform, I know, but I have 
thought deeply of it. I feel that you are wish- 
ful to do good ; that you are generous and faith- 
ful. I wish you to do one act which v.dll lead 
you to think of me in heaven. I. do not want 
to die Avithout doing some good ; and that wliich 
I ask you to do may perhaps teach the -vain 
and frivolous a lesson, and lead them to belter 
and more holy thoughts.’ 

Murillo was tortured by the.se allusions to death ; 
but promised he would to the best of his power 
fulfil her request, however difficult it might be to 
accomplish. 

‘I fear my request is far more difficult than 
you imagine, and yet my heart tells me tliat I am 
right in making it,’ said Catalina. 

Again and again the young lover solemnly 
promised that whatever her request luiglit be, it 
should be done according to her wish. 

‘Then,’ said Catalina iu a low tone, but with 
solemn earnestness, ‘ I wish tliat this picture may 
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bo exliibited in the moat public place in Madrid, 
that all may see it. And one mouth after my death 
I ■‘.vould have you go down into the tomb and 
paint me as I then am, on the reverse of the 
canvas. All will read the moral ; one day posses.sed 
of all that makes life enviable — and the next 
behold the iroor mortal remains ! ’ 

The painter shuddered in anguish at the bare 
thought, and as if to stop any further remarks 
on such a subject, exclaimed : ‘0 Catalina! why 
should you allow such a melancholy thought to 
take possession of yonr mind ? Why should you 
despise the happiness for wdiich yon were born '?’ 

‘Esteban, Esteban!’ said Catalina, ‘do not be 
deceived. I knoAV, not only from spiritual whisper- 
ings, but from an inward sinking, that my_ end 
draws very near ; and even my own physician 
shook his head when I told him the symptoms of 
disease. I did rvish to live, but God has willed 
it otherwise. His ways are not our Avays, and yet 
they Avork together for good to those Avho loAm 
Him and the blessed saints in heaven. Now, 
Esteban, think of the good such a moral teaching 
as I suggest may do to perhaps thousands of 
persons who ncAmr think of death. But’ — and her 
voice faltered, tears coursing doAAm her cheeks — 
‘if the performance of your promise will make 
you miserable — Avill give you pain — then abandon 
it. Forget that you have promised — forget that 
I have made the request.’ 

‘ hly Catalina,’ replied the painter ; ‘ if you 
.should- die in your j’-outh — AAdiich God and the 
Holy Yirgin forbid ! — I Avill remember all that you 
have said.. T^our request shall be carried out to 
the very letter. Let us, however, forget the dreary_ 
anticipations, and think only of the present— of 
your grace and beauty, and hoAv I can best put 
these on the canvas. You must look your best and 
your sweetest Avhilst I finish the picture ; and all 
Madrid shall gaze Avith delight on your glorious 
countenance.’ 

The picture Avas finished ; and all the nobles 
assembled at Villamanriqne palace to view Mu- 
rillo’s portrait of his betrothed. It Avas then 
placed in the public square at Madrid ; and crowds 
came to gaze upon tire portrait of the beautiful 
girl. The greater portion of the female sex were 
iieard to envy her beauty, her wealth, and her I 
high position ; but not a few lamented that they 
liad not the happy lot of Catalina. 

The palace of Villamanriqne is again thrown 
open, but not for feasting or pleasure ; the nobles 
are there, also the Prime-minister, and a represen- 
tative of the sovereign ; but the walls are hung with 
black ; the Ioav solemn chant of the Miserere is 
SAvelling and dying mournfully aAvay amid the 
vaulted chambers. The pride of the house, the 
father’s darling, the mother’s qiride, and the lover’s 
idol, is dead ; her mortal remains are no av before the 
altar of the chapel, and the mourners are many. 
The sorroAv of the household is great j but the soul 
of the painter is charged Avith an overwhelming 
flood of grief. All energy, all ambition, seemed 
dead Avitiiin him. Ere the coffin was closed, he 
took a last look at his betrothed, who seemed as 
if a calm sleep had fallen Arpon her, and smiling 
even Avhilst she slept, ‘ Beautiful ! beautiful ! 
eveir in death,’ he exclaimed, and then shut him- 
self up in the studio, too agitated to take part 
in the funeral ceremony. 


With all the solemn pomp tliat AA'ealth could 
command, Catalina aaus buried in the tomb of 
her ancestors ; and many a fervent prayer Avas 
breathed for the repose of her pure soul. 

Murillo remained like one demented for a Avhole 
month ; he would neither sec nor be seen by any 
one. Dust gathered luidisturbed over his pictures, 
and spiders had hung their webs over draperies. 
Not a sound, not a breath, disturbed the strange 
stillness of the painter’s studio. It AVas noon, and 
the April sun tried to throw its brightness through 
the dull AA’indoAV's, AA’hen Avords of comfort that the 
lost one had spoken to him appeared to come to his 
mind soothingly, as though breathed by a spirit’s 
voice. Suddenly he roused himself from his leth- 
argy, and paced up and doAvn the room. A blight- 
ing thought had smitten liis brain ; the nionih had 
passed and his promise AA'as unfulfilled. Could 
he perform it ? Could he gaze on the face and form 
he had so dearly loved, noAV mouldering in the 
graA''e ? Was it possible to do this and live ? ‘ Yes ; 
it must be done,’ he cried ; ‘ and if death comes in 
'the jierformance, it Avill be welcome. — ^Yes, Cata- 
lina, yorrr promise shall be fnlfilled.’ He clasped 
his hands, and every nerve trembled as he strode 
through the palace into the library, Avhere hung 
the picture of Catalina. He returned with it , to 
the studio, and ordered wine, to brace himself for 
the effort. Then lie turned the |)icture, and 
prepared the canvas for further operations. 

It AA’as night ; and he called for some of the 
servants to bring torches and convey him to the 
tomb, ‘ Proceed,’ he said, ‘ and I Avill folloAV ! ’ 

The servants did his bidding, and Murillo strode 
firmly on. His lips Avere compressed, and his face 
very pale. He looked like a man carved in stone, 
but suddenly inspired AA'ith life. Kneeling for a 
moment in the chapel, he descended into the vaults 
beneath. The servants placed the picture before, 
him, fastened their torches to the Avxill, and left 
him alone — alone AA’ith the dead ! Suddenly lie felt 
tliat Ms Catalina aaus no longer dead, but living 
ill a higher and better sphere, and AA’as even then 
smiling upon him. This feeling dispelled all fear. 
He calmly approached the coffin, remaAmd the 
lid, and gazed Avith fond reuienibranee on those 
human remains ; then seizing his brushes, com- 
menced his Avork. All through that long night 
he Avorked on as if inspired. The servants relieved 
guard in the chapel adjoining, and occasionally 
brought him wine, of AA'hich he very temperately 
partook. The morning came at last ; the picture 
AA’as finished, but the painter lay upon the cold 
floor motionless and still. With tender care the 
servants raised him in their arms, and bore him 
to the light and air. A doctor Avas hastily sent 
for ; and gradually the pulse Avas brought into 
action. He opened his eyes, but their expres.siou 
was dreamy and vacant ; he kneAV not any he saAv 
around him, but murmured incoherently of the 
past. The excitement he had gone through Avas 
too much for his Aveak frame, and a burning fever 
laid him low for many weeks. But he recoA’ered ; 
and liis first inquiry Avas for the picture, which 
he demanded should he exhibited in the public 
square in Madrid, as it had formerly been AA’lieu 
there Avas only the one painting upon it. 

Spanish documents incontestably sheAV that for 
three Aveeks this Double Picture Avas thus iJublicly 
exhibited, and pious commentators on the subject 
say that ‘ every one flocked to gaze upon Murillo’s 
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wondrous pityture. d'ho. eftect was wonderful, and 
made a deep and Ifistin,^ impression upon tlion- 
sands of pe.fjple. The gay and thouglitless came 
to see it ofleutiines with ribald jests upon their 
lips, but turned from it silently and relieetively. 
The ricli and laiglity looked npon it with awe, 
reiniuding them that the pampered body or the 
rich inlieritance cannot retain their earthly dower 
when Providence wills otherwise ; and one and all 
could see from that picture the end to which we 
all must come.’ 

When IMurillo recovered sufficiently, he left 
Madrid, and returned to his native city Seville, 
and there founded an Academy of Painting, and 
earned for himself an imperishable name. But 
he was a changed man from the day of his 
betrothed’s death. His face was calm and mild, 
but a smile was rarely seen upon it; his sprightly 
conversation never again gladdened the royal city 
of Madrid, yet he could not leave this world with- 
out again visiting it and giving the last touch to 
the Double Picture. 


Forty years had p.asscd since the departure of 
Murillo from the palace of Villamanrique ; the 
Count had gone the way of all flesh; a distant 
relative succeeded him iii the estate, and he also 
had died, leaving a young successor, when one 
day a shrivelled old man, enveloped in a rich 
cloak, arrived at the mansion and desired to see 
the Count Villamanrique. The visitor was Miudllo, 
who announced Ins name and his wishes in the 
same breath, ‘All my old friends,’ he said, ‘are 
dead and gone ; ‘ there is only one thing dear to 
me in this place now, and that is the Double 
Picture.’ 

‘The appearance,’ replied the young Count, ‘of 
that picture was so saddening that we consigned 
it to the Toml:)s,’ 

‘Well,’ replied Murillo, ‘I have come to make 
it pleasanter — one that you can look at without 
a feeling of horror, I have only a short time to 
live, and I want to .shew the hope that is in me 
in that picture,’ 

The studio was made ready for the old painter, 
and the picture w’as reconveyed from the tomb 
to the palace. When he saw the picture, there 
was no sadness on his countenance, a smile was 
on his lips—a purified happy smile. He looked 
upwards, as if he already saw bright visions of 
another world, and his beloved waiting to welcome 
him on high. He seized his brushes ; and on 
the clouds which veiled the upper part of the 
reverse picture he painted that heavenly vision 
already described, which appears to throw a 
radiance of a brighter w’orld on the face of the 
covp.se, and conveys to the mind of the spectator 
that her spirit is about to escape from its mortal 
coil into the realms of the blessed. 

The old man looked npon his work ; his smile 
grow brighter, and turning to his host, he said : 
‘How my work is done. The picture is yours. It 
belongs to the Villamanrique lamily. No one can 
look at it with horror now. For forty years I 
have thought daily and nightly of that picture ; 
and only now, when I am hoping soon to join my 
beloved in heaven, have I thoixght of depicting on 
canvas the moral lesson of life, that after death i 
the pure in heart shall receive greater joys than i 
any that earth affords,’ ’ 1 

It' this were a tale of fiction, it ought to he said j 


that the old man then bowed his Iiead and died. 
But Murillo lived many months after his last 
touch to the double painting. His death was acce- 
lerated by falling from a, .scalfold whilst painting a 
picture in the Church of the Capuchins at Cadiz in 
the year 1682. 


THE MONTH: 


SCIENCE AND ARTS. 


Henceforth, as arranged, the London University 
will grant degrees to women as well as to men, 
by which proceeding many questions which have 
been much debated of late years will be eluci- 
dated and perhaps settled. The intellectual 
capacity will be fairly tested ; and, of equal 
importance, it will be decided whether females 
will take the time and trouble to perfect them- 
selves for professional punsuits. 

While this is going on at the West End, the City 
is preparing a scheme of education wliich is full 
of promise for all who have to get their living by 
work and are ignorant of the principles on wliicli 
work is or ought to he established. Tlris will 
consist in e.stahlishing a system of technical educa- 
tion such as Loudon has not yet seen. In a Report 
which has been made public it is stated that the 
object of the promoters is ‘ the improvement of 
the technical knowledge of those engaged in. the 
manufactures of this country, whetluir employed 
as workmen, managers, or foremen, or as prin- 
cipals,' This jt is thought may he bo.st accom- 
plished by having a central institution in Loudon, 
and trade schools in different parts of the country. 
At the centre, the course of study will comprise 
Applied Physics, Applied Gheniistry, Applied 
Mechanics, and an Applied Art department. ’ Be- 
sides this there will be a fund to ‘ endow exhibi- 
tions for meritorious students, to aid iu equip- 
ping laboratories, and to provide apprenticesliip 
premiums for promising boys, and prize.?.’ This 
liberal scheme is to be supported by contributions 
from the Companies to the amount of twenty 
thousand pounds a year ; and we can hut hope 
tliat it will be completely successful in aw'akening 
such a desire for knowledge of principles among 
handicraftsmen and tlieir employers that they will 
not rest until they understand the reason why of 
everything connected with their handicraft. ' To 
see such a result 'would indeed he refresliing ; and 
if we are to have a University of Manchester, 
there will be ample provision for teclmical educa- 
tion in the north as in the south. But to make 
success certain, the youth of the present day must 
cease to he unwilling' to work with ihoir hand.s, 
and to think that mechanical labour is ung(iiit(a;l. 
Advertise lor a chjrk at fifty pounds a year, and 
there will he a hundred applicants : advertise for 
a copper-plate engraver whose wages would, he 
four pounds a ■week, and not one A^'iH apjjcar iu 
answer. 

The phonograph and the tehqfliono have hnon 
exhibited at meetings of the Royal Boeicty, aiul 
with the satisfactory result that tlui sounds trans- 
mitted were in each case heard by large numbers 
of persons at the same time. Imprfjvcments have 
multiplied so rapidly that it is now no longer 
necessary that a single listener .should monoiiolise 
the telephone. In one instance the mouth-piece (jf 
the instrument was subdivided and the numljer of 
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diaphragms increased with the effect of improving 
the distinctness and loudness of the sounds. But 
since then it has been proved that the diaphragm 
is not required— that speech and other sounds can 
be transmitted without the vibrating plate, and in 
fact v.'itli better results in some respects. 

The statements circulated concerning the phono- 
graph, that it reproduces the very tones of the 
voice spoken into it, are not strictly true. The 
reproduction, as we had occasion to remai’k in last 
‘ Monti),’ is in fact a ghost-like sound approaching 
to a croak. Certain sounds, such as s, z, th, ioh, 
are very imperfectl}’- uttered ; vowels on the 
contrary come forth distinctly ; for which reason 
the phonograph succeeds better with Italian than 
any other language. 

But most remarkable among these sound-con- 
veying instruments is one described by Professor 
D. E. Hughes in a paper read before the Eojml 
Society ‘ On the Action of Sonorous Vibrations in 
varying the Force of an Electric Current’ ^ The 
passage of electric currents along wires is affected 
if the wires are subjected to strains ; and to quote 
the Professor’s words, ‘inasmuch as the conveyance 
of sonorous vibrations induces rapid variations in 
the strains at different points of a wire, he believed 
that the wire would vary in its resistance when it 
was used to convey sound.’ To investigate this, he 
made a rougli-and-ready telephone with a small 
bar-magnet four inches long, half the coiTof an 
ordinary electro-magnet, and a square piece of 
ferrotype iron three inches square clamped between 
two boards, and found himself thereby furnished 
‘with an e.Ktremely delicate phonoscojje or sound 
detector,’ talcing a small clock or a voice as the 
source of sound. 

It is to he understood that a telephone used in 
this way involves the use of a battery as well as 
wires to conduct the electric current. Professor 
Hughes has found, after many experiments, that 
certain substances placed at the point of contact of 
tire wires intensify to a surprising degree sounds 
made within the circuit, or in proximity. These 
6uh.stances may- he iron filings, metallic powders 
of other kinds, pieces of gas carbon, charcoal inter- 
penetrated by molecules" of mercury, and others. 
‘Molecular action alone,’ says the Professor, ‘ex- 
plains to me all the effects produced. Size or 
shape does not affect tliem. A piece of willow 
charcoal the size of a pin’s head is quite sufficient 
to reproduce articulate speech.’ Inclose a few 
pieces of the charcoal in a small glass tube, plug 
the ends with carbon, attach the wires, and a 
highly sensitive conductor is produced, wdiich 
when used as a telephone requires no diaphragm, 
and conveys sounds which under ordinary circum- 
stances are absolutely inaudible. Another form, 
perhaps more sensitive, is a small pencil of carbon 
supported vertically between two small cubes of 
carbon, which are fastened to a board. These 
facts led to the devising of an nistrument for 
magnifying weak sounds, to which the name 
microphone has been given. As regards its sensi- 
tiveness we are told that ‘ if a pin be laid upon a 
table, a distinct sound is emitted, or if a fly be 
confined under a table-glass,, we can hear the fly 
walking with a peculiar tramp of its own. The 
beating of a pidse, the tick of a watch, the tramp 
of a fly, can thus be heard at least a hundred miles, 
distant from the source of sound. In fact, when 
further developed, we may fairly expect the in- 
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strument to do for us, with regard to faint soiinas, 
what the microscope does with matter too small 
for human vision.’ 

Medical practitioners have caught at the notion 
that an instrument so delicate may be used with 
advantage in auscultatioii. It might be important 
to hear distinctly obscure sound.s within the body ; 
but so far as experiments have yet been carried 
they do not succeed better than with the stetho- 
scope. But it is now proved by experiment that 
the microphone may be turned to good account in 
surgical oirerations. If tlie existence of a stone in 
the bladder is suspected, it can be verified by the 
microphone : when the surgeon’s ‘ sound ' (instru- 
ment) touches the concretion, however sintill, a dis- 
tinct click is heard. In like manner the smallest 
fragments may he detected after an operation for 
lithotrity. The presence of a bullet or j)ieces of 
bone in a wound, or of a buried stump in the 
gums, could also be discovered. Another notion is 
that some way may be found to assist the hearing 
of deaf people by raicrophonic means. 

At one of the conversaziones held at the Royal 
Society an instrument called phoneidoscope was 
exhibited, which shews curious effects of sound on 
colour. .A film composed of soap and glycerine 
is produced ou a horizontal orifice, below which 
is a flexible tube carrying a mouth-piece. When 
the usual colours appear on the film, a by-stander 
.sounds a vocal note into the mouth-piece : the 
colours suddenly arrange tliemselves in beautiful 
iratterns, with vortices of colour here and there 
rotating swiftly and producing singularly beautiful 
effects. The patterns and vortices vary according 
to the pitch of the note ; hence a long succession 
of changes can he brought before the eye of the 
observer, 

A patent steam setrtinel safety-valve was ex- 
hibited at the last meeting held by the Royal 
Cornwall Polytechnic Society at Ealmouth, It is 
set to a given pressure, and whenever: that pres- 
sure is exceeded, it sounds an alarm and at the 
same time indicates the pressure of the steam. 
Moreover, it is so constructed that it cannot be 
tampered with, and thus combines within itself 
the conditions essential to a perfect safety-valve. 
The published Report states that it ‘"can be 
fitted to any boiler in a couple of hours, as 
all that has to be done is to tap a hole and 
screw it in.’ — A triple drill by Mr Voaper of 
Plymouth is an ingenious machine which by 
the rotation of a single axle drives three 
parallel drills at once, — A gas-making machine, 
described as thoroughly compact and portable, 
produces gas wliich ‘ being heavier than the air, 
the generator has only to be fixed above the 
lights to be supplied, and the gas flows to the 
burner by its own gravity,’— Another contrivance, 
Loft’s Patent Check Till, offers important advan- 
tages to all shopkeepers, as will be understood 
from the official description ; ‘ It will check every 
penny taken and paid, better than keeping a 
cashier and using cheque-books. It occupies no 
more time than the ordinary till. If an assistant 
should take money of a customer and fail to put 
it ill the till, it can be detected at once. If only 
part of the amount is put in, it will shew how 
much has Been withheld. If any cash has been 
taken out, it will shew the amount. The till 
cannot be opened without its being known, and 
the number of times. It will shew- how much 
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Bioiiey there ought to he in. at any time, 
amount of change can ho left in for use, and yet 
none can be talcen away without its being known. 
It can be left any length of time without being 
cleared, and will' shew the amount there ought 
to he in without counting the cash. It can be 
used as a desk, or let in level Avith the pdiinter-top 
if ref|uired. It shews the number of customers 
Avaited upon by each assistant ; and if a line is 
drawn across the paper close to the glass every 
hour, it tells the number of customers at any 
given time.' And all these advantages are AA'Ound 
up Avith the brief statement, interest on outlay 
and cost of Avorkiug, one halfpenny a day.' In- 
quiries concerning this ingenious till should he 
addressed to Mr Slade Ohmr, Falmouth. 

At the same meeting, Mr Gloyn exhibited^ paper 
carjjet made by stretching he.ssian (a kind of 
canva.s) on a perfectly level floor, and pasting 
thereon two layers of paper, the upper one being 
a photographic representation of diflerent kinds 
of Avood, ‘ finished with a coating of a peculiar 
varnish, Avonderfully hard and Avear-resisting.’ 

In the Eeport on the Progress of Iron and Steel 
Industries in Foreign C'ountrie.s, recently published 
by the Iron and Steel Institute, it is stated that the 
long-desired iron sleeper for raihvays has at last 
been invented in Austria, where, after severe and 
protracted trials, it proved highly satisfactory. It 
is described as a ‘longitudinal sleeper, Avith a 
light footless rail . . . infinitely more simple, 
lighter, easier to lay, and more economical at first 
outlay than any other iron permanent sleeper with 
Avhich Ave are acquainted.’ 

The American exploring colony AA'hicli is to he 
established in the Arctic regions Avill he furnishocl 
with all the instruments required for astronomical, 
magnetic, and meteorological observations. To 
ascertain the direction of the Aviuds Avill be an 
important part of their task ; and as Aveatliercocks 
indicate the loAver currents only, small balloons are 
to he provided, Avhich Avhen sent aloft Avill sheAv 
the direction of the upper currents. With this 
scheme is combined a secret hope that some day, 
Avhen the colonists shall have a complete knoAv- 
leclge of the aiirial movements, they may venture 
to visit the Pole in a balloon and return to their 
settlement Assuming tliat outward and hoincAvard 
currents exist in different directions, it might he 
possible to survey all that unknoAvn and desolate 
region Avhich forms the nucleus of the Arctic Circle. 
The large deposits of coal discovered by Sir George 
Nares’s expedition Avill enable the ach’-enturoiis 
colonists to keep themselves warm, and to make 
gas in large quantities Avhen their balloon shall he 

' provided. 

hlr Bennett of hTeAV York is, as our readers 
already know, about to send an exploring ship 
to the north by AA'ay of Behring’s Strait ; and 
our Dutch neighhoixr.s, AA’liose achievements in 
Arctic discovery are so Avell and widely knOAvn, 
have clo-spatched a small vessel to explore to the 
east of Novaya Zemlya. In presence of such 
persevering endeavours, avo would lain believe 
that the polar secrets Avill at last be rcA’ealed, 

The last part of Proceedings of the Linnean 
Society of NeAV South Wales contains notice of a 
collection of spiders Avhich were exhibited mounted 
on glass slides inclosed in glass tubes filled with 
clear spirits of Avine. The spiders were fixed to 
the slides by clear gum which rapidly hardens in 
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spirits ; and Ave are informed that by this method 
of mounting, the specimens are not only improved 
in appearance, but tlie most minute anatomical 
details can be examined under the microscopc- 
Avithout the nece-ssity of removing them from the 
slide or tube. 

Professor de Ghaumont of the .Army ^Medical 
School, Netley, in the Appendix to his Eeport ou 
the progress; of hygiene for the year, points out 
simple methods for the detection of poisonous 
metals in drinking-Avater, and that for the deter- 
mination of carbonates the use of cochineal has 
j advantages over litmus, as it is nmeh more 
sensitive, and gives much sharper indications. Its , 
I natural colour is a carmine red, Avhieli is at once 
I changed by acids to a yellow or reddish yelloAvn 
The Professor remarks further, that the microscopic 
i examination of Avater has not yet been sufficiently 
attended to, and that it ‘ is likely to lead to more 
useful results than chemical methods ; or perliap.s 
it Avould be more correct to say that chemical 
methods cannot he expected to produce results 
sufficient for hygienic purposes without the help 
of microscopic examination.' 

Announcements of photographic pictures repre- 
senting not merely light and shade but colour also 
have hitherto proved somewhat premature. It is 
reported from Munich that a method of attaining 
this desirable result has been devised by a gentle- 
man Avell versed in practical science. I’he process 
consists, it is said, of photographing and printing 
the three primitive colours of a . picture, by, three 
distinct operations. One photograph is taken on a 
plate chemically qjrepared so as to be sen.sitive to 
yellow rays only, and the negative of this plate is 
printed by a photo-lithograi>]iic process in yellow 
ink. In the same Avay a second plate Avill he 
subjected to the action of the blue rays, and the 
negative printed over in blue ink, to be folloAved 
in due course by the complementary red ; all three 
colours uniting to produce the infinite variety of 
tints and gradations Avhicli may come Avithin the 
range of the camera. The real secret of the 
invention consists, it seems, in the means to be 
adopted for thus rendering plates equally sensitive 
to any one of the three primitive colours, and 
one only. If thi.9 has really been done as reported, 
Avhat a reAmlution there is likely to occur in the 
photographic Avoiid. I It is right to add, hoAvever, 
that so far as Ave know, the shop-Avindows in 
Munich have not yet displayed any sun-pictures, 
coloured by the new process. 


AN EXTEAOEDINAEY GIEL. 
About thirty years ago, I Avas finishing my 
education in a French pension, Avhere there Avero 
other three English girls, mostly qualifying them- 
selves for teaching' French. I was the oldest of 
the set, and was then about seventeen, and 
beginning to think Avith joy of getting home 
again and aAvay from French fare and fa.shions. 
One day, to my surprise, there came a suraraons 
from Madame, and it Avas Avith some trepidation 
I obeyed it ; but I need not have feared. 

‘My dear,’ she said, looking at a letter in her 
hand, ‘ I hear to-day that I am to exipect a young 
lady named Lilian Church, one of your country- 
Avomen, not actually as a scholar, but a boarder, 
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tliougli she will joia in some of your studies. 
She is eighteen, and is betrothed ; but her doctor 
judges well that iu the meantime she should 
have a perfect change of scene. To you, as the 
eldest, I must look to shew her wliat kindness 
you can, for I must tell you there are peculi- 
arities about her, and you must prevent your 
companions noticing them — at least to herself.’ 

Here was a piece of excitement for us, in the 
midst of tlie usual school-life monotony I It may 
ho imagined how we four girls discussed the 
matter, and wondered what there was peculiar in 
our new school-fellow. We shared a common 
bedroom, where we expected to have another bed 
introduced, as there was ample space. What, on 
the contrary, w’as our surprise to find that Miss 
Church was to have a small separate room opposite 
ours; and to our greater surprise, a workman made 
his appearance, who put strong iron bars on the 
windows, and a padlock on the door. Here was 
romance indeed. Evidently, Miss Church must 
have made an attempt to elope; nothing else coirkl 
account for such strict surveillance. We could 
scarcely settle down to anything the day she was 
expected, and awaited her appearance with the 
.greatest eagerness. One of the girls Erances Grey 
had just reported to us that the gentleman who 
had come with Miss Church had driven away, 

! vlien a message came to say Madame wanted us 

( 1 al. As wo entered the room, all our eight eyes 
I trued to the new-coi'aer before Madame had 
the to introduce her and hand her over to our 

She w'as perfectly dilTereut from what we had 
expected, bearing not a trace of English birth 
about her. She was very fully developed, and of 
medium height, with a face rather broad, but 
with handsome features. Her hair, of which 
she had great masses, wms jet-black, and she had 
large dark eyes with a most peculiar 'and weird 
expression. In short it was a thoroughly Italian 
face ; and wo found out afterwards that Mr Church, 
her so-called uncle and guardian,, had picked hex 
up in Italy. He was struck with the picturesque 
beauty of the child, who was playing on a door- 
step ; and ascertaining that she was a foundling, 
and that her foster-parents could ill afford to 
support her, had adopted her himself. 

After a few commonplace sentences had passed, 
Madame asked me if I would go and assist Miss 
Cluirch to arrange her tilings; which I accordingly 
did, she in the meantime sitting by and looking 
on. We were thus occupied, when looking at 
her, I saw her face suddenly assume the most 
curious expression ; all light seemed- to have died 
out of her eyes ; her form became somewhat rigid, 
and she began speaking in a low tone, but rapidly 
and fluently, in French. I was much alarmed; but. 
at that moment Madame entered to see how we 
were getting on. On catching sight of Lilian’s 
face, she murmured to me ; ‘Hush ! Don’t notice it. 
She’s a somnambulist, and falls into these trances 
at times. I suppose she has the dread of us 
foreigners on her mind. Whatever you do, do 
not rouse her ; it might be fatal.’ 

■ But, Madame, her eyes are open.’ 


‘ Yesj my dear ; they always are in such a case.’ 
And then Madame, thinking it best to let me 
know the real state of the case, though warning 
me not- to let Lilian know about it, told me the 
circumstances under which this young girl was- 
sent to school. 

For many months the peace of Mr Church’s 
house had been greatly disturbed by a suspicion 
that there was a thief amongst the servants. The 
things which disappeared were of no great value, 
and all belonged to Miss Church — pincushions, 
brushes, articles of clothing ; but though safe at 
night, in the morning no trace was to be found of 
them. At last the mystery was solved. Miss 
Church, who slept at the top of the hoirse, had a 
friend a few doors off who slept on the same floor. 
One night this friend was roused by a tapping at 
her window. With wonderful presence of mind she 
opened it gently, and in climbed Lilian Church, 
She had clambered all along the ledge at the top 
of the house ; but how she had escaped death no 
one knew. Of course, after this her window was 
secured, and she was watched; and it was dis- 
covered that she had herself got rid of ber things 
by going down at night in her sleep and burying 
them in the garden. 

Upon this further discovery of her peculiarity, 
an eminent doctor was consxrlted, who prescribed 
perfect change of air and scene and the society of 
young companions. Lilian was therefore sent to 
school in Paris. 

I doubt whether Madame had any idea of the 
task she was undertaking. Certainly, if she hoped 
to keep Lilian’s condition a secret confined to two 
or three, she xvas disappointed, for this strange girl 
used to fell into these trances at all hours of the 
day. The most remarkable part of the case was 
that, although she was downright stupid, and defi- 
cient of intelligence when awake, as soon as she fell 
into these sleeps she became quite as remarkably 
clever. After having heard hel’ fluent conversa- 
tion in the bedroom, I xvas greatly surprised to 
find that she could hardly speak at all Avhen she had 
been roused from that trance and we had gone down 
to the refectoire for supper. Her French was of 
the very baldest English school-girl possible. Hap- 
pening, however, to fall asleep some days later 
over a French lesson, to the astonishment of our 
teacher she began to speak with ease. In one 
of these trances one of the girls noticed that the 
top of her thumbs — or rather not quite the top, but 
the part just opposite the nail — was black. She 
took hold of her hand, and touching it, said : 
‘ What ’s the matter with your hand, Lilian V 

Lilian snatched away her hand, crying ; ‘ O 
don’t ; you hurt my eyes !’ 

We noticed after this that all reading whilst 
in these trances was conducted by means of the 
thumbs ; her eyes fixed on vacancy, she would 
sit passing her thumbs from line to line of the 
book. The lessons thus learned were never re- 
membered in her waking moments, but always 
came back iu any succeeding trance. This peculi- 
arity has seemed incredible to moat people who 
have heard it, and indeed is incomprehensible; 
but it is in all respects nevertheless true. She used 
sometimes to play the jxiano iu these trances ; and 
although when awake she could not play better 
than a cliild of eight or fen years of age, she 
performed very fairly in her sleep ; indeed, had 
it not been for the thumb difficulty, she would 
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liavc played very well; but slie llad;'t6 twist hex 
thuuibs ill a peculiar manner, to prevent touching 
the black spot through which she seemed to see. 

Still more extraordinary were her drawing 
powers when asleep. I have still a portrait of 
herself done in one of these trances, and one night 
she drew in crayons on her door an exquisite figure 
of an angel. “Although when awake she could 
not remember the events which had taken place 
during her trance, in her trances she solved the 
(liiiieulties of her waking moments. One night 
she was much provoked at the apjiearance of a 
bonnet sent by her milliner, as far too small 
for the fashion of those days. When she woke 
the next day, she found that she had got up in 
her sleep and altered the bonnet most _ skilfully 
by letting in some cardboard covered with black 
silk. 

It was quite a common thing for her to go to bed 
with her masses of raven black hair down her back, 
and to find it most elaborately plaited on waking 
in the morning ; and I have also known her alter 
articles of wearing-apparel in her sleep. She also 
seemed to have a gift of second-sight. In one of 
these trances she was noticed to he in very low 
sjiirits, and at last to burst into tears. On being 
asked the cause of lier tears, she said she could see 
her betrothed in London flirting with another girl. 
Shortly after came a letter from her guardian with 
such accounts of the young man’s behaviour with 
the girl of whom Lilian had been jealous, that the 
engagement was broken off. 

She told most of our fortunes in her sleep ; hut 
in my case, I am bound to confess without success. 
Whether she was more correct in regard to herself, 

I do not know. She foretold that she would be 
killed by a fall from her horse at the age of thirty. 
But it seemed unlikely she avould live to that 
age if her somnambulism continued, as after these 
trances she often had the most fearful illness, both 
heart and brain being affected by them. One of 
the worst of these came on after a trance she had 
fallen into at church : she walked, still asleep, out 
with us afterwards, hut unluckily woke in the 
Charaps-Elysees, and was so terrilied that it was 
vvith difficulty we got her home. When at length 
we did BO, she had a terrible illness, from which I 
she was scarcely expected to recover. She had the ! 
best physicians in Paris, and they one and all] 
declared hers to he the most wonderful case of 
sonmamhulism heard of in the present generation, 
with one exception — that of a young man, the 
particulars of whose story, liowever, I do not 
know. ■ The disease (for such of course it was) 
was accounted for by them as the result of an 
over-amount of brain, causing' consequent pres- 
sure. She may he said to 'have had a brain for 
waking purposes, and one that acted when she was 
asleep. What one brain knew the .other did not. 
Evidently, the sleeping .brain was the cleverest. 
The waking brain lacked intelligence. While the 
sleeping brain was active, she W'as in a state of 
somnambulism, and could do things that could 
not possibly have been attempted in her waking 
moments. Her condition was of course unnatural ; 
it was diseased — very curious and unhealthy. The 
cleverest doctors in Paris who were consulted 
could do notlang for her. 

What became of this extraordinary girl after 
she left school, I do not know. I quite lost 
sight of her, and have done so for a qu;u-ter of 


a century. But still her portrait often reminds 
me of her. It is in water-colours, somewhat 
coarsely hut cleverly drawn, and gives a good 
idea of her, .Her massive^ braids of hair it espe- 
cially exhibits to ])er.fectiou ; she wore it in a 
coronet over her head, in a style peculiar to 
herself. The picture has, however, a disagreeable 
impression upon tliose who Icmk at it, Iroiu the 
fact that the oye.s seem to follow you wherever 
yon go. 

Bor our,selvG.s at school, I cannot say whether 
we . felt most fear of our nmisual ^school- fellow, or 
most curiosity about her, a curiosity which we 
were always able to gratify in her sleep. She 
was conscious herself that she olteu said things 
in these trances which she would not have said 
when awake, and used to heg us not to repeat to 
her any of the things she had said to us, which, 
however, our natural sense of honour would have 
forbidden ns from doing ; nor indeed did we take 
any unfair advantage of her peculiarity; only, 
when she was inclined to talk in her sleep, we 
were content to listen, and to gallier some por- 
tion of her unusual history. 
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A iniTEiiY lano, where wiki -hi rils sing 
All through the Suiiiinor day ; 

A beecli-treo old, whoso branches fling 
Long shadows o’er the way. 


A nest, hnilt up in.tlio rufjtling l)0u,gh3, 
Lined soft with riios.%,so green, 

A tiny dwelling- .a wonilIah*lJ[uui;;e, 
\Yith leaves for a sheltering 


Three delleato eggs, that pearl-like lie 
Beneatli two liroodlng wings, 

A mate that hovers all watchful by, 
Or sits bcM<lu, anil .ylngs. 


A careios.i boy, with a pitiless heart. 
That c.u-e3 not for lovely things ; 
A bird, that rises with timid start, 
On scaled and fluttering wings. 


A sorrowful note of plaint and woe 
Ilin.E's out on the (juiut air, 

And the poarl-like e.ggs lie crushed below, 
On the beech-root, s, old and bare. 


And still, in tlie boughs of the old beech-tree, 
’Mid its rustling sprays of green, 

The deserted nest, yon still may see 
Peep out from its verdant .screen. 


But the bird on its gay and gladsome wing 
Eeturns to the nc.st no more ; 

And the mate that would sit on the boughs and sing, 
His summer songs are o’er. 


And nought can bring from the happy Past 
When light and love have fled 
(Though the walls of the dear old liomc may ia.st), 
But memories of ’the dead. 
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